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Abt.  L — £Moi,  J^iMique  et  Critiquej  mr  la  tJgiilatum  de$ 
Ctrain»yju8qu*a  cejour.  Par  M.  le  Chevalier  Chaillou  dbs 
Barrbs,  Ancieo  pr6fet,  Membre  de  la  Soddt^  Philotcchnique, 
6c«  8vo.  pp.  180«  A  Paris,  Didot,  1820. 

The  snt^ecta  of^oTn  grain,  and  the  com  trade,  have  .occasioned 
urach  pnblic  excitement,  political  discassion,  and  legislative  enacts 
ment  The  fluctaations  in  price  peculiar  to  this  article,  occur  )n  the 
coarse  of  natnre — as  it  is  of  annual  produce,  and  the  quantiQr 
and  quality  depend  upon  the  seasons,  whether  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry.  Entering  as  it  does  so  materially  into  the  comforts,  or  rath^ 
necessities  of  man,  the  seusilnlity  of  a  crowded  population  if 
always  afive  to  every  circumstance  that  can  a&ct  the  harvest 
The  deprivations  of  the  poor  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
consequences  attending  a  deficiency  of  grain ;  almost  every  pro- 
duction of  a  country  is  nuNre  or  less  affected  by  it,  and  the  rela* 
tive  situation  of  the  afflicted  nation  considerably  changed.  These 
eibcts  are  mainly  indicated  by  the  enhancement  of  human  labour 
and  of  the  articles  it  furnishes,  and  the  alteration  of  the  course  of 
exchange,  which  are  also  consequences  of  what  is  termed  a 
scarcity. 

After  the  npeated  proofii  which  the  developments  of  science 
Ittve  fumisfaea  of  the  ^sdom  of  the  laws  of  nature,  we  are  bound 
to  bdieve  that  the  decree  which  ordained  the  produce  of  the  bar^ 
^est  to  vary,  now  filling  us  with  abundance,  and  now  pinching  us 
with  searehy,  was  int^oded  to  subserve  some  wise  and  beneficent 
.  purpote,  A!^  exporition  of  which  has  not  as  yet  eiigiged  the 
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IP  Com  Laws  of  France. 

Attention  of  writers  upon  political  economy  or  the  lawt  of 
natore. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  inquire  into  the  purpose  of 
Providence,  when  it  was  decreed  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil 
fbould  vary—whether  it  was  to  equalize  the  nations  of  the  eardL 
or  to  connect  them  closer  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good 
offices;  or  to  teach  mankind  the  necessity  of  frugality  and  indus* 
trv,  caution  and  forethought ;  or  to  impress  us  With  the  infirmity 
of  our  condition,  and  our  dependence  upon  a  superintending  and 
controlling  power ;  or  to  what  other  physical  or  moral  intention 
it  may  be  traced:  for  our  present  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  bring  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  feet,  that  the  same  wisdom  which 
formed  the  complicated  structure  of  our  bodies,  has  determined 
that  the  food  which  nourishes  them  shall  be  precarious,  and  we 
request  them  to  concur  with  ua  for  the  present,  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  end  to  be  answered  is  uniform,  just,  and  beneficent 

It  has  been  for  some  time  past  our  intention  to  present  this 
subject  to  the  public  attention — a  fit  opportunity  for  which  now 
ofiers — not  because  we  wish  to  invite  me  wisdom  of  our  le^sla^- 
tures  to  anticipated  scarcity,  to  call  upon  their  prescience  to 
predict,  and  their  omnipotence  to  prevent,  such  an  evil ; — ^for  our 
Mp^  coomry  has,  in  tim  respect,  in  its  luxuriant  soil  and  geiiiil 
dimaie,  possessions  of  more  inestimable  value  than  the  manu- 
AttiTCS  of  England,  the  wines  and  oils  of  France,  the  sflks  and 
cottons  of  India,  the  gold  at  P)|dur,  or  the  sHver  of  Potosi^^-rbul  as 
^rain  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  interchange  between  foreign- 
trs  and  the  eastern  section  of  our  cbvntry;  we  sre  deeply  iAte- 
fMjoA  ia  ^^  circamstance  which  inftuences  its  admbsioB  inia 
Ibe  ports  of  Earope,  uaad  are  prompted  to  inquire  mto  the  wisdaai 
of  those  laws  wMcb  at  pleasure  restrict  or  extend  our  eommerrial 
iniereourse  with  titt  nations  of  tk»  workd.  If  socli  are  founded 
Itt  error  aad  pn^udke,  and  exist  as  a  reimant  of  ancient  mJb- 
)}erstition,  (the  folly  of  winch  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  em- 
dicated  by  the  fi'ee  and  liberal  principles  tbas  now  obtain  f  or  if 
tbese  were  not  sufficient,  then  by  the  laide  and  extended  iater- 
eoorse  between  the  nations  of  Ae  earthy  and  the  increased  and 
sncrea^g  ability  to  su{^Iy  eocfa  others  necessities,)  we  may  1h^ 
at  some  future  day,  to  resmne  our  intercourse  witii  other  natiooa 
wpaa  an  equal  and  equitable  basis :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  tiioae 
laws  are  not  likely  to  be  abandoned,  we  are  fi*ee  to  cot^^,  the 
sooner  wet  place  restraints  upon  tbe  admission  into  our  ports  of 
(he  manufactured  goods  of  England  and  France,  the  better.  It  is, 
dierefere,  w^  concme,'not'merely  a  subject  of  speculation  to  ex- 
ercise the  ingenuity  of  the  sceptics  and  cavillers  of  the  age,  bat  a 
question  that  has  an  mtimate  coonection  with  our  natiomd  ^^  being^ 
end  and  aim :''  and  we  venture  the  opinion,  that  if  tbe  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  restrictions  to  which  the  European  nations  bov^  rv- 
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factures  in  our  own  country,  to  counteract  the  injmoot  efiect  df 
mch  restricliQSift  upon  us,  tbat  our  government  is  bounds  by  a 
pir^feer  regard  to  its  own  interett,  and  tiie  interest  of  its  constita* 
anti,  to  anply  the  remedy.  For,  if  while  we  continue  to  conswnt 
large  qoanlities  of  tipe  productions  of  the  industry  of  IWlaad  and 
France,  diese  nations  reftue  to  receive  from  as  the  only  articles 
we  can  givt  tbett  in  return,  what  can  we  expect  but  exbausdon 
tnd  poverty? 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  those  com  laws  which  exert  so 
deleterious  an  influence  upon  our  country,  is  highly  important} 
and  it  will  be  both  profitable  and  amusing  to  trace  them  from 
their  ori^n  to  the  presfsnt  period.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us 
now  to  treat  of  those  of  France,  of  which  perhaps  we  are  least 
informed,  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those  of  England. 

The  essay,,  the  tide  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  was 
written  in  conseouence  of  the  following  question,  proposed  by  die 
society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  sciences,  and  the  arts,  of  the  de* 
partment  of  Mame,  for  public  discussion,  \h.  ^^  What  are  the  best 
means  of  preventing,  witti  the  resources  of  France  sJone,  a  scarcity 
of  com,  and  too  great  variations  in  its  price?" 

Our  readers  perhaps  will  be  struck  with  the  want  of  accuracV 
in  the  statement  of  this  question ;  and  the  ambiguity  in  which  h  is 
involved  may  embarrass  them  in  determining  the  precise  object  oT 
inquiry;  but  we  are  soon  informed  that  the  ^'  means**  are  parlia- 
mentary interference,  and  that  the  ^  resources*'  are  restrictions 
upon  importation  and  exportadon.  We  are  induced  to  make 
tfiese  remarks,  lest  it  mignt  be  supposed  that  physical  circum- 
stances entered  into  the  merits  of  tne  subject,  and  the  successfiil 
culdvation  of  the  earth  formed  a  prominent  featin'e  in  the  scheme. 
Tins  latter,  though  undoubtedly  highly  essential,  yet  can  only  oo* 
cupy  a  secondary  position  in  the  scale  of  means  and  resources  of 
France,  as  Frenchmen  consider  the  maxim  trae,  which  tht 
Emperor  Julian  publicly  recognised,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  sove- 
reign to  provide  his  snt^ects  wuh  food.  We  shall  not  now  ques^ 
tion  either  die  soundness  of  this  principle  in  theory,  or  insist  upon 
its  emptiness  in  practice;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  if 
the  parental  solicitude  of  sovereigns  in  this  reraect  were  less  con^ 
spicuous,  dieir  people  would  often  be  saved  the  necessily  of  ap 
^ying  to  them  for  bread — ^the  pain  of  \mhg  denied  it — or  tnt 
mockery  of  thdr  sufferings,  in  bemff  fed  with  com  laws. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  for  the  author  who  preptt* 
red  the  essay,  butasaniqM>logy  for  the  learned  society  which  pno^ 
posed  the  question,  whose  patriotism  and  intdligence  are  the  sub* 
jects  of  a  panegyric.  The  author  properly  conceived  the  object  of 
the  institution,  whidi  was  to  infi^rm  their  sovereign  by  what  restrict 
licms  npon  die  com  trade  he  could  best  discharge  tht  important 
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doty  f^ianiilAtg  Us  siibjeeto  wiA  biead;  and  llsmMttn^Vfom 

ita  discussion : 

**  Nous  Ferrons  (Tabord,  et  le  pint  rapidemeDt  possible,  ce  qae  fttt 
dabs  les  diTers  temps  la  l^islatioo  sur  les  grains.  Mais,  toi^t  en  abr^ 
geant  cet  examen  bistoriqne,  je  de?~rai  insister  sor  les  principalet 
ordoaoances  qui  de?inrent,  auz  diffireotes  ^poqnes  de  la  monarchies 
cemrne  le  type  de  toutes  les  dispositions  snccessivement  adoptees  on 
l^enuuvel^es  jusqu'au  joar  oil  parut  celle  de  1764  i  pais  nous  jeteroos 
nn  coup-d'oetl  sur  k  mnrche  suivie  par  Tadministration,  depuis  le 
ministere  de  M.  Tai*got  jusqu'a  ces  demiers  temps :  nous  finirons 
par  consid^rer  la  legislation  actuelle,  et  c'est  a  la  suite  de  cet  exa- 
tnen,  et  apres  avoir  expose  les  principes  adopt^s  par  la  legislation 
aoglaiae,  que  nous  essaierons  d'lDdiquer  celles  des  mesures  qui  nous 
paraissent  les  plus  susceptibles  de  pr^venir  en  France  les  disettes 
avec  les  seules  ressources  du  pays,  tout  en  ^vitant  (autant  que  pos- 
sible) la  trop  grande  variation  dans  les  prix." 

In  the  early  period  of  the  French  history,  the  traffick  in  grain  was 
a  feudal  right,  claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  eittier  exer- 
cised by  him  or  farmed  out  to  his  favourites  and  dependants;  a  state 
of  thin^  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  the 
correction  of  which  engaged  the  attention,  of  the  early  monarchs 
of  France.  Hence  we  find  Charlemagne  in  806,  Saint  Louis  in 
1259,  Jean  in  13^0,  Charles  V.,  VI.,  and  VTI.,  passing  ordinances  to 
restrain  the  abuses  and  inconveniences  of  the  feudal  privileges,  by 
Jimitat'ons  of  the  baronial  prerogatives,  until  Francis  I.  reserved 
to  himself  the  entire  right  oi  regulating  foreign  trade.  By  letters 
patent  of  this  prince,  issued  the  20th  June,  1539,  the  people  were 
not  only  relieved  from  applying  for  passports  to  export  grain  to 
the  other  provinces,  but  thus  prohibited  from  taking  permits  : 

'^  Et  si  par  contrainte  d^autorit^  autrement,  pour  r^dimer  vexation^ 
Dosdits  sujets  prennent  permission  ou  sauf*conduit ;  nous  vouloos  que 
de  cette  faute  ils  en  soyent  moults  et  punis  d*amendes  arbitrairea 
par  les  juges,  &c." 

• '  And  other  penalties  were  denounced  against  those  who  issued 
snch  permits.  He  also  imposed  a  duty,  equivalent  to  fifteen  fi'ancs 
of  present  money  per  ton  upon  the  exportation  of  grain.  In  1559, 
Francis  II.  passed  a  decree,  the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate 
the  exportation  of  grain  according  to  the  produce  of  the  harvest, 
and  established  an  office  at  Paris  to  receive  tbe  reports  from  the 
dlflerent  provinces  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  superintend  the 
details  of  tbe  edict.  This  regulation  did  not  survive  the  year 
which  gave  it  birth,  and  the  subject  slept  until  the  scarcity  of 
1565  and  1566  revived  it  to  tbe  attention  of  Charles  IX.,  who 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain  without  permission.  The 
governors  of  provinces  were  also  enjoined  to  inform  the  King  of 
the  state  of  the  harvest;  and  the  free  exportation  to  the  necessitous 
proviQces  was  fully  recognised.  In  1577,  Henry  III,  permitted 
the  exportation  in  cases  of  abundance,  and  renewed  tbe  ii^unc* 
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tioB  of  Ibs  pndeeoior  M§mmieaikmtmu^  the  fneetnMile  aimmg 
tU  provinces.  Daring  ibd  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV^ 
Aie  scarcity  iBcident  to  the  revolutiooary  sphrii  of  the  tiroes 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  caused  re^^tioos 
add  prohibitions  which  were  dispensed  with  in  1601,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  return  of  plenty.  Louis  XIIL  in  1631  prohibited, 
under  pain  of  death,  the  exportation  of  grain,  but  maintained  the 
interior  traffick ;  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  stbundant  crops  with 
which  this  period  was  blessed.  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  not  only  permitted  the  exportation  of  grain,  but 
also  remitted,  in  a  state  of  peace,  the  duties  to  which  his  fiscal 
difficulties  obliged  him  to  resort  in  time  of  war.  In  the  years 
1692,  1693  and  1694,  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest,  however,  was 
so  extensive,  as  to  create  the  most  serious  alarm;  and  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  the  government  enacted  several  severe,  arbitrary 
and  impolitic  laws  upon  the  subject,  among  whic;h  we  find  tlie 
following : 

**  Le  12  Septembre,  1693,  un  arr^t  da  cooseil  du  rot  ei\joignait  anx 
■larcbands,  laboareors,  fenniers,  aotres  particuliers,  et  aux  commu* 
oaut^,  de  veadre  leurs  bl^  avunt  le  P'  d^cembre  m^me  aon^e,  en 
ne  s'en  r^servaot  pas  ao-dela  de  ce  qui  ^tait  n^cessaire  pour  lears 
pro?isioQ9  pendant  six  mois,  et  cela  seas  peine  de  confiscation  desdits 
bl^  an  profit  des  pauvres.^' 

And  impressed  with  the  misery  of  the  people  of  Paris,  directly 
before  their  eyes,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  claims  and  necessi- 
ties of  other  portions  of  the  kingdom — 

*'Un  arrSt  du  IdSeptembre,  16*93,  prescrivit  d?)D8  les  graves  circon- 
stnnces  ou  Ton  ^tait  phc^,  defaire  transporter  pour  la  subsistance  du 
peuple  de  la  vilte  de  Paris^  le^  grains  qvt  se  Irouveraient  acheiis  dans 
Urns  les  lieux  du  royaume,  povr  la  dite  vilte, *^ 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  another  decree  was 
issued,  requiring  the  farmers  to  sow  the  land,  in  default  of  which 
any  other  person  was  permitted  to  do  so,  insuring  to  such  person 
the  benefit  of  the  harvest  without  compensation  to  the  occupant. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  commands  at  all  dimin- 
ished the  calamity,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  follows,  for  we  are 
told  that  the  bakers  did  not  dare  to  appear  without  military  es- 
corts ;  that  the  monarch  caused  ovrns  to  be  constructed  in  his 
own  palace,  and  distributed  bread  and  money  from  five  difierent 
places  in  Paris ;  and  that  commissaries  extraordinary  were  ap- 
pointed to  hasten  the  arrival  of  grain  for  the  use  of  the  city, 
rhe  terrors  of  ^is  period  seem  long  to  have  impressed  the  kinff, 
and  so  late  as  l.,^  22d  of  December,  1698,  an  edict  was  issued^ 
denouncing' pain  of  death  against  those  who  should  export  grain 
from  the  kingdom.  Commissaries  were  again  despatched  in  every 
direction,  and,  in  somo  instances,  it  was  discovered  that  grain, 
harvested  In  1693,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  fimners. 
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ceedings  of  thk  reiga  in  relatmi  to  this  subject,  wouU  not  tavB 
been  coai)>lele  but  for  tbe-act  of  the  Slst  of  An^^  1699,  whieb 
provided,  that— 

^  II  est  d^fendn  I  toates  penoones,  de  qvalqiie  ^joalit^  qn'ellet 
soient,  de  Aire  a  ravenir  irajic  et  mmrdumdhe  de  bU$  po«r  lee 
•oheter,  veodre  et  r^vendre  dians  rint^rieiir  da  roynoBie,  qo'sordi 
en  avoir  deonand^  et  obteiia  la  permission  des  officiers  des  justices 
ordioaires  ;  qo'aprds  avoir  pr^  serment  devant  eax,  avoir  fait  eo^ 
registr^a  les  actes  avec  lenrs  noms  et  d^meures  aux  greffes  des 
mtoes  jastices^sous  peine  de  confiscation  des  grains  a  eox  apparte* 
naDt«  500  livres  d'amende,  et  d'etre  d^lar^s  incapables  de  faire  le 
irqfic  des  grains.*^ 

And,  in  the  same  spirit  of  infatuation,  prohibited  all  associations 
or  partnerships  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  grain.  If  nature  has 
established  any  principle  to  control  or  meliorate  the  inequalities 
of  the  harvest,  it  is  by  early  exciting  the  attention  of  the  comnra* 
nity,  and  particularly  the  dealers,  to  the  subject,  who,  by  antki- 
patiag  the  evil,  enhance  the  value  of  the  commodity ;  thereby 
producing  the  double  effect  of  limiting  consumption,  and  in* 
▼iting  the  attention  of  foreign  merchants,  who  furnish  a  su|v> 
ply  in  the  time  of  need.  These  dealers  then  become,  in  fact, 
the  caterers  for  the  people ;  they  are  the  bees  that  roam  abroad 
in  quest  of  honey,  and  place  it  at  the  people's  doors.  What  then 
can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  restrain  their  freedom  and  con* 
trol  their  operations.  In  times  of  scarcity,  perfect  protection  to 
both  buyers  and  sellers,  and  free  and  unfettered  liberty  of  action, 
are  the  greatest  securities  against  famine ;  and  all  laws,  which  in 
such  exigencies  are  intended  to  limit  or  counteract  this  principle, 
prohibit  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  We  fear  that  governments, 
particularly  municipal,  are  yet  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  salutary 
principle ;  for  while  we  see  public  bodies  year  after  year  com- 
placendy  listening  to  the  speeches  against  forestallers  and  regra- 
ters,  and  greedilv  devouring  the  eloquence  of  those  lealous,  but 
short-sighted  politicians,  who  denounce  against  such  the  vengeance 
of  an  insulted  and  injured  people ;  while  we  see  such  bodies,  year 
after  year,  passing  acts  and  ordinances  in  obedience  to  this  sense- 
less clamour,  and  felicitating  themselves  upon  their  happy  effects, 
we  diink  we  discover  in  them  the  same  infatuation  wUcn  dictatea 
these  edicts  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  year  1709  was  marked  by  a  very  serious  failure  of  the 
crops,  which  produced  something  like  a  famine,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  government  resorted  to  any  other  measures  than 
to  maintain  the  free  circulation  of  gndn  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  to  encourage  the  sowing  of  grain  by  remitting  taxes  and 
protecting  the  farmer.  The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  generally 
characterised  by  abundance ;  a  scarcity,  however,  was  expen^ 
enced  in  the  year  1740,  the  evik  of  #hidb  were  aggravated  by  an 
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;  adlMraiei  to  dM  mwiie  rf|[iilMloM  of  ttie  pr^ccdbg 
leign.  Iodieyearl736»aiiaAwaspeftied,rtqairii^parti^ 
cklieft  and  eletraofynaiy  iiwtitatioiitySiteh  as  abbeys,  monastmes;, 
colk^es,  &c  to  keep  on  band  three  years'  supply  of  {nrorisioiis^ 
«ad  wecting  that  apablk  grainery  shoidd  be  constructed  to  coib- 
lain  ten  thoaMnd^mnids  of  grain.  The  imporitionsy  also,  exacted 
wider  the  aanies  of  droito,  phages,  pontonnages,  travers,  co«^ 
Inaies,  be*  were  remitted,  bat  in  six  months  after,  pardaUy  re^ 
newed  by  a  forced  construction  of  an  ambiguous  clause  in  the  dis*> 
pensingacu 

Tlie  nation  now  possessed  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmoi, 
whose  learning,  good  sense,  and  respectabiSty,  could  not  ftfl 
strongly  to  impress  the  court,  licentious  as  it  was,  with  tbe  truth 
and  justice  <rf*  dieir  views.  These  economists,  for  so  they  were 
fiaUed,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  M.  Turgot,  warmly  espoused 
abe  freedom  of  the  com  trade,  and  put  forth  the  following  prin* 
€i|^,  which  josdy  merits  the  title  of  an  axiom  in  pohtical 
economy : 

^  Laissez  faire — le  commerce  et  TiDt^r^t  personnel  sent  1^  qid 
Teillent  i  rotre  cooservatioD ;  si  les  bl^  devieoneot  rares  en  France, 
c'est  en  Prance  aussi  qu'on  les  apportera.'*  ' 

This  prindple,  so  self  evident,  M.  Chaillou  denounces  as  replete 
■with  danger;  and  conndors  it  amply  refitted  by  the  following  weak 
observation. 

**  Mais  qaand  y  panriendroDt-ils  avec  des  communicatioos  iot4- 
rieures  encore  si  imparfaites  ?  dites-moi,  est-il  bieo  certain  que  les 
bateaux  ou  les  voitures  traosportant  des  bl^s  arrive ront  daos  les  pro- 
vinces r^cul^es  assez  a  temps  pour  pr^venir  les  cfiets  d'aoe  cherti 
d^sastreuse  ?** 

Tbe  writings  of  these  disUnraished  individuals  had  a  powarAd 
^fiect  i^Mm  die  ministry,  and  drew  from  thorn  in  1764  an  edic^ 
bv  which  the  free  circulation  of  grain  among  the  different  pro- 
Traces  was  ftiUv  secured,  tbe  importation  from  abroad  permitted, 
and  all  restrictions  removed,  except  as  to  its  exportation,  whidi 
was  only  allowed  when  the  price  dedmed  below  twelve  6raiics 
ten  sous  the  quintal.  So  frail  and  irresolute,  however,  is  man, 
that  the  best  resolutions,  formed  in  moments  of  prosperity  and 
ease,  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  times  of  difficulty  and  pressure. 
Tbe  vears  1769  and  1770  brought  with  them  a  deficient  harvest ; 
and  we  court,  yidding  to  the  cUmours  of  the  peo|de,  (which,  for 
the  honour  of  princes  and  their  minbters,  we  are  willing  to  believe 
could  not  be  resisted,)  on  die  1 1th  January,  1771^  restored  the 
Hio^  odious  restrictions  of  1699.  The  eccmomists  still  continued 
their  efforts  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  sound  policy  and  hbe- 
rali^  \  without  effect,  however,  it  would  seem,  until  the  accession 
gflJoaisXVLfai  1774— the  first  act  of  whose  reign  was  to  call  to 
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the  ministry  M.  Tnrgot,  tlie  most  conspicaous  and  enlightened 
of  the  economists.  On  thf  2d  of  November  of  the  same  year, 
an  edict  wag  issued,  rq^eanng  all  those  laws  which  restrained  the 
freedom  of  action  in  the  purchase,  sale,  and  transportation  of  grain 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  year  1776  was  restored  the  regulation 
of  1764,  in  relation  to  the  foreign  trade  in  grain.  But  a  scarcity 
having  been  experienced  in  the  year  1775,  much  blame  was  impu 
ted  to  these  ameliorating  acts ;  and  such  was  the  public  clamour 
against  them,  that  their  author,  M.  Turgot,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  ministry,  after  exhibiting  to  France  and  the  world,  boA 
in  his  principles  and  practice,  talents  well  suited  to  the  embarrassed 
condition  oi  the  government  and  people. 

The  harvests  of  1777  and  1778  proving  deficient,  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain  was  prohibited,  and  for  some  years  after  was  either 
permitted  or  prohibited,  according  to  circumstances.    But  the 

Jrinciples  sown  by  Turgot  had  now  taken  root,  and  on  the  17th 
une,  1787,  it  was  declared,  that  '*  la  liberty  du  commerce  des 
grains  devait  etre  regards  comme  I'^tat  habituel  et  ordinaire  da 
rovanme,"  or  a  natural  right,  which  it  was  eqdally  oppressive  and 
injudicious  to  subject  to  peculiar  restraints.  Tm  reasons  for  die 
complete  repeal  of  all  laws  wineh  regulate  die  foreign  and  do« 
mestic  trade  in  this  article  are  thus  assigned : 

*'  II  est  maiDtenant  recoona  comme  nous  nous  en  sommes  conraio^ 
cus,  que  lea  m^mes  priucipes  qui  r^clament  la  liberty  de  la  circala* 
tion  des  grains  dans  Tint^rieur  de  notre  rojaume,  sollicitent  aussi 
celle  de  leur  commerce  avec  P^tranger ;  que  la  defense  de  les  expor- 
ter, quand  leur  prix  s^^leve  aa-dessus  d^an  certain  terme,  est  inutile 
puisqn'ils  restent  d^euxm^mes  par-tout  od  ils  deviennent  trop  chers ; 
qu'elle  est  m^me  nnisible,  pimqu'elle  effraie  let  espnts,  qu'elfe 
presse  les  achats  dans  riot^rieur,  qu'elle  retserre  le  commerce, 
qu'-elle  ropousse  Pimportation,  enfin  que  toate  hauste  de  prit  d^ter- 
min^e  par  la  loi  pouvant  ^tre  provoqu^,  pandaat  plusieurs  marches 
xons^cMtifs,  par  des  manonvres  conpables,  elle  ne  taurait  indiqoar 
ni  le  moment  oii  Texportation  pourrait  sembler  dancereufe,  ni  celut 
ou  elle  serait  encore  n^cessaire  ;  et  que  cMtait  aux  incoDT^ients  de 
cette  disposition  qu'on  devait  attribuer  les  atteinles  port^es  a  Tex^ca* 
tion  et  aux  vues  de  T^dit  de  juillet  1764  et  des  lois  subs^quentes." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  are  testimonials  of  an  enlightened 
policy,  that  was  then  dawning  upon  this  nation^  the  full  efiid- 
gence  of  which  it  was  hoped  they  were  prepared  to  enjov  in  tran- 
quillity and  peace ;  but  the  seouel  proved  them  to  be  iU-oinened 
sparks,  which  inflamed  the  people  with  inordinate  expectations^  and 
.kindled  the  fire  of  that  revolution,  which  consumed  in  its  pro^ 
gress,  many  of  th^  dearest  rights  and  most  valued  Uesaings  of 
civilixed  life. 

In  the  years  1788  and  1789  the  nation  again  experienced  the 
evils  of  scarcitj^,  and  edicts  were  published,  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  grain,  and  once  more  oenouncing  forestallers,  punidi- 
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kig  Ibon  wkli  fineaMt  imprisonmeni;  aadsubseqneiidy  impoiti^ 
lioD  was  encouraged,  by  grantiDg  a  boantv  of  two  francs  per  quin- 
tal on  all  grain  imported  between  the  1st  December,  1789,  and  the 
Ist  July,  1790.  For  several  succeeding  years  the  harvest  proved 
abundant,  but  die  turbulence  of  that,  period,  and  the  disposition 
to  conform  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  however  violent  and  un- 
reasonable, gave  rise  to  acts  of  the  most  outrageous  character, 
of  which  none  is  more  distinguished  than  that  against  forestallers. 
Forestalling  was  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence,  and  punishable 
with  .death.  A  number  of  articles  were  enumerated  as  of  the  fint 
necessity,  and  persons  who  dealt  in  them,  and  did  not  offer  them 
for  sale  daily  and  publicly,  were  declared  forestallers.  Persons 
holding  such  articles  were  required  to  make  report  of  them  to  the 
chief  officers  of  the  district,  and  to  declare  their  intention  to  make 
sale  of  Ihem  within  three  days  after  such  report,  and  if  they  refo- 
•ed,  such  sak  was  to  be  made  by  the  public  authorities.  Whoever 
did  not  make  such  a  report,  or  had  reported  falsdy,  was 
deemed  a  forestalier,  and  punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of 
his  goods.  This  atrocious  Act  was  soon  after  followed  by  one, 
which  if  not  sp  iniquitous  in  its  denunciations,  was  much  more  per- 
nicious in  its  tendency;  we  allude  to  that  of  the  11th  Sqitemoer, 
1793,  which  fixed  a  maximum  to  the  price  of  grain — and  which 
was  on  the  Sad  October,  extended  to  every  article  of  human  sub- 
sistence. Many  subsidiary  regulations  were  from  time  to  time 
adopted,  to  enforce  these  provisions,  which  rendered  the  laws  upon 
this  subject  so  vague  and  complicated,  that  few  could  either  com- 
prehend or  conform  to  them.  The  vexations  to  which  eyerr 
kind  of  dealer  in  grain  was  thus  subjected,  and  the  risk  to  which 
their  property  and  even  life  were  exposed,  induced  many  to 
suspend  their  operations,  and  abandon  their  accustomed  busi- 
ness; while  ethers  who  had  on  hand  such  articles,  fearing 
they  might  contravene  the  laws  which  they  could  not  compre- 
hend, and  the  penalties  of  which  were  so  appalling,  or  desirous 
to  avoid  a  sacrifice  of  their  property,  withdrew  their  goods 
from  the  market,  and  concealed  thertT.  The  motive  to  such  con- 
duct was  much  increased,  when  a  depreciated  currency  was 
forced  upon  the  country  under  severe  denunciations.  The  effect 
«f  these  measures  was  such,  that  the  nation,  in  the  midst  of  ac- 
fcaowledged  plenty,  positively  suffered  all  the  evils  of  fam)ne« 

<'  La  r^colte  de  1793,*'  says  M.  Cbaillou^  '*  ^tait  ^  peine  achev^, 
que  j^ja  un  nou?eau  recensement  g^u^ral  ^tait  pr^crit.  Ainsi,  se 
trorapant  perp^aellementsar  la  cause  da  mal,  le  l^slateur  ne  voy^* 
ait  pas  qu'il  prenait  soin  lui-m^me  d'en  perp^tuer  la  dur^e»  par  cette 
tension  conttnueUe  des  esprits  qu'il  eotreteoait,  en  publiant  chaqae 
joor  des  dispositions  sur  les  subeistances. 

**  Les  municipalift^  furent  charg^es  de  veiller  a  Tensemencement 
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des  terres  des  ^migr^.  L^exportatioD  des  gratos  ^tait  piime  dab 

peine  de  mort." 

The  nation  however  was  now  awakening  to  the  sober  cer* 
t^intj  of  its  misery,  and  the  true  causes  which  produced  itj  and 
on  the  9th  June,  1 797,  a  law  was  passed,  abrogating  these  vio- 
lent and  fatal  enactments  of  the  reign  of  terror;  and  in  the  year 
1799,  exportation  of  grain  was  again  permitted  under  certain 
restrictions,  On  the  14th  of  June,  4th  of  November,  and  26ih  of 
Decetnber,  1804  decrees  were  passed,  permitting  exportatioD, 
until  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  South  of  France  should  advance 
to  20  francs,  and  in  the  North  to  16  francs  the  hectolitre — when 
it  was  to  cease.  This  maximum  price  was,  in  1806,  extended  to 
24  francs.  In  the  years  1810,  1G11  and  1812,  a  considerable 
enha(*cement  in  the  price  of  grain  took  place,  attributable,  pcr- 
haps«  as  much  to  the  disordered  state  of  public  affairs,  as  to  any 
deficiency  in  the  harvest,  which  drew  forth  the  decrees  of  the 
4th  and  8th  May,  1 81 2:  by  which  were  restored,  some  of  the  most 
odious  and  pernicious  features  of  those  laws,  adopted  in  the 
most  frantic  moments  of  the  revolution.  AU  dealers  in  grain 
were  obliged  to  purchase  publicly,  after  declaring  such  inten- 
tion to  the.  Prefect;  who  also  indicated  the  quantity  that  each 
bolder  thereof  was  obliged  to  expose  to  sale  on  market  days)» 
The  farmers  were  also  comprehended  in  these  provisions.  The 
decree  of  the  3th  May,  fixed  a  maximum  price,  33  francs  the 
hectolitre,  in  those  departments  where  grain  was  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  the  people;  and  in  such  as  depended  for  a 
supply  upon  the  other  provinces,  the  price  was  fixed  by  the 
Prefects.  The  effect  of  this  new  arrangement,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  to  produce  a  scarcity,  where  none  in  fact 
existed. 

Having  now  reached  the  period  in  French  history,  when  this 
subject  assumes  a  more  stable  and  systematic  form,  wo  shall  give 
a  more  particular  account  of  those  regulations  which  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  nation  has  thought  proper  to  adopt,  and  which  are 
now  in  full  operation. 

An  ordonnance,  of  the  26th  of  July,  1814,  allowed  the  ex- 
portation of  grain,  and  announced  that  it  was  contemplated  by 
the  government  to  propose  such  a  system  as  should  reconcile 
the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  with  that  of  the  consumer,  and 
to  adopt  a  fixed  principle  which  should  regulate  the  exportation 
of  gram.  In  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  a  law  was  passed 
the  2d  of  December,  1814,  which  provides  for  the  division  pf  the 
kingdom  into  three  classes :  these  classes  are  again  subdivided 
into  sections,  Qnd  market  towns  designated  in  each  section,  from 
whence  the  prices  are  to  be  taken  which  determine  the  average. 
Returns  are  required  to  be  regularly  made  to  the  Prefects,  who 
publish  the  prices  weekly.  The  arrangement  will  be  better  un- 
derstood by  attending  to  the  following  table. 
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TitUeau  de  la  division  en  iections  det  trots  classes  de  depariemenis 
itahlies  par  la  lot  dn  2  Decembre^  1814,  relative  a  Vexportatii^n  des 
grains^  farines  ei  lignmes^  etpar  POrdonnance  du  \B  du  mime  mois^ 


SECTIONS. 


Ire. 
2e. 


Ire. 
8e. 

3e. 


Ire. 
«e. 


DEPARTEMENTS  DE  LA  Ire  CLASSE. 

(L'exportation  oe  peat  dtre  permise  dans 
CCS  d6par(enieiit$  que  quand  le  bi^-frament 
est  au-dessous  de  23  fmncs  l*faectoiitre.)* 

De  la  Gironde,  des  Landes,  des  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  des  Hautes-Pyrdn^es,  de 
PAriege  et  de  la  Haute-Garonne. 
Des  Pyren^eS'Orientales,  de  PAude,  de 
PH^rauIt,  da  Gard,  des  6ouches-du 
Kbone,  du  Var,  des  Basses-Alpes,  des 
Hautes-AlpeS)  de  PIsere,  de  PAin,  du 
Jura,  et  du  Doube. 
DEPARTEMENTS  DE  LA  2e  CLASSE. 

(L'exportation  ue  peut  ^tre  permise  dans 
ces  d6partements  que  qoand  le  bi6-fromcDt 
est  au-dessous  de  21  francs  1 'hectolitre.) 

Du  Haut-Hbin  et  du  Bas-Khin, 
Du  Nord,  du  Pas-de  Calais,  de  la  Somme, 
de  la  Seine-luferieure,  de  PKure  et  du 
Calvados. 
De  la  Loire- Inf^^rieure,  de  la  Veod^e  et 
de  la  Charente-Infcrieure. 
DEPARTEMENTS  DE  LA  3e  CLASSE. 
(L*exportation  ne  prut  6tre  permise  dans 
ces  d6parteme))1s  que  quand  le  ble-t'roment 
est  au-dessous  de  19  francs  i'h^ctoiitre.) 

De  la  Moselle,  de  la  Meu9e,des  Ardennes, 

et  de  PAi.'tne. 
De    la     Mancbe,     d'Ule-et-Vilaine,     des 

Cotes-du-Nord,    du    Finistere    et     du 

Morbihan. 


MARCHES . 
r^gulateurs. 


Marans, 

Bordeaux, 

Toulouse. 


Toulouacy 
Marseille, 
Aries,  Lyon. 


Mulhausen, 
Strasbourg. 

Bergues,  Arras, 
Roye,  Soissonsi 
Paris,  Rouen. 
Saiimur, 
Nantes, 
Marans. 


MelK,  Verdun, 
Charleville, 
Soissons. 
Saiut-L6, 
Paimpol, 
Quimper, 
.  ilennebon, 
Nantes. 


The  first  class  embraces  those  departments  where  grain  is 
usually  dearer  than  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
second,  where  it  maintains  a  mean  price ;  and  the  tliird,  where  it 
usually  ranges  lowest. 

The  harvest  of  1816  proving  exceedingly  deficient,  produced 
unusual  distress ;  to  alleviate  which,  the  government  did  not  think 
proper  to  adopt  any  other  measure  than  to  suspend  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  law  of  the  iSth  of  April,  1816,  which  imposed  a  duty 
of  50  centimes,  the  metrical  quintal,f  upon  all  grain  imported,  and 
to  ^fier  a  bounty  upon  importation.!     The  harvest  of  1818  wag 

*  An  hectolitre  is  equal  to  about  ?  48-60  of  our  bushels, 
f  During  this  period  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  90  francs  tiiie  setter,  Which, 
is  equal  to  480  lbs. 
I A  metrical  quintal  is  equal  to  240  lbs* 
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mnmudly  abnndant,  whkh,  together  with  the  iiil)K>rtationty  pfo* 
daced  a  repletion  aud  conseqaenl  reduction  of  price,  ahaiost  as 
iJftrroing  as  a  scarcity.  The  government  now  turned  its  attention 
to  correct  this  evil,  which  M.  Chaillou  thus  mournfully  relates  : 

**Cependant  depuis   1817  les  bl^  n'avaient  cess^  d*a0aer  dum 
DOS  ports  ;  ceux  de  la  M^diterran^e  en  ^taient  eocombr^ ;  et  eo  Mars, 
11)19,  i\  8*en  trouvait  des  quantit^s  fort  considerables  k  Marseille. 
Le  hant  priz  des  subsistances  en  1616  et  1817  avait,  indepeodam- 
ment  des  primes  provoqu^  Timportation  en  France ;  le  mouvemeDt 
une  fois   imprim^  continua.     Aussi,  a  des  prix  excessifs,  a  succ^d^ 
depuis  qaelques  mois  un  cours  pen  eie?^,  qui  lui-m^me,  avec  les 
apparences  d'une  r^colte  prodigieusetnent  abondante,  n'edt  4ii  qne 
Tavant-coureiir  d*une  baisse  encore   plus   marqit^.     On  peut  dire 
que  ravilissement  de  la  deni-^e  ^tait  inevitable  et  prochain  :  pour  le 
'  pr^Tenir,  les  primes  pr^cedemment  accord^es  k  Timportation  avaient 
deja  cesse.     De  plus,  une  erdonnance  du  11   Mars,  1819,  r^voqua 
'Ceiles  qui  avaient  suspendu  la  perception  des  droits  sur  les  grains^ 
farines,  etc,  venant  de  VHranger,     M:us  Tacquitteroent  de  ces  droits 
n'etait  pas  susceptible  d'arrlter  Pimportation  :   il  devenait  impos- 
sible que  I'a^cutture  Fran^aise,   plac^e  d'ailleurs  sous  Teoorme 
poids  de  rhnp^t  foncier  qui  I'accable,  supportat  la  concurrence  avec 
des  produits  obtenus  dans  des  contr6e8  extr^mement  fertiles,  cufti* 
V^es  depuis  pen  d'ann^es,  et  a-peu-pres  exemptes  des  taxes  qui 
pesent  sur  les  rieilles  socidt^s  Europ^ennes.*' 

These  imports  into  all  the  ports  of  France,  we  are  told  in  a 
note,  amonnted  from  the  9th  of  October,  1817,  to  the  30th  of  April, 
1818,  (the  period  usually  of  greatest  importation,)  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  700,000  hectolitres  of  grain,  equal  to  about 
2,000,000  of  our  bushels,  and  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  nation*  for  the  almost  incredible  period  of  one  day,  ei^ 
hours,  thirty-four  minutes,  and  forty-two  seconds.  Truths  so 
imposing,  we  are  told,  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  and  his  ready  sagacity  afforded  the  relief  as 
prompt  as  we  think  it  is  ineffectual.  Emboldened  by  the  exam- 
ple of  England — ^the  pioneer  of  so  much  wise  as  well  as  pemictons 
l^slation — ^and  true  to  the  temporising  and  vacillating  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  sanctified  by  the  lapse  of  so  many  centnries,  he 
seizes  upon  the  project  of  a  law  to  exclude  the  introduetioa  of 
ffrain  into  the  ports  of  France ;  the  reasons  for  which  he  denifa^ 
m  a  long  report  to  the  French  parliament  What  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  consequences  attending  free  trade  does  Ae  report 
exhibit :  and  to  what  dangers  does  it  expose  French  agriculture. 

V  '*  Le  commerce  s^est  ouvert  une  nouvelle  route  d^od  il  peut  tirer 
•les  produits  les  plus  abondants,  en  se  les  procurant  a  des  paix  infini* 

^  The  quantity  of  corn  annually  consunied  in  France,  in  Playfair^  edition  of 
Smiths  Wealth  of  Nations  is  estimated  at  60  millions  of  qoarters,  or  480  mil-^ 
UoBS  of  bushels;  that  of  £ngiand  amounts,  it  it  s?^,  to  18  millions  of  quartan- 
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■601  baft.  D^4on  toot  ^ailibre  est  rompn  eotre  ki  prix  dn  de- 
dans et  du  dehors,  et  ragricnltnre  Frao9aide  serait  frapp^  da  coop 
le  plus  rude»  s'il  n'^tait  port^  remede  na  danger  qui  la  onenace. 

''  Les  besoios  que  la  disette  de  1817  a  en^nl^,  ont  dono^  on  tel 
essor  a  la  caltnre  du  bl^  daes  les  provinces  msses  de  la  M er-Noire, 
^'il  paHUt  certain  qu'en  ce  moment  les  bl^  qui  sont  transports  de 
ces  provinces  k  Maiseille,  b'j  reviemient  qn'a  15,  14  et  16  fr» 
Tbectolitre.  II  est  facile  de  voir  qcielles  seraient  les  cooe^nettees 
d'une  telle  importation  dans  des  provinces  od  il  est  recoona  qoe 
ragricaltore  ne  pent  avoir  quelque  prosp^t^  si  le  bl^  nj  vant 
pas  pins  de  20  fr.  Tbectolitre,  et  il  ne  iirat  pas  croire  qae  le  aal 
s'arr^terait  k  ces  provinces  seoles.  Les  d^parteinents  que  baigne 
le  coars  du  Rhone  et  de  la  Sa6ne,  toes  ceux  qui  alimentent  ordiaaire- 
meat  les  d^partemeots  m^ridionaax,  et  y  ponrvoient  k  Tinsoffisaace 
ordinaire  de  r^coltes  de  c^r^ales,  tronvant  ce  d^oucb^  ferm^,  deT- 
ront  reflaer  sur  les  d^partements  votains,  et  Teffet  de  cet  ^tat  de 
choses  qoi  se  fait  d^ja  remarqner  en  ce  moment,  ae  tarderait  pas  k 
se  fill  re  ressentir  jusque  dans  les  ^  rovinces  da  nord  qai,  depois 
quelques  ann^es,  grace  a  la  facility  p>Qs  grande  qui  s*est  dtabKe  dana 
les  moyens  de  traosport,  sent  en  possession  de  fournir  k  une  partie  de 
la  consommation  du  centre  de  Test  de  la  France  ;  rien  n*emp6che- 
rait  d'ailleurs  les  exp^itions  d'Odessa  de  se  dinger  sur  toss  not 
ports  de  I'Oc^an.  L'augmentation  du  fr^t  n'emp^cherajt  pes  que  lea 
b^n^fices  ne  fussent  encore  ^nonnes  poor  quicooque  ae  Uvrerait  4 
ce  genre  de  speculation. 

"  Q,aand  une  fois  le  mal  a^t^  ainsi  reconnu  et  signals,  le  gouveme* 
ment  serait  inexcusable  de  ne  pas  7  apporter  tons  les  rem^es  qui 
sont  en  son  pouvoir.  II  ne  saurait  j  avoir  de  difficult^  que  darn 
le  choiz  de  ces  remedes ;  et  c'est  ia,  messieurs,  que  nous  devona 
entrer  dans  I'exposition  des  .principes  qui  nous  ont  guidS  dans  la 
redaction  du  proj^t  de  loi  que  nous  avons  sou  mis  an  roi,  et  que  Sft 
m^jeste  nous  a  charges  de  vous  presenter  en  son  nom. 

*'  Ces  principes  sbnt  simples  et  clairs  t  ilsfsont  appuy^  de  I'exeaiH 
pie  d'un  peuple  voisin,  chez  lequel  ils  regoivent  joumellemeiit  le 
plus  grand  d^veloppement." 

To  save  our  readers  trouble,  we  would  cheerfully  abridge  tbe 
details  of  this  law,  but  fearing  that  in  so  doing,  we  might  mar 
the  sense,  we  have  determined  to  extract  it  entire« 

'<  Lot  du  16  JmUetj  1819,  relative  aux  Chains^ 

**  Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  etc. 

**  Art.  I.  Le  droit  permanent  de  cinquante  centimes  par  quintal 
m^trique,  ^taUi  par  la  loi  du  28  Avril,  1816,  sur  les  grains  et  farines 
import^  de  I'^ranger,  est  converti  en  uo  droit,  egalement  perma- 
nent, d'un  fran6  vingt*cinq  centimes  par  hectolitre  de  grains,  et  de 
deux  franca  cinquante  centimes  par  quintal  m^trique  de  farines. 

*'  Ce  droit  sera  r^uit  k  vingt*cinq  centimes  par  hectolitre  de  graina 
et  k  cinquante  centimes  par  quintal  m^trique  de  farines,  lorsque 
rimportation  aura  lieu  par  navires  Frangais. 

Art.  U.   Lorsque  le  prix  des  bl^4roments  indigenes  sera 
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descenda  aa  tauz  de  vingt-trois  fraocs  dans  lea  d^partemeDU  compm 
dans  la  premiere  classe  ^tablie  par  rordonnance  du  18  Decembre, 
1814,  rendue  eo  execution  de  la  loi  du  S  D6cembre  ni^me  ann^e» 
a  celai  de  viDgt-un  francs  dans  les  d^partemenis  compris  dans  la 
seconde  classe,  a  celui  de  dix-neuf  francs  dans  les  d^partementa 
compris  dans  la  troisi^me,  les  bl^s-froments  strangers  import^s  dans 
ces  ddpartements  paieront,  ind^pendamment  du  droit  permanent,  un 
droit  suppl^mentaire  d^un  franc  par  hectolitre,  sans  distinction  de 
pavilion. 

'*  Art.  in.  Lorsque  le  prix  des  bl^s-froments  indigenes  sera 
descendu  au-dessous  des  taux  roentionn^s  dans  Tarticle  precedent, 
chaque  franc  de  diminution  donnera  lieu,  ind^pendamment  du  droit 
permanent  et  du  droit  suppMroentaire  r^gl^  par  Tarticle  2,  a  un  nou- 
yeau  droit  suppl^mentaire  d'un  franc  par  hectolitre,  et  ^galement 
sans  distinction  de  pavilion. 

''  Art.  iV  Dans  les  cas  pr^vus  par  les  articles  2  et  3,  le  quintal 
m^trique  de  farine  de  grains  venant  de  T^tranger  paiera,  ind^pendam- 
meat  du  droit  permanent,  le  triple  des  droits  suppl^mentaires  imposes 
8ur  r hectolitre  de  grains. 

**  Art.  V.  Lorsque  le  prix  des  bl^s-froments  indigenes  sera  tomb^ 
au-dessous  de  vingt  francs  dans  les  d^parteroents  compris  dans  la 
premiere  classe  ^tablie  par  Tordonnance  du  18  D^cembre,  1814,  au- 
dessous  de  dix-huit  francs  dans  les  d^partements  de  la  secondo  classe, 
et  au-dessous  de  seize  francs  dans  les  d^partements  de  la  troisi^me 
classe.  toute  introduction  de  bles  et  de  farine  de  bMs  strangers,  pour 
la  consommation  nationale,  sera  prohib^e,  dans  lesdits  d^partements. 

'*  Art.  VI.  Pour  Tex^cution  des  dispositions  port^es  aux  articles 
2,  3f  4,  et  6,  le  ministre  de  Tint^rieur  fera  dresser  et  arr^tera,  a  la 
fin  de  chaque  mois,  un  ^tat  des  prix  moyens  des  grains  veodus  sur 
les  marches  qui  seront  ci-apres  d^sign^  :  cet  ^tat  sera  public  au 
Bulletin  des  lois,  le  l^^  de  chaque  mois  ;  il  servira,  pendant  le  mois 
de  sa  publication,  a  percevoir,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  les  droits  suppl^mentaires 
^tablis  par  les  articles  2,  3  et  4,  et  a  Tex^cution  de  Tarticle  5. 

**  Art  VU.  Pour  rdlablissement  et  Tapplication  des  prix  moyens 
mentionnds  en  Particle  precedent,  les  d^partements  frontieres  coro- 
prii^  dans  les  trois  classes  dttermin^es  par  Particle  2  dc  la  loi  du  2 
Decembre,  1814,  et  par  Tordonnance  du  18  du  m^me  mois,  seront 
divis^i  en  ^eclions,  conform^ment  au  tableau  annex^  a  la  pr^sente  loi. 

*'  Art.  Vill.  11  sera  ^tabli  un  prix  moyen  pour  chacune  de  ces 
sections  ;  ce  prix  se  rdglera  sur  les  mercuriales  des  ueux  premiers 
marches  du  mois  courant  et  du  dernier  roarche  du  mois  pr^^dent : 
ces  mercuriales  seront  celles  des  marches  regulateurs  indiqu^s,  pour 
chaque  section,  sur  le  tableau  annexe  a  la  presente  loi. 

'*  Art.  IX.  A  Pavenir,  les  prix  moyens  arr^tes  et  publics,  con- 
formemen?  a  la  prd^ente  loi,  serviront  a  r^gler  la  suspension  de  Pex- 
portalion  dans  les  diflereules  sections  indiquees  au  tableau  qui  y  est 
annexe.  Us  remplaceront  ceux  qui  devaient  elre  dresses  en  execution 
des  articles  6  et  7  de  laloidu  2  Dccembro,  !814,lesquelssontabrog<S8, 

""*'  Art.  X.  Les  dispositions  des  articles  2,  3  et  4  de  la  presente 
loi,  seront  applicable?  aux  seigles,  mais,  etaux  farincs  de  seigle  etde 
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mats,  lorsqne  le  prix  en  sera  descenda  a  diz-sept  fVancs  lliectoUtre 
daDS  les  d^partemeots  de  la  premiere  classe,  a  qninze  francs  dans  lea 
d^partements  de  la  seconde  classe,  a  treize  franca  dans  les  d^parte- 
ments  de  la  troisieme  classe. 

*'  ChHque  franc  de  diminution  dans  ces  prix  donnera lieu  aux  droits 
supplemental  res  ^tablis  par  Tarticle  3. 

^*  La  prohibition  port^e  par  Particle  5  sera  applicable  aux  seigles, 
mais,  et  aux  farines  de  seigle  et  ma'is,  lorsque  le  prix  de  ces  grains 
sera  desccndu  au-dessous  de  quatorze  francs  dans  les  d^partements 
de  la  premiere  classe  ;  an-dessons  de  douze  francs  dans  les  d^parte- 
ments  de  la  seconde  classe,  au-dessous  de  dix  francs  dans  les  d^part- 
ements  de  la  troisieme  classe. 

'*  Les  m^mes  dispositions  des  articles  2,  3,  4,  et  5,  pourront  Hre 
^tendues  par  des  ordonnances  rojales,  a  i'orge  et  autres  grains  non 
d^nomm^s  ci  dessus. 

"  Art.  XL  II  n'est  rien  change  aux  dispositions  des  lois  et  r^gle- 
ments  qui  autorisent  Tentrep^t  r^el  des  grains  strangers  dans  les 
ports  du  royanme :  cette  autorisation  est  ^tendue  aux  ?illes  de  Stras- 
bourg, Sierck,  Thion?ille,  Charleville,  Givet,  Lille  et  Valenciennes. 

'*  La  reexportation  des  grains  entrepos^s  ne  pourra,  dans  aucun 
cas,  ^tre  g^n^e  ni  interdite,  sous  quelque  pr^texte  que  ce  suit. 

'*  Art.  Xn.  Le  gouvernement  estautorisd  a  modifier,  daiis  I'inter- 
Talle  des  sessions,  le  tableau  annexe  a  la  pr^sente  loi,  sauf  a  faire 
approuver  ces  modifications  a  la  premiere  session  qui  suivra. 

*•  La  pr^ente  loi,  discut6e,  d^lib^r^e  et  adoptee,  etc. 

•*  Sign^,  LOUIS. 
"  Par  1^  Roi : 

<<  Le  ministre  Secretaire  d^^tat  au  d^partement  de  Pint^rieur, 
"  Sign^,  LE  CoMTE  Decazes. 

We  have  before  us  a  table,  fnot  contained  in  the  book  of  M. 
Chdlloujbut)  published  in  conformity  with  the  requisites  of  the 
law,  wbic;i  we  are  inHuced  to  insert,  that  our  readers  may  have 
a  complete  view  of  the  systeoi. 
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iMmm  i$$  Prix  Jikfftmi  BSguUiiemn  dm  Ommi^  Drene  H 

cm^wrwUmtnU  tmx  «iHicU$  6  et  B  deia  Ln  du  16  JudUt^  1819. 

PRIX  MOYKirjIJ  KEOULATEUaS 

reaultant  des  mercariales  fouraies 
par  les  pi^fets. 

Froment.  |     Seigie.    |      Maia. 


SECTIOHS. 


Pour  la  departements  de  Ire  clcLue^ 
23  francs. 


te.     • 

1T6. 


£  Marans. 

/Bordeaux.     .     .^    18f96c 

(Toulouse.     J 

t  Toulouse. 

1  Marseille. 

\  Aries.       .     • 

(Lyon.  .     .    . 


«1.  00. 


lOf  90c 


10.  23. 


Pour  ki  departemenOs  dt  2e  clasie^ 
21  franot* 


Ire* 


•2e. 


C  M  ulhtusen. 
•    I  Strasbourg. 
'  Bergues.   . 
Arm.  •    • 
Roye.  •    • 
SoissoDS.  • 
Paris.  •    . 
^Roueu. 
iSaumur.   • 
J  Nantes.    • 
( Marans.    • 

Pour  le$  departemeiUi  dt  3e  eUme, 
19frttKCi. 

/Metz. 
1  Verdun.  . 
\  Charle?ille 
(  Soissons. 

Saint-L6. 

Paimpol. 


Qjuimper. 
Hennebon. 
Nantes.    . 


ISf  35c 


19.  36. 


i    19.48. 


16f  89c 


9f  66c 


10.  15. 


8.  14. 


20.  65. 


7f  63c 


11.  19. 


8f  2ac 
7.94. 

14f  68c 


Arr^t^  par  nous  Ministre  secretaire  d^^tat  au  departement  de  Tin* 

t^rieur. 

Paris,  le  31  Aom,  1819. 

Sign^,  Le  Comtb  Diazes. 

Ceriifii  confonne  par  nous  Garde  des  sceaux  de  France,  Ministre 
Secr^Uire  d'6tat  au  departement  de  la  justice, 

H.  Dk  Seiirk. 
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*  It  mfty  be  deemed  rash  in  o^  to  denoance  corn  laws  as  futile 
and  nugatory,  when  the  statesmen  of  England.  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  have  united,  to  give  such  practical  exhibitions  oif 
confidence  in  their  salut  .ry  tendeocj; — yet  we  cannot  forbear  to 
remark,  that  we  apprehend  ^he.latier  nations  have  been  deluded 
by  the  example  ol  the  former  from  whence  the  system  emana* 
ted,  mistaking  the  ostensible  for  the  real  motive  of  her  mea- 
sures ;  for  if  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  the  com  laws 
of  England  are  rather  a  scheme  of  fiscal  policy,  than  founded 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  a  sound  political  economy. 

The  omnipotence  of  legislatures  is  also  a  point  so  well  settled, 
that  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  in  poli- 
tics, did  we  for  a  moment  question  it;  still  however  we  cannot 
but  caution  the  hungry  and  the  naked,  to  beware  how  they  rely 
upon  it  to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing.  We  beg  leave 
also  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  Parliaments,  since  they 
have  undertaken  to  change  the  order  of  nature,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  their  omnipotence  to  apply  the  remedy 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  so  change  the  constitution  of  man^ 
stomach  and  its  gastric  juice,  as  to  enable  it  to  digest  com  laws 
instead  of  corn ;  then,  in  the  language  of  M.  Decazes, ''  le  gon- 
vemement  sera  sans  doute  d^livr^  d^une  grande  et  terrible 
responsibility,^'  and  doubtless  also  the  people  would  have  no 
cause  to  apprehend  a  scarcity,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  pre- 
sent abundance  of  this  species  of  food.  If  the  reader  should  be 
disposed  to  call  such  a  proposition  absurd,  we  have  to  caution 
him  to  beware  how  be  decides  precipitately,  unless  he  is  prepa- 
red to  say,  in  defiance  of  *  the  popular  doctrine,  that  the  best 
method  of  providing  man  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  not,  by 
legislative  enactments,  so  to  bind  up  his  bands  and  legs  as  to 
confine  his  locomotive  faculties ;  for  as  to  ourselves,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  is  most  preposterous. 

We  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  may  assist  us  in  de- 
termining, how  far  restrictions  upon  the  corn  trade  are  calculated 
to  secure  the  object  proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  system  ; 
and  here  we  have  to  regret  the  deficiency  of  the  data  afforded  by 
France,  in  regard  to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain. 
We  before  commented  upon  the  importation,  from  October,  1818, 
to  May,  1819,  which  is  stated  to  amount  to  about  2,000,000 
of  our  bushels;  and  it  seems  to  us  only  neeessary  to  state  the 
fact,  to  refute  any  arguments  drawn  from  it.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  this< importation  took  place  at  a  time  ot  unusual 
and  general  abundance,  that  the  period  included  that  in  which 
exportations  of  grain  from  the  exporting  countries  were  most 
exteoffivei^— when  we  consider  that  the  world  was  tbes  in  a  state 
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6i  profound  peace,  and  commerce  unfettered,  and  ahK>  ^t 
double  this  quantity  is  hardly  one  per  cent,  ^upon  the  amount 
Required  for  the  annual  consumption  of  the  nation, — this  iteiA 
becomes  too  diminutive  for  a  serious  refutation ;  and  yet  it  waft 
the  moving  cause  which  produced  the  French  excluding  law", 
inspiring  the  court  with  terror.  M.  Decazes  with  a  sense  of  his 
*•  erande  et  terrible  responsibility,'*  and  the  parliament  with 
unhesitating  acquiescence  in  his  scheme.  Here  information 
fells  us  in  regard  to  France,  but  we  have  before  us  documents 
in  relation  to  England,  from  which  deductions  may  be  made, 
equally  applicable  to  France. 

The  Bath  society  papers,  vol.  12,  page  353,  contain  an  estt* 
mate  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  annually  in  England 
-^which  is  stated  in  1788  to  have  amounted  to  40  millions  of 
bushels,  estimating  the  population  at  eight  millions  of  persons. 
In  1810,  the  population  increased  to  10  1-2  millions  of  people, 
requiring  63  millions  of  bushels  for  their  supply;  now  if  we  add 
to  this  Ireland  and  Scotland,  having  a  population  of  six  millions, 
it  \till  require,  in  round  numbers,  100  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  to  supply  the  nation  for  a  year.  We  have  made  the  follow* 
tng  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  England  in  wheat  and  flour^ 
from  the  year  1780  to  the  year  1812  inclusive* 


Qguttonof  i    Qurtanof 

Qnarienof 

Qaarteri  of 

Tain 

Wheat  ft  Flovi 

wheat  ft  Floar 

Tears 

Wheat*  Flour 

Wheat  ft  Flobr 

cxportM 

impMtMl 

exported 

imported 

1780 

2a4,059 

3,915 

1797 

54,525 

461,767 

81 

103,021 

159,856 

98 

59,782 

396,721 

83 

145,162 

80,695 

99 

39,362 

463.185 

83 

51,943 

584,183 

1800 

22,013 

1,264,520 

84 

89,288 

216,947 

1 

28,406 

1,424,736 

85 

132,685 

110,863 

2 

149.304 

647,664 

86 

205,466 

51,463 

3 

76,580 

373.725 

87 

120,536 

59,339 

4 

63,073 

641,146 

88 

82,971 

148,710 

5 

77,955 

920,834 

89 

140,014 

112,656 

6 

29,566 

310,342 

90 

30,892 

222,527 

7 

24,365 

400,759 

91 

70,626 

469,056 

8 

77,56r 

81,426 

92 

300,278 

22,417 

9 

31,278 

448,827 

'      93 

76,869 

490,398 

10 

75,785 

1,530,691 

94 

155.040 

327,902 

11 

97,766 

292.038 

95 

18,839 

313,798 

12 

46»325 

246,376 

96 

24,679 

879,200 

We  wmt  leave  the  reader  to  repeat  the  inferences,  dedoci* 
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bte  from  the  fitcts  aimeKd  to  each  year,  ccmfinui^  oanehFes  t^ 
particular  cases.  In  the  years  1800  and  1801,  which  wereyeari 
0f  anosual  scarcity  io  Eogland,  the  average  price  of  wheat  waf 
above  14  shillings  per  Wiqchester  bushel,  or  three  dollars  11 
cents  of  our  money;  besides  which,  bounties  were  offered  upoa 
its  importation,  and  yet  such  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of 
their  annual  wants.  These  however  were  years  in  whidi 
England  was  engaged  in  war.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  w^ 
signed  the  37th  March,  1802,  and  war  recommenced  18th  May^ 
1803;  for  those  years  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  about 
^ight  shillines,  or  nearly  one  dollar  80  cents  of  our  money  the 
Winchester  bushel,  and  yet  the  imports  beyond  the  exports  did 
ttot  amount  to  more  than  6  1-2  ^er  cent  of  their  annual  coq<» 
aumption.  Now  if  we  apply  this  statement  to  France^  whose 
ipeans  of  foreign  supply  cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  Endandf 
and  whose  consumption  is  supposed  to  amount  to  480  miJiioni 
nf  bushels,  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
bow  insignificant  must.be  the  influence  of  foreign  supplies  i^poQ 
their  prices  and  consumption.  Our  estimates  are  made  in  roun4 
ttumbers,  and  inaccuracies  may  be  detected,  but  we  arepersna^ 
ded  they  will  be  found  to  be  so  triflii^  as  not  to  afiect  th€i 
^principle. 

We  have  now  finished  the  narrative  which  we  intended  to  re- 
late, and  have  introduced  a  iew  cursory  observatioDS  which  oc* 
curred  to  us  at  the  moment,  in  order  more  immediately  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  A  wide  field  now  opens  itself  before  us. 
How  far  are  corn  laws  efficacious  to  produce  the  avowed  objeel 
of  their  projectors  ?  In  what  respects  do  they  impugn  or  assist 
that  law  of  nature,  constan^  exerted,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
equalize  and  balance  the  affairs  and  things  of  creation  ?  What 
are  dieir  influence  upon  the  internal  afiairs  of  a  nation,  and.  their 
ixpcnAsm  and  efiect  upon  its  external  relations  ?  Are  they  ema* 
nations  from  an  enlightened  and  improved  state  of  society,  or  an 
inheritance  firom  an  age  of  superstitious  ignorance  and  unfounded 
apprehension,  which  is  adhered  to  in.  the  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
ratner  than  of  sound  policy  ?  What  measures,,  if  smy,  ought  to 
be  pursued  by  the  nations  aggrieved,  to  counteract  th^  effects 
upon  them  f  What  is  the  factitious  state  of  things  whicb  they 
are  calculated  to  produce  ?  These  are  among  the  number  oif 
inquiries  which  now  force  themselves  upcm  our  attention. 

So  much  has  been  published  upon  corn  laws,  by  eminent  wri* 
ters  upon  political  economy,  by  casual  pamphleteers,  and  in  the 
periodical  journals  of  the  day,  that  it  might  be  considered  pre- 
snmptuous  in  us  to  atteinpt  to  add  to  the  exbting  stock  of  learn- 
ing upon  this  subject.  To  undertake  it  at  this  time  would  cer- 
tainly be  premature,  as  a  fiill  view  of  the  com  laws  of  England 
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and  the  facts  connected  with  them,  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  ^ 
but  we  hope  that  the  reflections,  which,  at  a  proper  period,  we 
shall  ofler,  and  which  grow  out  of  the  facts  stated,  if  they  shall 
not  possess  the  character  of  novelty,  will  at  least  present  the  sub- 
ject in  such  a  lig^t  as  to  awaken  to  it  the  interest  and  attention 
of  the  community. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  i^iithout  offering  the  homage 
of  our  respect  to  M.  Chaillou,  for  his  valuable  history  of  the 
com  laws  of  France,  and  for  which  he  was  justly  distinguished 
by  a  gold  medal.  Such  a  work  was  much  required,  and  affords 
that  information  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  this 
subject  fairly.  There  are  many  facts,  however,  still  wanting,  in 
order  to  pi^esent  the  subject  fully  to  our  view,  and  which  we  hope 
will  shortly  be  supplied  by  the  same  hand  which  has  proved  itself 
so  well  qualified  for  the  task.  Upon  this  subject  it  is  data  that  we 
need,  and  with  which  alone  we  can  put  down  the  dogmas  of  idle 
speculators ;  and  let  it  be  recollected,  that  with  these  data  we 
cannot  be  too  abundantly  furnished.  We  think  the  friends  of 
humanity  are  interested  in  this  question,  and  shall  rate  the  bene- 
volence of  him  whose  labours  are  employed  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices, dissipate  the  gross  ignorance,  and  refute  the  false  reason- 
ing, so  conspicuous  in  this  matter,  as  more  rational,  and  quite  as 
humane,  as  we  do  that  of  a  Howard  or  a  Fry ;  and  we  would  as 
soon  decree  triumphs,  erect  monuments,  and  establish  festivals,  in 
honour  of  him  who  shall  deliver  his  country  from  th^  shackles 
of  this  error,  as  we  would  in  honour  of  a  Luther  or  a  Wilber- 
force. 

We  certainly  cannot  accord  with  M .  Chaillou,  in  his  no- 
tions of  the  propriety  of  corn  laws,  under  any  modification 
nor  be  blind  to  those  marks  of  a  courtier  often  apparent  in  his 
work,  and  which  have  caused  us  sometimes  to  doubt  his  inde- 
pendence ;  but  we  should  do  great  violence  to  our  own  feel- 
mgs,  and  injustice  to  the  author,  did  we  not  say^  that  the  ^vork 
before  us  exhibits  strong  evidence  of  an  enlightened  mind,  dili- 
^nt  research,  liberal  sentiment,  candid  inquiry,  and  just  think- 
ing. We  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers, 
and  should  be  happy  to  see  an  American  edition  of  if,  render- 
ed into  our  language. 
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Art.  n.— %4  Memoir  on  the  Commerce  and  Kavigation  of  the 
Black  Seoj  and  the  Trade  and  Maritime  Geography  of 
Turkey  and  Egypt;  illustrated  with  Charts:  by  Hknry  A.  S, 
Dearborn.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  vol.  of  Maps,  pp.  790.  Boston. 
Wi^Us  &  Lilly,  1820. 

The  author  of  these  volumes,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  was 
first  impressed  with  the  importance  (to  the  United  States)  of  the 
trade  furnished  by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  adjacent 
and  other  territories  of  Turkey,  by  a  conversation  with  Commo- 
dore Bainforidge;  who,  in  the  year  1800,  had,  it  seems,  made  a 
.  reluctant  voyage  to  Constantinople,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dey  of 
Alters.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1816  that  Mr.  Collector  Dear- 
born found  leisure  to  give  to  this  subject  afM  examination;  nor 
till  18 1 9,  that  the  result  of  his  researches  was  offered  to  the  public, 
in  the  two  volumes,  now  under  examination. 

In  reviewing  a  literary  work,  it  is  always  useful  to  ascertain 
the  motives,  under  which  it  has  been  begun  and  conducted ;  be* 
cause  these  will,  in  general,  furnish  an  abundant  source  of  illus- 
tration to  the  text.  Fortunately,  in  the  present  case,  the  frank- 
ness of  the  writer  spares  us  both  the  labour  of  research  and  the 
uncertainty  of  conjecture ;   for  *he  explicitly  avows,   that  *  not 

*  finding  among  fiie  many  volumes  which  had  been  written, 

*  respecting  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
'  any  connected,  historical,  geographical  and  statistical  account  of 

*  these  regions,'  he  had  been  induced  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
And  again;  that  not  finding  in  the  government,  a  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  ^  they  had  even  passed  over 
^  the  Euxine,  as  a  blank  in  the  map  of  the  world,'  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  enlighten  their  darkness,  and  quicken  them  into  a 

*  competition  with  the  powers  of  Europe, — who  had  all,  little  and 
great,  found  means  to  unlock  this  mare  clausum ;  and  were  now 
actually  employed  in  dividing  among  them  that  golden  fleece, 
which  Jason  and  his  followers  left  behind  them.  He  accordingly 
concludes  his  introduction,  by  suggesting  an  immediate  di^o- 
matic  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte! 

To  this  exposition  of  his  views,  in  writing  the  book,  Mr. 
Dearborq  has,  with  very  commendable  modesty,  annexed  a  view 
of  the  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  execute  it.  The 
names  of  five  or  six  American  contributors  are  given,  and  with 
them  a  catalogue  of  seventy-six  European  authors,  ancient  and 
modern — from  whose  labours,  we  are  told,  the  present  work  is 
prindpaUy  compiled.  With  all  possible  deference  however,  for 
the  decisions  of  the  author,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
thi«  whoti^sale  way  of  acknowledging  his  obligations,  is  not,  for 
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many  reasons,  the  best;  and  that  the  old  fashioned  retail  mediod 
of  inverted  commas,  to  apprise  the  reader  that  he  has  got  oii 
foreign  ground,  and  a  note  at  the  bottom  giving  the  name  o^ 
die  owner,  would  have  much  better  promoted  both  convenience 
and  justice,— convenience,  because  it  would  not  then  have  been 
necessary  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  quotation,  to  wade 
trough  a  whole  book  b  getting  at  a  single  page,  or  perhaps  a 
single  paragraph ;  and  justice,  because  as  it  now  stands,  we  have 
column  upon  column  of  sermonising,  good,  bad,  and  indi/Ierenti 
without  knowing  the  name  of  a  single  preacher!  What  blunders 
this  omission  may  bring  with  it,  can  only  be  imagined.  What,  for 
instance,  if  we  should  mistake  the  turgid,  Asiatic  stile  of  Gibbon, 
or  the  literary  smattering  of  Barthelemy,  for  the  pure,  Attic  am} 
profound  learning  of  the  Collector  himself,  or  vice  versa  ?  When, 
therefore,  public  curiosity  shall  call  for  a  second  edition  of  the 
work,  we  would  humbly  recommend  to  the  modest  author,  that 
neither  Ihs  own,  nor  any  other  candle,  should  longer  remain  under 
p.  busheL 

Notwithstanding  this  blemish,  and  the  omission  in  the  cata«p 
logue,  of  several  publications  of  high  authority,  (which  we  suppo^ 
sed  sufficiently  common-place  to  have  reached  the  Emporium,*) 
we  scruple  not  to  acknowledge,  that  we  opened  the  book  with  ^ 
higher  degree  of  expectation  than  is  usual  to  us ;  and  even  had 
QO  doubt,  but  that  we  should  find  it  a  compendium  of  much  that 
was  worth  knowing,  in  relation  to  the  Euxine,  &c.  by  mariners, 
merchant^,  and  statesmen.  Whether,  in  these  anticipations,  we 
have  or  have  not  been  disappointed,  will  probably  be  sufficiently 
seen,  by  the  following  br jet  and  rapid  examination  of  its  contents. 

The  first  division  of  the  work,  under  the  title  o(  History  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea^  occupies  132  pages, — and  without 
much  additional  labour  or  ingenuity  might,  with  similar  mate- 
rials, have  been  made  to  occupy  as  many  more.  Beginning  with 
the  name  [Euxinos]  which  the  Greeks,  either  in  compliment  or 
in  derision,f  imposed  on  this  great  sheet  of  water^  the  author, 

*  Such  are  Pejsoimel^  Traits  sur  la  Commerce  de  la  M er  Noir— M entelle 
et  MalteBnm^  G^og^raphie  Math^matique,  physique,  Sic. — ^Beauchamp^  Re- 
lation historique  et  g^oeraphique  dHin  Voyag^e  de  Constantiiiople  k  Trebizonde 
par  mer  l^a  5  de  la  Republique:  Vojaffe  de  la  Propontide  et  de  la  Mer  Noire, 
par  Chevalier :  M6moirB  «ur  V  Egypte,  (by  the  French  Institute,^  and  (in  eveiy 
^tng  that  belcmgs  to  the  ancient  monuments  of  Greece)  Chandler^  Marmora 
Arundaliana:— Inscriptiones  Attica  (SchoedisMaffai,) — ^Antiquit^  d^Athdnes, 
par  Stewart  &  Revett: — Ruins  of  Athens,  hy  R.  Sayer: — Les  Raines  des  plut 
ieaux  Monumens  de  la  Gr^,  par  M.  Seroi:— Voyage  pittoresque  de  la 
Gr^ce,  par  M.  Choiseul: — Gouffier: — Monumens  Antiques,  par  Mellin: — 
Recueils  de  Cayleu  et  de  M.  Guattani,  Ac. 

f  «  La  Mer  Noire,  ou,  en  turc,  Kara  Denghisi,  a  ^th  appeUe  aaciennement 
Euxin  ou  Eujeinos,  par  trome,  carBuxinos  veut  dire  hoepitalier,  et  lee 
bords  de  cette  mer  Miaient  habil^  par  les  peuples  les  plus  feroces  et  les  phif 
inhospitaliers  du  monde.^    G^ograpbie  Physique  et  Mat  Tom.  10  p.  12* 
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after  a  very  brief  view  of  its  local  sitnatioii,  and  without  once 
condescending  to  encumber  his  text  with  vulgar  notices  of  lati-^ 
tudes  and  longitudes,  hastens  into  a  physical  inquiry — wheth^ 
th^  depth  and  surface  of  this  inland  sea  has  undergone  any  great 
alteration?  and  if  it  has,  whether  this  was,  or  was  not,  a  conse- 
quence of  an  irruption  over  its  original  barrier,  either  by  an  ex- 
traordinary accumulation  of  water,  or  by  some  volcanic  convul* 
slon,  which  opened  a  road  for  it  through  the  Jbasin  of  the  Helles- 

Cit  into  the  Archipelago  ?  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much 
m  for  censuring  the  affirmative  conclusion,  at  which  Mr.  D« 
arrives  on  both  these  points — for,  according  to  him,,  the  first  b 
sufficiendy  established  by  a  bed  of  cockle  shells  found  at  Odessa^ 
tiXkd  by  some  enormous  pebbles,  discovered  at  the  Thracian  Bos- 
pborus;  and  the  second,  by  those  volcanic  remains,  which 
abound  on  the  shores  of  this  outlet,  and  the  Cyanean  Islands,  bc« 
What  most  surprises  us  is,  that  with  the  works  of  Strabo  before 
him,  he  should  have  omitted  to  fortify  hb  opinion  by  that  of 
Strata f  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  who  employed  himself  in 
many  speculations  on  this  very  subject ;  or,  that  passing  him  by 
in  silence,  he  should  not  have  made  a  freer  use  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  who  warmly  espoused  the  hypothesis  of  Strato,  and  was  even 
enabled  by  it  to  account  for  tlie  Dardanian  deluge;  of  whichf 
however,  neither  Homer  nor  Herodotus,  though  Uving  so  much 
nearer  the  time  of  this  supposed  catastrophe,  and  engaged  in 
historical  details  of  the  very  region  it  desolated,  nor  Hesiod, 
though  a  native  of  Beotia,  say  one  word!  But  leaving  this  ques- 
tion to  that  venerable  corps  of  S^avans,  the  Antiquarians,  who 
delight  in  cracking  nuts  which  contain  nothing;  let  us,  Hke 
practical  men,  return  to  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  aborigines,  of  every  country,  form  the  first  luik  in  the 
history  of  its  commerce;  whence  it  is  that  our  author  informs  us, 
that  the  Amazons,  (a  whole  nation  of  maiden  ladies,)  having  been 
routed,  in  a  very  ungentlemanlike  manner,  by  the  Greeks,  fied 
to  the  precipices  of  Liake  Meotis,  and  there  falling  in  love  with 
those  smoom  and  courdy  fmows,  the  Scnrthians,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  change  their  habits  and  principles,  and  become  vfwei. 
The  consequence  of  this  primitive  commerce  was,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  a  new  race  of  men  and  women,  who  after- 
wards became  a  distinct  and  warlike  nation,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Sarraatians.  Again:  Sesostris,  (the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Sheshac  of  the  Hebrews,) 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Ister,  whence  he  returned  to 
Egypt,  leaving  behind  him  a  detachment  at  Colchis.  The  con- 
dition of  this  detachment ;  the  number  of  men  and  women  com- 
posing it;  whether  they  were  sick  and  unable  to  go  on,  or  dis- 
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contented,  and  desirous  to  stay, — ^whether  in  a  word,  tbey  aban- 
doned their  leader,  or  their  leader  abandoned  them, — are  points 
which  unfortunately  cannot  now  be  settled;  but  the  main  fact, 
that  a  body  of  Egyptians  did  occupy  the  banks  of  tl^e  Pbaus,  is 
fliily  established  by  Herodotus,  the  father  of  all  history.* 
•  Having  thus  peopled  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  furnished 
for  it  the  first  great  elements  of  commerce,  our  author  proceeds 
directly  to  his  object ;  and  that  nothing  connected  with  it  may 
be  lost,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  a  voyage,  of  such  remote  anti- 
quity, that  neither  its  date,  nor  its  means,  nor  even  its  direction, 
-can  now  be  ascertained.  This,  in  his  own  expressive  and  popu- 
lar language,  he  calls  "  the  periplus  of  the  Oriental  Hercules  ;'* 
and  that  it  should  not  stand  entirely  alone,  either  for  nakedness 
of  facts  or  deiicient  authenticity,  he  couples  with  it  the  achieve- 
ments of  Theseus  ;  who,  after  chastising  those  belles-dames,  the 
Amazons,  married  their  qucn,  as  a  reward  for  his  labour. 

The  most  inveterate  sceptic  in  criticism  will  not  doubt,  but 
that  any  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  would  neces- 
sarily be  very  imperfect,  that  did  not  contain  the  story  of  Phrixui 
and  Helle  and  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  which  the  former 
carried  off  with  him  to  Colchis,  sacrificed  to  Mars,  and  hung  up 
in  a  temple,  dedicated  to  that  warlike  personage.  We  are 
accordingly  informed,  that  Jason  and  his  companions  pursued 
the  ram  and  the  robbers,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis, 
killed  the  dragon,  and  the  bulls  with  brazen  feet,  who  snorted 
fire,  and  bore  off  all  that  was  left — the  skin  of  the  ram,  and  thd 
king's  daughter  into  the  bargain.  Considering  (and  very  wisely) 
that  the  route  by  which  the  hero  effected  his  retreat,  could  not 
fail  to  become  an  object  of  much  mercantile  or  other  curiosity : 
our  historian  offers  two  conjectures  on  this  very  inten  sting 
point— the  one,  that  Jason  descended  from  the  fountains  of  the 
T^ais  to  the  Palus  Meotis,  Whence  he  proceeded  through 
Scythia  and  Sarmatia  to  the  Chronian  sea,  and  thence,  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  to  Greece ; — ^the  other,  that  traversing 
Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt,  he  regained  his 
own  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  commerce  ordinarily 
carried  on  between  Alexandria  and  loleus.  Whether  he  crossed 
the  oceans,  which  on  either  hypothesis  he  must  have  passed,  in 
boats,  in  ships,  or  in  cork  jackets,  is  left  undecided,  and  might 
have  created  much  learned  discussion  and  disturbance,  were  it 
not  that  Mr.  Dearborn  comes  at  last  to  a  new  and  more  proba- 

*  Les  Cimm^riens  6taient  les  premiers  habitans  conims  de  la  Crim6e.  Men- 
telle  et  M .'Bruo.  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  Homer's  description  of 
this  Russian  Paradise :  '^  Constant  mists  load  theit  atmosphere,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  never  felt  there.  A  perpetual  night  covers  these  unhaj^y  mortals.^ 
llthB.  of  the  Odyssey. 
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ble  condusion,  viz.  that  he  returned  by  neither  of  these  routes, 
but  taking  the  shortest  way  home,  sailed  strait  down  the  Euxitie 
into  the  Hellespont,  and  thence  into  the  Archipelago.  On  this 
expedition,  we  have  the  following  sage  remark,  which  the  facts 
we  have  stated  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest — ^  From  the  era  of 

*  this  celebrated  adventure,'  says  our  author,  *  we  may  discover, 

*  not  only  a  more  daring  and  enlarged  spirit  of  enterprise,  but  a 
'  more  decisive  and  rapid  march  towards  ctvUizaiion  and  humanity ^ 

*  and  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences^  which  has  ever  marked  the 

*  progress  of  commerce.^  We  are  accordingly,  after  a  few  words 
said  about  the  trade  of  Phenicia,  and  the  painted  linens  of 
Colchis,  most  profitably  engaged  in  listening  to  an  illustration  of 
the  above  maxim,  in  the  successive  expeditions  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  and  Xerxes  against  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks ;  and 
have,  besides,  the  benefit  of  reviewing  in  detail  every  step  oftwr 
old  acquaintance  Xenophon  and  his  ten  thousand,  in  their  famous 
retreat  from  Persia  to  Greece. 

Having  no#  reached  a  new  era  in  history — the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  ascendancy  of  their  enemies — ^it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  the  use  that  the  latter  made  of  their  victory.  We 
are  accordingly  told,  that  '  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  having 

*  bef  n  captured  by  Alcibiades,  the  Grecian  fleet  often  visited  the 
^  Euxine  under  their  most  distinguished  admirals;  and  that  the 
^  regions  of  Taurida,  Tamen  and  the  Boristhenes,  became  the. 

*  emporium  of  this  ambitious  republic,  and  continued  to  supply  her 
^  with  the  principle  of  her  existence,  as  a  maritime  power,  so  long 
'  as  she  retained  her  commerce  and  her  colonies,'  the  most  di»- 
tinguished  of  which  were  '  the  Milesians,  to  whom  may  be  attri- 

*  buted  those  surprising  sepulchral  monuments,  found  on  both  sides 

*  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus.'  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that 
with  so  fair  an  occasion  for  settling  an  historical  question,  long 
and  warmly  debated,  viz.  the  origin  of  the  Irish  nation — our 

author  should  have  permitted  it  entirely  to  escape  him;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  is  so  highly  probable  that  the  colony  he  speaks  of, 
were  the  very  IVGIesians,  who,  embarking  on  the  Euxine  under 
the  direction  of  Nemedius,  saUed  for  Ireland,  and  took  possession 
of  that  beautiful  island,  about  thirty  years  after  the  first  Grecian 
colony  (carried  thither  by  Perthoienus)  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  plague.  It  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have 
«een  this  point  discussed  by  our  author  with  bis  usual  acuteness ; 
nor  have  we  any  doubt  but  that,  prompted  as  well  bv'  generosity 
as  by  justice,  he  would  have  taken  part  with  the  weaker  side,  and 
efiectually  put  down  the  sneering  Scot  and  hasty  Englishman, 
[M'Pherson  and  Whitaker,]  who,  arraying  themselves  against 
the  venerable  tr$uiitti<m8  of  Erin,  have  pretended  to  know  better 
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than  Ifkkiden  themselves,  where  they  came  from.    But  to  retoni 
(o  our  proper  subject — the  commerce  of  .the  Euxin^ : 

As  toe  rhenicians  gave  way  to  the  Gfreeks,  so  these  were  at 
last  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Romans.  Still  it  is  sufficiently 
evident,  that  before  this  last  power  (mighty  as  it  was)  could  be 
Completely  established  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  we 
must  witness  tlie  fiiU  of  the  7th  and  great  Mithridates — and  by 
an  obvious  association  of  ideas,  be  exceedingly  gratified  with  a 
full  account  of  the  birth,  business,  talents  and  writings  of  Arrian. 
—We  pause  for  a  moment,  to  notice  another  hiatus,  valde  defleo- 
dus! — ^wfaat  would  have  been  more  natural  or  connected,  after 
this  biography  of  Arrian,  (the  historian  of  Alexander,)  than  a 
biography  of  Alexander  himself?  What  more  just,  towards  this 
greatest  of  men  and  of  heroes,  than  to  have  had  his  exploits  re- 
4:opded  in  this  new  history  t>f  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  f 
What  more  important  to  the  science  of  arms,  than  a  well  written 
and  able  comparison  between  the  heavy  and  impressive  order  of 
4be  Macedonian  Phalanx,  and  the  lighter  and  more  flexible  dis- 
positions of  the  Roman  Le^on?  What  more  essential  to  history,, 
than  a  regular  deduction  of  the  oblique  order  of  batde,  not  from 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  from  Epami- 
nondas  to  Philip,  and  firom  PhiUp  to  Alexander.  But  let  us  not 
become  too  warm  or  too  loud  in  our  kmentadons — perhaps  we 
do  our  author  an  iiyury  in  requiring  so  much  from  one  who  has 
already  given  us  a  gr^t  deal  more  than  we  either  bargained  for, 
or  expecUMl.--Once  more,  therefore,  we  return  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine. 

The  reader^  if  by  this  time  be  has  not  lost  his  memory,  as  well 
ms  his  patience,  will  recollect,  that  the  last  people  of  whom  our 
author  was  speaking,  were  the  Romans*  Now,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  making  us  better  aoauainted  with  these  brigands  and 
Dullies,  he  gives  die  names  ana  fortunes  of  all  their  Emperors, 
from  Coustantine  the  Great  down  to  Constantine  Paleologus  and 
his  successor  David,  the  last  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty;  with 
tlnir  eva4asting  wars,  and  weaknesses  and  crimes,  and  a  plenti- 
fid  store  of  collateral  matter  besides — such  as  the  rise  of  Maho- 
met, the  madness  of  the  Crusades,  the  quarrels  of  Venice  and 
Gencm,  the  progress  of  Tamerlane,  the  appearance  of  the 
Russians,  ana  lasdy,  the  theA  committed  by  the  Christian  mis- 
sionmes,  in  carrying  off  from  China  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm, 
concealed  in  tlieir  canes!  Among  these  details,  was  necessarily 
included  the  fall  of  Constantinotde,  which  could  not  be  very  well 
told,  without  a  descrihpdon  of  toe  people  who  took  it — whence  it 
is,  that  we  are  at  last  indulged  with  a  view  of  the  Saracen  Empire 
^nd  dynasQ^ — the  Othmaos,  and  Achmets,  and  Amuraths,  and 
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Mustaphas,  down  to  Mahomet  the  2d,  who  being  the  captor  of 
the  capital  of  the  East,  became  at  once  ihe  master  and  the  tyrant 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  churlishly  »bm  h  up  against  all  other  na- 
tions. This  poUcy,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  Russia,  and  had  the  effisct  of  engaging 
her  in  a  long  succession  of  wars  and  treaties,  which  bring  us  down 
to  our  own  times,  and  to  the  following  prediction: — *•  Rising 

*  from  the  ruins  of  savage  kingdoms,  the  colossal  genius  d[ 
^  Russia  advances  from  tiie  north,  not  like  Brennns  and  Atula, 
'  wielding  the  sword  of  slaughter  and  the  firebrand  of  devastation, 
'  but  holding  aloft  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  flambeau  of  soi* 
^  ence.  As  he  approaches,  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstitiwi 

*  retire;  the  astonished  Musselman  recollects  with  terror  his  sacri- 
'  legions  outrages  in  the  iiallowed  temples  of  God;  the  infidel  de- 

*  spoilers  of  Egypt,  Pale^ne,  Byzantium  and  Greece,  tremble  with 

*  dismay,  as  they  mark  his  firm  and  resistless  march.    Ere  long,  - 
'  standing  on  the  everlasting  foundations  of  Constantinople,  he  wUl 

^  unfurl  the  Imperial  banner,  and  as  die  retiring  multitude  cast  aa 
'  averted  look  firora  tiie  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  they  y^ 

*  behold  tills  appalling  figure,  pomting  with  a  stern  and  manda- 
^  tory  countenance  to  the  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,*  as  the  eonge- 

*  nial  regions  of  the  routed  Ottomans;  there,  where  ignorance  has 
'  fixed  her  eternal  dwelHng,  is  designated  the  fiiture  Empire  of 
'  the  Mahometan  dynasty  r — to  all  which,  without  any  snemng, 
and  without  the  smallest  expectation  of  recriving  in  return  a  dki- 
mottd  ring,  or  a  gold  snuffbox,  we  heartily  say,  Amen. 

Such  is  the  be^nning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  Mr.  Dear- 
borh^fi  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black^  Sea!  And  if  the 
reader,  whether  he  belong  to  the  counting  house  or  to  the  Cabi- 
net, does  not  profit  by  if,  the  fault  is  assuredly  mot  our's.-^AAer 
all,  we  are  unwilling  to  part  in  levity  with  either  our  author  or 
the  subject,  and  shall  therefore  hasten,  while  we  may,  to  give  to 
both,  a  Utde  serious  consideration. 

*  We  may  be  peitnitted  to  ocmtrast  with  tlus  de«cri|)ti<m  ttf  Lenw  Asia, 
Ibmt  of  a  French  diploraatnt,  who  kaew  it  personally  and  intimatdy.  Speak- 
^1^  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  France  with  regard  to  these  semi-barbarians,  he  says,—- ^*  Nous  seols 
pouvons  leur  garantir  cette  belle  Asie  Mineure,  leur  patrie  naturelle,  et  le 
s6jour  des  vrais  croyans ;  cette  riante  et  spacieuse  peniosule,  sitn4e  au  centre 
do  monde,  boid6e  au  nord,  au  snd,  i  lV>uest,  par  la  mer,  et  ee  defendant  a  Pest 
par  des  fleuyes  et  des  deserts.  Enferm^s  dans  ce  vaste  jardin,  les  Turcs 
gouteront  en  paix,  loin  des  regards  des  infidelles,  tout  le  boiiheur  que  com- 

g>rtent  leurs  institutions,  sHl  est  vrai,  que  la  mMiocrit^,  soit  Idtat  le  plus 
Torable  a  la  f^icit6  des  nations,  conune  &  eelle  des  indiridus."    Beaiij«m^ 
Tableau,  Tom.  Sd.  p.  332, 
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The  canses  of  Mr.  D^s  failiirey  in  das  part  of  hb  work  (and  diat 
be  has  failed,  mast  no  longer  be  dissembled)  are  three— 

Ist  He  was  probably  not  aware,  that  tbe  kind  of  writing  he 
,  adopted— that  of  comfiuuion — ^wUle  it  promises  great  facility  and 
abundant  matter,  b  encompassed  with  difficulties.  Such  are— the 
temptation  it  offers  of  saying  too  much;  the  hazard  to  which  it 
exposes  us  of  not  always  saying  what  is  most  proper;  the  nice^ 
it  enjoins  of  so  tying  together  tbe  different  parts,  as  to  give  to 
them  a  character  of  unity;  and  lasdy,  the  utter  impossibility  it 
creates  of  escaping  that  kind  of  patch  workj  (so  offensive  to  good 
taste,)  which  an  inequality  of  skill  aud  intelligence  in  the  different 
writers  from  whom  we  abstract,  must  for  ever  produce.  Were  we 
indeed  to  borrow  only  from  those  who  were  equal  in  qualifica* 
tions,  (a  thing  not  very  practicable,)  the  objecdon  would  hardly 
be  less,  since  every  original  writer  has  a  manner  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  himself.  What  association,  for  instance,  would  be  more 
revolting  than  to  bring  together  a  page  from  ^wift,  another  from 
Addison,  a  third  from  Johnson,  and  a  fourth  from  Burke?  And . 
for  this  evil  we  know  no  remedy,  unless  perhaps  one  may  be 
found  in  giving  to  such  publications  a  dramatic  rorm,  and  intro- 
ducing each  speaker  uncfer  his  own  proper  name. 

2d.  In  selecting  a  subject,  Mr.  D.  has  taken  one,  concerning 
which  nobody  knows  much,  and  with  it  a  tiile^  which  unfortu- 
nately holds  out  a  promise  of  a  ^eat  deal.  To  this  cause  is  to 
be  imputed  that ''  inane  et  arcessitum"  (that  redundancy  ef  mat- 
ter, foreign  from  the  subiect,  and  that  almost  total  want  of  all 
that  really  belongs  to  it)  which  characterise  the  whole  of  this 
division  of  his  work.  The  stories  of  Hercules,  of  Theseus,  and 
of  Jason,  may  amuse  children,  and,  like  other  iSctions,  may  even 
be  employed  to  prop  a  doubtful  chronological  theory:  but  have 
they  any  p<M»sible  connection  with  a  history  of  commerce  f  Do 
they  suggest  a  single  idea  useful  to  a  mariner,  a  merchant,  or  a 
statesman  ?  Even  after  we  arrive  within  the  precincts  of  legiti- 
mate history,  does  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  do  more  than 
illustrate  our  ignorance  ?  Of  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Pbenicia 
with  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  we  literally  know  only  the  name; 
and  to  the  Romans,  in  their  better  days,  so  remote,  so  barbarous 
aud  so  contemptible  was  the  r^on  in  question,  that  they  even 
refused  to  bestow  upon  it  the  dignity  of  a  Province!  To  the  lat- 
ter Romans,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  were  (as  to  commerce) 
what  the  Jews,  Armenians  and  Greeks  have  long  been,  and  now 
are  to  the  Turks,  mere  navigators  and  factors, — but  of  their 
traffick  on  the  Euxine,  where  are  now  to  be  found  the  details,  or 
even  the  results?  During  the  long  dominion  of  the  Turks,  from 
tbe  date  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  tbe  treaty  of 
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Kaidmrip,  what  is  there*  knoim— or  what  is  there  worth  know- 
ing, of  this  commerce?  It  is  admitted  that  Constantinople  was  its 
oidy  mart;  and  an  excfaision  of  foreign  traffick  and  foreign  traders 
its  leading  principle :  Where  then,  if  we  carry  our  ^ews  back- 
ward from  the  year  1784,  shall  we  find  any  instruction  useful  to 
the  modem  inquirer?  Is  it  to  the  fragments,  to  be  found  in  the 
oraticms  of  Demosthenes,  or  in  the  historical  notices  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Polybius,  that  we  shall  resdrt  for  such  instruction  ? 
Alas !  they  but  amount  to  this — that  the  Greeks  derived  a  por-" 
tion  of  the  wheat  and  timber,  employed  by  them,  from  Pantica- 
peum  and  Theodosia — that  they  gave,  in  return,  wines,  cloths  and 
arms — ^that  their  ships  kept  the  sea  five  months  of  the  twelve,* 
and  that  the  only  guides,  in  their  navigation,  were  the  stars  and 
the  shores!  And  is  it  with  such  a  stock  of  roaterisds,  that  any 
prudent  man  would  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  earliest  ages? 

After  these  remarks,  we  need  hardly  add,  that  the  era  of  in« 
strucdve  history,  in  relation  to  this  commerce,  does  not  begin  till' 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  that  it  consequently  was 
with  this  point  of  time,  that  Mr.  D.  ought  to  have  commenced  his 
labours.    And — 

3d.^  The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  cause  of  failure,  is  the 
omitting  to  give,  in  its  proper  picuxj  the  information  thei  compiler 
actually  possessed,  with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
commerce  in  question.  In  the  chapter  before  us,  we  find  only  a- 
sort  of  index  of  wars  and  treaties,  which  could  not  fail  to  affect 
the  subject,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  only  properly 
exhibited  in  their  results.  Even  the  nptice  of  Mr.  Antoine,  ex- 
plains rather  his  personal  fortunes,  than  the  suggestion's  and 
plans  submitted  by  him  to  tlie  Russian  Government,  and  which 
no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  that  policy  which  dre\^  to  a  single 
port  of  the  Euxine  1500  vessels  in  one  year.f    It  is  no  sufiicient' 

*  From  April  to  August — ^hoth  months  inetuded. 

f  The  policy,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  was  that  of  inducing  the  Poles  (while 
they  had  a  national  e^ustence)  to  gire  to  their  surplus  produce  a  new  route> 
and  instead  of  sending  it  by  the  Niemer  and  the  Vistula  to  the  Baltic,  to  carry  it 
down  the  Dneiper,  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister  to  the  Black  Sea.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  route,  Uie  produce  got  much  sooner  to  market,  found  a  much  better 
one,  and  avoided  the  yexatious  exactions  of  the  Prussian  goyemment.  The 
suggestion  was  that  of  M.  Antoine,  a  sensible  French  merchant,  who  had 
lived  long  at  Constantinople,  and  made  himself  much  acquainted  with  the 
geography  and  products  of  the  countries  watered  by  rivers  discharging  them- 
selves into  the  Black  Sea.  He  had  the  patronage  of  his  own  court,  and  aoon 
obtained  as  much  of  that  of  Russia  as  was  necessary  to  his  object  A  Polish 
writer  (M.  Malekeusky,)  in  1804,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  and  nation  to  this  subject,  and  to  their  special  interest  in 
it,  by  showing  that /rom  tfu  proximUy  of  their  JledUerranean  portsj  and  the 
idod  and  queUity  rf  their  proaucU^  thev  were  the  people,  of  all  others,  most 
likely  to  carry  on  this  commerce  to  advantage!. 
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apology  for  such  omissionsy.  that  this  or  other  similar  informatiofi 
is  given  in  the  topographical  division  of  the  work — first,  because 
it  does  not  regularly  belong  to  that  division;  and  again,  because 
it  enters  essentially  into  the  historical  part,  md  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary there,  from  the  deficiency  already  noticed.  * 

To  put  the  reader  more  completely  in  possession  of  the  natnre 
and  extent  of  this  objecticHi,  ana  at  the  same  time  to  give  another 
if>ecimen  of  the  work,  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
topogn^ical  description  of  Odessa. 

•  *  The  village  of  Kadjobej  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Empres^  as 
a  most  eligible  situation  for  a  maritime  city.  It  was  in  the  former 
Turiusb  territory  of  Bessarabia,  between  the  Bog  and  the  Neister, 
on  the  south  aide  of  the  bayof  Kadjobej,36  miles  west  of  Otchakov. 
At  that  time  it  aconsisted  of  a  small  Tartar  fort  and  a  few  miserable 
huts,  but  the  harbour  bad  been  long  resorted  to  bj  the  vessels  which 
Ba?igated  the  Black  Sea  as  a  shelter  in  winter,  and  during  storms  and 
adverse  winds.*  *  In  1796  the  name  of  Kadjobej  was  changed  for 
Odessa.'  vol.  1.  p.  233. 

*  In  1803  this  place  contained  only  SOOO  souls,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  for  many  leagues  was  an  uncultivated  desert.'  ^  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  ofRicfalieu  [in  that  year,  and  as  Governor  Gene« 
ral]  an  unprecedented  actifitj  was  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
^iers,  fortifications,  magazines,  lazarettoes,  and  buildings  of  all  kinds*' 

*  There  being  no  con?enient  wharves  or  docks  where  the  vessels 
could  lie  secure  and  lade  and  unlade  with  facility,  two  moles  were 
Mmmenced,one  1290,  and' the  other  1890  feet  long.— This  artificial 
fcrt  comprises  $n  area  of  120,000  squar^  yards.  The  entrance  is 
908  feet  wide,  so  that  the  ships  may  get  in  with  the  wind  at  north 
east  which  before  was  adverse  ;  the  anchorage  is  good — the  bottom 
being  of  fine  sand  and  gravel.  The  depth  of  water  within  the  port  is 
sufficient  to  admit  the  largest  ships  of  war,  and  being  never  froEen 
tver,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  other  Russian  harbours  in 
the  Black  and  Azoff  seas,  which  are  generally  obstructed  by  ice  for 
several  months,  while  vessels  can  arrive  and  depart  from  Odessa 
through  the  whole  winter.'  vol.  1.  p.  236. 

*  In  180d,  645  vessels  arrived  [at  this  port]  and  exported  wheat 
alone,  to  the  amount  of  5,772f,000  rubles  ;  and  in  1815,  1500  vessels 
arrived,  and  were  laden  with  6,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the 
various  products  of  Russia.  The  exports  of  1816  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  60,000,000  of  rubles.  During  the  year  1817,  3,000,000 
busheb  of  wheat  were  shipped  for  the  single  port  of  Leghorn,  the 
freight  of  which  amounted  to  1,350,000  dollars  ;  3C0  sail  of  vessels 
averaging  10,000  bushels  each,  were  employed  in  this  trade,  and  a 
third  of  that  number  transported  1,000,000  of  bushels  to  Naples,  Ge- 
noa and  Marseilles.  The  present  population  of  the  city  exceeds 
40,000,  while  that  of  the  surrounding  country  has  increased  in  an 
equal  ratio.'  vol.  1.  p.  240. 
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Mr*  Dearborn,  seeing  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  this  un- 
paralleled growtf),  bj  some  necessary  and  sufficient  means,  sug- 
gests the  principal  cause  of  it,  as  follows  :  **  Alexander  I.  be- 
held with  peculiar  solicitude,  and  justly  appreciated  the  import- 
ant consequences,  which  his  territories  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  would  derive  from  this  general  commercial  movement* 
Odessa  being  the  point  where  the  trade  would  principally  con- 
centrate, he  encouraged  it  by  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  from 
the  duties  of  import  and  export  ;*  which  had  been  extended  to 
all  the  other  ports,  and  offered  great  advantages  to  foreigners 
and  his  own  subjects,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  this  new  city."  By  another  order  of  the  6th 
March,  1804,  all  imported  articles  (not  prohibited)  may  remain 
in  Magazine,  without  paying  duties  for  eighteen  months,  and 
by  a  farther  regulation  of  the  same  date,  9ilransito  trade  was  es- 
tablished m  favour  of  Odessa  ;  that  is,  all  goods  riot  prohibited, 
and  brought  thither  by  sea  or  land,  were  permitted  to  pass  fo> 
sale  and  consumption,  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  through 
Cubissar  and  Mohilef,  to  Austrian  Germany ;  through  Radze- 
vill ;  and  to  Prussia,  through  Kraisky.  ''  An  additional  order  of 
the  26th  of  October,  1808,  removed  such  remaining  difficulties 
as  experience  had  suggested,  and  permitted  free  of  duty  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  merchandize  that  was  allowed  traDsito.'.V 

*  The  imports  from  different  countries  into  Odessa,  cotnprehend  ~ 
ahnost  every  article  of  commerce.  Consuls  and  houses  of  corres- 
pondence are  established  in  the  city  b^  the  gofertiments  and  subjects 
of  such  nations  as  have  secured  by  treaties,  with  the  Ottooum  Porte, 
the  right  for  their  vessels  freely  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  Bos]^»- 
rus  of  Thrace.'    vol.  i.  p.  241. 

*  The  exports  Oom  Odessa  consist  of  all  the  articles  usually  ob- 
tained in  the  Baltic  ;  but  wheat  may  be  considered  the  grand  staple 
commodity  at  present.     The  business  of  the  city  is  principally  trans- 

*  «<  11)18  reductioB,  (says  Antoine)  it  real,  on  articles  of  exportation,  sine* 
the  duties  which  by  tariff  would  amount  to  100  rabies,  now  pay  but  75. 
Though  the  rule  be  the  same  with  respect  to  imported  goods,  still  the  result  is 
different.  This  difference  is  owin^  to  the  regulation  of  the  custom  house,  that 
all  duties  he  paid  in  rix  dollars — allowing  for  each  dollar,  only  140  copecks^  «i 
price  very  inferior  to  what  they  cost.^  The  object  Is  to  bring  foreign  com  into 
Kttssia. 

f  Aot^»ine  thus  explains  this  transito  trade—"  On  the  5th  March,  1804, 
Alexander  published  an  order  tliat  all  Ibreign  goods,  allowed  to  enter  ihe  port 
of  Odessa  by  sea,  and  all  those  corning  thither  from  any  city  of  Russia,  snail 
be  suffered  to  pass  wUhoui  any  transit  dtity^ — &at  is — they  shall  not  pay  a  Jit- 
cond  duty  at  any  custom  house  of  the  interior.  A  work  of  high  authority,  un- 
der the  title  of"  Voyage  des  dcu\  Frau^ais,"  speaks  of  great  abuses  in  th^ 
Kussian  custom  houses. 
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acted  by  twelve  brokers  or  factors,  who  are  recommended  by  the 
merchants,  and  patented  by  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  Each  factor 
has  one  or  more  substitutes  of  his  own  choice.  They  receive  half 
of  one  per  cent  brokerage,  on  the  amount  of  all  purchases  and  sales. 
All  agreements  are  made  on  stamped  paper,  which  besides  the  stamp 
doty  of  Qne  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  pay  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
Ibe  government.'     p.  246  &  256. 

*  The  tribunal  of  commerce  is  composed  of  a  president,  two  mem* 
hers,  an  imperial  proctor,  and  a  secretary,  nominated  by  the  go- 
vernor,  and  two  merchants  chosen  by  the  people.  This  tribunal 
has  cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  out  of  any  commercial  transaction, 
and  there  is  no  appeal  from  its  decisions,  except  directly  to  the  se- 
nate. The  manner  of  conducting  suits  before  it,  is  simple  and  not 
expensive.  A  swdrn  translator  is  attached  to  this  maritime  court, 
who  translates  into  the  Russian  language  all  papers  that  are  pre- 
sented for  its  inspection. 

*  There  is  a  bank  of  discount  and  deposit  similar  to  those  in  the 
•ther  cities  in  the  empire,  with  a  capital  of  760,000  rubles.  Bills 
of  exchange,  endorsed  by  two  respectable  merchants  established  in 
the  city,  are  discounted  for  not  less  tban  nine  months,  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent  per  annum.  A  merchant  who  has  a  large  amount  of 
goods  on  hand,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  in  want. of  funds,  can  obtain  from  a  third  to  three  quar* 
ters  of  their  estimated  value,  by  pledging  them  as  collateral  security 
to  the  bank.'    p.  257. 

*  The  chamber  of  commerce  consists  of  five  members  and  a  se* 
cretary,  chosen  by  the  merchants,  and  represents  them  in  all  trans- 
actions with  the  governor  in  relation  to  commerce.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  body  to  petition  the  governor  for  the  redress  of  grievances^ 
and  solicit  such  indulgences  or  alterations  in  the  maritime  regula- 
tions, as  the   interests  of  the  merchants  may  occasionally  require.' 

*  The  merchants  are  divided  into  four  classes,  as  is  the  case  all 
•ver  Russia.  Strangers  who  are  not  naturalized,  constitute  the  fourth 
class,  and  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  internal  commerce.' 
p.  268,  269. 

The  2d  division  of  the  work  is  professedly  devoted  to  statist 
tics  and  topography^  and  has  a  more  definite  character,  both  of 
merit  and  demerit,  than  its  predecessor ;  for  though,  like  that^ 
it  abounds  in  matter  foreign  from  the  subject,  still  it  drfiers  in 
the  quantum  of  such  matter,  and  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  epi- 
sode and  digression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  omissions  and 
mistakes  of  the  historical  part  are  comparatively  innoxious-^ 
they  put  noman^s  life,  or  limb,  or  property,  in  jeopardy — ^while 
an  error  in  topography  may  strand  a  ship,  and  another  in  sta- 
tistics, embroil  a  nation.  That  Mr.  D.  wrote  his  book  with 
smy  intention  of  producing  either  of  these  effects^  we  neither 
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iaaert,  nor  insrouate,  nor  believe  ;  but  that  there  are  errors  in 
Ae  woik,  which  may  lead  to  both  pubJic  ctod  private  calamitj, 
can^  we  thiok,  be  very  distinctly  shown.  What  omissions,  for 
instance,  are  more  extraordinary,  in  the  topography  of  mari- 
time  cities,  than  those  of  /att/ioiei  and  longitudes  ?  or  what  more 
injurious  to  the  navigator  ?  Yet  has  Mr.  D.  uniformly  omitted 
«ttch  notices !  What,  also,  can  be  more  mischievous,  than  to 
state,  as  a  law  of  the  climate,  in  any  particular  case,  that  a 
harbour  never  freezes,  and  that  it  is  as  accessible  in  winter  as 
in  summer — ^when  the  contrary  is  a  fact  sufficiently  established  ? 
Yet  has  Mr*  D*  committed  this  error  in  relation  to  Odessa.* 
Again :  were  a  government  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  a  writer, 
who,  from  an^  cause,  depressed  the  actual  population  of  a  na*'- 
tion  (concermng  which  he  writes)  nearly  one  half;  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  magnifies  the  extent  and  security  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  very  nation,  in  the  same  ratio — ^into  how  many 
-errors  might  not  diis  lead  ?  In  estimating  the  population  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Mr.  Dearborn's  minimum,  is  5,000,000,  and 
bis  maximum  9,000,000,  and  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
lie  puts  at  10,000,000 ;  making  a  total  of  15,000,000,  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  19,000.000,  in  the  other — a  number  considera- 
bly short  of  that  which  the  ablest  geographical  inquirers  of  the 
present  day  have  ascribed  to  it.  Two  of  these,  (Mentelle  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  Malte  Brun,  a  Danish  s^avant)  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  say,— ^^  Si  la  Turquie  avait  r^ellement  les 
50,000,000  d'habitans  que  certains  geographes  lui  donnent, 
eHe  tiendrait,  sous  ce  rapport,. le  second  raw  parmi  les  empires 
de  la  terre :  mais  ce  nombre  est  exag^r^.  On  ne  pent,  d'apr^s 
les  calculs  les  plus  iavorables,  donner  i  cette  empire  plus  de 
30,000,000  d^habitans.  Voki  comment  cette  population  est. 
distribute  sur  la  territoire : 

"Turquie  d'Europe^  26,000  (square  leagues.)       18,000,000  hab*s. 
Tarquie  d'Asie,        90,000     ....      9,000,000    - 
E^Tpta,  8,000     ....      2,600,000     • 

Total,       124,000  (s.  leagues.)  29,500,000  habV 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  between  Mr.  Dear- 

bom'd  estimate  and  that  of  the  French  and  Danisfi  geographers, 

"^  Essai  Historique  snr  la  Commerce  et  la  Nayigation  de  la  Mer  Noire,  p. 
216.  See  also  page  227  of  the  same  work,  on  the  dan^is  attendiDg  thii 
oaTJ^atioa  in  the  months  of  ^onmber  and  Decetnber,  and  the  practice  of  re. 
maining  in  port  tifl  the  month  of  March.  Mr.  Pearbom^  2d  vol.  contains 
three  very  osefnl  posters  on  the  nanigYi(iMi  of  the  Boiphoros  and  Black  Sea, 
taken  from  this  w<nk*    6iacomnia! 
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^  DMrboni^s  (knmeru  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Ifaere  is  a  difierence  of  9,000,000  on  the  first  article,  aiiA 
1,000,000  on  the  second!  a  discrepancy  sufficiently  wide  to  justify 
tis  in  supposing,  that  they  cojuld  not  hare  drawn  their  infqrmatioii 
from  the  same  source^.  With  regard  to  Asiatic  Turke}^,  both 
are  perhaps  below  the  truth.  The  population  of  a  part  of  this 
territory,  Syria,  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  at  home,  as 
well  as  abroad.  The  Druzes  and  Maronites  assign  to  it  900 
souls  per  square  league,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are 
contented  with  less  than  half  that  number,  or  400.  Now,  if 
the  smallest  of  these  estimates  be  applied  as  a  rate  to  the  whole 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  would  give  the  enormous  result  of 
36,000,000!  In  these  calculations,  however,  we  can  but  ap- 
proximate the  truth — for  by  what  means  can  it  be  ascertained, 
m  a  country  without  records  or  science,  and  in  which  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  government,  and  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
tiniie  in  forbidding  the  necessary  researches?*  Another  as^ 
sumption  of  our  author,  on  this  bead,  is  liable  to  1  ss  uncer- 
tainty, for  besides  striking  out  of  his  account  the  tributaries  of 
Africa,  he,  without  any  ceremony,  strikes  out  also  those  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia — two  provinces,  whose  circumference 
is  computed  at  six  hundred  leagues. 

-  Mr.  D.'s  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Ottoman  commerce,  is 
not  liable  to  any  similar  objection,  fas  already  hinted) — but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  much  overrated  its  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  : — ^a  remark,  which,  by  the  way, 
•  brings  to  our  recollection  bis  proposed  mission  to  the  Porre« 
Diplomatic  intercourse  is  founded,  on  usage,  on  views  of  po- 
litical convenience  or  interest,  on  commercial  calculations,  or, 
on  all  these  combined.  When  it  is  the  result  of  the  first,  it 
-^comes  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony,  and  the  game  is  never 
worth  the  candle;  originating  from  the  second,  its  importance 
is  more  obvious,  because  it  then  connects  itself  with  the  pas- 
sions, which  occasionally  agitate  a  nation — ^with  hope' and  with 
feai^— with  jealousy  and  with  pride,  &cc. — ^in  the  third  case,  it 
is  a  mere  calculation  of  pecuniary  profit,  arising  from  the  ex- 
change of  the  surplus  produce  of  one  country,  against  the  sur-i 
plus  produce,  or  the  money,  of  another.  Now,  of  these  three 
motives  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  it  is  only  the  last  that  could 

*  When  Beanchamp,  in  1779  or  1800,  negotiated  with  the  Turkish  Go- 
vemmeiit  for  permisuon  to  ascertain  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Black 
Sea,  with  a  view  of  correcting  the  charts  which  mercantile  men,  without  the 
necessary  instruments  or  knowledge,  had  made  of  it, — he- received  for  an- 
swer, that "  the  Turics  wanted  no  charts,  good  or  bad;  that  they  could  navi- 
gate very  well  without  any,  and  that  more  exact  ones,  than  already  existecf, 
would  have  no  effect  but  to  ii^ore  them,  by  instructing  their  enemies." 
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cttll  for  ft  coDBexioQ  between  m  and  the  Ottonmn  Porte.  We 
have  savages  enough  nearer  home,  on  whom  to  exercise  our 
facaities  at  making  bows  and  compliments*  We  have  no  pro- 
vinces  in  India,^ — like  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,-— to 
enlarge  or  to  defend,  and  whose  secunty  would  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished  bj  a  good  or  an  ill  understanding  with 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  Nor  have  we, — like  other  powers 
of  the  same  region, — any  real  interest  in  preserving  what  they 
call,  the  balance  of  power.  Russia,  or  Austria,  may  extinguish 
two  or  three  of  their  neighbours,  without  doing  us  any  mischief, 
or  even  exciting  amon^  us  any  jealousy ;  1st.  because  our  re- 
moteness is  a  powerful  barrier,  against  the  strongest ;  and  2d« 
because  we  are  taught  by  the  history  of  the  world,  that  s^y 
great  national  accumulation  of  means,  for  the  purposes  of  uni- 
veiisai  conquest,  never  fails  to  defeat  itself — ^it  crumbles  to 
atoms,  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight  From  these  views 
of  the  subject,  the  problem  before  us  is,  then,  reduced  to  this: 
•Will  the  advantages  of  the  commerce  of  Turkey  (to  the  United 
States)  outweigh  the  expenditure  and  risk,  which  must  be  ihp 
curred,  in  maintaining  and  supporting  it  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  shall  not  so  into  details.  Neither  our  time  nor 
our  limits  will  admit  of  these,  but  (to  supply  the  defect)  we 
will  offer  a  few  genera/  cormderations^  derived-*-from  the  nature 
and  extent  of  a  commerce  of  exchange,  between  us  and  Turr 
key  ; — ^from  the  competitions  with  other  nations,  unavoidable  in 
the  prosecution  of  it ; — from  the  character  and  habit  of  th# 
Turkish  trader;  and,  lastly^  from  those  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment itself. 

1st.  The  position  of  the  two  countries  (in  relation  to  this 
equator)  is  nearly  alike— the  one  being  placed  between  tha 
36th  and  48th,  and  the  other  between  the  34th  and  45th  d^ees 
of  north  latitude.  A  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,-Htf 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  preceding  description-^pre- 
vails  in  each ;  the  more  southern  parts  producing  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  more  northern,  wool,  wheal;  iron, 
sai^  peltries,  beef,  and  fish ;  and  those  of  intermediary  positioOt 
grains,  pasturage,  fruits,  be.* 

If  such  then  be  the  articles  they  refpectivelyj^mttA,  let  us  next 
see,  what  are  those  which  they  severally  require  ?  The  publica- 
tions of  Peysonnel,of  Antoine,  and  of  Beaujour^and  the  elaborate 
tables  of  Serafoni,  show,  that  wines,  cloths,  India  cottons^  silks, 
velvets,  ironmongery,  cutlery,  watches,  medicinal  drugs,  dye 

*  <*  Wool  is  the  principal  export  from  ConttantinoplB,  sad  tiae  fecml  f voa 
IheLevBnt.^    &eoc:.  l'b7.etMat.--«itiiaeTiirqaic# 
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Irtuffii  sugar,  and  cotfee,  are  the  foreign  armies  most^nai^ete^ 
bie  in  Turkey ;  and  we  sufficiently  know,  that  those  are  ttie 
articles  which  are,  also,  most  in  demand  here*  These  eiSTects  of 
a  similarity  of  soil  and  climate,  sufficiently  indicate,  that  any 
proposed  commerce,  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey, 
could  not  be  either  extensive  or  profitable,  if  confined  to  their 
own  products ;  and  that,  to  make  it  worth  pursuing  at  all,  the 
former  must  become  carriers  between  the  latter  and  other  nai- 
tions*     But, 

■  2d.-  With  what  prospect  of  success  can  you  enter  into  com* 
petition  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  are  already  engaged  ift 
this  trade  ;  whose  establishments  are  formed,  whose  correspon* 
dehces  are  settled,  whose  agents  are  instructed  in  the  state  of 
the  maricets,  in  the  kinds  and  quality  of  the  goods  of  difierent 
places,  in  the  circumstances  which  influence  both  the  sale  and 
the  value  of  these,  in  the  means  best  calculated  to  propitiate  the 
local  authorities,  and  lastly,  in  the  language  and  usages  of  the 
country  ?  Again :  who  are  the  nations  engaged  in  this  trade  ? 
The  English^  who  pursue  it  under  a  charter,  which  forbids 
them  to  employ  any  foreign  bottom  :*  the  Gtrttians  and  Rttsnans^ 
who  principally  approach  the  markets  of.  Turkey,  through  the 
ttiedlum  of  their  own  rivers,  the  Danube,  the  Don,  fee*  and 
in  vessels  of  very  difierent  size  and  structure  from  those  used 
on  die  ocean :  the  Italians^  who  have  only  the  Adriatic  to  navi* 
gat^,  in  getting  to  a  market :  the  French^  who  from  the  proxi* 
mity  of  their  ports,  and  the  patronage  of  their  government,  are 
enabled  to  make  two  voyages  in  the  year:t  and  the  R&gustme^ 
whose  territories  touch. those  of  Turkey,  and  who,  besides,  per* 
form  their  voyages  with  much  more  economy,  than  any  other 
people*!    If  to  these  circumstances,  (which  principally  con- 

♦"The  Engfish  cjlnmnerce  with  the  Levant,  is  carried  on -by  a  eompanyi 
(which  cannot  exceed  400,)  and  which  was  instituted  in  1606.  ^'  Mais  ils  ne 
penvent  faire  ce  commerce,  que  par  batimens  appartenant  k  la  Compagnie. 
ilsjureht  en  y  entrant,  de  ne  prater  leur  nom  ni  leur  enterprise  k  personne, 
^  Us  s^engagent  par  le  meme  serment,  &  ne  reccvoir  les  produits  de  Turqni^ 
qoi'ietL  ecfaange  de  radeurs  foumi^s  en  productions  natiooales.'^'-JBiKiif^otir. 

t  The  French  have  always  in  the  L^yant  a  great  many  vessels,  engaged  in 
carrying  frbm  one  Turidsh  port  to  another.  Each  ressel  is  divided  into  24 
sections,  and  these  sections  are  again  subdivided  at  will.  The  crew  consists 
of  about  10  persons  to  each  vessel.  AU  reuliain  abroad  three  years,  and  are 
fi)g«ther,  called  thecaraVan.  The  whole  number  of  French  ships  employed 
3rearly  in  trade,  with  Turkey  and  its  dependencies,  averages  six  huBdred.— « 
Man. 

f  The  Ragusans,  are  the  Dutch  of  the  Meditentnean.  They  had,  in  1797, 
more  than  250  merchant  ships,  50  of  which  were  employed  in  the  Turkish 
earrying  trade.  Tlheir  IMghtisat  areiy  h)wpfiee---tfae^r•eanl6narepart- 
1wnintheprofitBof  thevoyag«,aDdhaveno  wages.    This  rtgulatiDii  r"-"^ 
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eero  nsrigBtion^  we  add,  that  the  natuHM  we  have  mentioned 
supply  the  wants  of  Tarkey,  and  are  enabled  to  do  so  with  their 
cwnprodudf,  either  natural  or  manufactured,*  we  state  enough, 
we  think,  to  pot  down  any  cakujation  of  a  successful  competi- 
tion, formed  on  the  basis  of  American  enterprise  and  economy ; 
for  which,  however,  we  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  high* 
est  respect* 

3d.  The  Turk  is  ptt>verbtal]y  indolent  and  haughty.  No« 
thing  of  ordinary  occurrence  puts  him  into  motion.  He  sitA 
eross-legeed,  day  after  day,  in  the  same  apartments  and  on  tiie 
same  sopna— smoking  much,  talking  little,  and  tfainking  less. 
His  demeanour  to  the  people  of  other  European  nations,  is  dis* 
tant  and  supercilious — rarely  employing  towards  them  any  epi- 
thet more  respectful,  than  that  of  Chnetian  dogf  Nor  can  it 
be  otherwise,  since  soil,  climate,  government,  and  religion,  unite 
tiieir  influences  in  making  him  what  he  is.  Where  the  mild- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  predisposes  to  rest,— where  the  fields  of 
the  earth,  yield  themselves  to  small  degrees  of  labour, — where 
the  government  recognises  only  masters  and  slaves, — and  where 
religion  provides  a  paradise  after  death  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
abounding  in  pipes  and  sherbet,  and  sopbas  and  bouris ;  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  Turk  should,  in  this  world,  be  both  in^ 
active  and  anti-social  ?  What  however  may  excite  our  wondet 
IS,  diat  with  all  these  causes  of  abstraction,  he  should  be  so  par- 
ticulariy  fond  of  Dutch  sequins^  Hungnrian  talares^  and  Turkish 

ibem  carefal,  industrioQB,  uid  ecoBomieal.  lliey  lire  prineipallj  on  salt  61I1 
and  black  oliveB.  Beanjoor  cooiiden  them  as  the  aafy  rirals  in  this  trade^ 
that  the  French  have  reason  to  fear.    VoL  I.  p.  265. 

*  England  furnishes  India  gfoods,  clothes,  ironmongeiy,  cutlerj,  tin,  lead, 
coffee  and  sugar,  jewelry,  and  watches.  Their  exports  in  this  last  article  are 
imniense,  amounting  to  1,332,000  piastres  annually.  Russia  sends  silks  and 
Mfwelry,  but  prindpally  peltries.  England  has  arrired  at  a  competition  witk 
ber  in  this  article ;  but,  the  furs  of  Canada  were  found  to  be  dearer,  and  of  a 
quality  inferior,  to  those  of  Russia.  From  1780  to  1790,  the  importations  of 
France  from  Turkey,  amounted  to  7,000,000  /.  T,  During  the  same  pe- 
riod her  exportations  to  Tikrkey,  amounted  to  8,000,000  1.  The  basis  of  this 
commerce,  were  cloths,  called  londrineBy  and  laces.  Germany,  of  all  the  pow^ 
^nof  Eunnie,  is  most  cxtensiyely  engaged  in  trade  with  Turicey.  In  return 
for  her  cloths,  called  Leipdcs^  her  muslins,  her  cutlery,  her  glass  ware,  &c.  (of 
which  she  sends  to  Salonica  alone  tothe  amount  of  2,000,000  piastres  annually,) 
she  receives  cotton,  wool,  oil  and  fruits,  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  piastres, 
ibr  whieh  one  third  is  payable  in  produce,  and  two  tiurds  in  Dutch  sequins, 
AT  Hun|^arian  talares.    Mem, 

t  This  courtesy  is  even  preserved  in  the  ceremonial  for  the  introduction  of 
an  Ambassador.  The  Vizier,  by  a  written  message,  asks  permission  of  the 
Sultan  to  present  to  him  the  Ambassador.  **  An  mfidel!'*  says  he,  <*  naked 
tmd  kMngryy  is  here^  and  demandi  permittion  to  Hck  the  dud  from  yaarfeet.^ 
To.this  the  9iiltMi  answers, '« Feed  and  ckdhehm^  ami  bring  him  b^oreme.^ 
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pkutrci  ;  and  that  in  pursuit  of  these,  he  will  Sometimes  feregtr 
fiis  ease,  and  at  all  ttmes,  give  up  bis  morals*  *^  Tou  have  no 
security/'  says  Beaujour,  **'  in  trading  with  a  Turkish  merchant, 
exceptmg  his  own  morality ;  and  that  is  weakened  by  the  con- 
tagion of  bad  examples.  The  Turk  pays  only  when  he  finds  it 
his  interest  to  establish  a  credit :— cease  to  trade  with  him, 
and  he  ceases  to  pay  you.  In  every  well-governed  country, 
agreements  are  punctually  executed,  and  debts  easily  reco- 
vered ;  but  Aere,  public  authority  reaches  only  the  weak  :— 
the  powerful  set  it  openly  at  defiance — the  rich  evade  it  se- 
cretly, and  by  the  aid  of  gold.  To  make  a  good  sale  here,  is 
not,  as  among  us,  to  sell  at  a  high  price,  but  to  sell  to  rtspon*- 
sibU  men.  The  ablest  merchant  in  Europe,  not  personally  re- 
siding in  Turkey,  knows  less  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant, 
than  any  simple  clerk,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  characters 
and  circumstances  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  deals ;  for 
the  difficult  part  of  the  commerce  is,  to  receive  payment.  In 
Turkey,  as  in  Egypt,  it  is  impossible  to  get  money  from  a 
debtor,  but  by  allowing  him  to  incur  a  new  debt.  Nor  will 
the  case  be  at  all  mended,  by  alleging  that  the  commerce  we 
aeek^  is  essentially  in  the  hands,  not  of  Mahometans,  but  of 
Greek  and  Armenian  christians,  and  of  Jews,"     01  these  de- 

Saded  people,  we  have  a  portrait  from  the  same  pen.  '^  The 
reeks  and  the  Jews,''  says  he,  ^*  are  the  moral  plagues  of 
commerce.  The  mind  becomes  indienant,  when  it  is  employ- 
ed in  scrutinizing  their  villanies.  Why  is  there  so  little  good 
laith  in  the  markets  of  the  south  of  Europe  ?  Because  it  is  in- 
fested by  these  two  plagues.  Unhappy  is  the  nation  that, 
from  any  cause,  is  obliged  to  come  into  contact  with  them. 
Yet  man  is  not  a  scoundrel,  but  when  he  is  ill  in  society ;  and 
ihe  first  cause  of  his  being  so,  is  his  insignificance  there.  Until 
auch  times,  therefore,  as  they  shall  have  recovered  their  so- 
cial consideration,  these  two  enslaved  and  despised  nations 
will  remain  Uie  most  corrupt  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Greeks,  in  particular,  are  daring  in  their  enterprises,  persua* 
five  in  their  discourse,  and  seductive  in  their  promises.  They 
represent  all  their  commercial  operations  under  the  most  bril- 
liant colours — they  engage  those  who  employ  them  in  the 
most  perilous  adventures,  and  they  finish — by  ruining  them."' 
'4th.  Our  last  head  of  objections,  turns  on  the  character  of 
the  Turkish  government  itself;  because,  if  that  be  such  as  ta 
render  commerce  insecure,  there  is  an  end  to  discussions  on  the 
wisdom  of  prosecuting  it. 

It  has  been  long  remarked  by  those  who  have  had  means 
and  talents  for  observation,  that  this  government  was  gradaalhf 
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<^iaiigiiig  from  an  absolute  motiareby,  (or  despotiBin  of  a  tingle 
^person,)  into  a  military  aristocracy^  where  the  power  is  diridM 
among,  nuniy.  Now,  of  all  forms  of  government,  this  last,  is  the 
least  auspicious  to  personal  rights ;  because,  by  multiplying  ty- 
rants, it  multiplies  wants,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  new 
acts  of  injustice.  In  a  government  of  this  character,  commerce 
cannot  escape.  The  appearance  of  wealth  is  but  a  signal  for 
exactions,  and  the  head,  as  well  as  the  fortune,  of  tbe  mer> 
chant,  is,  not  unfrequently,  the  tax  paid  for  the  extent  of  his 
business.  When  life  and  fortune  are  thus  insecure,  the  means 
of  preserving  both  become  lawless.  The  m^u  who  is  constant- 
ly in  dread  of  confiscation,  or  the  bow-string,  does  not  hesitate 
to  rob  his  neighbour,  and  take  the  chances  of  impunity.  Does 
be  make  an  engagement  to  pay  money,  and  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  ?  His  first  care  is  to  deter  these  by  threats,  or  to  cor* 
rapt  them  by  promises  and  presents ;  and  if  no  witnesses  have 
been  present  he  contents  himself  with  disavowing  the  transac- 
tion altogether.  Tbe  sufferer  must  now  recur  to  Cadis  and  Mol- 
las  for  redress,*— but  as  these  can  only  be  approacbed,  with  the 
complaint  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  in  tbe  other,  he  often  incurs 
tbe  reproach  of  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  Should  the 
controversy  be  carried  to  a  still  higher  tribunal,  he  must  employ 
,the  same  means,  and  encounter  the  same  obstacles->-and  at  last, 
the  decision  will  be  in  favour  of  the  party  who  gives  the  most 
money.  Arguments  derived  from  law,  cannot  be  employed  in 
a  country  where  no  law  exidts,  but  the  will  of  the  Prince:  and 
what  can  those  of  reason  avail,  when  this  prince  shall,  by  invo- 
king his  beard,  have  rendered  the  decree  he  has  given  irrevo- 
cable ?  What  would  even  a  yankee  trader,  (with  all  his  cutenesSf 
natural  and  acquired,)  do,  in  such  a  case  ?  Would  he  place  any 
confidence  in  the  exertions  of  his  Consul,  (one  of  those  lame 
ducks,  whom  we  charitably  send  abroad,  to  recover  the  use  of 
their  limbs  ?)  No— he  has  too  much  sense  to  expect  any  assist- 
ance from  that  quarter :  But,  as  a  dernier  resort,  he  may  apply 
to  bis  Ambassadior.  The  affair  will  then  take  a  new  import- 
ance, and  a  new  expense  from  his  interposition.  It  will,  in  fact, 
become  a  national  business ;  and  the  whole  Divan,  from  the  Vi- 
zier and  Mufti,  down  to  the  Captain  Pacha,  will  take  part  in  it, 
aud  either  concur  in,  or  annul  the  decision,  as  they  may  have 
been  best  paid  by  the  plaintiff,  or  the  defendant.  Nor  is  this 
all— for  a  host  of  drogomans,  (a  certain  tribe,  who  have  the  gift 
of  tongues,  but  who,  like  our  lawyers,  will  not  employ  it  for  no- 
ibing,)  must  also  be  satisfied.  Should  the  result  be  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  Ambassador,  the  course 
mofit  prudent  for  himself  and  bis  client,  will  n^t  be  that  of  com- 
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plaint  A&d  remonstnince ;  for  flie  annals  of  Apfomacj  show, 
that  the  etiquette  of  the  Turkish  Court  does  not  forbid  a  Graad 
Vizier  to  box  the  ears  of  a  foreign  minister,*  or  to  hang  his  pre* 
t^^  under  the  windows  <»r  his  palace.f 

*  La  Hade-Veatelet,  Ambaaeador  of  Louis  XIV. 
f  Lynche^  an  agent  of  Count  Veigennes. 


Art.  III.— jf  TVeatUe  on  the  Practice  of  the  Stpreme  Court  of 
Ne7»*York  m  Cioil  Actions^  together  with  proceedings  in  Et' 
rer]  By  John  A.  Dunlap,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Vol  !•  ^- 
banj.  Backus,  pp.  619. 

Notwithstanding,  at  the  first  glance,  a  review  of  a  treatise 
en  the  practice  of  a  Law  Court  has  only  novelty  to  recommend 
it,  upon  further  examination  the  practice  of  Courts  will  be 
found  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  public  than  they  are 
generally  aware  ;  and  though  we  cannot  be  suspected  of  under- 
valuing literary  criticism,  yet  we  are  not  so  wanting  in  worldly 
wisdom  as  to  think  that  which  vitally  aJBfects  property  in  all  its 
varied  shapes,  is  undeserving  of  our  attention.  In  this  coun- 
try, where  the  spirit  of  curiosity,  urged  on  by  natural  intelli- 
gence and  a  keen  sense  of  interest,  renders  almost  every  man 
a  dabbler  in  law,  it  is  curious  that  Practice  is  as  unknown  to 
the  public  as  if  it  were  unworthy  or  impossible  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Practice  is  the  manner  of  conducting  a  suit,  partly  as  regu- 
lated by  statutes,  partly  by  standing  rules  and  known  customs 
of  the  court,  which  embrace  the  most  necessary  and  notorious 
incidents,  and  partly  by  decisions  upon  particular  and  unusual 
points,  upon  which  no  previous  regulation  had  been  settled. 

The  great  object  in  practice  is  to  mature  an  asserted  right  to 
judgment ;  ui^ing  forward  to  this  point,  with  the  question  clear- 
ly stated,  and  the  means  of  asserting  or  denying  it  fully  pre- 
pared. That  this  object  should  be  attained  witxi  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  ensuring  at  the  same  time  a  full  and  minute  investi- 
gation, is  the  truest  definition  of  ilie  most  beneficial  justice : 
and  in  proportion  as  despatch  of  this  kind  is  bestowed  or  with- 
held, the  practice  of  a  court  is  either  a  cause  of  congratula- 
tion, or  a  ground  of  complaint. 

That  justice  is  grievously  delayed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  state  cannot  be  denied.    It  arises  from  two  causes :  first 
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firom  the  facility  of  obtaining  time  to  do  unnecessary  acts,  or  too 
loo^  a  period  to  perform  necessary  ones ;  and  next  from  the  delay 
of  business,  by  reason  of  more  being  pressed  upon  the  Courts, 
at  each  period  of  siLtiQgi  than  they  are  enabled  to  despatch. 
— If  a  defence  be  set  up  against  a  simple  note  of  hand,  nearly 
two  years  must  elapse  before  the  creditor  can  obtain  judgment* 

Our  first  proposition  is,  that  too  long  perrods  are  given  to 
necessary  acts,  and  that  unnecessary  ou^s  are  frequently  per-* 
mitted. 

Our  Courts  have  thought  proper  to  fix  the  period  of  twenty 
days,  to  perform  acts  which,  in  most  cases,  might  be  performed 
in  as  noany  minutes ;  thus  if  the  sherifi*  is  called  upon  by  the 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff  '^  to  return  the  writ,''  by  which  the 
suit  commenced— the  whole  duty  of  which  i^s,  usually,  to  write 
two  words  on  the  back  of  it,  sign  his  name,  and  then  deposit  it 
in  the  office  next  to  his  own,— he  has  twenty  days  to  strive  to- 
ward this  time-requirine  labour ;  at  the  end  of  said  twenty  days, 
if  special  bail  has  not  been  given  by  the  defendant,  the  plain- 
tiff makes  another  request  of  the  sheriff  to  have  it  done  for 
him,  and,  being  too  polite  to  hurry  this  officer,  gives  hiio^ 
another  twenty  days  to  do  this  also,  which  might  be  done  con- 
veniently as  well  in  one,  or  two  days,  as  fifty.  For  each  of  these 
acts,  in  England,  six  days  onjy  are  allowed  to  the  sheriff  by  the. 
practice  ot  the  king's  bench  :  here,  we  pique  ourselves  on  des- 
patch, and  are  very  merry  on  the  English  courts  for  their  old 
uishioned  systems  of  delay  I 

By  the  practice  of  the  king's  bench  the  defendant  must  put 
in  bail,  so  as  to  allow  the  plain  jlf  to  proceed,/(mr  days  after  the. 
return  of  the  writ;  we,  in  the  kind  spirit  of  /iberality,  allow^ 
him  thirty-iwo  da^  s  to  perform  the  same  act,  unless  the  writ 
happen  to  be  issued  and  made  returnable  in  the  same  term, 
in  which  case  he  has  a  few  days  less.  At  last,  the  weary' 
plaintiff  is  permitted^  in  due  form,  to  tell  the  defendant,  on  pa- 
per, that  he  owes  him  such  a  sum,  on  his  broken  promise  or 
5>rotested  note ;  to  which  piece  of  novel  and  unexpected  in- 
brmation,  the  defendant  has  twenty  days  to  reply,  that  it's 
false  :  In  the  English  king's  bench,  to  execute  this  form  of  a 
minute*  four  days  are  allowed.  Several  other  periods,  each  of 
twenty  days,  may  in  Uke  manner  be  taken,  according  to  the 
readiness,  or  difficulty,  of  forming  the  issue. 

Now  this  time-consuming  trifling  is  very  absurd :  every  unneces- 
sary day  is  cause  of  serious  risk,  or  loss,  to'one  of  the  parties, — ^for 
it  seldom  happens  that  both  are  anxious  to  end  the  affair.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  all  cases  admit  of  equali^ 
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i^pid  proceeding;  but  this  we  do  say,  that  all  cases  ought  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  prmciple— despatch,— and  cases  ofdifficuhy^ 
requiring  delay,  should  form  examinable  exceptions.  For  instance, 
^suppose  only  two  days,  in  all  cases,  to  be  the  time  allowed  to 
plead,  the  proper  officer  could  in  his  discretion  extend  the  period^ 
alccording  to  the  exigences  of  the  case;  which  he  even  now  does, 
in  very  particular  cases,  where  twenur  days  are  not  suffidept, 
—bat  such  cases  are  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty.  Other 
delajrs  are  also  oppressive :  commissions  to  obtain  testimony  in 
distant  places,  are  often  taken  out  causelessly,  ignortntly,  or  vex- 
atiousty,  upon  ^iformel  affidavit  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  point 
out  liow  this  can  be  remedied — ^it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  aHi^  the 
feet :— perhaps  by  referring  the  parties  to  a  Judge  at  his  chambers, 
who  might  examine  into  we  nature  of  the  complaint  and  defence, 
«nd  then  certify,  on  inquiry,  the  materiality  or  fhtili^r  of  the  hoped- 
or  testimony. 

But  ef  an  abuses,  '*  the  greatest  is  behind."  So  far,  the  poor 
plaintiff  has  worked  and  won  his  way,  against  adverse  currents^ 
and  ripples  of  sundry  twenty-day  rules, — amotions,  applications  at 
chambers,  technical  delays,  &c.  &c. — and  thinks,  ^  good  easy 
man,"  he  lias  fairly  cornered  his  slippery  adversary,  for  a  home 
below,  by  a  ^'  notice  of  trial.'*  Mistaken  hope !  Just  as  his  attor* 
ney  is  arming  himself^  with  the  denied  promissory  note,  beKeving, 
nay  knowing,  that  no  defence  exists,  be  is  struck  down  with  the 
heavy  tidings  that  ^  an  affidavit  of  merits  has  been  filed."  This 
desperate  document  is  couched  as  follows :  *'  A.  B.  Defendant  in 
rais  suit,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  hath  a 
good  and  substantial  defence  on  the  merits  of  ^  cause,  as  he  b 
advised  by  his  counsel,  and  verily  believes  to  be  mie." 

The  plaintiff's  attorney  then  informs  his  luckless  client,  that  all 
liope  of  speedy  justice  is  at  an  end;  that  the  cause  must  take  its 
regular  course  on  the  calendar,  before  it  comes  on  to  trial ;  that 
in  the  mean  time  he  may  take  a  voyage  to  China,  oir  go  travel  in 
Europe,  at  hb  election — ^fbr  most  certainly  his  suit  wiH  not  be 
tried  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

Time,— ^never  tiring  and  steady-footed  time,  that  not  even  a  Sa<> 
preme  Court  defendant  can  escape, — at  last  beards  this  meritori<n]s 
maker  of  affidavits: — ^the  cause  is  called  on,  the  plaintifi^s  counsd, 
learned  in  the  law,  springs  to  combat,  and  lo! — ^thia  heretofore 
tfareatemng  defendant,  and  his  ^<  good  and  substantial  defence  on 
the  inafAv'  like  a  sensitive  plant  on  being  touched,  contracts  his 
dimenuonfr— he  quiedy  pennits  the  plaintiff  to  take  an  inquest, 
which,  dghteen  months  preceding,  his  oath  prevented ! 

The  above  case  is  one  of  no  imfeemient  occurrence;  but  thete 
is  sometimes  the  decency  exercised  of  a  sort  of  faint  tittempt  at  a 
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Mence— ^hich  i»  blown  lo  atosn  by  the  ^ge,  so  soon  as  ib^ 
modest  coonsel  can  command  bis  gravity,  to  shape  it  into 
urords-^-or  perhaps  a  set-off  is  made  out,  amounting  to  some  f^nc 
dollars* 

Now,  wiU  we  be  told  that  there  is  no  prevention  or  cure  for 
this  ?  no  means  of  checking  or  lopping  this  luxuriant  perjury  ? 
According  to  the  present  approved  form  of  affidavit,  we  say^ 
no  :  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  fastening  an  indictment 
for  perjury  upon  this  defendant  on  his  merits  ; — he  swears  to 
that  which  cannot  commit  him^  because,  according  to  a  certain 
Island  nM>de,  be  swears  to  his  belief — not  even  disclosing  tha 
name  of  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  his  ^  counsel" — which 
equivocal  word  a  dishonest  man  may  reconcile  in  various  in* 
genious  ways,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  case. 

But  we  ask,  cannot  this  precious  affidavit  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  criminal  law,  sq  as  to  punish  the  swearer,  and  ex-^ 
pose  his  *^  counsel,''  by  disclosing  facts  relative  to  the  first, 
and  the  name  of  the  latter  ?  Undoubtedly  it  might :  and  a  few 
convictions  would  soon  destroy  this  injurious  and  infamous 
"Practice.*' 

An  argument  is  often  used  in  favour  of  delay— 4hat,  by  its 
means,  justice^s  more  thoroughly  administered, — ^for  it  is  a  ty- 
rannical act  to  take  money  out  of  a  man's  pocket,  without 
long,  painful  and  elaborate  rnvestigatioo.  Pleasant!  Is  the 
money,  the  '^  rascal  counters"  of  uie  community,  more  ten- 
derly and  tediously  to  be  dealt  with,  than  the  life  or  liberty  of 
a  citizen,  in  a  free  country  f  If  an  offence^  of  any  degree  of 
enormity,  is  committed  by  an  individual,  he  may  be  tried,  cfinr 
victed,  imprisoned,  or  hung,  within  twenty  days  after  the  of- 
fence—a period  thought  only  sufficient  for  the  writing  of  two 
words,  in  a  civil  suit ! 

The  next  complaint  is,  that  more  business  is  pressed  on  tba 
court  than  it  is  able  to  despatch :  This  is  true,  and  we  believe  it ; 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  industrious,  upri^t,  and 
faithful  officers,  than  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court.  But 
why  does  not  this  grievance  admit  of  the  same  remedy,  as  all 
others  where  the  labour  is  more  than  the  labourers  can  per* 
form  ?  If  a  merchant  cannot  transact  his  business  through  the 
-agency  of  five  clerks,  he  hires  as  many  as  his  necessity  requires. 
What  is  there  caballistical  in  the  number,  five  ?  or  wheJl;  the 
bounden  necessity  of  confining  ourselves  to  a  single  Cofrt  i  If 
business  require  it,  why  not  change  our  petty  Commoft  Pleas 
court  of  the  city  of  New- Yoric  into  something  similar  |o  the 
Common  Pleas  of  England  ? 

From  what  we  have  stated,  the  dullest  man  of  fonpD'^the 
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veriest  stickler  for  insensible  delays — must  perceive  tbstt  there 
is  a  fanlt  somewhere,  which  requires  some  better  apol^j  for 
continuance,  than  the  length  of  time  we  have  suffered  under 
it.  The  expense  is  greatly  increased  by  delay,-— costs  are  in- 
creased— interest  is  often  lost — and  the  use  of  money,  which 
is  frequently  irreparable.  Nay,  advisedly  we  assert,  that  dis- 
advantageous compromises  of  just  claims  are  often  made,  rather 
than  to  encounter  the  tardy  justice  of  a  Supreme  Court  re- 
covery. 

In  order  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  reform  we  urse,  let 
tis  take  the  following  fact :  The  protracted  misery  of  the  no- 
torious delays  incident  to  courts  of  Equity  is  well  known. 
It  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  professional  pleasantry : 
When  Mr.  Justice  Buller  refused  Mr.  Erskine  some  equitable 
relief  for  his  client,  >aying,  ''  you  must  go  into  a  court  of  Equi- 
ty;" the  advocate,  with  a  melancholy  face,  replied — '*  and 
would  your  Lordship  send  a  fellow-creature  there?"  Now, 
we  state  it  to  be  a  fact,  well  known  to  the  bar,  that  a  iinal 
decree,  in  a  sharply  contested  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancerj  of 
this  state,  in  which  proofs  are  taken,  and  interlocutary  business 
bad,  all — all  this  can  be  done  in  less  time  than  is  devoured  by 
a  common  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  !  This  shows, 
strongly,  that  an  earnest  and  active  desire,  accompanied  with 
the  power  to  get  through  business,  is  superior  to  the  great  delay 
that  necessarily  waits  on  being,  as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it, 
"  over  formal."  The  present  Chancellor  has  even  reformed 
delays  of  practice  in  courl^ — he  suffers  no  long  cases  to  be  read, 
on  the  opening  of  a  cause — but  directs  the  question  to  be  con- 
cisely stated,  and  the  bill,  answer,  and  other  documents,  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  process  of  argument.  Now  this  might  furnish 
a  hint  to  a  court,  where  interminable  cases  are  suffered  to  be 
read— drawn  up  with  a  clumsy  indexterity,  which  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  they  were  manufactured  at  the  composing  frame 
of  the  professor  of  Laputa.  Nay,  if  we  were  to  conclude  from 
the  apparent  li!?tlessn^ss  of  Judges,  while  the  process  of  perusal 
is  inflicting  on  them,  we  would  say,  that  not  only  time,  but 
temper,  would  be  gained,  by  adopting  the  Chancellor's  "  eco- 
nomical reform." 

Another  cause  of  injury  and  vexation  to  suitors,  grows  out  of 
the  usual  mode  of  removing  causes  from  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas  to  the  Supreme  Court  There  are  two  courses  in  most 
ca«^es,  at  election  :  the  one  grossly  dilatory,  expensive  and  com- 
plicated— 'the  other,  expeditious,  cheap,  and  simple.  Now,  as 
causes  are,  in  the  majority  of  instancies,  removed  for  ithe  pur- 
l^oses  of  delay  or  annoyance,  the  former,  *^in  the  superfluity  of 
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Baughtiness,''  is  invariably  selected.  The  first  mode,  by  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus^  removes  the  body  of  the  defendant  in  that  parti- 
cular cause,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower,  to  the  higher  court. 
This  operation  is  generally  performed  on  the  extreme  confine 
of  legal  possibility  to  do  it,  which  is  *•  before  one  of  the  jury 
summoned  to  try  the  cause  shall  be  sworn  :"  and  that  is,  after  a 
persecuted  plaintitThas  fought  down  every  obstruction  both  of 
form  and  substance,  special  bail,  exceptions  and  justifications, 
inde  numberless  ten  day  rules,  orders  to  stay  pleadings,  condi- 
tional testimony,  be.  and  perhaps  attended  a  couple  of  terms  'm 
the  vain  and  weary  hope  of  having  his  cause  reached:  Then^ 
when  itis  finally  "  on  ihe  calendar  lor  the  day,"  just  before  a  juror 
is  ^^  sworxU,"  the  wily  defendant  pulls  his  writ  out  of  his  pocket, 
— which  confines  the«duty  of  the  lower  court,  to  informing  their 
superiors  that  they  have  indicted  the  justice  recommended  by. 
the  writ  upon  the  plaintifT  by  imposing  upon  him  the  hardship 
of  a  uselessy  expensive,  and  tediously  technical  proceeding,  de- 
structive to  right,  and  senseless  in  science^And  so  closes  the 
first  campaign,  in  the  dusty  fields  of  justice.  The  effect  of  the 
writ  being,  as  we  before  stated,  only  to  remove  the  '*  torfy,'' — in 
due  time,  the  plain*iff  finds  this  adverse  writ  returned:  this 
fact  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  expose  the  procurer  of  the 
writ  to  the  trouble  of  loading  his  recollection  with.  So  the 
plaintiff,  as  in  duty  bound,  gives  him  a  polite,  long,  notice  of 
twenty  days,  that  be  must  submit  himself  to  the  Court  he  has 
voluntarily  sought;  or  be  turned  out  of  it.  This  he  does,  by 
putting  in  bail:  and  the  proceeding  may  thenceforth  be  as  te- 
dious as  in  all  other  cases. 

The  other  neglected  and  despised  mode  is,  by  '*  Certiorari." 
This  excellent  and  wisely-constructed  writ,  brings  up  the  re- 
cord below,— -that  is,  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  lower  Court 
into  the  higher,  in  the  same  state  it  was  below.  If  the  plain* 
tiff  had  there  stated  his  grievance — hh  statement  avails  him 
above.  If  the  cause  is  there  -at  issue,  and  ready  for  trial— on  its 
transmission^  it  is  also  prepared  for  investigation  and  decision. 

Now  the  latter  writ,  for  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  is  never 
used.  Why  ?  Because  sixteen  years  since,  the  Judges  declared 
its  prompt,  inexpensive,  and  beneficial  excellence,— ^nd  showed 
clearly  to  the  public  that  its  use  would  never  substantially  an- 
swer the  object  of  defendants,  viz.  delay  and  vexation.  As  this 
is  a  glaring  grievance,  it  will  naturally  be  asked  what  is  the  re- 
medy ?  We  answer — the  judges  may,  by  rule  or  otherwise,  in- 
sist on  Ihe  Certiorari  being  exclusively  used,  or  they  may  indi- 
rectly promote  its  use,  bjf  subjecting  such  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus to  expense,  or  difficulty  of  procurement.  This  reform 
would  effect  two   advantages:    First,  by  preventing  the  de- 
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layi  and  dangers  of  *^  Habeas  Corpus"— fiecondly,  it  would  be  a 
direct  check  to  all  yexaiious  removals  of  causes ;  because,  the 
limited  delay  of  ^^  Certiorari,''  would  not  compensate  for  the 
expense,  in  cases  where  procrastination  was  the  onlj  object  of 
the  party  bringing  it 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  whimsical  irregularity  of 
public  economy — a  laughable  disproportion  between  effort  and 
advanta^    If  the  salanr  of  an  officer  is  a  few  dollars  beyond 
the  pinching  propriety  of  reform,  an  outcry  is  raised  against  this 
wild  waste  of  public  money :  so  with  respect  to  costs,  &c.— but 
here,  we  have  a  deep,  silent,  unnoticed,  and  steady  flowing  cur* 
rent  of  grievance,— of  expense  incalculable, — annoyance  the 
most  prolonged  and  painful — and  all,  for  want  of  a  reasonable 
regulation,  that  violates  no  right,  and  restcicts  no  remedy,  hav- 
ing for  its  objects,  diminished  expense,  and  increased  despatch, 
"miy  such  abuses  should  have  so  long,  and  so  insensibly  conti- 
Buedin  ^* Practice,"  it  is  not  easy  to  discover:  but,  it  is  full 
time  to  be  wiser ;  and,  to  oppose  common  sense  and  necessity 
to  plausible  reasoning.     When  Doctor  Caius  pulls  Simple  out 
of  his  closet,  and  Mistress  Quickly  excuses  him  by  saying,  '^  the 
young  man  is  honest,''  the  Doctor  replies  with  unanswerable 
propriety,    ^^Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do   in  my  closet?** 
A  law  suit  is  a  serious  source  of  vexation  to  the  injured  party. 
By  its  delay,  frequently,  testimony  is  losi — the  recovery  dimi- 
ai^hed,  or  sometimes  made  wholly  worthless.  .  Surely  that 
voice  should  be  listened  to,  by  which  such  injuries  may  be  re- 
proved and  remedied. 

A  wdl  compiled  book,  according  to  the  title  of  that  of  Mr* 
Dunlap,  was  much  wanted  in  this  state — ^for  those  which  previ- 
eosly  existed,  only  encouraged  error  in  nourishing  it  by  audio- 
rity.  This  work  professes  to  be  a  treatise  upon  Uie  practice  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  but  Mr.  Dunlap  could  not  confine  himself  to 
such  a  narrow  and  unambitious  field ;  accordingly  no  branch  of 
the  law  is  unassailed  by  incursions.  •  Our  complaint  is,  that  he  is 
too  learned,  and  learned  out  of  p)ace ;  because  those  persons  who 
consult  his  book,  on  points  of  practice,  do  not  require  any  such 
disquisidotts  on  profound  points  of  law — and  those,  whose  la- 
boim  lead,  them  to  the  examioadon  of  these  subjects  of  scientific 
complexity,  Mr.  Dunlap  may  be  assured,  wiU  not  consult  his  vo- 
lume for  aid,  nor,  by  such  applicadoo,  obtain  the  aid  they  require. 
Law  is  a  science,  and  science  is  only  successftdly  to  be  studied 
by  examining  its  parts  in  order,  and  thoroughly  compre- 
hending them  as  we  advance :  we  wish  Mr.  Dunlap  to  reflect  on  this 
undeniable  truth,  before  his  next  volume  appears,  or  another  edidoa 
of  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diflerence  between  telling  much, 
and  tdling  much  that  is  useful,  and  we  feel  satisfied  Uiat  this 
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book  is  as  much  calculated  to  terrify  a  student  at  law,  as  Butler^s 
Analogy  to  fingfaten  a  youthfol  theologian.  ' 

Without  going  into  detail,  we  womd  generally  suggest,  that 
for  ^  parties  to  actions,*'  and  all  tiiat  undue  proportion  of  Mr. 
Dunlap's  book,  which  treats  on  ^  pleadings,"  we  would  refer  the 
student  to  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Chitty;  who  has  so  occupied  the 
ground  over  which  Mr.  Dunlap  again  travels,  that  whm  the  latter 
gendeman  edited  ^'  Chitty  on  pleadmgs,"  die  fewness  of  hu  notes, 
silendy  conveyed  the  fact  of  the  excellence  of  Chitty,  or  the  ne;^ 
gence  of  himselfl 

It  is  said  of  an  Oxford  fellow,  that  when  he  was  at  pravers,  he 
was  heard  to  return  thanks  for  makers  of  dictionaries.  The  piety 
of  practitioners  may  well  warm  over  die  pages  of  Mr.  Dunlap; 
for  though  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has  compiled  much  that  is 
superfluous,  yet  in  relation  to  practise,  he  has  afibrded  a  useful 
advantage  to  students  and  practitioners.  The  practise  of  the  Su* 
preme  Court  t>f  this  State,  is,  for  the  first  time,  by  this  gentiemao 
collected  and  displayed,  with  adroitness,  and  accuracy.  On  t\M 
sulgect  Mr.  Dunlap  has  acquitted  himsdf  well,  and  exhibited 
die  result  of  an  experience,  Isdborious,  learned  and  acute.  The 
objection  wiU  not  be  considered  serious,  which  4unounts  only 
to  tiiis,  that  where  much  was  recpiired,  more  than  the  requisition 
has  been  performed. 

If  we  should  fail  in  convincing  this  gentieman  generally,  as  to 
the  unnecessary  prolixity  of  his  work,  and  the  advantage  of  *^  di* 
minution  ;'*  we  would  suggest,  that  he  should  abridge  hb  book, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  students:  siu^fi  a  work  would  be  extrenie* 
hr  usefid  to  the  profession,  and  prc^table  to  the  author-— and  as 
Mr.  Dunlap  can  do  it  much  better  than  any  who  would  probably 
undertake  it,  we  would  be  sorry  to  find  bcfth  the  public  and  him-^ 
self  iijured,  by  an  imperfect  performance  from  another  band. 


Art.  IV.— ./f  Kew  Sifstem  of  Cultivationt  without  litne^  or  dungj 
or  summer  fallows  ;  as  practised  at  KhowleFarm^  in  the  county 
ofSusseXj  [England:]  by  Maj.  Gen.  Alexanper  Beatson, 
late  Governor  of  the  Island  of  St  Helena,  and  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture* '  Republished  by  Cary 
Si  Son,  Philadelphia. 

When  men  first  engaged  in  agriculture^  (he  only  rule  they 
had,  was  to  obtain  from  any  given  quantity  of  land,  the  greatest 

Sossible  product.  Nor  were  they  long  in  discovering,  that  to 
o  this,  the  eartt)  must  be  pulverized,  and  the  weeds  suppressed 
or  extirpated.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  the  hoe  and  the 
plough  were  invented  and  employed.  3ut  a  succession  of 
crops,  from  the  same  field,  soon  exhausted  it ;  whence  arose 
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the  necessity  of  supplying  by  art,  what  art  had  taken  away.  It 
was  now,  therefore,  that  manures  and  amendments*  came  to 
be  studied  and  understood:  dung,  lime,  marJ,  and  gypsum, 
were  employed  in  various  modes,  and  in  different  quaotitiesi 
and  to  these  were  superadded,  deep  and  repeated  ploughing, 
harrowing  and  roiling.  Fine  and  abundant  harvests  were  the 
consequence,  and  no  one  could  any  longer  doubt,  but  that 
great  labour  and  expenditures,  apj^lied  to  the  am(*lioration  of 
the  soil,  would  produce  great  and  beneficial  effects.  But  this 
discovery  could  not  come  alone,  and,  if  not  accompanied,  was 
soon  foUowed,  by  another,  viz  :  that  it  was  possible  to  buy  even 
fine  and  abundant  harvests  at  too  high  a  price. 

With  this  important  truth  in  agricultural  economy,  our  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  become  acquainted  till  1813;  when^ 
returning  to  England  from  St.  Helena,  and  employing  himself 
in  making  up  an  account  of  profit  and  loss  on  a  clay  farm  of  299 
acres,  he  perceived,  that  every  arable  acre  brought  him  in  debt 
at  least  20t.  sterling  per  annum.!  He,  therefore,  very  wisely, 
suspended  his  wheat  culture,  and  *  resolved  to  give  up  farming 

*  altogether,  if  he  could  not  devise  some  other  mode  of  cultiva- 

*  tion,  far  less  expensive?  The  book  before  us,  is  a  history  of 
the  experiments  made  with  this  view,  and  of  their  result ;  and 
id,  in  our  opinion,  well  worth  the  75  cents  it  costs,  and  the 
kour,  or  hour  and  a  half,  taken  to  read  it. 

Like  most  other  inquirers,  Mr.  Beatson  be^anby  consulting 
the  best  authors^ — but,  probably  having,  like  Dean  Swift's  cap- 
tain, a  profe-isional  horror  of  books,  he  soon  gave  them  up,  and 
resorted  ^  to  his  fields'*  for  the  practical  information  he  sought. 
^  I  knew,'  says  he,  ^  that  they  would  not  mislead  me ;  and  I 
^  knew,  that  what  succeeded  on  a  small  scale,  was  likely  to  an- 

*  swer  upona  lai^er;  because  in  both  cases,  there  would  be  the 
^  same  soil,  the  same  climate,  and  the  same  influences  of  the 
'  atmosphere  -,  all  performing  their  several  functions  in  the  hid*- 

*  den  processes  of  vegetation.  Accordingly,  I  proceeded  upon 
'  this  plan ;  and  resolved  implicitly  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
^  own  judgment,  in  ascertaining  effects,  without  troubling  my- 

*  self  with  causes.' 

With  this  judicious  resolution,  Mr.  Beatson  began  his  expe- 
riments ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  lime^  first  tried  Lord  Meadow- 
bank's  compost  of  peat  and  dung,  ^  which,'  he  says, '  produced 

*  The  French  agriculturalists  take  a  distinction  between  mamtres  and 
amendments.  The  nrftt  of  these  terms  they  apply  exclnsively  to  vegetable  or 
animal  bodies,  in  a  state  of  decomposition — the  other,  to  sand,  when  added 
to  clay,  or  vice  versa. 

t  aoe  pa^j^e  Si. 
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cmniderable  efiect.'  His  next  experiment  was  made  with 
calcined  marl ;  on  the  supposirion,  that  as  the  basis  of  that  sub- 
stance is  calcarious,  its  ef(ect  (when  calcined)  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  lime.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  the  calculation  ; 
for  a  top  dressing  of  this,  giren  to  two  acres  of  wheat,  in  (he 
quantity  of  300  bushels  per  acre,  rendered  the  crop  very  luxu- 
riant. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  operations,  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Craig's  practice  of  employing  burnt  clay 
as  a  manure ;  and  he  immediately  set  about  constructing  kilns 
for  burning  that  substanee.  It  was  not,  however,  till  be  had 
unproved  on  the  plan  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  entirely  suc- 
ceeded :  The  improvement  consisted,  in  so  placing  the  fires,  as 
to  furnish  them  at  will  with  fresh  supplies  of  fuel ;  whereas  in 
the  kilns  of  Mr.  Craig,  if  from  rainy  \veather,  or  from  the 
dampness  of  the  peat  employed  as  fuel,  the  fire  was  either  ex- 
tinguished or  checked,  the  process  was  at  an  end,  and  the  whole 
of  the  labour  lost;  for  on  his  plan,  no  new  supply  of  fuel  could 
be  given. 

As  in  our  opinion,  the  structure  of  the  kiln,  and  the  manner 
of  charging  it,  form  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  system,  we 
think  this  the  proper  place  for  introducing  a  description  of 
both  ;  though  in  doing  so,  we  somewhat  depart  from  the  order 
observed  by  the  writer. 

*  When  the  scite  of  the  kiln,'  says  he,  *  is  determined  on,  the  sur- 
face soil  should  be  smoothed  and  levelled,  and  the  upper  dimensions 
(21  feet  by  9)  accurately  traced  :  the  body  of  the  kiln  is  then  exca- 
vated— the  sides  and  ends  gradually  sloping  [to  the  bottom.]  When 
the  excavation  has  been  completed  to  the  intended  depth,  the  floor 
of  the  kiln  is  also  levelled  and  smoothed,  and  the  furnace  and  flue, 
firom  the  breast  to  the  back,  traced  on  the  floor  and  excavated  per- 
pendicularly. The  trench,  or  flue,  has  a  gradual  declination  from 
the  back  part,  (for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  water,)  and  its  sides 
are  lined  with  nricks,  placed  lengthwise.  These  two  widls,  4  Nt 
inches  {each,]  form  the  pier  or  support  of  the  arch,  which  is  made 
with  arch  bricks,  laid  also  lengthwise ;  so  that  each  arch  is  nine 
inches  broad,  leaving  open  intervals  of  4  1-2  inches.  This  open 
arch  should  have  three  ties  6r  continuation  of  bricks  v  [across,]  on& 
along  the  key  or  centre,  and  the  other  two  along  the  sides,  at 
lialf  the  distance  between  the  key  and  the  spring  of  the  rock. 
These  ties  render  the  whole  of  the  open  arch  firm  and  strong, 
and  not  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  heavy  load  of  clay  to  be  laid 
oponit. 

*  At  first  the  day  is  laid  on  carefully,  in  large  pieces ;  leaving 
vride  spaces  for  the  admission  of  heated  air,  ^1  along  the  arch  of  the 
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Sue.  When  the  clay  has  coTered  this,  to  the  hei^  of  two  or  three 
feet,  it  may  be  thrown  ioto  the  kib  ;  the  largest  pieces*  first,  and  the 
amaUer  reterved  for  the  upper  coveriog.  The  clay  should  be 
rather  in  a  moist  state,  because  if  laid  od  too  dry,  it  is  apt  to  become 
hard  by  the  heat :  but  if  damp  or  moist,  the  whole  mass  becomes 
steamed,  and  calcines  into  a  light,  porous  substaoce,  which^easily  pul- 
verizes, if  exposed  to  air  aod  moisture. 

*  Sometimes  1  have  used  for  fuel  large  roots,  iu  a  rough  state, 
worth  not  more  than  four  shillings  a  cord,  and  sometimes  kiln  fag- 
gots of  the  value  of  4$.  the  10Q.  With  these  faggots  I  made  an  ac- 
curate experiment  in  a  small  kiln,  21  by  9,  fiSie  size  above  de« 
scribed)  hovipg  a  furnace  and  open  arch  flue.  The  result  was,  that 
with  275  fi^oto,  and  half  a  cord  of  roots,  80  cart  loads  (or  1200 
bushels)  were  completely  calcined,  at  an  ezpence  of  only  13  shil- 
lings for  fttel-*-or  less  than  twopence  per  cart  load.  The  whole 
expense  was  IQ^  pence  per  load. 

*  The  scUe  of  the  kiln  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  matftf^ 
rial  to  be  calcined.  The  plough  is  useful  in  raising  the  clay.  If  the 
slags  (lumps)  be  too  large,  they  should  be  cut  with  the  spade.  The 
1)e8t  situation  for  a  kiln,  is  a  steep,  sloping  bank  of  clay,  in  which 
the  furnace  may  be  placed  low.  This  is  a  very  material  point— be- 
cause the  lower  the  furnace,  the  deeper  may  be  the  excavation  of 
the  body  of  the  kiln,  and  the  more  capacious  it  may  be  made  '* 

Haying  established  efficient  kilns  of  the  above  description,  he 
was  able  to  draw  from  them  annually  from  16,  to  2400  cart 
loads,  at  the  very  cheap  rate  of  10^  pence  the  load,  of  16  bush- 
els.  But  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  yet  remained  to  be  esta-* 
blisbed,  and  to  this  end,  Mr.  B.  instituted  a  great  variety  of  ex« 
periments,  on  not  more  than  two  or  three  square  rods  ea:  h; 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  compare  the  power  of  burnt  ciay^ 
with  tnat  of  lime,  of  dung,  of  marl,  and  of  wood  ashes.  The 
resultof  these  proved,  that  in  no  case,  was  the  clay  inferior  to 
either  of  the  others,  and  that  in  some  cases,  it  was  SMperior-^ 
leaving  him  (in  the  comparison  of  time>  a  clear  saving  of  6/.  10s. 
per  acre.f  The  comparison,  with  dung,  is  thas  stated :— ^ 
*ln  a  small  field  of  wheat,  where  I  had  four  burnt-clay  experi* 

*  ments,  around  which  was  a  space  unmanured,  and  beyond  it 
*all  the  rest  of  the  field  manured  with  rotted  dung,  at  the  rate 
'of  forty  cart  loads  the  acre,  and  the  whole  scarified,  harrowed, 
*and  drilled,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.    The  clay  experi-» 

*  ments  maintained  a  very  striking  superiority,  during  the  growth 

*  Ground  and  elevation  plans  of  a  kiln  of  more  capacity,  with  additmai 
Aies,  are  to  be  foondin  Hie  book,  and  may  be  usefully  consulted  by  those  who 
propose  erecting  such  works. 

t  See  page  10. 
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'of  three  successive  crops :  the  first  was  a  mixture  of  oats  and 

*  tares,  and  the  second  and  third  were  wheat     At  the  time  of 

*  reaping  the  wheat  this  year,  the  four  [clay]  experiments,  which 

*  had  respectively,  at  the  rate  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty 
^  rarl  toads  of  clay  ashes  per  acre,  were  all  greatly  superior  in 
'  pi-oduce,  and  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds ;  whilst  the 

*  dunged  part  was  absolutely  cboaked  with  knot  and  other  gras- 

*  ses:  aid  vastly  inferior  in  produce^  although  the  whole  had  beea 

*  twice  hoed,  during  the  growth  of  the  crop.'  These  experi- 
ments, in  themselves,  very  much  recommend  Mr.  fi.'s  doc- 
trines and  (iractice  in  relation  to  manures,  and  become  perfeci- 
ly  decisive,  when  we  are  told,  that  a  farther  experience  of  six 
ffears.  has  not  at  all  shaken  their  authority. 

The  next  step  in  Mr.  B.'s  economical  march,  was  to  satisfy 
himself,  that  trie  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  expenses  of  siMi^ 
mer  fallowing,  was  useless  or  worse.  In  thi!>,  he  soon  and  per- 
fectly succeeded — but  as  thi^  chapter  is  rather  theoretical  than 
practical,  we  pa^s  it  by  without  doing  more,  than  to  quote  from 
it  the  following  passages,  which  appear  to  aim  at  bringing  about 
a  compromise  between  the/a//ower5and  the  anli-ftulowers^  or 
the  drillers  and  bro^id'Casters^  * 

*  I  have  said  thatfallowiDg  of  land,  is  considered  indispensable  in 
the  broad-cast  husbandry — but  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  it  were  con- 
ducted in  a  difierent  manner ;-— if  dung  were  seldom  permitted  to 
be  put  on  arable  land,  for  corn  crops ;  if  burnt  clay,  or  marl,  or 
•oil,  were  substituted  for  lime  ;  and  if  the  stubble  of  every  crop  pre- 
ceding that  of  wheat,  were  loosened  by  baalk-plougbing  and  scari- 
fying, and  afterwards  raked,  with  .  a  portion  of  the  soil  containing 
the  roots  and  seeds  and  burned ;  I  am  of  opinion,  ^at  by  these  easy 
methods  (which  effectually  clean  the  land,  and  produce  a  finer  pul- 
verization^ even  in  the  broad-cast  system,  fiJIowiog  maghc  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

*  In  addition  to  this  method  of  attaining,  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
all  the  ends  proposed  by  summer  fallowing,  another  has  occurred, 
in  contemplating  this  very  important  subject,  which  is,  to  meet  the 
broad-casters  hsdf  way — to  allow  them  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  ustial 
manner,  and  immediately  afterwards,  without  harrowing,  to  throw 
the  seed  in  ridges  or  rows,  nine  inches  or  more,  apart.  This  me* 
thod  I  have  lately  practised,  upon  a  field  of  nine  acres,  with  an  im- 
plement having  four  shares,  which  raises  the  seed  and  soil  verti- 
cally, and  then  laps  them  over  to  the  right  and  left,  so  as  entirely 
to  deposit  and  cover  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.' 

Mr.  B.,  having  thus  relieved  himself  from  all  unnecessary  ex- 

!>en8e,  in  two  of  the  great  operations  of  farming,  (manuring  and 
allowmg,)  his  experiments  were  next  directed  to  the/^/ot^A,  and 
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to  the  means  of  substituting  for  it  other  instruments,  less  expen« 
sive  in  themselves,  belter  adapted  to  ihe  purpose  of  breaking 
and  pulverizing  the  soil,  and  more  mod(U9te  in  their  demands  m 
animal  power,  m  giving  to  them  the  necessary  execution. 

No  one,  eiflted  with  tolerable  powers  of  observation,  and 
placed  like  Mr.  B.  on  a  stiff  clay  soil,  could  be  long  in  disco- 
vering the  difficulty  of  reducing  it  to  that  state  of  pulverization 
which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  its  productive  faculty ;  but 
it  has  not  occurred  to  many,  even  of  the  keenest  intellect,  that 
iheplatigh^  (the  instrument  employed  to  cure  this  defect  in  the 
soil.)  was  badly  adapted  to  that  end,  and,  in  some  cases,  and  in 
a  certain  degree,  the  cause  of  the  very  evil  we  complain  of* 
If  Mr.  B.  was  not  the  first  to  make  this  discovery,  he  at  least 
has  (like  Robert  Fulton  in  the  case  of  the  steam  boat)  a  well- 
founded  claim  to  priority  in  its  use;  because,  till  his  experi- 
ments were  made  and  succeeded,  no  farm  in  Europe  was 
wholly  and  advantageously  cultivated  by  scuffiers  and  scarafitrs. 
But  we  will  not  longer  detain  the  reader  by  any  farther  re- 
marks of  our  own,  from  a  view  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
our  author  was  led  to  this  practice,  nor  from  the  effect  of  it 
on  the  produce,  in  quantity,  pf  his  own  stiff  clay. 

*  1  soon  perceived,'  he  says,  '  that,  by  the  usual  mode  of  deep 
and  frequent  ploughing,  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  reducing 
strong  clayey  lands,  such  as  mine  to  the  degree  of  fineoess  required 
fbr  the  drill.  A  respectable  and  intelligent  landholder  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  1  mentioned  to  him  my  intentioa  of  practising  the 
drill  husbandry,  told  me  it  would  not  do — be  had  given  it  a  trial  and 
gave  it  up,  because  he  could  never  get  bis  land  fine  enough.  After 
considering  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  failure,  1  inferred 
that  those  deep  and  frequent  ploughings  were  injudicious,  too 
much  being  attempted  at  one  operation  ; — that  the  first  ploughing 
not  only  buried  the  seeds  of  weeds,  beyond  recovery,  which  had 
fallen  on  the  surface,  but  brought  up  immense  slags,  which  being 
cut  transversely  by  the  second  ploughing,  left  the  field  covered  by 
huge  clods,  in  which  were  securely  locked  up  some  of  those  seeds, 
which  had  no  chance  of  vegetating  till  the  close  of  the  falioir : 
consequently  their  progeny,  which  the  fallow  was  intended  to 
destroy,  would  have  equally  the  benefit  of  these  laborious  and 
expensive  operations  and  of  the  manure,  as  the  wheat  itself,  and 
would  grow  with  it  and  rob  it  of  a  part  of  that  nourishment  it 
would  otherwise  have  had.  I  had,  at  this  time,  a  field  of  five 
acres,  which  had  remained  in  fallow  five  months.  It  had  re* 
ceived  but  one  ploughiug,  and  had  no  manure  after  four  preceding 
crops.  Early  in  March  I  began  to  prepare  it  for  oats  ;  1  was  ad- 
vised to  plough  it,  but  as  the  slags  were  at  that  time  as  bard  as 
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bricks,  it  ww  very  evident  that  the  whole  surface  would  he  imme- 
diately converted  from  smooth  slags  into  large  clods,  which  it 
would  be  almost  impractible  to  reduce  by  any  means,  unless  they 
were  a  little  softened  by  rain :  moreover,  I  conceived,  that  by 
ploughing  at  this  time,  a  raw,  unmellowed  soil  would  be  brought 
up,  and  the  surface,  which  had  so  long  been  exposed  to  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  the  atmosphere,  would  be  buried,  so  that  the 
advantage  it  had  gained  by  that  long  exposure  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely lost. 

For  these  reasons  I  resolved  to  pulverize  the  slags  hj  other 
means.  It  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  for  1  had,  at  that  time,  no 
other  suitable  instrument  but  the  brake  or  heavy  harrow.  At 
length,  however,  1  succeeded,  after  five  days  labour,  of  eight 
oxen  and  one  horse  to  the  brake,  and  two  horses  to  a  pair  of 
barrows,  in  reducing  this  stubborn  field  almost  to  dust.  The  ex* 
pence  of  man  and  cattle  labour  was  31  shillings  per  acre. 

<  The  oats  were  sown  broad  cast,  and  yielded  as  fine  a  crop  as 
was  then  to  be  sees  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  the  surprise  of  some 
of  the  farmers,  who  predicted,  that  as  the  land  had  npt  been  manured, 
it  would  not  yield  even  the  quantity  of  seed  sown. 

'  So*  manifest  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  efiect  of  a^ne  pulverization^ 
determined  me  to  try  if  some  means  could  not  be  devised  for  obtain- 
iog:  it  at  a  less  expense.' 

These  means  Mr.  B.  found  in  an  instrument,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  smally  or  improved  scarifier  ;  and  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  harrow  frame,  covering  37  inches  in  its  track,  and 
armed  with  four  light  steel-pointed  coulters  and  shares.  The 
grounds  of  preference,  of  this  instrament  to  the  plough,  are  two : 

1st.  That  it  requires  but  one  fourth  of  the  animal  power,  and 
performs  the  same  work  in  much  less  time,  and  is,  therefore;, 
much  less  expensive ; — ^and, 

2d«  That  it  performs  its  work  much  better,  by  cutting  and 
crumbling  the  earth,  than  the  plough  does,  by  cutting,  raising 
and  turning  it  over. 

Were  these  mere  assertions,  they  would  have  little  weight 
with  the  public  ;  and,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  have  much— -bat 
the  following  argument,  so  nearly  approaches  demonstration, 
that  it  cannot  safely  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

*  Slowness  of  operation,  is  a  defect  in  every  species  of  plough. 
Even  an  English  plough,  taking  at  once  only  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
must  pass  over  at  least  12^  miles  in  ploughing  one  acre  :  and  when 
fojir  horses  are  employed  in  drawing  it,  the  journeys  of  these  four 
horses,  considered  separately,  will  amount  to  fifVy  miles  in  plough- 
ing the  acre  once  over ;  consequently,  in  ploughing  it  four  times, 
the  spaces  parsed  over  by  the  four  horses  collectively,  will  amount 
to  two  hundred  miles :  and,  after  all,  this  acre  will  be  left  in  a  rough 
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and  doddjr  state,— reqairing  both  harrowtng  and  rolling,  before  it  is 
in  a  coodition  to  receive  the  teed. 

'  But  if  asiDgle  horse  8cari6er,  which  takes  a  breadth  of  27  inches 
had  been  used  instead  of  the  plough,  this  acre  wonld  have  been  in 
a  fine  state  of  preparation  for  the  seed, — and  with  even  less  than 
one  eighth  of  the  power  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  four 
ploughings. 

*  To  illustrate  this  position,  I  will  suppose  that  $ix  scarifjings  are 
necessary  (although  my  stiff  lands  have  only  four)  for  completing  the 
pulverization  : — this  would  be  the  work  of  two  scarifiers  for  one 
day.  Now,  as  each  horse  in  the  scarifier  travels  the  same  distance 
per  day,  as  each  horse  in  the  plough, — that  is,  \^  miles,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  two  horses,  collectively,  must  have  travelled  only 
f  5  miles,  in  perfectly  pulverizing  an  acre. 

*  This  result  (of  one  eighth  of  the  aoimal  labour,  that  was  ex* 
pended  in  ploughing,  being  sufficient  in  preparing  an  acre  with  the 
scarifier)  is  confirmed  and  clearly  made  out,  by  simply  multiplying 
the  4  horses  used  in  the  plough,  by  4  days  labour,  which  gives  16 ; 
and  by  multiplying  the  one  ^rse  in  the  scarifier,  by  two  days  la- 
bour, which  gives  two ;  or  only  one  eighth  of  the  animal  labour  ex- 
pended in  ploughing. 

*  In  ploughing  an  acre  four  times,  (according  to  the  practice  in 
summer  fallowing)  the  manual  labour  expended  is  that  of  one  man 
and  a  boy  for  four  days  ;  or  2X4=8  days  labour  of  one  person : 
bot  in  scarifying  an  acre  six  times  over,  and  obtaining  a  perfect  pul- 
veriEation,  the  manual  labour  expended,  is  that  of  one  man  and  e 
boy  for  two  days  ;  or  2X2=s4  days  labour  of  one  person.  Hence 
it  is  proved,  that  although  the  animal  labour  is  diminished,  in  this 
new  method  of  preparing  land  for  the  seed,  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  1 — 
yet  the  manual  labour  is  diminished  only  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.' 

*  On  the  improved  state  of  tillage,  by  the  scarifier,*  Mr.  B.  adds, 
*  I  lately  made  an  experiment  with  a  one  horse  scarifier,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  depth  to  which  it  would  penetrate  the  land.  The  soil 
was  stiff,  end  had  been  previously  baulk-ploughed  and  twice  scari- 
fied :  when  it  had  received  six  additional  scarifyings,  the  tines  had 
gone  to  their  utmost  depth,  that  is,  ten  inches.  Thus  the  objections 
started  by  the  neighbouring  farmers,  to  the  use  of  such  light  instru- 
ments, were  completely  refuted  ;  for,  by  the  power  of  one  horse,  a 

*  greater  depth  of  pulverization  was  obtained  by  eight  scarifyings,  than 
by  any  plough  with  four  horses,  and  at  a  much  less  expense.* 

*  To  produce  a  sufficient  depth  of  filth  upon  strong  stiff  land,  I 
will  suppose,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  scarify  six  times. 
The  expense  of  these  repeated  operations  would  be  no  more  than 
ten  shillings  ;  since  it  is  only  two  days  work  of  one  scarifier,  at  five 
shillings  fur  the  day's  labour  of  a  man,  a  boy,  and  a  horse :  and  this 

*  Mr.  B.  has  shewn  at  pages  8  and  29,  that  tha  expense  of  cultivatiag  aa 
acre  in  the  new  way  is  but  L.0  8  8— and  in  the  old  way  X^S  13  0« 
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pafBd  pnlferieition  of  an  acre,  is  in  thia  manner  attainad  with  the 
labour  of  only  two  horses  for  one  day. 

*  Moreofer,  the  land  after  those  six  scarifyings,  would  be  loose' 
and  porous,  and  in  the  finest  condition  for  allowing  the  atmospheric 
air  to  introduce  itself  amongst  the  minute  particles  of  the  soil ;  for 
permitting  the  rain  and  dews  to  spread  equally  ;  and  for  giving  to  the 
rootf  the  facility  of  entering  into  all  the  cavities. 

'  Very  different  from  this  would  be  a  clodded  surface  after  thre^ 
or  four  ploughings ;  perhaps  towards  the  close  of  the  fallow,  or  after 
the  last  ploughing  and  rolling  and  harrowing,  some  little  benefit 
might  be  expected ;  but  until  these  finishing  operations,  the  strong 
cohesion  Qf  the  clods  would  abaolately  prevent  the  admission  of  air 
and  moistiire.* 

We  again  invite  our  agricultural  readers  to  buy  and  read  thia 
little  work,  and  to  inajce  themselves  masters  ol  the  facts  and 
arguments  it  contains.  fVe  have  but  touched  its  leading  doc- 
trines, and  a  few  of  the  illustrations  which  accompany  them ; 
and  must  here  close  our  exposition,  after  merely  stating  an 
opinion,  (long  held  in  common  with  the  author^)  that  the  me- 
thod best  calculated  for  diflusiDg  agricultural  knowledge 
throughout  a  state,  is  to  engage  a  lew  men  having  the  neces- 
sary intelligence,  inclination,  and  pecuniary  meansi  to  institute 
separately,  on  their  own  farms  or  in  their  own  gardens,  a  course 
of  experiments,  on  a  small  scale,  in  relation  to  all  the  con- 
tested points  in  agriculture;  and  to  elect  some  Monthly  or 
Quarterly  publication  to  give  publicity  to  them.  By  these 
simple  means,  which  wonld  cost  the  public  nothing,  ,^fe  would 
soon  have  solutions  of  all  the  doubtful  and  difficult  parts  of  the 
science — ^founded  (as  they  ought  to  be)  on  the  peculiarities  of 
our  own  soil,  climate,  population,  ana  state  of  manners. 


Aet.  v.— JiwmoZ  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  JVWrt* 
West  Passage^  from  the  ,dU€ttii%c  to  the  Pacific;  performed  ^ 
ike  years  I81£^20,  in  IL  M.  Shivs  Heda  and  Chioer;  under 
the  orders  o/*  William  Edwabd  Farrt,  R.N.,  F.K.S.,  Com- 

.    mander  of  the  Expedition.  With  an  Appendix.  8vo.  pp.  358. 

•    Philadelphia:  Abraham  Small.  1821. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  nature  of  this  voyage,  that 
a  detail  of  its  incidents  should  be  monotonous.  There  were  no 
new  people  with  their  peculiar  customs,  to  give  interest  to  the 
gloomy  days  and  protracted  nights  of  the  arctic  circle :  No  smi- 
ling scenes  to  portray,  nor  even  a  sea  to  roam  over  to  keep  alive 
ifae  expectation  of  momentary  discoveries,  that  were  to  regard 
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both  the  navigatm*  and  the  reader,  by  their  importance  and  no- 
velty. The  priacipal  point  of  interest  is  in  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
sound,  which  the  chief  of  a  preceding  expedition  had  pronounced 
to  be  only  a  gulph  or  large  bay;  and  which  the  chief  of  the  voy- 
age before  us,  who  was  second  in  command  to  the  other,  had 
learlessly  predicted  to  be  an  opening  that  led  into  the  polar  basin. 
There  was  such  a  chivalric  enterprise,  seconded  by  much  good 
sense,  and  many  powerful  reasons,  in  the  decision  given  by  Ben- 
tenant  Parry,  in  opposition  to  the  averment  of  his  late  command* 
er,  that  we  confess  our  feelings  were  early  enlisted  in  his  behalf. 
We  not  only  wished  him  success,  because  we  were  anxious  to 
penetrate  into  the  geographical  mysteries  of  the  north,  but  be- 
cause we  felt  that  so  much  good  sense,  urged  with  such  modesty, 
deserved  it. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  polidcal  state  of  the  world  inter- 
rupted the  voyages,  which  were  unceasingly  projected  for  near 
two  centuries,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  No  sooner  was 
the  peace  of  Europe  again  established,  however,  than  England, 
with  a  liberal  policy  that  does  her  ministers  great  credit,  sent  out 
two  ships  on  this  service,  under  the  orders  of  a  gendeman  in  her 
navy,  named  Ross.  Previously  to  the  return  of  this  expedition, 
which  made  the  report  relative  to  the  sound  which  we  have  men- 
tioned— ^the  Davis'  Strait  whalers  had  been  accustomed  to  cruise 
nlong  the  western  shore  of  Greenland,  seldom  reaching  higher 
than  two  or  three  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Disco. 
One  consequence  of  this  feeble  attempt  at  discovery,  has  been  to 
lead  the  fishermen  already  across  Baffin's  Bay  under  the  opposite 
coast,  where  they  have  found  a  clearer  sea  and  more  game — We 
believe  this  the  amount  of  all  the.  advantages  which  the  English 
obtained,  from  their  first  attempt  since  the  peace;  unless  we  in- 
clude the  opinions,  formed  by  some  of  the  subordinate  officers, 
that  induced  the  second:  And  the  direction  of  this  second  attempt 
was  ^itrusted  to  lieutenant  William  Edward  Parry,  the  gendeman 
who  commanded  a  ship  in  the  other. 

Tlie  Hecla  and  Griper  sailed  from  the  Nore,  on  the  10th  May, 
1810 — ^The  former  of  these  ships  was  a  bomb  vessel  in  the  British 
navy,  and  was  employed  in  that  capacity  at  the  attack  on  Algiers, 
under  Lord  Exmonth:  as  she  seems  to  have  possessed  the  mate- 
rial property  of  sailing  well,  and  must,  from  her  original  charac- 
ter, have  been  strongly  built,  she  was  probably  well  adapted  to 
the  service  on  which  she  was  ordered :  but  the  Griper  was  a  gun 
brigi  raised  upon  I — ^We  know  the  danger  of  commenting  upon 
thuigs  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  the  strong  probability  that  the 
En^sh  admiralty  were  better  quaUfiied  than  ourselves,  who  have 
never  ieen  the  vessel,  to  decide  upon  her  qualities:  But  the  m<^ 
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hent  we  read  her  description,  we  anticipated  the  very  faults 
that  she  subsequendy  proved  to  posssess,  viz.  that  she  was  un- 
comfortable for  her  crew,  and  slow.  When  men  are  sent  upon 
6uch  distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  where  there  is  so  litUe 
hope  of  reward,  they  are  entided  to  every  comfort  that  is  attaina- 
ble, on  the  score  of  justice;  and  under  circumstances  where  so 
touch  depends  upon  the  spirits  and  loyalty  of  the  crew,  from 
good  policy  also.  The  life  of  a  common  sailor  affords  at  the 
best  but  few  motives  for  extraordinary  zeal,  although  they  so 
often  display  it ;  and  there  is  no  class  of  men  more  sensible  of  be- 
ing well  commanded,  or  more  alive  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
comforts,  notwithstanding  their  ordinary  privations  and  hard- 
ships. It  is  requisite,  that  a  vessel  sent  on  such  service,  should 
have  size  to  accommodate  her  crew  with  much  more  than  the  or- 
dinary comforts  of  a  vessel  of  war;  that  she  should  have  strength 
to  resist  severe  pressure  from  the  ice,  and  particularly  that  she 
have  the  propeity  of  sailing  so  as  to  avoid  losing  time  among 
flie  Jloc*,  or  frozen  fields,  of  the  Arctic  seas.  The  Hecla,  and  if 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Parry,  the  Griper  also,  was 
rigged  into  a  bark:  that  is,  in  the  place  of  the  »auare  topsail  with 
the  yards,  that  ships  carry  on  their  smallest  or  aftermost  mast,  was 
substituted  lighter  fore-and-aft  sails.  This  alteration  was  made, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  duty  of  the  vessel,  by  rendering  it  less  diffi- 
cult to  work  her.  We  are  a  little  surprised  that  it  never  sug^ted 
itself  to  those  who  superintended  the  outfit  of  this  expeStion, 
that  this  improvement  might  be  extended  to  the  whole  riff  of  the 
ship.  It  is  all  important  to  a  vessel,  that  is  to  work  her  way 
through  narrow  and  crooked  channels,  that  she  can  be  easily 
managed,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  seamen,  she  will  lie  near 
(he  wind.  Vessels  rigged  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  will  frequendy 
sail  within  four,  and  four  and  a  half  points,  of  the  wind,  and  will 
generally,  in  smooth  water,  make  good  their  course  within  five 
points.  This  is  supposing  them  to  be  good  bottoms,  and  none 
other  should  be  employed  in  discoveries.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
i6  seldom  that  a  square  rigged  vessel  will  make  her  course  good 
nearer  than  six  points.  It  does  not  require  a  seaman  to  see  the 
advantage  that  the  former  would  possess  over  the  latter,  in  beating 
to  windward  among  cakes  of  ice,  in  smooth  water.  The  objections 
to  rigging  large  vessels  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  are,  die  size  of  the 
sails^-booms,  &c.  These  objections,  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  north- 
west voyage,  are  easily  obviated: — ^we  remember  to  have  seen,  and 
that  in  the  docks  of  London,  a  vessel,  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  tons,  rigged  in  this  manner.  She  had  four  masts,  and 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fast  sailer  near  the  wind,  as  well  as  a 
good  sea  boat.  This  last  property,  however,  can  be  of  but  little 
Vol.  IV.  8 
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moment,  as  there  is  seldom  any  swell  in  the  polar  basin,  owing  ta 
the  ice,  and  the  vessel  can  be  taken  across  the  ocean,  under  what 
sail  is  desirable,  for  there  is  from  March,  or  earlier  if  required,  to 
the  last  of  June,  to  do  it  in — Baffi  'sBay  being  impenetrable  be- 
fore the  latter  period.  The  expense  of  making  the  alterations 
can  be  of  but  little  account  to  tliose,  who  have  already  bestowed 
so  much  where  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  pecuniary  remu- 
y^eration.  But  it  is  our  task  to  wnte  of  what  Mr.  Parry  has 
already  done,  rather  than  to  frame  theories  and  plans  of  our  own. 
The  expedition  made  Cape  Farewell  on  the  15th  June,  and  on 
the  l8th,  they  entered  Davis's  Straits,  and  as  usual,  encountered 
fields  of  ice,  though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  retard  their  pro- 
gress. From  this  time  until  the  24th,  they  advanced  slowly  to  the 
northward,  through  floating  ice,  and  in  sight,  of  innumerable 
bergs  or  grounded  mountains,  and  also  in  sight  of  West  Green- 
land. On  the  24th,  being  in  latitude  63^  34'  24",  longitude  61^ 
34'  28",  Ihey  entered  the  fields  of  ice  with  an  intention  of  ap* 
proacbing,  if  possible,  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  or 
what  was  (hen  thought  to  be  the  continent.  Even  the  fact  that 
Greenland  was  a  peninsula,  or  an  island,  being  then  a  matter 
of  doubt,  that  was  to  be  decided  by  the  pre^^ent  voyage :  We 
will  presently  see,  how  the  one  has  been  determined,  and  that 
but  little  doubt  is  left  as  to  the  geographical  character  of  the 
other.  ()n  the  25th,  both  ships  were  completely  beset  in  the 
ice,  and  continued  perfectly  helpless  until  the  30th,  when  they 
were  extricated  by  returning  to  the  eastward*  From  this  time 
until  the  4th  of  July,  they  continued  running  to  the  northward, 
when  they  again  entered  the  ice,  with  the  hope  of  getting  over 
to  the  western  shore,  but  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  open 
water,  immediately.  From  this  time  until  the  21st,  they  were 
moving  slowly  along  (he  e^ge  of  the  packed  ice,  making  one  or 
two  abortive  attempts  to  enter,  when  finding  himself  to  be  in 
73**,  \vhich  is  near  the  latitude  of  Lancaster's  sound,  Mr*  Parry 
determined  to  make  every  effort  to  get  across  the  Bay.  .We 
will  give  the  account  of  this  laborious  and  dangerous  passage, 
in  his  own  words,  as  it  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  constantly  to  encounter. 

*  Having  now  reached  the  latitude  of  73^,  without  seeing  a  single 
opening  in  the  ice,  and  being  unwilling  to  increase  our  distance  from 
Sir  James  Lancaster's- Sound,  by  proceeding  much  farther  to  the 
northward.  I  determined  once  more  to  enter  the  ice  in  this  place, 
and  to  try  the  experiment  of  forcing  our  way  through  it,  in  order  to 
get  into  the  open  sea,  which  the  experience  of  the  former  voyage 
led  me  to  believe  we  should  find  upon  the  western  cost  of  Baffin's 
Bay.    This  determination  was  strengthened  by  the  recollection  of 
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Ae  terious  obstractioDS  we  had  met  with  the  precediQg  jear,  in  the 
Bei^hboorfaood  of  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  where  greater  detention,  as 
well  as  danger,  had  been  experienced,  than  on  any  other  part  of  that 
coast.  Being  now,  therefore,  favoured  with  clear  weather,  and  a 
moderate  breeze  from  the  south  eai^t ward,  we  ran  into  the  ice,  which, 
for  the  Bni  two  miles,  consisted  of  detached  pieces,  but  aAerwards 
of  floes  of  considerable  extent,  and  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness. 
The  wind  died  away  towards  midnight,  and  the  weather  was  serene 
and  clear. ,  The  altitude  of  the  ^un  on  the  meridian  belpw  the  pole> 
^aye  the  latitude  72*^  59'  13",  being  11'  67"  to  the  southward  of  that 
deduced  from  the  observations  of  the  preceding  andfbllpwing  noons,, 
which  error  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  ho- 
rizon by  terrestrial  refraction.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  this 
time  was  40^ ;  of  the  water,  34*^,  and  the  barometer  stood  at  29.67 
inches.  A  large  bear  was  seen  on  one  of  the  floes,  and  we  passed 
the  tracks  of  many  others. 

*On  the  2!2d,  we  had  occasionally  to  heave  the  ships  through  witH 
hawsers,  between  the  heavy  masses  of  ice,  which  became  more  and 
more  close  as  we  advanced,  till,  at  length,,  towards  the  evening,  we 
were  fairly  beset,  there  being  no  open  water  in  sight  from  the  mast- 
head in  any  quarter  of  the  compass.  Some  hands  were  kept  con^ 
stantly  employed  in  heaving  the  ships  through  the  ice,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  occasional  opening  which  presented  itself,  by  which 
means  we  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  westward  during  the 
night. 

*  On  the  23d,  a  thick  fog  came  on,  which  rendered  it  impossiblo 
to  see  our  way  any  farther.  It  oflen  happens,  in  thick  weather,  that 
much  distance  is  lost  by  ships  taking  a  wrong  **  lead,"  as  the  ehan^ 
nels  l>etween  floes  of  ice  are  technically  called,  so  that,  on  the  wea- 
ther clearing,  it  is  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  another  opening, 
perhaps  a  few  yards  only  from  that  through  which  they  had  sailed, 
would  have  conducted  them  into  clear  water.  We,  therefore,  warped 
to  an  iceberg,  to  which  the  ships  were  made  fast  at  noon,  to  wait  th^ 
clearing  up  of  the  fog,  being  in  latitude  IS^  04'  10"',  long.  BQ^  09^ 
t)7".*. ...  *  When  ships  are  thus  beset,  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  securing  them  to  the  largest  body  of  ice  that  can  be  found,  and 
particularly  to  the  bergs,  as  thev  are  by  this  means  better  enabled 
to  retain  their  situation,  the  drift  of  the  ice  being  generally  less,  in 
proportion  to  its  depth  under  water.  Another  advantage  in  securing 
a  ship  to  an  iceberg  is,  that  these  bodies  usually  keep  a  small  space 
of  clear  water  under  their  lee,  in  consequence  of  the  quicker  drift 
of  the  floes  and  loose  ice  to  leeward.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  ship  is  thus  dragged  into  clear  water,  as  the  sailors  express  it, 
that  IS,  that  the  whole  of  the  floe-ice  is  carried  to  leeward  past  the 
berg  to  which  the  ship  is  attached,  leaving  her  at  length  in  an  opep 
«ea.' »  »  »  * 

*  On  the  26th,  the  Griper  was  made  fast  astern  of  the  Hecla  ;  and 
ker  crew  being  sent  to  sissist  in  manning  our  capstan,  w^  proceeded 
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\o  warp  the  ships  throagh  the  ice.  This  method,  which  is  ofteD 
adopted  by  our  whalers,  has  the  obvious  advautage  of  applying  the 
whole  united  force  in  separating  the  masses  of  ice  which  Ue  in  the 
way  of  the  first  ship,  allowing  the  second,  or  even  third,  to  follow 
close  astern,  with  very  little  obstruction.  In  this  manner  we  had 
advanced  about  four  miles  to  the  westward,  by  eight  P.  M.,  after 
eleven  hours  of  very  laborious  eiertion  ;  and  having  then  come  to 
the  end  of  the  clear  water,  and  the  weather  being  again  fo^jj,  the 
ships  were  secured  in  a  deep  *'  bight,"  or  bay  in  a  floe,  called  by 
the  sailors,  *'  a  natural  dock.'* .  .  . 

*  On  the  26th,  there  was  clear  water  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the 
westward,  which,  on  account  of  the  fog,  did  not  exceed  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards.  We  made  sail,  however,  and  having  groped 
our  way  for  about  half  a  mile,  found  the  ice  once  more  close  in  every 
direction,  except  that  in  which  we  had  been  sailing,  obliging  us  to 
make  the  ships  fast  to  a  floe.  I  sent  a  boat  away  to  endeavour  to 
find  a  lane  of  clear  water  leading  to  the  westward.  She  rt^tumed  on 
board  in  an  hour,  without  success,  having  with  difficulty  found  her 
way  to  the  ship,  b^  our  muskets  and  other  signals.  The  latitude 
here,  by  observations,  was  73^  02'  17\  long,  by  chronometers, 
60^  1  r  52",  by  which  the  drift  of  the  ice  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  appears  to  have  been  N.  1^  £.,  five  miles  and  three  quarters, 
or  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  soundings 
were  two  hundred  and  eight  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bottom.'  • . .  *  On 
beginning  to  heave  again,  we  found  that  the  *'  hole"  of  water  iQ 
wluch  the  Uecla  lay,  was  now  so  completely  enclosed  by  ice,  that 
DO  passage  out  of  it  could  be  found.  We  tried  every  comer,  but  to 
DO  purpose  ;  all  the  power  we  could  apply,  being  insufficient  to  move 
the  heavy  masses  of  ice  which  had  fixed  themselves  firmly  between 
as  and  the  lanes  of  water  without.  In  the  mean  time,  Lieutenant 
Liddon  had  succeeded  in  advancing  about  three  hundred  yards,  and 
bad  placed  the  Griper's  bow  between  two  heavy  floes,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  separate  before  any  farther  progress  could  be 
made.' .  • . 

On  thp  27lh,  about  3  A.  M.,  by  a  sudden  motion  of  the  ice,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Hecia  out  of  her  confined  situation,  and  ran 
her  up  astern  of  the  Griper.  The  clear  water  had  made  so  much  to 
the  westward,  that  a  narrow  neck  of  ice  was  all  that  was  now  inter- 
posed between  the  ships  and  a  large  open  space  in  that  quarter. 
JBoth  ships'  companies  were,  therefore,  ordered  upon  the  ice  to  saw 
ofif  the  neck,  when  the  floes  suddenly  opened,  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  Griper  to  push  through  under  all  sail.  No  time  was  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  get  the  Hecla  through  after  her ;  but,  by  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents to  which  this  navigation  is  liable,  and  which  renders  it  so 
precarious  and  uncertain,  a  piece  of  loose  ice  which  lay  between  the 
two  ships,  was  drawn  after  the  Griper  by  the  eddy  produced  by  her 
motion,  ahd  completely  blocked  the  narrow  passage  through  which 
we  were  about  to  follow.    Before  we  could  remove  this  obstruction 
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l)j  haoliDg  it  baek  oQt  of  the  chaimel,  the  floes  were  agftio  preued 
together,  wedgiDg  it  firmly  and  immoveably  betwixt  them  ;  the  sawi 
Were  immediately  set  to  work,  aod  used  with  great  effect,  but  it  was 
Dot  till  eleven  o'clock  that  we  socceeded,  after  seveD  hour's  labour, 
io  getting  the  Hecla  into  the  lanes  of  dear  water,  which  opened 
more  and  more  to  the  westward*  Our  latitude,  by  account  at  noon, 
was  73^  05'  56"",  the  longitude,  60""  24'  27".  Being  now  favoured 
with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.  £.  by  S.,  we  made  considerable 
progress,  though  on  a  very  crooked  coast,  to  the  northward  and 
westward.  In  one  respect  the  character  of  the  ice  was  here  altered^ 
as  we  found  a  great  many  floes  of  '*  young"  or  **  bay"  ice,  which 
bad  probably  been  newly  formed  in  the  sheltered  situations  afforded 
by  the  lai^r  floes.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  round,  or  where 
no  other  channel  presented  itself,  we  ran  through  several  6f  these 
bay-floes,  which  were  from  four  to  six  inches  thick,  ploughing  up 
the  ice  before  the  ship's  stem,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  houl*.  if 
they  were  not  very  broad,  the  Hecla  did  not  lose  ber  way,  in  pass* 
ing  through  them.  Frequently,  however,  she  was  stopped  in  the 
middle,  which  made  it  necessary  to  saw  and  break  the  ice  a-head, 
till  she  made  another  start,  and,  having  run  a  short  distance  in  dear 
water,  was  again  imbedded  in  the  same  manner.  We  passed  one 
field  of  ice,  about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  many  miles  in  length* 
as  we  could  not  see  over  it  from  the  mast-head.  This  was  the  only 
**  field,"  according  to  the  definition  applied  to  that  term  by  the  wha- 
lers, that  1  had  ever  seen  in  Baffin's  Bay.  About  eleven  P.  M.  the 
lanes  of  open  water  a-head  became  very  contracted,  and  at  half-past 
eleven,  in  endeavouring  to  force  through  a  floe,  under  a  heavy  press 
of  Canvas,  the  Hecla  was  completely  wedged  in,  having  run  her 
own  length  into  it,  though  its  thickness  was  between  a  foot  and 
*  eighteen  inches.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  sailing,  the  ships  re- 
ceived many  severe  blows  from  the  ice,  but  apparently  sufiered  no 
damage.  The  concussions  which  the  chronometers  experienced, 
were,  perhaps,  such  as  few  watches  of  this  kind  had  ever  before 
been  exposed  to  ;  but  we  did  not  subsequently  discover  that  any  al« 
teration  had  taken  place  in  their  rates,  in  consequence  of  them.     ^ 

*  On  the  28th,  after  several  hours'  sawing,  in  which  the  men  suf- 
fered much  from  rain  and  fatigue,  we  succeeded  in  getting  dear ;  but 
after  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  again  beset  io  the  same  man* 
ner.  By  the  time  the  Griper  had  joined  us,  we  had  once  more  una- 
voidably hampered  the  Hecla  among  the  ice,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
extricating  her  till  four  P.  M.,  after  which  we  found  so  much  clear 
water  as  we  proceeded,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streams 
and  "  patches,"  which  we  met  with  on  the  following  day,  and  through 
which  the  ships  sailed  without  much  difficulty,  we  had  now  passed 
every  Impediment  which  obstructed  our  passage  to  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound.  The  breadth  of  this  barrier  of  ice,  which  occupies 
the  middle  of  Baflin's  Bay,  and  which  had  never  before  been  crossed 
in  this  latitude  at  the  same  season,  was  eighty  miles  in  a  N.  63^  W.* 
direction.'    *  *  • 
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*X>ii  the  90th,  the  Griper  detaining  us  considerably,  and  the  seal 
being  now  sofficieody  open  to  allow  ns  to  take  her  in  tow,  we  hove 
to  at  nine  A.M.  for  that  purpose.  We  now  seemed  all  at  once  to 
faaye  got  into  the  head  qtiarters  of  the  whales  They  were  so  nu- 
merous that  I  directed  the  number  to  be  qounted  during  each  watch* 
and  no  less  than  eighty-two  are  mentioned  in  this  day's  log.  Mr. 
AlUson,  the  Greenland  master,  considered  them  gener<illy  as  large 
ones,  and  remarked,  that  a  fleet  of  whalers  might  easily  have  ob-» 
tained  a  cargo  here  in  a  few  days.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  idea 
among  the  Greenland  fishermen,  that  the  presence  of  ice  is  necessary 
to  ensure  the  finding  of  whales  ;  hut  we  had  no  ice  in  sight  to-day* 
when  they  were  most  numerous.  At  rroon  we  observed,  io  lat.  74** 
01'  57",  being  the  first  meridian  altitude  we  had  obtained  for  four 
days,  and  difiering  from  the  dead  reckoning  only  t%vo  miles,  which  it 
V remarkable,  considenng  the  sluggishness  of  the  compasses,  and 
would  seem  to  afford  a  presumptive  proof  that  no  southerly  current 
epsts  in  this  part  of  Baffin's  Bay.  The  long,  hy  chronometers,  was 
75<^  02f  14^  In  the  aAemoon  the  wind  broke  us  off  from  the  N.N.  W., 
which  obliged  us  to  cast  off  the  Griper,  and  we  carried  all  sail  ahead 
to  nake  the  land.  We  saw  it  at  half  past  five  P.M.,  being  the  high 
land  about  Possession  Bay,  and  at  the  same  time  several  streams  of 
loose  but  heavy  ice  came  in  sight,  which  a  fresh  breeze  was  drifting 
fast  to  the  south-eastward.  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound  was  now 
open  to  the  westward  of  us,  and  the  experience  of  our  former  voyage 
liad  given  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  best  months  in  the  year 
for  the  navigation  of  these  seas  were  yet  to  come.  This  considera* 
tton,  together  with  the  magnificent  view  of  the  lofly  Byam  Martin 
mountains,  which  forcibly  recalled  to  our  minds  the  eveots  of  the 
preceding  year,  could  not  fail  to  animate  us  with  expectation  an(| 
,  hope.  Kany  proof  were  wanting  of  the  value  of  local  knowledge  ia 
the  navigation  of  the  Polar  Seas,  it  would  be  amply  furnished  by  the 
fact  of  our  iiaving  now  reached  the  entrance  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound  just  one  month  earKer  than  we  had  done  in  1818,  although  we 
bad  then  sailed  at>ove  a  fortnight  sooner,  with  the  same  general  ob- 
ject in  view,  namely,  to  penetrate  to  the  western  coast  of  Baffin^s 
Bay,  where  a4one  the  North-ivest  passage  was  to  be  sought  for. 
This  difference  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  confidence  which  1 
felt,  from  the  experience  gained  on  the  former  voyage,  that  an  open 
tiea  would  be  found  to  the  westward  of  the  barrier  of  ice  which  oc- 
cupies the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Without  that  confidence  it  would 
have  been  little  better  than  madness  to  have  attempted  a  passage 
through  so  compact  a  body  of  ice,  when  no  indication  of  a  clear  sea 
Appeared  beyond  it.' 

We  nnake  no  apology  for  the  length  of  tliis  extract,  feeling 
confident  that  its  uoveity  will  best  recommend  it  to  the  reader. 
The  time  was  now  arriving^  wheD  the  fate  of  the  expedition* 
and  perhaps  the  fortunes  of  its  commander,  were  to  be  deterixrf^ 
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Ufii*  Those  who  koow  the  vast  respon^ibilitj  incurred  by  an 
inferior,  in  military  or  marine  service,  who  advances  an  opinion 
on  matters  of  duty,  that  is  adverse  to  his  superior's  judgment  or 
reputation,  will  know  bow  to  appreciate  the  firmness  of  Lieu- 
tenant Parry.  The  vessels  of  Sir  John  Ross  had  reached  the 
entrance  to  this  sound,  the  preceding  year,  when  the  commo- 
dore, being  many  miles  ahead,  in  thick  weather,  made  the  signal 
for  hauling  off  the  land,  to  his  consort.  This  was  declared  at  the 
time  to  be  a  mortifying  order  to  Mr,  Parry,  and  even  to  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  commanding  vessel :  The  wind  was  fa- 
vourable, and  although  the  weather  was  thick,  it  was  not  so 
much  so  as  to  prevent  their  seeing  any  sudden  danger  in  time  to 
avoid  it ;  ^nd  what  was  of  more  importance  than  all,  there  was  a 
be.tvy  swell  setting  in  from  the  westward,  as  well  as  a  current 
from  (he  same  direction.  Opposed  to  these  well  grounded 
reasons,  for  believing  in  a  passage  through,  into  the  polar  sea, 
was  the  assertion  of  Capiain  Ross,  that  with  his  own  eyes,  in  a 
moment  of  clear  weather,  he  had  distinctly  seen  the  land  ahead, 
extending  directly  across  their  course :  Here  was  plausible  the* 
pry,  opposed  to  positive  averment.  Facts  are  said  to  be  stub- 
born things,  but  the  hardyhood  of  Mr.  Parry  prevailed  over 
them  in  this  instance.  He  b^'lieved  that  his  commander  had 
been  deceived  by  an  optical  illusion ;  and  on  his  return  to  Eng-* 
land  made  such  a  representation  of  this  belief,  as  induced  the 
British  admiralty  to  dispatch  him,  with  (he  two  vessels  we  have 
mentioned,  to  solve  his  own  theory.  The  point,  to  which  we 
have  conducted  him,  was  to  decide  his  faie.  if  he  found  nothing 
but  a  bay — bis  modest  unbelief,  seconded  as  it  was  with  sound 
reason,  would  be  termed  arrogant  pretension,  in  the  face  of  re- 
spectable testimony :  but  if  there  did  indeed  exist  a  passage,  * 
and  he  could  penetrate  it,  he  was  at  once  placed  in  that  niche 
in  the  temple  of  Fame,  that  already  contained  Van  Dieman, 
Magellan,  De  Gama,  Cook,  and  a  few  others — We  believe  that 
Columbus  is  entitled  to  one  by  himself. 

The  Hecla  being  far  ahead  of  her  consort,  Mr.  Parry,  on 
making  the  coast  at  Possession  Bay,  near  the  southern  entrance 
tp  the  sound,  landed,  with  a  view  to  take  some  observations. 
To.  their  astonishment  they  found  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of 
human  beings  in  the  snow  ;  which  on  examination  proved  to  be 
t^e  tracks  ot  those  who  landed  from  the  expedition  of  the  pre- 
ceding year — a  pretty  fair  evidence  of  the  climate,  which  must 
b^l>ofh  dry  andcoId.This  was  in  latitude  73?  3P  06,  longitude 
770  ^  ^y^  differing  but  a  mile  or  two  from  the  observations  of 
Sir  J«ihn  Ross :  Caret's  Atlas  of  1818,  which  lies  on  our  table, 
placet  the  same  point,  in  about  the  same  latitude,  but  about 
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10<^  of  longitade,  farther  west.  One  of  the  most  material 
changes  that  will  grow  out  of  this  voyage,  will  be  in  the  maps 
and  charts  of  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent :  we  mu>t  be 
content  in  future,  to  resign  not  only  our  claims  to  the  whole  of 
Greenland,  but  we  think,  to  a  p^eat  district  which  lies  north  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  west  of  Baffin's,  both  of  which  prove  to  be 
islands*  We  must  also  confine  our  limits  to  between  74^  norUi 
latitude,  and  53^  of  south.     The  reader  will  perceive,  this  is 

B'vin^  the  rest  of  the  world  Terra  del  Fuego  into  the  bargain* 
appily  for  us,  there  is  not  only  room  within  these  boundaries 
to  attain  to  the  full  stature  of  man,  but  to  the  exercise  of  all  bis 
virtues.  The  dip  of  the  needle,  at  this  point,  was  86^  03'  42*, 
and  its  variation  108**  48'  35"  westerly :  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides,  from  6  to  8  feet. 

The  wind  and  swell  were  now  both  from  the  westward,  tan- 
talizing our  navigators,  who  were  burning  with  the  desire  to 
resolve  their  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the  sound.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  obstacles  of  the  weather,  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
gun-brig  raised  upouy  were  exhibiting  themselves.  The  wea- 
ther was  clear,  and  the  sound  tolerably  free  from  ice,  but  the 
Hecia  was  compelled  to  carry  easy  sail,  to  allow  her  consort  to 
keep  in  si^ht,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  whole  fortune  of 
the  expedition  was  at  issue.  Yielding  at  length  to  his  desire 
to  get  on,  Mr.  Parry,  rightly  judgmg  that  it  was  impossible  they 
should  not  meet  again  in  that  narrow  passage,  determined  to 
leave  the  Griper  to  make  a  commentary  on  the  foresight  of  her 
superiors,  in  following  him  at  her  convenience.  Appointing, 
therefore,  the  meridian  of  85^  west,  (this  was  beyond  the  Cro- 
ker  monntains  of  Sir  John  Ross !)  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  he 
made  sail  in  his  own  ship,  and  stood  boldly  on,  against  the  ram- 
part of  the  knight.  Calm  and  bead  winds  still  continued  to  re- 
tard their  progress,  but  they  got  a  distinct  view  of  both  sides  of 
the  sound  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  August.  There  was  a  ma- 
nifest ditference  in  the  formation  of  the  land  on  the  north  and 
south  shores,  that  was  encouraging — the  former  being  low  and 
smooth,  with  but  little  snow ;  and  the  latter,  mountainous,  un- 
even, and  covered.  The  ship  was  also  pitching  so  much,  with 
a  westerly  swell,  as  to  throw  the  water  into  the  cabin  windows. 
On  the  3d,  they  took  an  easterly  breeze,  and  ran  merrily,  on 
their  desired  course. 

^  Being  favoured  at  length  by  the  easterly  breeze  which  was 
bringiogup  the  Griper,  and  for  which  we  had  long  been  looking 
with  much  impatience,  a  crowd  of  sail  was  set  to  carry  us  with  all 
rapidity  to  the  westward.    It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  des- 
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€kibe  the  alaost  breathless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  erery 
countenance,  while,  as  the  breeze  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  we  ran 
quickly  np  the  Sonnd.  The  mast-heads  were  crowded  by  the  offi* 
cers  and  men  during  the  whole  afternoon  ;  and  an  unconcerned  oh* 
senrer,  if  9hy  could  haye  been  unconcerned  on  such  an  occasion, 
would  have  been  amused  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  yariooa 
reports  Arom  the  crowds  nest  were  receiyed,  all,  however,  hitherto 
&yonrable  to  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

-  *  Between  four  and  six  P.  M.,  we  passed  several  ripplings  on  the 
water,  as  if  occasioned  by  a  weather  tide,  but  no  bottom  could  be 
found  with  the  hand-leads,  fieing  now  abreast  of  Cape  Castlereagh, 
more  distant  land  was  seen  to  open  oat  to  the  westward  of  it,  and 
between  the  cape  and  this  land  was  perceived  an  inlet,  to  which  I 
bave  given  the  name  of  the  Navy  Board's  Inlet.  We  saw  points  of 
land  apparently  all  round  this  inlet,  but  being  at  a  very  great  distance^ 
from  it  we  were  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was  continuous  or 
not  But  as  the  land  on  the  western  side  appeared  so  much  lower 
and  smoother  than  that  on  the  opposite  side  near  Cape  Castlereagb, 
and  came  down  so  near  the  horizon,  about  the  centre  of  the  inlet^ 
the  general  impression  was,  that  it  is  not  continuous  in  that  part. 
As  oar  business  lay  to  the  westward,  however,  and  not  to  the  sooth, 
the  whole  of  this  extensive  inlet  was,  in  a  few  hours,  lost  in  dis- 
tance. 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  land  had  opened  out,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Cape  Warrender,  consisting  of 
high  mountains,  and  in  some  parts  of  table  land.  Several  headlands 
were  here  distinctly  made  out,  of  which  the  northernmost  and  mos^ 
conspicuous,  was  named  after  Captain  Nicholas  Lechmere  Pateshall; 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  extensive  bay  into  which  Cape  Pateshall 
extends,  and  which,  at  the  distance  we  passed  it,  appeared  to  be 
broken  or  detached  in  many  parts,  was  named  Croker^s  Bay,  in  ho* 
nonr  of  Mr.  Croker,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  ;  1  have  called  this 
large  opening  a  bay,  though  the  quickness  with  which  we  sailed  past 
it  did  not  allow  us  to  determine  the  absolute  continuity  of  land  round 
the  bottom  of  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  improbable,  that  a 
passage  may  here  be  one  day  found  from  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound  into  the  northern  sea.  The  Cape,  which  lies  on  the  western 
aide  of  Croker's  Bay,  was  named  after  Sir  Everard  Home. 

*  Our  course  was  nearly  due  west,  and  the  wind  still  continuing  to 
freshen,  took  us  in  a  few  hours  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  Griper; 
The  only  ice  which  we  met  with  consisted  of  a  few  large  bergs  very 
much  washed  by  the  sea  ;  and,  the  weather  being  remarkably  clear, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  run  with  perfect  safety,  we  were,  by  midnight, 
in  a  great  measure  relieved  from  our  anxiety  respecting  the  suppo* 
sed  continuity  of  land  at  the  bottom  of  this  magnificent  inlet,  having 
reached  the  longitude  of  83^  IS',  where  the  two  shores  are  still 
above  thirteen  leagues  apart,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
land  to  the  westward  of  us  for  four  or  five  points  of  the  compass. 

Vdi.  IV.  9 
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The  coloBr  of  the  water  baTiog  become  rather  lighter,  we  hove-l* 
at  this  time  for  the  Griper,  and  obtained  soundings  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms  on  a  muddy  bottom.     The  i?ind  increased  so  much 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  close-reef  the  sails,  and  to  get  the  top« 
gallant  yards  down,  and  there  was  a  breaking  sea  from  the  eastward* 
A  great  number  of  whales  were  seen  in  the  course  of  this  day's  run* 
^  On  the  4th,  ha?ing  made  the  ship  snug,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to 
round  to,  should  the  land  be  seen  a-head,  and  the  Griper  haying 
come  up  within  a  few  miles  of  us,  we  again  bore  up  at  one  A.  M« 
At  half- past  three,  Lieutenant  Beechey,  who  had  relieved  me  on. 
deck,  discovered' from  the  crow's  nest,  a  reef  of  rocks,  in  shore  of  as 
to  the  northward,  on  which  the  sea  was  breaking4     These  breakers 
appeared  to  lie  directly  off  a  cape,  which  we  named  after  Rear  Ad- 
miral Joseph  Bullen,  and  whioh  lies  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
an  inlet,  that  I  named  Brooking  Cuming  Inlet.     As  the  sea  had  now 
become  high,  and  the  water  appeared  discoloured  at  some  distance 
without  the  breakers,  the  Hecla  was  immediately  rounded  to,  for  the 
l^urpose  of  sounding;  we  could  find  no  bottom  with  fifty  fathoms  of 
line,  but  the  Griper  coming  op  shortly  after,  obtaioec)  soundings  ia 
seventy-five  fathoms,  on  a  bottom^of  sand  and  mud.     We  here  met 
with  innumerable  loose  masses  of  ice,  upon  which  the  sea  was  con-, 
•tantly  breaking,  in  a  manner  so  much  resembling  the  breakers  on 
shoals,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  some  little  uncertainty  at  the  time» 
whether  those  of  which  1  have  spoken  above,  might  not  also  have 
been  caused  by  ice.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  shoal  water  may 
not  be  found  to  exist  in  this  place  ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  mark  the 
^ot  on  the  chart,  to  warn  future  navigators  when  approaching  this 
part  of  the  coast     That  there  is  something  out  of  the  common  way 
m  this  neighbourhood,  appears,  however,  more  than  probable    from 
the  soundings  obtained  by  the  Griper,  which  are  much  less  than  we 
found  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  Sound  at  the  same  distance  frooi 
land, 

*  At  seven  A.  M.,  there  being  less  sea,  and  no  appearance  of  bro* 
ken  or  discoloured  water,  we  ^ain  bore  away  to  the  westward,  tbe 
Griper  having  joined  us  about  the  meridian  of  Sd**,  which  had  beea 
appointed  as  our  place  of  rendezvous.  Since  the  preceding  evemog, 
a  thick  haze  had  been  hanging  over  the  horizon  to  the  southward, 
which  prevented  our  seeing  the  land  in  that  direction  to  the  west- 
ward of  87^,  while  the  whole  of  the  northern  shore,  though,  as  itaf- 
wards  prored,  at  a  greater  distance  from  us,  was  distinctly  visible. 
At  noon,  being  in  latitude  74°  15'  53^'  N.,  longitude,  by  chronooie- 
ters,  86**  30'  30,''  we  were  near  two  inlets,  of  which  the  eastern- 
most was  named  Boroet  Inlet,  and  the  other  Stratton  Inlet.  The 
land  between  these  two  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  island. 
We  rounded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding,  as  well  as  to  wait  for 
our  consort,  and  found  no  bottom  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  &• 
thorns  of  line,  the  water  being  of  a  dirty  litcht  green  colour.  The 
cUA  on  this  part  of  the  coast  present  a  singuiar  appearance,  being 
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•trotified  horisoitally,  asd  haying  a  namber  of  regolar  prcyectiof 
iMissea  of  rock,  brcMMl  at  the  bottom,  and  comiog  to  a  point  at  tht 
top,  resembling  so  many  bnttresaea,  raised  by  art  at  equal  intervals.. 
*  After  lying-to  A>r  an  hour,  we  again  bore  np  to  the  westward,  and 
8000  aAer  discoyered  a  cape,  afterwards  named  by  Captain  Sabinei 
Cape  Fellfoot,  which  appeared  to  form  the  termination  of  this  coast ; 
and  as  the  haze,  which  still  prevailed  to  the  south,  prevented  onr 
seeing  any  land  in  that  quarter,  and  the  sea  was  literally  as  free 
from  ice  as  any  part  of  the  Atlantic,  we  began  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  had  fairly  entered  the  Polar  sea,  and  some  of  the  most  san- 
guine among  us  had  even  calculated  the  bearing  and  distance  of  Icy 
Cape,  as  a  matter  of  no  very  difficult  or  improbable  accomplishment 
This  pleasing  prospect  was  rendered  the  more  flattering  by  the  sea 
having,  as  we  thought,  regained  the  usual  oceanic  colour,  and  by  a 
long  sweU  which  was  rolling  in  from  the  southward  and  eastward.  At 
mx  P.  Af.,  however,  land  was  reported  to  be  seen  a-head.  The 
vexation  and  anxiety  produced  on  evety  oouateMmce  by  such  a  re- 
port, was  but  too  visible,  until,  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  was  found  U^ 
be  only  an  island,  of  no  vei^  large  extent,  and  that*  on  each  side  of 
It,  the  horizon  still  appeared  clear  for  several  points  of  the  compass. 
More  land  was  also  discovered  beyond  Cape  Fellfoot,  immediately  to 
the  westward  of  which  lies  a  deep  and  broad  hkj^  which  I  named 
after  my  friend,  Mr.  Maxwell^  to  whose  kindness  and  unremitting  at- 
tention, 1  am  more  indebted  than  it  might  be  proper  here  to  express. 
At  eight  P.  M.,  we  came  to  some  ice  of  no  great  breadth  or  thicks 
tiess,  extending  several  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  our 
course  ;  a^d  as  we  could  see  clear  water  over  it  to  the  southward, 
I  was  far  some  time  in  the  hope,  that  it  would  prove  a  detached 
Stream,  from  which  no  obstruction  to  our  progress  westerly  was  to 
be  apprehended.  At  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  however,  the  wea- 
ther having  become  hazy^  and  the  wind  light,  we  perceived  that  the 
jce,  along  which  we  had  been  sailing  for  the  last  two  hours,  was  join- 
ed, at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  us,  io  a  compact 
and  impenetrable  body  of  floes,  which  lay  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  strait,  formed  by  the  island,  and  the  western  point  of  Max- 
well Bay.  We  hauled  our  wind  to  the  northward,  just  in  time  to 
avoid  being  embayed  in  the  ice,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  a  con- 
siderable surf,  the  effect  of  the  late  gale,  was  then  rolling.  A  second 
island  was  discovered  to  the  southward  of  the  former,  to  both  of 
which  I  gave  the  name  of  Prince  Leopold's  Isles,  in  honour  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  Immediately  to 
the  eastward  of  these  islands,  there  was  a  strong  water-sky,  indica- 
ting a  considerable  extent  of  open  sea,  but  a  bright  ice-blink  to  the 
westward  afforded  little  hope,  for  the  present,  of  finding  a  passage  in 
the  desired  direction.  We  saw  to  day,  for  the  first  time,  a  number 
of  white  whales  ;  {Delphintu  j9/6fcaiM ;)  guillemots,  fulmar  petrels^ 
and  kittiwakes,  were  allso  numerous  near  the  ice.'    pp.  34«-38. 
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Our  navigator  was  now  fairlj  in  the  Polar  Basin,  and  bad 
sailed  directly  over  the  Croker  mountains,  (what  an  unlucky 
name !) — and  in  short,  had  done,  what,  amongst  the  hundreds 
who  have  attempted  it,  no  other  seaman  could  ever  perform. 

The  Griper  having  sprung  both  her  top-masts,  we  presume 
in  carrying  sail,  from  a  natural  wish  to  share  in  the  honour  of 
the  passage,  (alas  poor  Griper !) — her  commander  took  the  op- 
portunity of  a  calm  (when  the  Hecia  could  not  run  away  from 
ner)  to  shift  them.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Parry  sent  his  boats 
for  ice  to  make  fresh  water.  It  seems  ihdX  after  entering  Davis's 
Straits,  no  other  water  was  used  for  fifteen  months,  than  such 
as  was  obtained  by  melting  the  ice,  or  from  pools  that  they 
found  on  the  "  bergs"  and  "  floes."  Finding  that  their  farther 
passage  to  the  west  was  impossible  at  that  time,  from  the  quan- 
tities of  ice  that  filled  the  channel,  Mr.  Parry  ran  to  the  south- 
ward, and  entered  a  large  inlet,  ten  leagues  in  width,  that 
stretched  far  to  the  south. 

It  was  while  in  this  inlet,  that  our  navigator  made  the  inte- 
resting and  important  discover^,  that  hb  compasses  were  no 
longer  of  use  to  him.  We  will  give  the  account,  in  his  own  Ian* 
guage : 

*  Since  the  time  we  first  entered  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  the 
sluggishness  of  the  compasses,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  irregu- 
larity, produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  ship's  iron,  had  been  found 
very  rapidly,  though  uniformly,  to  increase,  as  we  proceeded  to  the 
westward ;  so  much,  indeed,  Uiat  for  the  last  two  days,  we  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  altogether  the  usual  observations 
for  determining  the  variation  of  the  needle  on  board  the  ships.  This 
irregularity  became  more  and  more  obvious  as  we  now  advanced  to 
the  southward.  The  rough  magnetic  bearing  of  the  sun,  at  noon,  or 
at  midnight,  or  when  on  the  prime  vertical,  as  compared  with  its 
true  azimuth,  was  sufficient  .to  render  this  increasing  inefficiency  of 
4he  compass  quite  apparent.  For  example,  at  noon  this  day,  while 
we  were  observing  the  meridian  altitude,  the  bearing  of  the  sun  was 
two  points  on  the  Hecla's  larboard  bow,  and  consequently  her  true 
course  was  about  S.S.W.  The  binnacle  and  azimuth  compasses  at 
the  same  time  agreed  in  showing  N.N.W.^W.;  making  the  variation 
to  be  allowed  on  that  course,  eleven  points  and  a  half  westerly,  cor- 
responding nearly  with  an  azimuth  taken  on  the  following  morning, 
which  gave  137'  12".  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  a  very  mate- 
rial change  had  taken  place  in  the  dip,  or  the  variation,  or  in  both 
these  phenomena,  since  we  had  last  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  ob- 
servations upon  them;  which  rendered  it  not  improbable  that  we 
were  now  making  a  very  near  approach  to  the  magnetic  pole.  This 
supposition  was  further  strengthened  on  the  morning  of  the  7th ; 
when,  having  decreased  our  latitude  to  about  73^,  we  found  that  oo 
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alteration  whatever  in  the  abeolote  coOrse  on  which  the  Hecia  wai 
fteering.  produced  a  cbao^^  of  more  than  three  or  four  points  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  compast,  which  cootinued  uniformly  from 
N.N.E.  to  N.N.W.,  according  as  the  ship's  head  was  placed  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  magnetic  meridian.     We  now,  therefore, 
witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  the  carious  pl^enomenon  of  the  directire 
power  of  the  needle,  becoming  so  weak  as  to  be  completely  over- 
come by  the  attraction  of  the  ship  ;  so  that  the  needle  might  now  be 
properly  said  to  point  to  the  north  pole  of  the  ship.     It  was  only, 
however,  in  those  compasses  in  which  the  lightness  of  the  cards,  and 
great  delicacy  in  the  suspension,  had  been  particularly  attended  to, 
that  even  this  degree  of  uniformity  prevailed ;  for,  in  the  heavier 
cards,  the  friction  upon  the  points  of  suspension  was  much  too  great 
to  be  overcome  even  by  the  ship^s  attraction,  and  they  consequently 
remained  indifferently  in  any  poisition  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
placed.    For  the  purposes  of  navigation,  therefore,  the  compasses 
were  from  this  time  no  longer  consulted ;  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards, the  binnacles  were  removed  as  useless  lumber,  from  the  deck 
to  the  carpenter's  store  room,  where  they  remained  during  the  rest 
of  the  season,  the  azimuth  compass  alone  being  kept  on  deck,  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  any  changes  which  might  take  place  in  the 
directive  power  of  the  needle :  and  the  tme  courses  and  direction  of 
the  wiud  were  in  future  noted  in  the  log-book,  as  obtained  to  the 
nearest  quarter  point,  when  the  sun  was  visible,  by  the  toimuth  of 
that  object  and  the  apparent  time. 

*  fieing  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  magnetic  observations  we  were 
able,  on  a  spot  which  appeared  to  be  replete  with  interest  in  this 
department  of  science,  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  ice,  consisting 
entirely  of  small  loose  pieces,  which  were  not  sufficiently  steady  for 
using  the  dipping  needle,  we  hauled  up  for  the  nearest  part  of  the 
eastern  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  there  with  the  iostruments. 
We  got  in  with  it  akmut  noon,  having  very  regularly  decreased  our 
soundings  from  forty  to  fifteen  and  a  half  fathoms  ;  in  which  depth, 
having  tacked,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore, 
two  boats  were  despatched  from  each  ship,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenants  Beechey  and  Hoppner,  who,  together  with  Captain  Sa* 
bine,  were  directed  to  make  the  necessary  observations,  and  to  col- 
lect whatever  specimens  of  natural  history  the  place  might  afibrd. 
They  landed  on  a  beach  of  sand  and  stones,  having  passed,  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  from  it,  several  large  masses  of  ice  aground  in 
six  to  eight  fiithoms  water,  which  shoaled  from  thence  gradually  into 
the  shore.  The  officers  describe  this  spot  as  more  barren  and 
dreary  than  any  on  which  they  had  yet  landed  in  the  arctic  regions  ; 
there  being  scarcely  any  appearance  of  vegetation,  except  here  and 
there  a  small  tuft  of  stunted  grass,  and  one  or  two  species  of  saxi- 
frage and  poppy,  although  (he  ground  was  so  swampy  in  many  pla- 
ces that  they  could  scarcely  walk  about.  I'his  part  of  the  coast  is 
rather  low,  the  highest  hill  near  the  landing  place  being  found,  by 
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Ssometrieal  measorement,  to  be  only  three  hundred  and  e^tj-eig;fal 
et  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  there  was  at  this  time  very  little 
snow  remaining  upon  it.  The  fixed  rocks  near  the  surface  consist 
chiefly  of  lime  stone  ;  but  quarts,  granite  and  hornblende  occurred 
in  detached  lumps,  most  of  which  were  incnisted  with  a  thin  coat  of 
lime.  The  bed  of  a  small  stream,  which  ran  between  two  rocks  of 
lime  stone,  was  composed  entirely  of  clay  slate.  The  temperature 
of  this  stream  of  water  was  42^  ,  that  of  the  air,  in  the  shade,  being 
51^  ,  and  of  the  earth  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface,  34| . 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  discovered  a 
large  mass  of  iron  stone,  which  was  found  to  attract  the  magnet  very 
powerfully.  There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants  to  be  seen  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Part  of  the  vertebras  of  a  whale  was  found  at  some 
distance  from  the  beach  ;  but  this  had  probably  been  carried  there 
by  bears,  the  tracks  of  whom  were  risible  on  the  moist  soil.  The 
only  birds  seen  were  a  few  ptarmigans  {Tetrao  Lagopnt)  and  snow 
buntings. 

*  The  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  was  72^  45'  16^,  and  its 
longitude,  by  the  chronometers,  89"^  41'  i2f\  The  dip  of  the  needle 
was  BS^  2&  42",  and  the  variation  1 18^  23'  37"  westerly.  The  di- 
rective power  of  the  horizontal  needle,  undisturbed  as  it  was  by  the 
sttraction  of  the  ship,  was  even  here  found  to  be  so  weak,  in  Captain 
Kater's  azimuth  compasses,  which  were  the  most  sensible,  that  they 
required  constant  tapping  with  the  hand  to  make  them  traverse  at 
all.  At  half  past  one,  when  the  boats  landed,  Lieut.  Beechey  found 
the  tide  ebbing,  and  it' appeared  by  the  marks  on  the  beach,  to  have 
fallen  about  eighteen  inches.  At  fifly  minutes  past  four,  when  they 
left  the  shore,  it  had  fallen  six  feet  and  a  half  more,  by  which  we 
considered  the  time  of  high  water  on  that  day  to  be  about  half  past 
twelve,  and  about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  on  the  full  and  change 
days  of  the  moon.  The  whole  rise  of  tide,  being  nearly  the  highest 
of  the  springs,  appears  to  have  been  ten  feet,  and  the  ebb  was  ^und 
to  set  strong  to  the  southward  in-shore.  >  A  boat  being  moored  to  th4 
bottom,  at  three  miles  distance  from  tbe  land,  at  five  P.M.  not  the 
smallest  current  was  perceptible.  From  these  and  several  subse- 
quent  observations,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  flood 
tide  comes  from  the  south  in  this  inlet.  Before  the  boats  lefl  the 
shore,  a  staff  was  erected  on  a  hill  near  the  landing  place,  having  a 
board  nailed  to  it,  on  which  the  names  of  the  ships  and  the  date  were 
painted  ;  and  at  three  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  mai^etic  north 
from  the  staff,  which  may  be«dis1inguished  %ith  a  glass  at  three  miles 
distance  from  the  land,  a  bottle  was  buried,  with  a  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  the  time,  and  the  object  of  our  visit  to  this  spot.' 

Mr.  Parry  found,  as  he  proceeded  south,  a  point  (about  72^ 
5<y)  when  the  needle  became  still  more  sluggish,  and^in  fact, 
when  those  that  did  traverse  at  all,  invariably  pointed  to  the 
head  of  the  ship ;  but  the  want  of  time  prevented  the  renewal 
of  the  observations  on  shore.    The  reader  will  perceive,  that 
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His  the  opinion  of  our  navigator^  that  the  flood  tide  set  front 
the  80U(h  into  this  inlet«  If  so,  it  must  come  through  Hudson^s 
Bay*  There  is  an  unexplored  inlet  in  Hudson's  Bay,  in  about 
the  same  longitude  with  Prince  Regent's,  (the  one  the  ships 
were  in)  that  leads  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  the  probability 
is  strong,  that  they  are  the  same  passage.  If  so,  the  whole 
country  on  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  is,  like  that  on  the 
east,  an  island,  or  rather  a  group  of  islands.  After  penetrating 
lio  low  as  71^  52!  30'',  a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  the  ships 
returned  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  make  an  effort  to  reach 
the  Pacific.  In  this  part  of  his  voyage,  Mr*  Parry  laboured 
under  an  embarrassment  that  has  long  been  unknown  to  ma- 
riners— that  of  uncertainty  in  the  course  he  was  steering: 
for  his  compasses  were  useless.  The  wind  blew  generally  up 
or  down  the  inlet,  and  one  day,  in  a  fog,  he  governed  himself 
by  this  circumstance ;  but,  on  the  following,  having,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  lost  the  scent,  he  was  compelled  to  make  fast  to 
a  '*  floe,''  and  wait  for  clear  weather* 

By  the  middle  of  August  they  were  clear  of  this  inlet,  but 
found  too  much  ice  to  get  farther  to  the  westward.  On  the  15th 
they  landed,  and  ascended  a  hill  6  or  800  feet  high,  which  com- 
manded an  extensive  vi6w  in  the  direction  of  their  course. 
There  was  no  land,  excej^t  the  islands  which  lay  along,  in 
nearly  a  line  on  the  parallel  of  74^  SO',  but  there  was  a  fearful 
barrier  of  ic^.  This,  however,  opened  completely  by  the  Slst, 
and  they  stood  on  their  voyage.  The  sea  in  which  they  were 
now  sailing,  formed  a  kind  of  sound,  about  equal  in  width  to 
that  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  being  formed  on  one  side  by  the 
continent,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  constant  succession  of  islands, 
to  which  our  navigator  gave  the  names  of  Cumberland,  Bathurst, 
Byam  Martin,  and  Melville  ;  besides  divers  others,  which  were 
aiT^alJer,  and  laid  more  in  their  route.  On  Byam  Martin,  a 
party  landed,  and  fodnd  in  four  different  places  the  ruins  of 
Esquimaux  huts. 

*  The  remains  of  Csqnimaax  habitations  were  foand  io  fear  difier- 
ent  places.  Six  of  these,  which  Captain  Sabine  had  an  opportunity 
of  examioiDg,  and  which  are  situated  on  a  level,  taddy  bank,  at  the 
side  of  a  small  ravine  near  the  sea,  are  described  by  him  as  consist* 
ing  of  stonetf  rudely  placed  in  a  circular,  or  rather  an  elliptical  form. 
They  were  from  seven  to  ten  feet  io  diameter ;  the  broad  flat  sides 
of  the  stones  standing  vertically,  and  the  whole  structure,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  beiog  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  summer  hats  of 
the  Esquimaux,  which  we  bad  seen  at  Hare  Island  the  preceding 
year.  Attached  to  each  of  them  was  a  smaller  circle,  generally  four 
•r  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  probably  been  the  fire-place. 
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The  small  circles  were  placed  iDdifferentlj,  as  to  their  directiod 
from  the  huts  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  from  the  moss  and  sand 
which  covered  some  of  the  lower  stones,  particnlarlj  those  which 
composed  the  flooring  of  the  huts,  the  fdiole  encampment  appeared 
io  have  been  deserted  for  several  years.'    p.  61. 

From  this  period,  until  the  5lh  September,  the  ships  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  the  westward,  encountering  constant  dangers 
from  the  ice ;  and  moving,  necessarily,  with  great  caution,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  its  vicinity  to 
the  land.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  pecuKar  to  this  sea,  that  the 
shores  are  uniformly  bold:  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  few 
reefs  that  existed  being  covered  with  grounded  ice,  the  vessels 
are  probably  indebted  for  their  safety.  On  the  5th,  they  had 
reached  the  meridian  of  110^  west  longitude,  and  became  en- 
titled to  the  reward  of  £5000,  that  had  heen  offered  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  Notwithstanding  their  unremitting  industry^ 
our  navigators  were  unable  to  reach  ikrther  than  to  113^  west, 
by  the  17  th  of  that  month — ^whence  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
return  for  winter  quarters.  On  the  15th,  they  had  landed  with 
their  compasses,  and  found  the  variation  to  be  117^  5^  22^, 
easterly !  '  Of  courise,  they  had  gone  to  the  westward  of  the 
magnetic  Pole.  The  ships  encountered  imminent  danger,  in 
returning  to  a  harbour  that  they  had  already  visited,  in  about 
109^  SO' ;  and  the  poor  unfortunate  Griper  was  actually  pressed 
upon  the  beach  by  the  moving  ice.  As  she  was  a  strong  vessel, 
being  well  fitted  in  this  particular,  she  received  no  material 
damage  from  this,  and  one  or  two  otljer  unnatural  elevations,  that 
she  sustained  during  the  voyage;  and  what  is  equally  fortunate, 
when  the  ice  receded,  she  fell  into  her  proper  element  again — 
in  defiance  of  her  untimely  growth — the  right  side  uppermost. 

So  far  oiir  adventurers  had  been  stimulated  by  ambition,  and 
flattered  with  their  success ;  but  now  they  bad  before  them,  the 
gloomy  prospects  of  ten  months  of  in-action,  and  an  arctic 
winter.  Mr.  Parry  persevered  in  his  hardy  undertaking,  until 
be  was  actually  frozen  out  of  the  desired  harbour,  and  a  channel 
was  cut  two  or  three  miles  through  the  ice,  in  order  to  bring 
bis  vessels  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  was  happily  performed 
by  the  23d  of  September ; — and  it  was  the  1st  of  August  the 
aucceeding  year,  before  they  were  able  to  get  their  ships  to 
tea  again — a  period  of  ten  months  and  eight  days. 

Our  author  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  their  amusements  during 
ibis  tedious  confinement. 

*  Our  theatrical  entertainments  took  place  regularly  once  a  fort- 
night, and  continued  to  prove  a  source  of  infinite  amusement  to  th^ 
nen.    Our  stock  of  pbys  was  so  scanty,  consisting  only  of  one  or 
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two  ToluiDett  which  happened  accideDtally  to  be  on  board,  that  it 
was  with  difflcolty  we  could  find  the  means  of  yaryiog  the  perform* 
ances  sufficiently ;  our  authors,  therefore,  set  to  work,  and  produ- 
ced,  as  a  Christmas  piece,  a  musical  entertainment,  expressly 
adapted  to  our  audience,  and  having  such  a  reference  to  the  service 
on  which  we  were  engaged,  and  the  success  we  had  so  far  experi- 
enced, as  at  once  to  afford  a  high  degree  of  present  recreation,  and 
to  stimulate,  if  possible,  the  sanguine  hopes  which  were  entertained 
hj  all  on  board,  of  the  complete  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise. 
We  were  at  one  time  apprehensive,  that  the  severity  of  the  wedther 
,  would  have  prevented  the  continuance  of  this  amusement,  but  the 
perseverance  of  the  officers  overcame  every  difficulty ;  and,  per^* 
hape  for  the  first  time  since  theatrical  entertainments  were  invented, 
more  than  one  or  two  plays  were  performed,  on  board  the  Hecla, 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero  on  the  stage. 

*  The  North  Georgia  Gazette^  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was  a  source  of  great  amusement,  not  only  to  the  contributors,  but 
to  those  who,,  from  diffidence  of  their  own  talents,  or  other  reasons, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  add  their  mite  to  the  Httle  stock  of  lite- 
rary composition,  which  was  weekly  demanded  ;  for  those  who  de- 
clined to  write  were  not  unwilling  to  read,  and  more  ready  to  criti- 
cise, than  those  who  wielded  the  pen  ;  but  it  was  that  good  humour- 
ed sort  of  criticism  that  could  not  give  offence.  The  subjects  hand- 
led in  this  paper  were,  of  course,  various,  but  generally  applicable 
to  our  own  situation.  Of  its  merits  or  defects  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  any  thing  here,  as  1  find  that  the  officers,  who 
were  chiefly  concerned  in  carrying  it  on,  have  agreed  to  print  it, 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends  ;  the  publisher  being  at  liber- 
ty, after  supplying  each  with  a  certain  number  of  copies,  to  dispose 
<)f  thereat. 

*  The  return  of  each  successive  day  had  been  always  very  deci- 
dedly marked  by  a  considerable  twilight  for  some  time  about  noon, 
that  on  the  shortest  day  being  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  walk  out 
very  comfortably  for  nearly  two  hours.  There  was  usually,  in  clear 
weather,  a  beautiful  arch  of  bright  red  light,  overspreading  the 
southern  horizon  for  an  hour  or  two  before  and  afler  noon,  the  light 
increasing,  of  course,  in  strength,  as  the  sun  approached  the  meri- 
dian. Short  as  the  day  now  was,  if  indeed  any  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  could  properly  be  called  by  that  name,  the  reflection  of 
light  from  the  snow,  aided  occasionally  by  a  bright  moon,  was  at  all 
times  sufficient  to  prevent  our  experiencing,  even  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  any  thing  like  the  gloomy  night  which 
occurs  in  more  temperate  climates.  Especial  care  was  taken,  during 
the  time  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon,  to  preserve  the  strictest 
regularity  in  the  time  of  our  meals,  and  in  the  various  occupations 
which  engaged  our  attention  during  the  day  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  gradual  and  imperceptible  manner  in  which  the  days  had  short- 
ened, prevented  this  kind  of  life,  so  novel  to  us  in  realitv,  from  ap- 
VoL.1V.  10 
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pearing  very  mconrenteot,  or  indeed  Kke  aoy  thing  (Hit  df  ilie«a 
tnon  way.  It  must  be  confessed,  bowerer,  that  we  were  not  sorry 
to  haye  arriyed,  without  any  serious  suffering,  at  the  short^t  day ; 
and  we  watched  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure,  the  slow  ap- 
proach of  the  returning  sun.' 

The  North  6<^orgia  Gazette  is  appended  to  the  volume,  and 
we  can  readily  imagine,  was  a  source  of  great  entertainment  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition*  It  is  mortifying  to  observe, 
in  looking  over  its  brief  pages,  that  human  passions  could  still 
barn  in  that  cold  climate.  It  would  seem  that  no  little  feeling 
was  exciUid  in  their  insulated  community,  by  some  of  the  sati- 
rical articles,  and  that  an  opposition  paper  was,  literally,  in 
contemplation,  which  was,  as  literally,  written  down.  There 
were  one  6r  two  clever  mien  in  the  ships,  who  iKhowed  a  good 
'  deal  of  tact  and  humour  in  their  articles — particularly  one  who 
managed  the  poetical  corner.  The  following  is  an  account  of 
their  labours  in  the  Green*Room,  of  this  limited  theatre* 

^F^the  Winter  Chronicle. 

THE  GREEN  ROOM,  OR  A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

Comb  list  to  a  storj  roj  Muse  would  relate, 

A  story  she  long  wiU  remember, 
To  tell  it  in  verse,  she  has  puzzled  her  pate  ; 
'Tis  a  scene  that  occurred  in  North  Georgia — late 

One  eyening  in  gloomy  December. 

'Twas  niffht,  and  the  moon  had  illumined  the  bill. 

Not  a  leaf  on  the  mountain-top  trembled, 
The  wolf  ceased  his  howlintc,  and  each  purling  rill 
Had  forgotten  to  murmur,  as  frozen  streams  will,  . 
Not  a  sound  could  be  beard,  for  all  nature  stood  still. 

While  the  players  in  the  green-room  assembled. 

First  old  Daddy  Pbilpot*  came  tottering  in. 

As  tall  and  as  stiff  as  a  hop-stick, 
With  wo-begone  visage,  lank  chops  and  long  chin, 
He  for  all  the  world  look'd  like  the  picture  of  Sin, 

Or  like  a  Death's  head  on  a  mop-stick ! 

«*  Adtodks  I"  quoth  Maria,*  '*  this  body  won't  meet ; 

*''  How  the  deuce  shall  I  e'er  get  my  sash  on  ? 
"  These  shoes  are  too  clumsy  by  half  for  my  feet-^ 
«« So  do  what  I  will  1  shall  never  look  neat, 

**  It's  enough  to  put  Job  in  a  passion !" 

Then  comes  the  young  Cit,*  in  his  coat  of  light  green, 
(Nota  bency  'twas  made  of  a  curtain,) 

'^  Characters  in  the  Citizen,  which  was  preparing  for  represcatation. 
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Iik«  a  tnie  city  coiuiting*boiise  daiidj«  I  wfteo-: 
Socfa  a  medley  of  finery  never  wm  teen, 
At  this  end  of  the  town,  1  am  certain. 

**  Yon  Tom,"  cries  Cortnna,  '*  come  lace  ap  my  stays, 

♦•  Bnt  tnck  my  shirt  carefnlly  first  in." 
Tom  poll'd  till  Corinna  look'd  red  in  the  Ace* 
Bnt  she  bote  it,  sweet  soul^  with  a  reiy  good  grace. 
When,  boance !  went  an  eye-let  hole,  crack  went  the  lace, 

'Twas  like  a  ripe  gooseberry  bursting ! 

Then  enter  poor  Beaufort,  with  look  so  profound. 
You'd  hare  sworn  he  was  troubled  with  phthisic  ; 

**  You  look,  sir,*'  quoth  Moll,  '*  like  a  sheep  in  «  pound, 

**  Or  a  soldier  aiSoat,  or  a  sailor  aground, 
**  Or  a  monkey  about  to  take  physic  l"t 

*  *        *        * 

^  YouVe  laced  me  so  tight,  I  declare  Tm  half  dead,'* 
**  Pooh,  nonsense,  miJce  baste,  put  your  shoes  on.** 

**  Where  the  devil's  my  wig  ?"—*•  Why,  a  top  of  your  head.^ 

**  Who  can  lend  me  a  pin,  or  a  needle  and  thread  V* 

^  I  wish  it  was  oyer,  and  I  snug  in  bedl" 
Happy  scene  of  theatric  confusion ! 

But  see !  the  confusion  draws  near  to  a  close, 

And  the  Muse  has  near  done  her  inditing. 
The  painter  his  art  on  each  ? isage  bestows ; 
By  skilful  arrangement  on  many  a  nose 
The  lily  now  blooms,  where  before  blush'd  the  rose. 

Good  luck  to  vermilion  and  whiting ! 

*  «        «        « 

PsiriHo  Tom.' 
But,  leaving  this  lighter  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  retom 
to  the  employment  of  our  mariners,  in  their  winter's  solitude. 
No  opportunity  was  omitted  to  make  such  experiments  as  mieht 
be  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  science.  At  the  bead  of 
this  department  was  placed  a  Captaip  Sabine,  an  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, who  had  accompanied  the  former  expedition  in  the  fzmt 
capacity.  Much  of  bis  time  was  spent  on  shore,  in  naaking 
observations,  and  regulating  the  different  instruments  necessary 
to  ascertain,  with  accuracy,  the  situation  of  their  new  disco- 
veries. His  duty  appear^  to  have  been  faithfully,  although  not 
at  all  th&es,  successfully  peribrmed.  He  jparticularl^  experi* 
enced  great  difficulty  the  following  summer,  in  fixing  his  pendu^ 
hm  perpendiculariy,  owing  to  the  thawing  and  the  freezing  of  the 
eroond«  The  Aurora  Borealis  was  often  seen,  but  by  no  means 
in  &at  brilliancy  and  beauty  that  was  anticipated— one  excep- 

t  «<  I  IflK  a  simile  half  a  mile  l0ng*^^--^ariaia  the  Cttir^ff. 
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tion  occurred,  however,  the  account  of  which  (by  Captaki 
Sabin?)  we  will  insert, 

«<  Mr.  Eldwardd,  from  whom  we  first  heard  that  the  Aurora  was 
Tisible,  described  it  as  forming  a  complete  arcb,  haviog  its  legs 
nearly  north  and  south  of  each  other,  and  passing  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  zenith.  When  1  went  upon  the  ice,  the  arch  had  bro- 
ken up ;  towards  the  southern  horizon  was  the  ordinary  Aurora, 
such  as  we  had  lately  seen  on  clear  nights,  being  a  pale  light,  appa- 
rently issuing  from  behind  an  obscure  cloud,  at  from  six  to  twelve 
degrees  of  altitude,  extending  more  or  less  towards  the  east  or  west 
on  different  nigbts,  and  at  different  times  of  the  same  night,  having 
no  determined  centre  or  point  of  bisection,  the  greater  part,  and 
even  at  times  the  whole  of  the  luminous  appearance  being  sometimes 
to  the  eas^,  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  south,  but  rarely  seen  id 
the  northern  horizon,  or  beyond  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  hea- 
vens. This  corresponds  with  the  Aurora  most  commonly  noticed  in 
Britain,  except  that  it  is  there  as  peculiar  to  the  northern  as  here  to 
the  southern  horizon,  occasionally  shooting  upwards  in  rays  and 
gleams  of  lighL  It  was  not  distinguished  by  any  unusual  brilliancy 
or  extent  on  this  occasion,  the  splendid  part  of  the  phenomenon  being 
detached,  and  apparently  quite  distinct. 

**  The  luminous  arch  bad  broken  into  irregular  masses,  streaming 
with  much  rapidity  in  different  directions,  varying  continually  in 
shape  and  intensity,  and  extending  themselves  from  north,  by  the 
east,  tu  south.  If  the  surface  of  the  heavens  be  supposed  to  be  di- 
vided by  a  plane  passing  through  the  meridian,  the  Aurora  was  con- 
fined, during  the  time  I  saw  it,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  plane, 
and  was  usually  most  vivid  and  in  larger  masses  in  the  E.  S.  £.  than 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Parry  and  1  noticed  to  each  other,  that  where  the 
Aurora  was  very  brilliant,  the  stars  seen  through  it  were  somewhat 
dimmed,  though  this  remark  is  contrary  to  former  experience. 

''*  The  distribution  of  light  has  been  described  as  irregular  and  in 
constant  change ;  the  various  masses,  however,  seemed  to  have  a 
tendency  to  arrange  themselves  into  two  arches,  one  passing  near 
the  zenith,  and  a  second  about  midway  between  the  zenith  and  hori- 
zon, both  having  generally  a  north  and  south  direction,  but  curving 
towards  each  other,  so  that  their  legs  produced  would  complete  an 
ellipse  ;  these  arches  were  as  quickly  dispersed  as  formed.  At  one 
time  a  part  of  the  arch  near  the  zenith  was  bent  into  convolutions, 
resembling  those  of  a  snake  in  motion,  and  undulating  rapidly,  an 
appearance  which  we  had  not  before  observed.  The  end  towards 
the  north  was  also  bent  like  a  sbepherd^s  crook,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon. It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  light  produced  by  an  Aurora  with 
that  of  the  moon,  because  the  shadows  are  rendered  faint  and  Indis* 
tinct  by  reason  of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Aurora ;  but  I  should 
think  the  effect  of  the  one  now  described,  scarcely  equal  to  that  of 
the  moon  when  a  week  old.  The  usual  pale  light  of  the  Aurora 
strongly  resembles  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorvs; 
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«  Tery  sligt^t  tinge  of  red  was  noticed  on  this  oecaiBioD,  when  the 
Aurora  was  most  yiyid,  but  no  other  colours  were  visible.  2iSoo% 
after  we  r^urned  on  board,  the  splendid  part  wholly  disappeared, 
leaving  onlj  the  ordinary  light  near  the  horizon  ;  in  other  respects, 
the  night  remained  unchanged,  but  on  the  following  day  it  blew  a  ' 
fresh  gale  from  the  north  and  N.  N.  W.''  This  Aurora  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  very  near  us,  and  we  listened  attentively  for  the 
sound  which  is  said  sometimes  to  accompany  brilliant  displays  of  this 
phenomenon,  but  neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  occasion,  could 
any  be  distinguished.  On  the  following  day,  the  Aurora  was  re- 
peatedly seen  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
long  low  arch,  from  3^  to  12^  high  in  the  centre,  extending  from 
south  to  N.W.'  pp.  121-2. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  needle  was  kept  on  shore,  suspended 
by  a  thread,  under  the  eye  of  Captain  Sabine,  it  was  not  found 
to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  aiOTected  at  any  time,  by  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Many  singular  phenomena  were  observed,  during  the 
intense  cold  of  the  winter* — The  sun  was  found  to  affect  tbe 
thermometer,  when  exposed  to  its  rays,  five  degrees,  on  the 
1  Itb  February,  with  a  meridian  altitude  of  one  degree.  They 
frequently  heard  conversations,  in  an  ordinary  tone,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile.  Mr.  Parry  relates  an  instance  where  be  heard 
singing,  at  a  much  greater  distance.  On  one  occasion,  when 
a  party  of  officers  were  walking,  two  miles  directly  to  leeward 
of  the  ships,  they  were  nearly  suffocated,  for  a  moment,  by  get- 
ting into  the  line  of  smoke  from  the  vessels :  The  destitution  of 
beat  in  the  atmosphere,  was  such,  that  the  component  parts  of 
smoke  were  held  by  the  air,  without  decomposition,  or  solution. 
By  the  last  of  November,  they  began  to  experience  the  extre- 
mity of  winter.  The  vapour  from  their  breaths  would  condense 
and  freeze  in  the  night,  so  as  to  occupy  all  hands,  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  day,  scraping  it  away,  ^  in  order  to  prevent 
^  the  beddine  from  becoming  wet,  by  the  increase  of  tempera- 
*  tiire  occasioned  by  the  fires' — the  thermometer  being  often 
below — 40*>  in  the  open  air.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  they 
banked  the  snow  around  the  bends  of  the  vessels.  The  sur- 
geons discovered  that  sores  healed  with  great  difficulty,  and 
extraordinary  precautions  against  frost-bites  became  doubly 
necessary.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting 
seamen,  that  they  were  so  ably  and  prudently  commanded. 
On  the  night  of  the  20:  h,  the  thermometer  was  at — 46^,  and  a 
gale  of  wind,  from  ilie  northward^  raised  it, during  twenty-four 
hours,  to  — 21^*  Is  not  this  indicative  of  an  open  sea  in  that 
direction  ?  We  earnestly  wish,  that  a  man  of  the  enterprize  of 
Captain  Parry,  could^bc  sent,  between  Greenland  and.  Spitz- 
bergeti,  in  the  directioRi  of  the  North  Pole.     He  might  be  frozen 
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wp  a  urinteiV'— -lie  probably  would,*— but  Mauds  no  doubt 
Aere,  as  wi^  as  in  a  hmer  httitode ;  and  we  aoticipate  a  more 
open  sea,  and  milder  climate. 

Bj  the  aid  of  stoves,  they  maintained  a  temperature  in  the 
ihips,  which  was  frequently  sixty  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  air.  Most  of  their  liquids  froze,  and  they  suffer  d  h  heavy 
loss  in  the  lemon  juices,  that  were  on  board,  as  antiscorbutics — 
the  only  resource  was  to  remove  the  cases  which  contained 
<hem,  from  (he  sides  of  the  vessel  to  midships.  A  few  gallons 
of  very  highly  concentrated  vinegar,  withstood  the  frost ;  but 
oven  this  congealed  to  the  thickness  of  honey. 

*  The  circamstaDces  of  our  situation  being  such  as  have  never  be* 
Ibre  occurred  to  the  crews  of  any  of  his  majesty's  ships,  it  may  not, 
yerhaps,  be  considered  wholly  uninteresting  to  know  m  what  man* 
ner  our  time  was  thus  so  fully  occupied  throughout  the  long  and  se- 
vere winter,  which  it  was  our  lot  to  experience,  and  particularly  do- 
ring  a  three  month's  interval  of  nearly  total  darkness. 

*  The  officers  and  quarter*  masters  were  difided  into  four  watches, 
which  were  r^ularly  kept,  as  at  sea,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
ship's  company  were  allowetd  to  enjoy  their  night's  rest  undisturbed. 
The  hands  were  turned  up  at  a  quarter  before  six,  and  both  dedkn 
Were  weH  rabbed  with  stones  and  warm  sand  before  eight  O'clock, 
at  which  time,  as  usual  at  sea,  both  officers  and  men  went  to  break- 
fet.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  being  allowed  after  breakfast  for 
the  Bien  to  prepare  themselves  for  muster,  we  then  beat  to  divisions 
pUDCtually  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  when  every  person  on  board  at* 
tended  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  a  strict  inspection  of  the  men  took 
place,  as  to  their  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  good  condition,  as 
weH  as  sufficient  warmth,  of  their  clothing.  The  reports  of  the  offi- 
cers having  been  made  to  me,  the  people  were  then  allowed  to  walk 
about,  or  more  usually,  to  run  round  the  upper  deck,  while  I  went 
down  to  examine  the  state  of  that  below,  accompanied,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  by  Lieutenant  Beecbey  and  MV.  Edwards.  The  state  of 
this  deck  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  constituted  the  chief  source  of 
our  anxiety,  and  to  have  occupied  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  our 
attention  at  this  period.  Whenever  any  dampness  appeared,  or, 
what  more  frequently  happ(*ned,  any  accumulation  of  ice  taking 
place  during  the  preceding  night,  the  necessary  means  were  imme- 
diately adopted  for  removing  it ;  in  the  former  case  usually  by  rob- 
bing the  wood  with  cloths,  and  then  directing  the  warm  air- pipe  to- 
wa^s  the  place  ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  scraping  off  the  ice  so  as  ta 
prevent  its  wetting  the  deck  by  any  accidental  increase  of  tempera* 
ture.  In  this  respect  the  bed- places  were  particularly  troublesome  ; 
the  inner  partition,  or  that  nexttlie  ship's  side,  being  almost  invaria- 
bly covered  with  more  or  less  dampness  or  ice,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  deck  during  the  preceding  night.  This  inconve- 
nience might  to  a  great  degree  have  been  avoided,  by  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fuel  to  keep  up  two  good  firea  on  Iba  lower  deck,  through* 
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MMM  peitBit  tSkit,  beftriog  in  miod  the  poasibiUtj  of  our  spending  m 
second  winter  within  the  Arctic  circle  ;  and  this  comfort  could  oolj, 
therefore,  be  allowed  on  a  few  occasions,  during  the  most  sefere  part 
of  the  winter. 

*  In  the  course  of  my  examination  of  the  lower  deck,  1  had  alwajs 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  few  men  who  were  on  the  sick  list, 
and  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Edwards  a  report  of  their  respective  ca* 
ses  ;  as  also  of  consulting  that  gentleman  as  to  the  means  of  impro* 
ring  the  warmth,  ventilation,  and  general  comfort  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  ship*  Having  performed  this  duty,  we  returned  to  the 
upper  deck,  where  I  personally  inspected  the  men  ;  after  wbtek 
they  were  sent  out  to  walk  on  shore  when  the  weather  would  per- 
mit,  till  noon,  when  they  returned  on  board  to  their  dinner.  When 
the  day  was  too  inclement  for  them  to  take  this  eiercise,  they  were 
ordered  to  run  round  and  round  the  deck,  keeping  step  to  a  tone  on 
the  organ,  or,  not  unfrequenUy,  to  a  song  of  their  own  singing. 
Among  the  men  were  a  few  who  did  not  at  first  quite  like  this  syste^^ 
made  mode  of  taking  eiercise  ;  but  when  they  found  that  no  plea^ 
except  that  of  illness,  was  admitted  as  an  excuse,  they  not  only  wil* 
lin^y  and  cheerfully  complied,  but  made  it  the  occasion  of  much  ho* 
moor  and  frolic  among  themselves. 

*  The  officers,  who  dined  at  two  o'clock,  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
•ccopying  one  or  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  rambling  on 
shore,  even  in  our  darkest  period,  except  when  a  fresh  wind  and  a 
heavy  snow-drifl  confined  them  within  the  housing  of  the  ships.  It 
may  be  well  imagined  that  at  this  period  there  was  but  little  to  be 
flset  with  in  our  walks  on  shore,  which  could  either  am^e  or  interest 
us.  The  necessity  of  not  exceeding  the  limited  distance  of  one  or 
two  miles,  lest  a  snow-drtfl,  which  oAen  rises  very  suddenly,  should 
prevent  our  return,  added  considerably  to  the  dull  and  fedions  mo# 
notony  which,  day  at\er  day,  presented  itself.  To  the  soudiward 
was  the  sea,  covered  with  one  unbroken  sorfoce  of  ice,  uniform  in  its 
dazzling  whiteness,  except  that,  in  some  parts,  a  few  haoEimocks 
were  seen  thrown  up  somewhat  above  the  general  level.  Nor  dii 
the  land  offer  much  greater  variety,  being  almost  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  except  here  and  -there  a  brown  patch  of  bare  ground  in 
some  exposed  situations,  where  the  wind  had  not  allowed  the  snow 
to  remain.  When  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbooring  hills, 
on  one  ef  those  calm  and  clear  days,  which  not  unfrequently  occor* 
red  during  the  winter,  the  scene  was  such  as  to  induce  contemplaf 
tion,  which  had,  perhaps,  more  of  melancholy  than  of  any  other 
feeling.  Not  an  object  was  to  be  seen  on  which  the  eye  could  Youg 
rest  with  pleasure,  unless  when  directed  to  the  spot  where  the  ships- 
lay,  and  where  oar  little  colony  was  planted.  The  smoke  which 
there  issued  from  the  Several  fires,  affording  a  certain  indication  of 
the  presence  of  man,  gave  a  partial  cheerf^ness  to  this  part  of  the 
proi^ect ;  and  the  sound  of  voices  which,  during  the  cold  weather, 
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coald  be  heard  at  a  inuch  greater  distance  than  usual,  tenred  now 
and  then  to  break  the  silence  which  reigned  around  as,  a  silence  far 
different  from  that  peaceable  composure,  which  characterises  the 
landscape  of  a  cultirated  country  ;  it  was  the  death-like  stilbess  of 
the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  the  total  absence  of  animated  exist- 
ence.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  want  of  objects  to  afford  relief  to  the 
eye,  or  amusement  to  the  mind,  that  a  stone  of  more  than  usual  size 
appearing  above  the  snow,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  going, 
immediately  became  a  mark,  on  which  our  eyes  were  unconsciously 
fixed,  and  towards  which  we  mechanically  advanced. 

*  Dreary  as  such  a  scene  must  necessarily  be,  it  could  not,  however, 
be  said  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  interest,  especially  when  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation,  the  object  which 
had  brought  us  hither,  and  the  hopes  which  the  least  sanguine  among 
us  sometimes  entertained,  of  spending  a  part  of  our  next  winter  in 
the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South-Sea  islands.  Perhaps,  too, 
though  none  of  us  then  ventured  to  confess  it«  our  thoughts  would 
sometimes  involuntarily  wander  homewards,  and  institute  a  compa* 
rison  between  the  rugged  face  of  nature  in  this  desolate  region,  and 
the  livelier  aspect  of  the  happy  land  which  we  had  left  behind  us. 

'  We  had  frequent  occasion,  in  our  walks  on  shore,  to  remark  the 
deception  which  takes  place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magni- 
tude of  objects,  when  viewed  over  an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  us  to  direct  our  steps  towards  what  we  took  ta 
be  a  large  mass  of  stone,  at  the  distaqce  of  half  a  mile  from  us,  but 
which  we  were  able  to  take  up  in  our  hands  afler  one  minute's  walk. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  when  ascending  the  brow  of  a 
bill,  nor  did  we  find  that  the  deception  became  less,  on  account  of 
the  frequency  with  which  we  experienced  its  effects. 

*  In  the  aAernoon  the  men  were  usually  occupied  in  drawing  and 
knotting  yarns,  and  in  making  points  and  gaskets  ;  a  never-failing  re- 
source, where  mere  occupation  is  required,  and  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  perform  entirely  on  the  lower  deck,  the  yams  becoming  so 
hard  and  brittle,  when  exposed  on  deck  to  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  to  be  too  stiff  for  working,  and  very  easily  broken.  I 
may  in  this  place  remark,  that  our  lower  rigging  became  extremely 
slack  during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  gradually  tightened  again 
as  the  spring  returned  ;  effects  the  very  reverse  of  tho:3e  which  we 
bad  anticipated,  and  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  subsequent 
increase  of  moisture. 

'  At  half  past  fi  vein  the  evening,  the  decks  were  cleared  up,  and  at 
six  we  again  beat  to  divisions,  when  the  same  examination  of  the 
men  and  of  their  births  and  bed-places  took  place  as  in  the  morning  ; 
the  people  then  went  to  their  supper,  and  the  otiicers  to  tea.  After 
this  time  the  men  were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  plea- 
sed, and  games  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  dancins;«nd  singing  occa- 
sionally, went  on  upon  the  lower  deck  till  nine  o'clock,  when  they 
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went  to  bed,  and  their  lights  were  extingaiehed.  1q  order  to  guard 
against  accidents  by  fire,  where  so  many  fires  and  Tights  were  neces- 
sarily in  use,  the  quarter-masters  visited  the  lower  deck  every  half 
hour  during  the  night,  and  made  their  report  to  the  officers  of  the 
watches  that  all  was,  in  this  respect,  safe  below  ;  and  to  secure  a 
ready  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire,  a  hole  was  cut  twice  a  day  in 
the  ice,  close  alongside  each  ship.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add» 
that  the  evening  occupations  of  the  officers  were  of  a  more  rational 
kind  than  those  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  men.  Of  these, 
reading  and  writing  were  the  principal  employments,  to  which  were 
occasionally  added  a  game  at  chess,  or  a  tune  on  the  flute  or  violin, 
till  half-past  ten,  about  which  time  we  all  retired  to  rest/  pp.  112 
—15. 

Such  was  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  such  the  foresight 
that  protected  them  in  their  novel  situation.  The  thermometer 
was  found,  commonly,  2  or  3  degrees  higher  near  the  vessels, 
than  on  shore  :  this  must  have  been  owing  to  their  fires,  breaths, 
he.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  February,  a  thermometer,  sus- 
pended from  a  pole  between  the  ships  and  the  shore,  never  rose 
above  -^54** !  and  at  six  in  the  morning,  stood  as  low  as  — 55* !  a 
light  wind  springing  up  from  the  northwardj  it  rose  immediately 
to  -^49**  5  and  continued  to  rise  until  it  was  as  high  as  — 34**. 
This  was  the  lowest  temperature;  indicated  by  their  spirit  ther- 
mometer, during  the  winter.  While  inactive,  they  suffered  no 
inconvenience  in  the  open  air ;  but  a  motion  against  a  slight  air 
affected  them  severely  with  a  pricking  sensation,  and  a  smart 
pain  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  One  of  their  amusements, 
durii^  this  extremely  cold  weather,  was  in  freezing  mercury.-* 
Mr.  rarry  had  caused  the  lining  of  cloth,  between  the  double 
windows  of  his  cabin,  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  admit  the  light, 
of  which  they  had  now  been  deprived,  while  below  deck,  for 
four  months.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  it 
tdmed  out  to  be  a  premature  order ; — it  admitted  the  air  into 
the  vessel,  and  caused  a  sensible  change  in  their  atmosphere  for 
the  worse.  One  of  its  effects  was,  to  stop  two  of  the  chrono- 
meters in  the  cabin. 

<  The  weather  was  still  fine  and  clear  overhead  on  the  24th,  but 
there  being  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  northward  which  raised  a 
little  snow-drift,  with  the  thermometer  from  — 12°  to  — 44**  during 
the  day,  it  was  very  severe  in  the  open  air.  At  a  quarter  past  ten, 
while  the  men  were  running  round  the  decks  for  exercise,  and  were 
on  that  account  fortunately  well  clothed,  the  house  on  shore  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  All  the  officers,  and  men  of  both  ships,  in- 
stantly ran  up  to  extinguish  it ;  and  having,  by  great  exertion,  pull- 
ted  off  the  roof  with  ropes,  and  knocked  down  a  part  of  the  sides,  so 
as  to  allow  snow  to  be  thrown  upon  the  flames,  we  succeeded  in  get* 
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litm  it  under,  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  fortaoatelj  belbre 
the  fire  had  reached  that  end  of  the  boose  where  the  two  clocks,  to- 
pether  with  the  transit,  and  other  ralaahle  instmments,  were  stand- 
ing in  their  cases.  Having  renioved  these,  and  covered  the  mins 
with  snow,  to  prevent  any  remains  of  fire  from  breaking  out  asain^ 
,we  returned  on  board  till  more  temperate  weather  should  enable  ua 
to  dig  out  the  rest  of  the  thingsi  among  which  nothing  of  any  mate* 
rial  consequence  was  subse<^uently  found  to  have  suffered  injury ; 
and,  having  mustered  the  ship's  companies  to  see  that  they  had  put 
on  dry  clothes  before  going  to  dinner,  they  were  employed  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  drying  those  which  had  been  wet  The  ap- 
pearance which  our  faces  presented  at  the  fire  was  a  curious  one, 
almost  ever}*  nose  and  cheek  having  become  quite  white  with  frost- 
l^ites  in  five  minutes  after  being  exposed  to  the  weather ;  so  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  for  the  medical  gentlemen,  together  with  some 
others  appointed  to  assist  them,  to  go  constantly  round,  while  the 
men  were  working  at  the  fire,  and  to  rub  with  snow  the  parts  aibcU 
ed,  in  order  to  restore  animation  Notwithstanding  this  precautioiH 
whieh,  however,  saved  many  firost-bites,  we  had  an  addition  of  no 
less  than  sixteen  men  to  the  sick-lists  of  both  ships,  in  censequeaco 
•f  this  accident.  Among  these  there  were  four  or  five  cases  whicb 
kept  the  patients  confin^  for  several  weeks  ;  but  John  Smith,  of  the 
aitiUery,  who  wu  Captain  Sabine's  servant  and  who,  together  with 
ierffeant  Martin,  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  fire 
broke  out,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  sufier  much  more  severely. 
In  their  anxiety  to  save  the  dipping-needle,  which  was  standing 
close  to  the  stove,  and  of  which  they  knew  the  value,  they  imme* 
diately  ran  out  with  it ;  and  Smith,  not  having  time  to  pot  on  hia 
^oves,  had  his  fingers  in  half  an  hour  so  benumbed,  and  the  anima- 
tion so  completely  suspended,  that,  on  his  being  taken  on  board  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  having  his  hands  plunged  into  a  basin  of  cold  wa*> 
ter,  the  surftice  of  the  water  was  iomiediately  frozen  by  the  intense 
cold  thus  suddenly  communicated  to  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
saost  humane  and  unremitting  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  medical 
gentlemen,  it  was  found  necessary,  some  time  after,  to  resort  to  the 
amputation  of  a  part  of  four  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  three  en  the 
other/    pp.  132—3. 

It  was  the  Ctbof  March,  before  the  thermometer  rose  to  senK 
On  the  7th,  snow,  that  lay  on  the  black  paint  of  the  stem  of 
the  vessel,  which  bad  a  south  exposure,  thawed  a  little,— while 
that  on  yellow  paint,  did  not  yield  in  the  least.  The  sun  now 
began  to  have  considerable  power;  and  on  the  16th,  an  expe- 
riment was  made,  by  which  Uie  tfiermometer  gave  a  difference, 
at  noon,  of  60^,  between  ibe  stem  of  the  vessel  (in  the  rays  of 
the  sun)  and  in  the  shade.  On  the  same  evening,  the  North 
Georgia  theatre  closed,  we  presome,  on  account  of  the  warmth 
df  the  weather — ^the  thermometer  standing  at  ^^l  3*  at  3  o'clock 
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of  ^tt€  iftenioM!  April,  May,  JoDe,  and  Inly,  paned  awvjr, 
m  tihe  vaio  hope  of  a  liberation  from  thift  flrozen  prison :  ye^ 
tation  appeared  on  the  bilk,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  early  flovren^ 
and  a  httle  sorrel,  which  was  of  great  service  as  an  antiscor- 
bntic.  The  process  of  thawin|  went  on  rapidly ;  but  there  were 
ei^t  feet  in  thickness  of  solid  ice  to  melt,  before  Winter  Har- 
bour could  be  free*  In  June,  Mr.  Parry  made  an  ezcursioft 
across  Melville  Island,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  and  accompa^ 
nied  by  Captain  Sabine.  They  were  gone  fifteen  days,  and 
reached  the  opposite,  or  northern  shore  of  the  island.  Una 
was  in  lat  75*  34'  47^  long.  1  !!•  3*'  5r ;  variation,  13d*  W 
55",  easterly. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  passage  was  sufficiently 
clear  of  ice,  to  induce  them  to  get  the  ships  under  weigh  once 
more.  This  was  precisely  the  time  when  they  had  entered 
Lancaster  Sound  on  the  preceding  year,  and  their  hopes  of  t^ 
fectii^  their  passage  to  the  Pacific,  were  strong ;  but  a  httle 
time  dispersed  them.  The  unfortunate  Griper  behaved  «o 
much  worse  than  ever,  that  Mr.  Parry  convened  bis  officers,  t^ 
consult  upon  iAne  propriety  of  abandoning  her,  and  pushing  o|» 
in  the  Hecla  alone.  She  was  probably  only  saved  from  this 
disgrace,  by  Hae  unlucky  circumstance,  titot  her  consort  waft 
unable  to  leave  her— the  ice  completely  putting  a  stop  to  their 
passage  on  the  16th,  in  lat  74*  26'  25'',and  westlong.  1 1 S'^  46^43^ 
5— being  but  a  short  distance  farther  west,  than^they  had  gon^ 
in  the  preceding  September.  Mr.  Parry  observed  a  current  set- 
ting to  the  east,  the  day  they  left  Winter  Harbour,  that  slacked 
about  seven  o^clock  in  tiie  evening ;  at  half-past  seven  it  was  high 
water :  hefK:e  he  inferrcNl  that  the  flood  tide,  where  they  theh 
were,  came  in  through  Behring's  Straits.  From  this  time,  until 
the  1st  of  September,  they  were  employed  in  working  their  way 
through  the  ice,  to  the  entrance  of  Lancaster's  Sound  again. 
From  this  point,  he  sailed  along  the  west  coast,  when  the  ice 
would  permit ;  and,  after  landing  once  or  twice,  and  making 
some  valuable  geographical  observations,  he  finally  left  those 
aeas  on  the  36th  September ;  and  made  llie  best  of  his  way  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety, — not  without,  however, 
as  might  be  expected,  giving  the  Griper  the  slip.  The  Hecla 
arrived  at  Leith  on  the  3d  November,  and  the  Griper  got  into 
Shetland  on  the  Ist.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  Lieut  Parry 
was  promoted,— and  that  he  has  been  sent  out  on  a  third  expe* 
diiion^  to  the  same  seas,  but  in  a  different  direction. 

After  reading  this  book,  no  doubt  can  exist  that,  but  for  the 
ice,  a  north-west  passage  was  easily  to  be  effected.    We  believe 
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that  it  can  be  made,  in  defiance  of  all  impediments  that  do  ex* 
ist.  In  this  opinion  we  are  supported  by  Mr.  Parry..  That 
gentleman  remarks,  that  as  owin^  to  the  prevalence  of  wester- 
ij  winds,  be  was  able  to  make  in  six  days  the  passage  back, 
that  occupied  him  five  weeks  in  going — the  most  successful 
course  would  be,  to  enter Behring^s  Straits,  and  sail  eastward.  To 
this  project  there  are  many  objections,  which  Mr.  Parry  himr 
self  seems  to  think  unanswerable.  There  is  one  circumstance 
that  seems  to  have  escaped  our  navigator.  In  Lancaster  Sound, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  was  about  seven  feet ;  in  winter 
barbour,  it  was  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet.  Through 
Lancaster  Sound,  the  flood  sets  to  the  westward;  through  Ben- 
ring's  Straits,  to  the  east  as  well  as  west.  Capt.  Parry  found 
Lancaster  Sound  much  more  free  from  ice,  than  the  straits  and 
passage  between  the  islands,  as  he  proceeded  west :  we  attri- 
bute ttiis  te  the  rapidity  of  its  currents,  or  tides.  There  must 
be  a  meridian,  in  the  polar  basin,  where  the  tides,  the  one  from 
tiie  east,  and  the  other  frotn  the  west,  meet :  At  this  point,  the 
rise  and  fall  must  be  less  than  at  other  places,  where  the  wat^r 
has  more  time  and  space  to  diffuse  itself  on  the  ebb  :  conse- 
quently, there  must  be  less  current ;  and,  we  think,  the  ice,  ge* 
nerally,  less  disturbed.  The  result  would  be,  that,  as  it  would 
have  a  power  to  maintain  itself  against  the  winds  and  currents, 
the  ite,  at  that  point,  would  be  more  impassable  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  sea.  We  are  sensible,  that  where  a  variety  of 
causes  operate,  that  is  a  damgerous  theory  which  confines  itself 
to  one.  That  Mr.  Parry  was  stopped  near  the  place  where 
the  tides  meet,  is  evident  from  his  own  facts.  He  reached  to 
where  the  flood  set  to  the  eastward,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tbe 
water  was  trifling  :  It  is  true,  that  his  difficulties  increased  after 
he  had  passed  this  point,  and  he  was  finally  stopped  at  a  small 
distance  beyond  it.  Let  us  examine  the  reasons.  Melville 
Island  had  land,  that  was  estimated  to  be  a  thousand  feet  high; 
and  some  of  its  hills  were  ascended  :  No  land  could  be  disco- 
vered to  the  west ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  the 
last  of  the  groupe  of  islands,  of  which  it  made  one.  The  passage 
between  Melville  Island  and  the  continent,  or  whatever  land  ex- 
ists to  the  south,  could  not  be  very  great,  as  it  was  seen  several 
times  from  the  hills.  That  ibe  ice  should  stop,  and  form  its 
greatest  barrier  at  the  throat  of  such  an  inlet,  aided  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  meeting  tides,  and  sluggish  current,  was  to  be 
expected.  We  believe,  that  Mr.  Parry  had  actually  passed  the 
point,  where  the  greatest  difficulty  would  have  been  encountered, 
but  for  tbe  formation  of  the  land.    What  aUcration  in  the  chan- 
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m1  would  have  been  caused  by  tbe  absence  of  this  island,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  we  think  tbe  inference  from  tbe  facts  to 
be  fair,  when  we  conclude  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  impene* 
trable  barriers  of  the  frozen  ocean,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn, so  much  as  to  an  accidental  combination  of  the  absence  of 
currents  with  the  position  of  the  land.  The  question  now  ari- 
ses, whether  tbe  open  sea,  if  we  may  use  the  expression  when 
we  mean  the  polar  basin,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, will  be  the  more  likely  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  ship. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  uncertain  than  tne  position  of 
floating  ice  ;  and  although  a  theory  may  be  establisned  which 
will  be  true,  yet  the  accidental  interposition  of  a  single  floe, 
might  as  effectually  stop  a  vessel,  as  if  a  frozen  ocean  intervened* 
We  have  no  anticipation  that  any  very  important  results  can 
now  arise  from  making  the  passage ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  place 
bounds  to  knowledge.  Scientific  facts  are  so  intimately  blend- 
ed, that  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  a  flood  of  light  may  not 
burst  upon  us  by  the  possession  of  a  single  fact.  It  is  therefore 
wisest,  and  certainly  the  most  creditable,  to  push  the  advan- 
tages already  obtained,  to  the  utmost.  This,  the  EngHsh  go- 
vernment appear  disposed  to  do,  and  Mr.  Parry  has  already 
sailed  on  another  expedition.  Instead  of  going  through  Lan- 
caster Sound,  he  has,  we  believe,  been  making  an  effort  to  find 
a  passage  into  the  Polar  Basin,  by  endeavouring  to  discover  an 
inlet  farther  south,  probably  through  Hudson^s  Bay,  Which,  as 
yet,  is  very  little  known.  He  means  to  keep  close  to  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  the  passage,  bv 
so  doing ;  we  fear  that  he  will  be  disappointed,  but  heartily  wisn 
him  success. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  account  of  his  book,  with- 
out saying  something  of  the  author.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
history,  or  his  previous  life.  He  held  the  same  rank  in  his  navy 
tfiat  Cook  did  on  his  first  voyage  ;  but  we  presume,  as  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  young  man,'  that  his  promotion  was  more  rapid.  If 
the  performance  of  a  single  exploit,  which  surpasses  in  enterprise, 
importance,  hardships,  and  succes8,a  tissue  of  minor  actions,  can 
entitle  one  man  to  a  name  superior  to  that  of  another,  then  is 
Captain  Parry  a  greater  man  than  Captain  Cook.  Cook  seems 
always  to  have  been  afraid  of  the  ice ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  to  the  contrary,  a  Terra 
Australis  has  been  discovered  by  others.  We  know  of  no  other 
claimant,  to  nautical  honour  of  this  kind,  who  can  compete  with 
Captain  Parry.  Wc  believe  him  to  be  tbe  first  navigator,  not 
only  of  this  age,  but  for  many  preceding  ones.    Had  chance 
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mdkted  bin  to  get  throogh  to  the  Ptcific,  hii  reptttfttion  might 
lisye  been  higher,  but  we  are  by  no  menBt  conscious,  that  he 
would  have  been  more  deserving  of  it 

»i  *   I      I.     .  «*      .< —  . ,- 

Aarr.  VI.— Onftiw,  the  son  of  the  F&rest.  A  Poem.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
136.  Wiky  ii  Halsted :  New-York,  1822. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  hail  the  native  talent  whidi 
is  burstmg  out  around  us.  American  and  Foreign  reviewers  had 
•o  long  deplored  the  deficiency  of  our  literature,  that  we  had 
sdmost  persuaded  oiu^elves  the  goddess  of  dulness  had  es- 
tablished her  leaden  empire  over  us,  and  that  this  fair  land,  the 
chosen  abode  of  peace  and  liberty,  was  nevertheless  the  dime 
^  where  fancy  sickens  and  where  genius  dies."  Thanks  however 
to  the  audiors  of  the  Spy,  the  Sketch  Book,  and  Yamoyden,  in 
mnr  own  state,  and  many  others  in  the  union,  this  reproach  seema 
JRfkely  to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  it,  on  the  autnority  of  Dr. 
Beattie,  that  it  b  difficult  to  **  climb  the  steq>  ascent  where  iame^s 
proud  temple  shines  afar;^  but  there  are  some  obstacles  in  the 
ttutb(M**s  path,  which -are  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  continual 
importation  of  foreign  works,  and  die  lessened  expense  of  their 
rqMifalicadon,  naturally  command  the  attention  of  the  booksd- 
fcrs,  w^  prudently  prefer  publishing  books  which  have  safely 
passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  to  adventuring  upon  die  doubtfid 
experiment  of  an  unknown  production.  Another  disadvantagv 
to  a  native  writer,  is  the  decided  taste^  for  European  woriLs,  and 
the  ungrateful  and  unjust  contempt  with  which  American  pro- 
ductions are  here  regarded.  It  is  a  fact,  that  American  wmers 
meet  with  most  discouragement,  where  they  might  reasonably 
hope  to  find  most  favour,  even  in  their  native  land.  Half  of  the 
trash  which,  sanctioned  by  the  title  of  English  novels,  circulates 
through  the  union,  paying  iu  way  as  it  goes,  if  it  was  of  Ameri* 
can  oririn,  would  meet  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  A  volume^ 
of  the  sickly  maojufacture  of  Miss  Porter,  or  one  of  the  silly  pro- 
getiy  of  the  Minerva  press,  will  fill  the  rcpublisher's  purse — ^wbile 
an  American  work  often  times  the  merit,  struggles  slowly  into 
notice ;  or  perhaps  dies,  leaving  its  unfortimate  parent  to  defi^y 
the  expenses  of  its  short  career. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  censuring  the  introduction  of 
foreign  works,  but  the  indiscriminate  praise  that  is  accorded  to 
them,  and  the  hasty  injustice  with  which  native  productions  are 
condemned.  Was  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book  so  caressed 
and  flattered  tUl  the  English  writers  gave  us  the  cue  ?  How  long 
would  the  works  of  Brown  have  Numbered  on  the  shelf,  if  an 
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{Inglisb  renewet  had  not  wiped  the  da«t  of  neglect  firom  tkm 
leaves,  and  given  them  the  notice  they  merited  f  It  i&  time  to 
break  the  fetters  of  this  mental  vassalage,  and  wlule  we  enjoy  tho 
literary  treasures  of  other  nations,  remember  to  cherish  those  of 
our  own.  There  is  also  a  disadvantage  to  authors,  that  apfJaea 
too  forcibly  to  this  state,  and  in  mentioning  it,  we  confess  a  feel* 
ing  of  mortification.  A  work  is  praised  or  cansAred,  as  the  poli- 
tics of  the  author  may  happen  to  incline;  as  if  politics  had  ought 
in  common  with  works  of  imagination**or  that  the  elevating  inlo* 
ences  of  literature  should  be  debased,  or  destroyed,  by  die  petty 
irritations  of  party  squabbles. 

Now,  with  these  obstacles  arrayed  against  him,  an  author  must 
be  bold  to  attempt,  and  fortunate  to  succeed  in  gainii^  public 
notice.  A  few  stout  hearts  have,  however,  dared  to  enter  toe  lists 
of  fame,  and  while  some  have  gone  down  to  oblivion  in  silence, 
others  are  entitled  from  their  merits  to  aid  and  commendation. 
That  the  author  of  Ontwa  ranks  in  this  class,  we  hope  that  our 
leaders  who  have  read,  and  those  whom  oar  extracts  may  tempt 
to  read  the  poem,  will  agree  with  us. 

The  subject  of  the  story  is  an  Indian  tradition,  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Eries  by  the  Iroquois.  The  poem  was  composed 
among  Ihe  scenes,  where  the  events  are  supposed  to  have  occur- 
red, of  which  circumstance  the  freshness  and  spirit  of  the  descrip- 
tions give  happy  evidence.  The  subject  was*not  without  its  dim- 
culties :  to  render  the  narrative  interesting,  withouttrespasring  on 
probability ;  to  give  the  character  of  the  savage  its  Indian  tints, 
without  painting  him  ferocious ;  and  to  represent  the  softer  shades 
without  violating  the  keeping  of  the  picture,  required  a  skilful 
hand.  We  do  not  s^y  that  the  author  of  Ontwa  has  done  all 
this,  for  we  do  hot  mean  to  give  our  praise  in  unqualified  terms, 
but  we  fi-eeiy  contribute  our  share  of  commendation  for  the 
beauty  of  this  poem.  The  story,  though  simple,  is  interesting,  the 
incidents  are  natural  and  appropriate,  and  the  characters  well 
drawn.  The  author  has  been  unfortuaate  in  the  choice  of  the 
measure,  which,  exclusive  of  its  being  hackneved  and  worn  out, 
neither  admitsof  majesty,  nor  full-toned  melody.  Both  in  his 
descriptions  and  his  verse,  he  has  fixed  his  eye  on  Scott^s  writings ; 
and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  because  he  is  a  faulty  model.  Toung 
poets  should  especially  beware  of  studying  firom  inferior  masters, 
or  of  acquiring  the  slip-slop,  sloven  air,  of  the  poetry  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Let  them  turn  back  to  the  vigorous,  sparkling  style  of 
Dryden,  and  by  making  his  art  of  poetry  tiieir  manual,  endea- 
vour to  escape  the  errors,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  perceive, 
though  he  would  not  take  the  pains  to  correct  them  in  his  own 
poems.  Nor  has  our  author  availed  himself  of  the  only  advantage 
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Scott's  measare  possesses,  that  of  yarying  his  verse,  the  sameness 
of  which  leads  sometiiiies  to  monotony.  The  superiority  of  that 
part  of  the  poem,  where  the  warriors  recite  their  past  exploits,  is  a 
strong  proof  of  this  assertion.  Escaped  from  the  trammels  of  the 
measure  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  his  verse  becomes  spirited 
and  easy. 

Ontwa  is  supposed  to  relate  his  history  to  a  missionary,  whose 
pious  zeal  had  led  him  to  these  trackless  woods.  The  description 
of  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  till  he  arrived  at  the  falls 
of  St  Anthony,  forms  the  introduction  to  the  poem,  and  in  it 
some  of  the  finest  passages  occur.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  range  of 
islands  and  rocks,  called  the  Grand  Traverse,  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  Bay. 

*  I  ask'd  the  red  man  for  my  guide  ; 
He  launch'd  his  bark  on  Erie's  tide, — 
Through  all  the  liquid  chain  we  ran, 
O'er  Huron's  wave  and  Michi'gan» 
Veering  amid  her  linked  isles 
Where  the  mechanic  beaver  toils, — * 
Still  floating  on,  in  easy  way 
Into  her  deep  indented  Bay,t 
Through  rocky  kles  whose  bolder  forms 
Are  chafed  and  fritter'd  down  by  storms, 
And,  W091  to  steeps  of  varying  shape 
That  architectural  orders  ape, 
Show  roin'd  column,  arch  and  niche. 
And  wall's  dilapidated  breach  ; 
With  i?y  hanging  from  above, 
And  plants  below,  that  ruins  love, 
Drooping  in  melancholy  grace 
On  broken  frize  and  mould' ring  base.' 
«        «        «        «        • 

'  At  last  we  reach  the  narrow  mound- 
The  wide  diverging  waters  bound — 
Where,  almost  mingling  as  thej  glide 
In  smooth  and  counter-current  tide, 
Two  ri?ers  turn  in  sever'd  race, 
And  flow,  with  still  enlarging  space, 
Till  one  rolls  down  beneath  the  north 
And  pours  its  icy  torrents  forth, 

*  '  Nowcallod  the  Beaver  IslandB — in  Lake  Micbi-egan,  (or  Great  Lake,) 
as  named  by  the  natives. 

f  *  Called  Green  Bay,  whose  mouth  is  almost  closed  bv  a  chain  of  islands, 
called  the  Grand  Traverse.  Their  sides  are  high,  rocky,  and  bold ;  and, 
being  of  limestone,  have  been  worn  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes,  which, 
even  without  the  aid  of  fancy,  assume  the  appearances  described  in  the  text.' 
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While— g^wiag  at  it  IrarriM  mt-^ 

The  other  teeki  a  southern  zone. 

Here,  as  the  heaveii  disaolves  in  showeit^ 

The  hoon  on  either  stream  it  pours, 

And  the  same  sonbeams,  as  they  stray, 

Od  both  with  light  impartial  play  ; 

But  onward  as  each  current  hies, 

New  climes  and  sunder'd  tropicks  rise, 

And,  urging,  growing,  as  they  run, 

Elach  follows  down  a  varying  sun. 

Till,  o*er  her  tepid  Delta  spread, 

The  Micbi-sipi  bows  her  head,— - 

While  Lawrence  vainly  strives  to  sweep 

His  gelid  surface  to  the  deep. 

Scarce  did  the  low  and  slender  neck 

The  progress  of  our  passage  check ; 

And  ere  our  bark — ^wbich,  dripping,  bore 

The  marks  of  rival  waters  o'er — 

Had  lost  in  air  its  humid  stain, 

'Twas  launched,  and  floating  on  again.'    pp.  11— -14. 

At  the  falls  of  St.  Anth(my,  the  nus3ionary  meets  the  wandering 
Ontwa,  who,  soothed  by  his  kindness,  tells  his  ^  tale  of  many 
woes.'  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  description  of  this 
celebrated  fall. 

^  Why  checks  my  guide  on  yonder  rise, 
t  And  bends  to  earUi  in  mute  surprise, 

As  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  air 

Had  btarst  upon  his  vision  there  ? 

'Twas  the  vast  Cataract  that  threw 

Its  broad  effulgence  o'er  bis  view. 

Like  sheet  of  silver  hung  on  high 

And  glittering  'neath  the  northern  8ky«  < 

Nor  think  that  Pilgrim  eyes  could  dwell 

On  the  bright  torrent  as  it  fell, 

With  soul  unawed*    We  look'd  above 

And  saw  the  waveless  channel  move, 

Fiird  from  the  fountains  of  the  north 

And  sent  through  varied  regions  forth. 

Till,  deep  and  broad  and  placid  grown. 

It  comes  in  quiet  beauty  down— • 

Unconscious  of  the  dizzy  steep 

O'er  which  its  current  soon  must  sweep. 

The  eye  hui^  shuddering  on  the  brink, 

As  it  had  powerless  wish  to  shrink, 

Then  instant  sunk,  where  mid  the  spray, 

All  the  bright  sheet  in  ruin  lay. 

Vol.  IV.  12 
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The  tamult  twells,  sod  on  again  _ 

The  eddjrtog  waters  roll  amaio, 

Still  foamiDg  dowD  in  angry  pride. 

Till  mingling  rivers  smooth  its  tide. 

Nor  did  the  isle,  whose  promont  wedge 

Hangs  on  the  torrent's  dizzy  edge. 

Escape  the  view  ;  nor  sister  twin 

That  smiles  amid  the  nether  din — 

Closed  in  the  raging  flood's  emhrace. 

And  free  from  human  footstep's  trace ; 

Where  the  prood  Eagle  huilds  his  throne, 

And  rules  in  majesty  alone.'    pp.  ]6*-18. 

The  poem  opens  well.  The  council  scene— the  aged  oak 
under  which  it  is  held — the  tempest — and  the  proud  bearing  of 
Kaskaskias,  are  described  with  beauty  and  force.  Ontwa  is 
chosen  as  messenger  of  war  to  Saranac,  Chief  of  the  invading 
Iroquois,  and  invested  with  the  warrior's  heron  plume.  We 
pass  over  Easkaskia's  parting  direction  to  his  son,  (which,  thou^ 
pleasiogly  written,  reminded  us  of  '^  Speed,  Malise,  speed,'') 
and  the  beautiful  adventure  of  the  deer,  to  give  the  picture  of 
Oneyda,  die  daughter  of  Saranac— -whose  repose  Ontwa  sur- 
prises. The  wild  warrior  is  struck  with  mute  admiration,  and 
thinks,  in  his  rapture,  that  the  sleeping  beauty  is  a  '  spjrit  sent 
from  liquid  cave,'  to  guide  the  favoured  Saranac.  This  is  a 
pretty  image :  indeed,  the  whole  description  speaks  the  poet. 

♦  Her  raven  hair,  half  wreath'd,  descended, 
And  o'er  her  face  like  shadows  blended  ; 
Half  veiling  charms  of  fairer  hue 
Than  ever  forest  daughter  knew. 
Such  locks  ne'er  deck'd  the  desert  child  ! 
Ne'er  bloom'd  such  cheeks  in  forest  wild ! 
Not  that,  the  skin  of  doe,  or  fawn. 
That  o'er  her  fairer  neck  is  drawn, 
And  all  the  rising  breast  conceals. 
Which  Erie's  daughter  half  reveals. 
Trembling,  as  in  my  dream  1  knelt. 
And  all  the  awe  of  worship  felt  :— 
**  Bright  spirit,  pf  the  air  or  deep!  , 
Let  Ontwa  guard  thy  morning  sleep. 
This  wild  rose,  blooming  o'er  thy  rest, 
111  pluck  to  decorate  thy  breast ; 
That  kind  propitious  sweets  may  bear 
My  name  to  visions  rising  there." 
1  gazed,  enchain'd  by  powerful  spell. 
Till  bow  and  dart  forgotten  fell. 
And  Erie  and  invading  host 
Were  all  in  one  deep  feeling  lost. 
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I  watch'd  the  clotiiif  of  her  dream 

To  catch  her  eye's  first  opening  heamt, 

The  long  dark  lashes  slowly  rose. 

As  all  unwilling  to  disclose 

The  light  beneath :  so  fringed  height 

OR  gives  delay  to  momiog^s  light. 

They  broke, — but  oh !  'twere  vain, — how  faint 

Were  tints  the  gleam  of  star  to  paint ! 

What  wonder,  that  my  forest  eye 

Should  deem  her  spirit  of  the  sky  ? 

Or,  doubt  that  the  red  Indian's  earth 

Could  give  such  shining  beauties  birth  ? 

My  youthful  ear  had  heaid  of  race. 

With  form  enrob'd  and  snowy  fiice^ 

Which,  coming  from  the  rising  sun» 

O'er  all  the  moiling  world  had  run ; 

But  Ontwa  never  knew  their  blood 

Had  beat  in  hearts  that  roved  the  wood, 

Nor  that  had  their  fairer  hues  had  shed 

Their  lustre  o'er  our  shadowy  red.'    pp.  47,  48. 

He  is  seized  as  a  spy ;  but,  on  producing  the  blood-stained  wea* 
pon,  as  a  pledge  of  Erie's  ire,  he  is  released,  and  suffered  to  de- 
part. The  war  dance  which  is  held  on  his  return,  and  the 
songs  of  the  Chiefs,  are  among  the  best  passages  in  the  poem. 
The  adventures  of  Catawba  possess  great  beauty,  both  of  poe- 
try and  imagination.  The  secret  march  of  the  Eries,  their  bat- 
tles, and  final  overthrow,  and  the  noble  death  of  Kaskaskias^  fol- 
low in  swift  succession,  and  are  related  with  animation.  Ontwa, 
the  only  remnant  of  his  race  which  the  artillery^  of  their  foes 
had  spared,  is  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  insatiable  revenge 
of  their  conquerors*  Bound  to  the  oak,  awaiting  the  dawn  of 
day  as  a  signal  to  light  the  fire  of  death,  the  captive  raises  his 
victim  sons — which  we  cannot  resist  extracting,  although  we 
shall  exceed  our  limits. 

*  Think  not  Ontwa's  spirit  shaken  ; 
Fear  can  ne'er  a  throb  awaken — 
Though  this  form  be  captive  taken, 

Still  his  soul  is  free. 
All  your  fiery  torments  scorning, 
Pleased  he  sees  the  pile  adorning, 
Which  shall  send  him,  with  the  morning, 

Sire  and  friends  to  see. 

*  What  though  Erie  low  be  lying—  i 
And  no  voice  will  e'er  be  crying 

For  revenge  of  Ontwa  dying  f 
Still  his  soul  wilt  boast : 
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Where  yos  voKiiret  now  are  feedbg, 
Many  a  Ibesian^s  corse  lies  bleeding, 
Gifen  by  Ontwa's  dart  tbeirapeediog  : 
These  re?eDge  his  ghost* 

<  Stars  of  heaven !  why  still  ascending  ? 
Would  your  lights  were  downward  bendibg. 
Would  the  shades  of  night  were  ending, 

And  the  day  begun. 
By  delightful  rivers  staying, 
Erie's  gathered  bands  are  straying, 
Chiding  Ontwa*s  long  delaying — 

Would  the  night  were  done.*     p.  78. 

While  his  intoxicated  guards  are  sleepiog,  Oncyda  releases 
the  Erie,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  becomes  the  companion  of 
his  flight.  The  following  lines  have  great  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness: Ontwa  is  watching  the  troubled  sleep  of  Ooeyda,  as  she 
rests  in  the  forest : 

'  '*  Sweet  sleeper !  calm  thy  vi3ion*s  fear ; 

Is  not  thy  watchful  warrior  near  ? 

The  forest  sleeps  beneath  the  sun, 

The  lonely  waters  calmly  run, 

And  scarce  the  insect  fl  otters  'round, 

Lest  it  should  wake  thee  with  its  sound. 

Soon  as  thy  broken  slumbers  end, 

Again  our  course  afar  well  bend, 

Launch  our  light  bark,  and  refuge  take 

In  friendlier  regions  o'er  the  lake. 

There,  where  Ohio's  waters  press 

Their  silent  way  through  wilderness. 

And  echo,  as  they  wind  along. 

Only  the  bird's  or  hunter's  song. 

On  some  lone  border  of  the  wild, 

'  I'll  shelter  thee,  thou  snowy  child  !" '    p.  88. 

The  prophetic  vision  of  the  Indian  girt  is  fulfilled— the  fugt* 
tives  are  overtaken  by  their  pursuers,  and,  in  shielding  her  lover, 
Oneyda  receives  her  death  wound. 

*  The  victor  chief  tore  off  his  plume  ; 
The  wailing  tribe  sat  down  in  gloom  : 
But  chief  nor  tribe  could  ever  know, 
The  depth  of  Ontwa's  silent  wo.' 

We  think  we  may  safely  venture  to  encourage  our  author  to 
pursue  the  course,  he  has  with  such  promise  begun*  He  evi- 
dently possesses  the  most  important  requisites  of  a  potst — ima- 
gination, taste,  and  feeling*  The  prodoction  before  us,  be- 
traysi  an  unpractised  hand,  and  a  timidity  which  has  led  him  to 
repress,  rather  than  exert  bis  powers.    We  doubt  not,  that 
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their  full  devetopmeni,  wil)  jostiff  the  favourable  opinion  we 
have  expressed. 

The  notes  which  ilhistrate  the  popm,  and  which  are 
extracted  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  Governor  Cass,  of 
Michigan,  are  highly  interesting,  and  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  manners  of  the  Indian  race.  Everj  memento 
of  this  people  who  are  passing  away  before  our  eyes,  should  be 
gcrupulousiy  preserved.  The  time  is  fast  approaching,  when 
there  will  be  nothing  left  of  them,  but  the  recollection  ft«t  they 
once  have  been.  The  tide  of  emigration  flows  rapidly  on.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  Indian,  reluctantly  bartering  his  native  hill, 
retreats  from  the  white  man's  dwelling :  Scarce  is  he  settled  in 
deeper  forests,  than  the  swarms  of  the  honey-bee,  the  fdithful 
forerunner  of  civilisation,  announce  to  the  savage  the  approach 
of  the  intruding  strangers.  Debased,  subdued,  but  not  civili- 
zed, the  race  is  swiftly  becoming  extinct.  Biit  it  is  not  this 
cause  alone,  which  excites  cariosity  and  interest  for  the  Indian 
people.  Their  varied  character— the  obscurity  which  shrouds 
their  origin,  and  which  is  rendered  deeper  by  the  antiquities  ta 
be  found  among  them — their  pecuKar  virtues  and  vices — their 
wiW  pursuits,  and  wilder  superstitions — their  patience  in  want^ 
fortiiude  in  suffering,  and  courage  in  danger — the  feithfolness 
of  iheir  friendship,  and  ti^  intensity  of  their  hate,  will  ever  ren- 
der them  subjects  of  flkrest :  and  while  their  history  oflers 
tempting  themes  for  the  poet,  it  also  opens  a  wide  field  for  the 
philosopher. — It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  trait  in  the  Indiaa 
character,  that  it  withers  at  the  touch  of  civilization.  The  sa- 
vage, secluded  within  his  own  vast  forest^  and  the  savage  pht- 
ced  within  the  reach  of  white  men's  vices,  are  distinct  beiofip. 
After  all  that  has  been  planned,  and  carried  into  execution,  for 
the  enlightening  of  the  Indians — what  has. been  done  ?  Let  the 
wretches  we  often  see  in  ourstrcrts,  and  the  horrid  compound 
of  savage  and  civilized  vices,  which  mark  the  Indian  whenever 
he  has  come  in  contact  with  his  white  brethren,  answer  the 
question.  Amid<§t  all  the  faults  that  stain  the  wild  savage,  he  is 
exempted  from  one  curse :  lie  is  temperate,  for  he  has  not  the 
knowledge  of  intoxicating  liquor^ ;  and  it  is  this  fatal  gift  that 
the  white  man  brings  him, — a  gift  that  poisons  every  blessing 
he  would  confer.  It  is  well  known  that,  having  once  tasted 
spirit,  they  imbibe  f^r  it  a  passion  neither  to  be  overcome  nor 
satiated.  Os'the  brutalizing  effects  of  this  fondness  for  liquor, 
they  are  themselves  aware:  ''  You  bring  my  people  the  Bible," 
said  a  Chief,  **  but  you  give  us  brandy."  And  it  is  in  savage, 
as  in  civilized  nature,  to  seize  more  greedily  on  the  evil  than 
the  good.     That  they  receive  the  Cbri»tian  faith,  with  cold* 
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ness,  or  suspicion)  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consi*' 
der.tbe  poor  commentary  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  persons* 
calling  themselves  Christians,  aflford,  to  the  truths  they  woold 
inculcate.  Acuteness  of  observation,  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  savage,  and  be  is  not  slow  to  perceive  the  wide  difierence 
between  the  actions  of  his  civilized  instructors,  and  the  sacred 
rules  by  which  they  profess  to  guide  them*'' Hie  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, by  their  patience,  their  n^ver  wearied  zeal,  and  their 
winning  manners,  have  effected  more  than  any  other  sect.  But, 
as  the  forms  of  their  worship  rather  strike  the  imaeinatioo  than 
touch  the  heart,  we  find,  that  unless  the  faith  of  the  wild  con- 
vert has  been  strengthened  and  continued  by  constant  atten- 
tion, it  has  gradually  faded  from  his  mind ;  and,  at  last,  the  be- 
lief has  been  foi^otten,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  author  of  these  notes,  speaks  sensibly  upon 
this  subject : 

*  The  lessons  of  experience  upon  this  subject  are  too  important  to 
be  disregarded.  In  the  zealous  efforts,  which  are  now  making,  to 
neliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  history  of  the  progress  and  result  of  the  same  experiment,  which 
was  made  by  the  Jesuits.  We  cannot  bring  to  the  task  more  fervid 
zeal,  more  profound  talents,  more  extensive  or  varied  acquirements, 
nor  probably  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  nginciples  of  human  nature. 
But,  so  far  as  respects  any  permanent  oapluable  impression,  they 
have  wholly  failed.  Very  few  of  the  Indms  profess  any  attachment 
to  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  of  those  who  make  this  profession, 
there  is  not  probably  one  whose  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  the 
imposing  rites  and  external  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church.  A 
more  vivid  impression  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the  Wyan- 
dots,  than  upon  any  others ;  and  they  preserved,  for  a  longer  term 
than  any  other  tribe,  traces  of  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  their 
spiritual  fathers :  But  even  with  them,  superior  as  they  are  in  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  placed  by  their  local  situation  in  contact 
with  a  Catholic  community,  the  subject  is  forgotten  ;  or,  if  remem- 
bered, it  is  remembered  only  by  a  few  aged  and  decrepid  persons, 
like  other  traditionary  legends  of  their  nation. 

*  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
the  great  moral  debt  which  we  owe  to  this  miserable  race  of  beings, 
deep  interest  has  lately  been  excited  upon  this  important  subject. 
A  spirit  of  inquiry  has  awakened,  which  cannot  but  produce  benefi- 
cial results.  The  obligations  under  which  we  are  placed,  as  an  en* 
lightened  and  Christian  community,  to  teach  our  neighbours  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  are  universally  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. We  have  driven  them  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Our  foriBfathers,  who  landed  upon  this  continent,  found  them 
numerous,  high  spirited,  and  powerful.  They  are  now  few,  depres- 
sed^ weak,  and  miserable.    For  the  fair  possessions  which  once  were 
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tiMtrs,  let  us  gifB  tbem  a  more  precioos  inheritaiice :— a  gradual 
participttion  in  those  bleasiogs,  natural  and  intellectaal,  civil  and  re- 
ligieus*  which  have  fallen  to  onr  Jot 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  failure  of  the  Jesnits  was 
owing  to  the  principles  npon  which  their  operations  were  condacted, 
rather  than  to  any  intrinsic  and  insnperable  difficulties  in  the|object 
itself.  It  is  easy  to  teach  an  Indian  to  comply  with  the  external 
forms  of  the  church  ;  and  he  may  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  when 
he  has  no  ideas,  practical  or  speculative,  upon  the  momentous  sub- 
ject which  alone  gives  importance  to  these  ceremonies.  Any  change, 
to  be  permanent,  must  be  gradual  and  general.  We  must  teach  the 
Indians,  by  their  own  observations,  the  value  of  our  institutions. 
We  must  induce  them  to  abandon  their  present  erratic  life,  and  to 
establish  themselves  permanently.  We  must  convince  them  that  the 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence,  which  is  now  furnished  by  the 
chase,  will  be  acquired  with  less  toil  and  more  certainty,  by  the 
labour  of  agriculture.  We  must  teach  them,  above  all,  the  value 
of  separate  and  exclusive  property — ^the  cardinal  principle  in  onr 
own  attempts  upon  this  subject  In  fact,  their  physical  and  moral 
improvements  most  be  contemporaneous :  Each  will  alternately  act 
as  cause  and  effect. 

*  If  this  great  cause  be  placed  in  proper  hands,  and  prosecuted 
with  zeal  and  judgment  proportioned  to  its  importance,  we  may  safely 
anticipate  a  successful  result.  But  it  must  be  the  work  of  time  and 
labour.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  speedily  or  easily.  Inveterate 
habits  must  be  eradicated,  strong  prejudices  encountered,  and  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  a  whole  race  of  human  beings  entirely, 
changed,  before  complete  success  can  attend  our  exertions.  But, 
such  a  bloodless  victory  would  be  more  important  to  the  character 
of  oar  country,  than  the  most  sanguinary  battle  which  stains  the 
pages  of  history.'    pp.  99-101. 

The  importance  and  real  ^lory  of  snch  a  conquest,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  but  we  fear  that  it  will  never  be  effected.  By  what  in- 
4ocement  shall  we  tempt  the  Indian  to  leave  his  native  forests, 
and  the  pursuits  which  have  grown  into  his  nature,  to  accommo- 
date his  fumbling  disposition  to  the  restraints  of  custom,  and  the 
artificial  trammels  of  society  ?  How  shall  we  persuade  liim,  who 
never  takes  thought  of  the  morrow,  to  become  an  industrious  and 
eareful  plodder  ?  Or,  if  he  accept  the  invitation,  by  what  magic 
panoply  shall  we  guaitl  him  against  our  vices,  while  we  are  teach- 
ing mm  our  habits  ? 

The  safeguard  of  the  Indian  is  the  independence  of  his  cha- 
racter. In  this  he  forms  a  contrast  to  the  African,  who  readily 
imbibes  other  customs,  and  soon  loses  his  distinguishing  traits. 
Not  so  the  Indian ;  he  retains  his  original  habits  with  great  tena- 
city, and  even  if  (which  has  rarely  happened)  he  becomes  civili- 
zed, he  does  not  astamilate  with  the  strangers  around  him.    He 
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dbides  wUh  white  men  as  if  tmiker  his  beftit,  nor  JioMe,  watf  ^ 
among  them,  asd  is  scarce  ever  firm  enough  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  returning  to  his  natural  habits.  The  instance  of 
Peter  Otsekett,  the  proteg^  of  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette, — who 
was  instructed  by  the  most  polished  masters  in  Paris,  and  had 
made  some  progress  in  acquiring  the  accomplishments  of  refine . 
ment — yet,  who  returned  to  his  native  woods,  threw  off  the  dres^ 
and  manners  of  civilized  men,  and  sunk  into  a  drunken  and  fe-«. 
rocious  savage, — speaks  volumes. 

That  there  is  a  charm  in  their  mode  of  living,  that  retains  the 
Indians,  aud  even  allures  the  white  man,  has  often  been  observed* 
We  have  heard  a  scientific  foreigner,  whose  pursuits  led  to  a  re- 
sidence of  some  months  among  the  Indians,  assert,  that  those  were 
as  happy  days  as  he  bad  known.  He  described  the  chief  attrao* 
tion  c^  their  life  as  arising  fi*oin  a  perfect  absence  of  care,  an  ex" 
emption  fi*om  all  those  irksome,  artificial  restraints  of  society,  and 
petty  vexations  and  intrigues,  which  harrass  the  life  of  dvilixed 
man*  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  feelings  of  thii 
person  might  have  been  very  different,  if  he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  prospect  of  spending  his  life  with  these  people,  and  biddeii 
farewell  to  the  delights  of  refined  conversation,  and  that  pleasure 
which  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  brinp.  ^ 

The  history  of  tlie  founder  of  St.  Regis,  is  a  strong  example 
of  the  attachment  which  the  Indian  life  inspires.  His  name  was 
Cammon.  When  a  mere  boy,  rambling  with  his  sister,  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  in  the  woods,  near  the  settlement  of  Caughnawaga,  they 
w.ere  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians.  The  girl,  in  attempting 
to  climb  a  tree  in  order  to  conceal  herself,  fell,  and  broke  her 
arm.  The  savages  seized  the  boy,  but  probably  not  caring  to 
l>e  troubled  with  the  wounded  girl,  left  her  to  find  her  way 
home  as  well  as  she  could.  The  Indians,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, adopted  dieir  little  prisoner,  and  educated  him  in  their  own 
habits.  The  quickness  and  talent  be  evinced,  as  he  grew  up,  ob- 
tained him  the  confidence  of  tlie  tribe ;  and  at  manhood  he  be- 
came, virtually,  the  Chief  of  the  village.  At  this  time.  Father 
Gordon,  the  Catholic  priest,  struck  by  tlie  singularity  of  tlie  cir- 
cumstance of  a  white  possessing  so  much  influence  over  the  In- 
dians, inquired  into  his  history,  and  with  some  difiiculty  traced 
his  family— who  joyfully  claimed  the  lost  one.  After  remaining 
with  tliejfn  some  time,  Cammon's  wild  habits  prevailed,  and  he 
quitted  the  comforts  of  civilized  hfe,  for  the  freedom  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  desert.  He  found,  however,  that  his  absence  had 
given  offence,  and  excited  jealousy  among  the  Indians,  and  that 
many  of  thcni  regarded  him  with  unfriendly  eyes.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Father  Gordon  advised  him  to  select  the  most  at- 
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tttbed  of  his  frtewb,  and  form  a  new  se^tdooeBt  He  accord- 
ingly foQowed  this  counsel,  and  founded'the  village  of  St  Regis; 
He  married  an  Indian  woman,  and  left  a  large  family  of  sons^ 
who  have  the  influence,  if  not  the  rank,  of  Chiefs  among  the, 
Indians. 

The  various  and  wild  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  at  once  re» 
fete  the  assertion,  tiiat  they  have  no  imagination.  The  extrava- 
gance and  absurdity  of  some  of  their  tales  is  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  implicit  belief  with  which  they  receive  them.  Th^ 
dreams  are  oracles.    Governor  Cass  says : 

*  The  Indians  have  great  confidence  in  dreams :  They  are  con- 
Mdered  as  the  ionnediate  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  Great  Spi- 
rit ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persoade  them  to  disregard  thesa 
impressions.  The  most  important  expeditions  are  sometimes  stopped 
and  turned  back,  by  a  dream  of  one  of  the  party.  In  the  year  1778, 
a  party  of  about  one  hundred  Chippewa  warriors,  led  by  a  Chief 
named  Wa-be^'goo-a,  left  Detroit  upon  a  war  excursion  against  the 
infaDt  setdements  of  Kentucky.  During  the  march,  warrior  after 
warrior  abandoned  the  party,  aiTected  by  the  dreams  which  they  ha^l^ 
or  feigned  to  ha?e  ;  until  the  number  was  reduced  to  twenty  three. 
When  they  arrived  upon  the  Ohio,  they  struck  a  road  apparently 
much  travelled.  They  watched  this  road  some  time  4  but  not  meet* 
ing  with  any  success,  they  returned,  and  proceeded  one  day's  march 
towards  home.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  a  British  interpreter, 
who  was  with  the  party,  remonstrated  against  their  return,  and  urged 
the  Chief  to  remain  in  the  country,  until  tbey  could  strike  the  Ame- 
ricans. He  dwelt  upon  topics  obvious  to  the  Indians ;  and  repre- 
sented the  disgrace  which  would  attend  an  unfortunate  expedition. 
The  Chief  finally  consented  to  refer  the  question  to  a  dream.  He 
prepared  himaen*  for  the  approaching  communication,  and  in  the 
monuBg  stated  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had 
directed  him  to  watch  the  road  again,  until  a  party  of  the  Americane ' 
should  pass.  The  Indians  returned  with  great  confidence,  stationed 
themselves  upon  the  road,  and  there  remained  until  a  party  ap- 
proached— upon  whom  they  fired.  They  took  two  scalps  and  tbreQ 
prisoners. 

*  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  this  road  was  daily  travelled, 
and  the  Chief  hazarded  little  in  advising  his  warriors  to  watch  it. 
The  whole  plan  was  probably  contrived  bctiveen  him  and  the  inter- 
preter, to  restore  confidence  to  the  dispirited  party.'  *  *  »♦ 

*  It  is  obvious  that  tbe  minds  of  the  Indians  are  prepared  for  these 
impressions.  Fasting,  watching,  long  conversations  and  intense  re- 
flection upon  the  subject,  produce  the  ve^  result  of  which  they 
are  in  pursuit.  They  dream  because  their  faculties,  intellectual  and 
corporeal*  are  in  a  state  of  excitement  most  fiivourable  to  such  ai| 
object.' 

Vol.  IV.  13 
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The  most  interesting  and  perplexing  circumstances,  coBcemmg 
the  Indians,  are  the  antiquities  found  among  them,  and  of  which 
they  can  give  no  account ;  or  one  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  as 
rather  to  bewilder,  than  aid,  the  inquirer.  That  the  works  which 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  vestige 
of  a  people  fkr  superior  to  the  present  race,  is  evident ; — biit 
Ivhat  their  destiny  and  fateJ^thehr  names  and  customs — are  queft* 
tions,,  in  answer  to  which  every  thing  may  be  conjectured,  but 
nothing  proved.  The  author's  remarks  on  these  antiquities  are 
appropriate ;  but  he  could  not  be  expected  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  them.  Of  the  man-eating  sode-* 
ty,  a  v^ry  curious  description  is  ^ven ;  and  there  appears  not  to 
be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  truth  of  its  former  existence. 

The  practice  of  cannibalism  being  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of 
our  nature,  and  the  many  instances,  where  the  most  plausible  sto- 
ries, on  severe  scrutin}',  have  been  proved  to  be  false,  had  caused 
us  to  lend  an  unbelieving  ear  to  tales  of  this  kind.  That  the 
transports  of  rage  or  revenge  have  urged  men  to  vent  their  fury, 
by  manning  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies,  we  unhappily  have 
no  neca  of  examining  Indian  customs  to  prove :  we  have  in- 
stances enough  of  such  brutality  in  civilized  men.  But  we  do 
not  think  that  man,  even  in  his  most  savage  state,  ever  fed  upon 
his  fellow-men,  merely  to  satisfy  hb  appetite  :  We  have  never 
heard  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  it,  where  it  could  not  be 
traced,  either  to  the  desperation  of  famine,  or  to  the  cruelty  of 
revenge.  The  institution  which  exbted  among  the  Miamis  and 
Kickapoos,  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  horror,  by  the  solemn  and 
religious  air  which  attended  its  ceremonies.  We  must,  however, 
agree  with  the  author,  that '  no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  among 

*  the  other  tribes,  nor  perhaps  in  the  whole  record  of  human  de- 

*  pravity.' 

<  A  society  existed,  called  **  the  man-eaters,"  whose  dnty  it  was 
to  eat  any  prisoners,  devoted  to  this  horrible  purpose  by  those  who 
captured  them.  This  society  was  coeval  with  the  earliest  traditions 
of  either  tribe ;  and  the  institation  was  associated  with  religious  sen- 
timents, and  with  feelings  of  reverence,  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians. 
Its  members  belonged  to  one  family,  called  *^  the  bear,*^  which,  how- 
ever, included  many  individuals.  They  were  admitted  into  the  so* 
ciety  by  a  secret  and  solemn  initiation,  and  with  many  imposing  ce- 
remonies. This  ri^ht,  or  duty,  for  1  cannot  ascertain  in  which  light 
the  admission  was  viewed,  extended  to  males  and  females  ;  and  the 
whole  number,  at  the  period  to  which  my  information  relates,  was 
about  twenty.  But  I  am  ignorant  whether  there  was  any  limitation 
of  number,  except  by  the  exclusion  of  individuals  from  the  sacred 
family. 

*  On  ordinary  occasions,  when  a  prisoner  Is  sacrificed,  it  is  done 
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to  gratify  the  rerenge  of  tbe  near  relations  of  a  fallen  warrior :  But 
when  these  relatives  are  strongly  eicited,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  strength  of  their  passions,  or  of  a  peculiar  attachment  to 
the  deceased,  or  of  any  uncommon  circumstances  attending  his  death, 
the  prisoner  is  then  sentebced  to  a  specific  death,  and  to  bedeli?ered 
to  the  **  Man  eaters.*'  They  take  possession  of  him,  and  execute 
him  in  conformity  with'  the  sentence.  After  being  delivered  to  them, 
there  is  no  power  to  ransom  him  :  His  fate  is  irreversibly  fixed.*  *  *  ♦ 

*  One  of  the  members  of  this  society,  called  *'  White  Skin.**  an 
inflnential  Miami  chief,  is  yet  living.  But  the  institution  itself  has 
disappeared  ;  and  such  is  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  tbe  Indians 
«pon  these  subjects,  that  he  is  sometimes  reproached  with  this  con* 
nexion,  formerly  so  much  venerated  and  respected.  It  has  been 
'stated  that  the  celebrated  Chief,  Little  Turtle,  was  active  in  the 
abolition  of  this  horrible  practice.  Such  an  exertion  was  in  unison 
with  his  character  and  principles.'  *  *  * 

*  [Since  the  foregoing  memorandum  of  the  Man-eating  society  was 
made,  tliefoHowing  more  minute  particulars  have  been  received  from 
tbe  pre»«eot  principal  Chief  of  the  Miamis. 

*  The  general  name  of  the  family,  to  which  the  society  is  exclo^ 
tiveiy  confined — the  name  which  it  has  always  borne — is  Ons-e-won- 
sa.  Tbe  word  has  no  precise  or  known  meaning*  The  name  of  the 
present  head  of  the  family  is  Am-co-me-we*au-kee,  or  the  Man*ea« 
ter;  whose  family,  in  all  its  branches,  now  consists  of  fifleen  or 
twenty  members.  Tbe  succession  is  continued  in  the  male  line  ; 
and  tbe  eldest  male  living  is  always  the  head.  There  is  ao  ceremony 
of  initiation :  116  extraneous  members  can  be  admitted :  the  members 
are  t>orn  into  the  society,  and  have  no  choice  btit  to  inherit  its  atro* 
cions  privileges.  When  a  victim  is  selected,  his  face  is  painted 
black  ;  and,  after  he  has  been  given  up  to  the  society,  his  tda  is  ir- 
revocable. New  utensils  must  be  provided  for  every  new  sacrifice* 
Every  member  of  the  society  is  bound  in  duty  to  partake  of  the  hor- 
rible repast, — infants  and  all ;  but,  although  public,  no  other  persoft 
dares  profane  the  sanguinary  ceremony.  During,  or  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast,  the  head  repeats,  for  the  instruction  of  the  younger 
members,  its  tradition  and  its  duties.  The  Chief  above  alluded  to, 
says,  that  the  society  is  now  seldom  mentioned,  and  a  disuse  of  its 
practices  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  obliterated  almost  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  excepting.its  name  and  its  i^embers.]*  ppu 
133-136. 

The  note  containing  a  description  of  the  war-dance,  is  enter- 
taining. We  wish  the  Governor  had  given  us  some  specim^is  ot 
Indian  eloauence.  We  are  covetous  of  every  information,  from 
one  so  wdl  qualified  to  give  it.  Some  remarks  on  the  variety 
and  number  of  their  languages,  would  also  have  been  accepta- 
ble;— ^but,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  this  strange  people  inspire^ 
W0vid  regvire  more  ample  limits,  than  tbe  notes  of  a  poem  amUl 
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aford.    bstead,  dlerefore,  of  asking  for  more,  we  shcftdd  be 
grateful  for  having  obtained  so  much ;  and  while  we  praise  the 

Eet,  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us  in  his  Indian  taie^  we  ac- 
owledge  our  obligations  to  (rovemor  Cass,  for  the  entertain- 
ment he  has  condensed  in  the  illustrations. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  with  the  beautiful  and  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  pictured  rocks  of  Liake  Superior,  a  aescription 
which  does  not  need  the  aid  of  rhyme,  to  give  it  pur^  poetic 
merit. 

*  Upon  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  falls  of  St.  Mary's,  are  the  immense  preci]iitou8  dim,  called  by 
the  voyageurs,  Le  Portail,  and  the  ^'  Pictured  Rocks.^*  This  name 
has  beeo  given  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  different  appearancea' 
which  they  present  to  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  their  base  in  his 
canoe.  It  requires  little  aid  froni  the  imagination,  to  discern  in  them 
the  castellated  tower,  the  lolly  dome,  spires  and  pinnacles,  and  every 
sabltme,  grotesque,  or  fantastic  shape,  which  the  genius  of  architec- 
ture has  ever  invented  These  cliffii  are  an  unbroken  mass  of  rocka 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Lake,  and  stretching  along  the  coast  for  fifteen  miles.-  -The  voya- 
geurs never  pass  this  coast  eicept  in  the  most  pr^yfound  calm ;  and 
the  Indians,  before  they  make  the  attempt,  offer  their  accustomed 
oblations,  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  Manitous.  The  eye  in- 
stinctively searches  along  this  eternal  rampart  for  a  single  place  of 
security  :  But  the  search  is-vdin.  With  an  impassible  barrier  of  rock 
en  one  side,  and  an  interminable  expanse  of  water  on  the  other,  a 
sudden  storm  upon  the  lake  would  as  inevitably  insure  destructioo 
to  the  passenger  in  his  frail  canoe,  as  if  he  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
cataract  of  Niagara  The  rock  itseW  is  a  sandstone,  which  is  disin- 
tegn)ted,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  water,  with  comparative  fa- 
cility. There  are  no  broken  masses  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest 
aod  find  relief.  The  lake  is  so  deep  that  these  masses,  as  they  are 
tera  from  the  precipice,  are  concealed  beneath  its  waters  until  they 
are  reduced  to  sand.  The  ac^on  of  the  waves  has  undermined 
every  projecting  point ;  and  there,  the  inmiense  precipice  rests  upon 
arches,  and  the  foundation  is  intersected  by  caverns  extending  in 
every  direction.  When  we  passed  this  mighty  &bric  of  nature,  the 
wind  was  still  and  the  hikea  calm-  But  even  the  slight  motion  of 
the  waves,  which  in  (he  most  profound  calm  agitates  these  internal 
seas,  swept  through  the  deep  caverns  with  the  noise  of  distant 
thunder,  and  died  upon  the  ear  as  it  rolled  forward  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses inaccessible  to  human  observation  :  no  sound  more  melancholy 
or  more  awful  ever  vibrated  upon  human  nerves.  It  has  leA  an  im- 
pression, which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  ever  efface.  Resting 
in  a  frail  bark  canoe  upon  the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake,  we  seemed 
almost  suspended  in  air-^o  pellucid  is  the  element  upon  which  we 
floded.    In^fizlag  upon  the  towering  battlements  which  impended 
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«v6r  OS*  and  £rooi  wUck  the  amallcat  fragment  wonU  UaTedettroj^ed 
us/  we  felt,  add  felt  iDteosely,  our  own  insignificance.  No  situation 
can  be  imagined,  more  appalling  to  the  CQurage,  or  more  bumbling 
to  the  pride  of  man.  We  appeared  like  a  small  speck  upon  the  face 
of  creation.  Our  whole  party,  Indians  and  voyageurs  and  soldiers 
and  officers  and  savans,  contemplated  in  mute  astonishment  the  aw- 
ful display  of  creative  power,  at  whose  base  we  hung:  and  no  sound 
broke  upon  the  ear,  to  interrupt  .the  ceaseless  roaring  of  Ihe  wa- 
ters.—^  No  splendid  cathedral,  no  temple  built  with  human  hands,  no 
pomp  of  worship,  could  ever  impress  the  spectator  with  such  deep 
hamilicy,  and  so  strong  a  conviction,  of  the  immense  distance  between 
him  and  the  Almighty  Architect. 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  viewed  the  falb  of  Niagara,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  two  or  the  most 
itopendous  objects  in  the  natural  features  of  our  country  :  The  im- 
pression they^iroduce  is  feeble  and  transient,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  **  Pictured  Rocks"  of  Lake  Superior.' 


«Art.  VIl.^'Letters  ^om  Paris  and  other  Cities  of  France  and 
Holland^  fyc.  vmtten  during  n  tour  and  residence  in  these 
Countries^  in  the  years  1816,  17,  18,  19  and  20,  with  remarkt 
on  the  eondnct  of  the  Ultra  Rovalists,  since  the  Revolution. 
By  FraiAlun  J.  DiDiER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  375* 
New- York,  James  V.  Seaman :  1821. 

3.  Ten  Tears*  Exikj  or  Memoirs  of  that  interesting  period  ofAe 
l^ecfthe  Baroness  De  Stad-Hoktein :  written  mr  herself,  do- 
vmg  the  years  1810,  11,  12  and  13,  and  now  drst  published 
tnsm  the  original  MS.  by  her  Son.  12mo.  pp.  280.  New-York, 
Coffins,  and  Van  Winkle:  182L 

3.  A  View  (fthe  Civil  Administration  and  Political  Character  of 
^cgpoleon Bonaparte.  8vo.  pp.  31.  New-York,  Bliss  &:  White: 
1821. 

Ws  abvays  feel  indebted  to  our  countrjmnen,  when  they  fumisb 
us  with  the  result  of  the  observations  they  have  made,  and  the  in- 
IbrmadoB  they  have  collected,  iu  their  travels.  Even  if  their  per- 
ibrmances  should  present  but  little  of  interest  or  value  in  the  in- 
telHgeoce  they  afford,  we  are  at  least  enabled  to  judge,  of  the  effect 
produced  on  them,  by  an  intercourse  with  foreign  manners  and 
customs,  a  view  of  the  intrigues  and  corruptious  of  Europe — and 
of  die  influence  thus  produced  on  those  opinions  and  prejudices, 
in  which  their  previous  education  had  strengthened  or  confirmed 
them.  We  were  in  expectation,  however,  of  finding  in  the  letti^rs 
£rom  Paris,  something  more  on  th^  subject  of  Napoleon,  than  tb^. 
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lOat  The  late  Emperor  oflFrance. 

few  passing  remarks,  occasionally  repeated,  in  the  prause  radier* 
too  indiscriminately  bestowed  npon  France  and  Frenchmen.  Of 
France  our  author  says,  *  after  25  years  of  victory,  during  which 
^  she  was  menaced  by  a  double  danger,  her  glory  and  honour  have 
*'  remained  spotless  f  and  of  Napoleon,  that  *the  terror  of  his  beak 

*  and  lightning  of  his  eye  were  quenched  in  the  clouds  of  slumber,' 
Mr.  Didier  remained  a  year  in  Great-Britain,  visiting  Edinburgh, 
Dublin  and  London^  and  although  he  wrote  very  long  letters  to 
his  fi*iends,he  informs  us  ^  he  will  not  give  place  to  his  remarks  on 

*  the  British  government,  manners  and  institutions,  lest  they  should 

*  appear  as  the  effect  of  prejudice.'  This  avowal  is  so  candid,  as  to 
I^ave  us  notliing to  say,  and  but  litde  to  liope  for  tho  present. 
These  letters,  nevertheless,  give  evidence  of  good  feeling,  and,  ge- 
nerally, of  correct  sentiments;  although  we  think  them  bettw 
calculated  to  amuse  a  private  circle  of  friends,  than  interest  or 
instruct  the  public.  They  are  written,  however,  without  preten- 
sion, are  occasionally  lively,  and  sometimes  entertaining. 

Madame  de  Stael  is  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  To  a 
(Strong  and  forcible  style,  she  adds  a  justness  of  sentiment,  a  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  natur'*,  which 
raise  her  far  above  the  level  of  her  sex.  In  the  work  before  us, 
however,  although  there  are  continual  traces  of  her  fojmer  ability, 
and  occasional  remarks  to  remind  us  of  her  former  merit,  still  it 
chiefly  abounds  with  complaints  of  the  treatment  she  experienced 
from  Napoleon,  and  of  those  unceasing  vexations  and  persecu- 
tions she  was  con^pelled  to  submit  to— which,  we  think,  the  sup- 
pressicNi  of  a  little  misplaced  pride,  or  die  exercise  of  a  little  pru- 
dence on  her  part,  would  have  enabled  her  to  avert,  without  the 
surrender  of  independence,  the  abandonment  of  friends,  or  any 
sacrifice  of  principle, 

Bonaparte  paid  her  but  little  attention — she  thought  she  deser- 
ved sonietHiug  more  at  bis  hands;  and  that  her  pretensions  to 
literary  celebrity  should  have  secured  to  her,  if  not  the  flattering 
attentions  of  his  courtiers,  at  least  the  acknowledgment  due  to . 
her  talents  and  her  name. — Power,  however,  with  ils  reductive 
attractions,  would  have  bcen»sufficient,  if  it  had  been  thought  ne- 
cessary, to  overcome  the  scruples  of  our  author;  for  she  frankly 
owns,  that  when  M.  Constant  informed  her  that  "  if  he  spoke  to- 
morrowj  her  drawing  room  would  be  deserted,"  and  she  answered 
**  we  must  follow  our  conviction,"  *  If  I  had  foreseen  what  I  have 

*  suffered  since  that  day^  I  should  not  have  had  the  firmness  to' 

*  refuse  Mr.  Constant's  offer  of  renouncing  his  project,  in  order 

*  not  to  compromise  me.'  And  again,  ^Bonaparte  had  as  yet  done 

*  nothing  exactly  culpable ;  many  asserted  that  he  had  saved 

*  France  firom  anarchy;  in  sbor^  if  at  that  moment  be  had  sigm- 
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'  fird  to  me  any  wish  of  reconciliatioD,  I  thould  have  beeo  de^ 
*  lighted.'  Her  levees  at  this  period  were  weJl  attended,  her 
friends  were  numerous,  find  her  society  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  France:  and  it  was  in  this  literary  cirn 
cle,  as  on  tbe  theatre  where  she  acknowledges  she  was  destined  to 
sliine,  diat  Madame  de  Stael  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  with 
freedom,  in  strictures  on  the  existing  government,  and  remarks 
on  the  politics  of  the  day,  which  she  must  have  known  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  in  another,  and  which  she  had  no  reason  to 
expect  would  have  been  permitted  in  herself.  She  was  according- 
ly first  directed  to  leave  raris,  then  required  to  confine  herself  to 
certain  departments,  and  eventually  obliged  to  repair  to  Switzer* 
land,  and  mtof dieted  from  returning  to  the  soil  of  France:  After  a 
residence  of  some  time,  she  set  out  for  Vienna,  thence  to  Russia,, 
and  lastly  to  Elngland,  by  way  of  Sweden,  where  the  "  Ten  Year's 
Exile"  was  finished  in  1813. 

This  work  is  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  reflections  it  contains, 
on  some  of  the  events  connected  with  the  French  revolution,  ott 
the  state  of  parti<  s  existing  at  that  period,  and  on  the  character 
of  him.  who  was  the  child  of  that  revolution — was  nursed  amid 
its  storms— strove  with  its  contending  elements — and  who,  occa- 
sionally instrumental  in  directing  its  eflbrts,  was  finally  enabled, 
whei^  its  fury  was  past,  to  rivet  on  the  people  at  once  its  instrument 
and  victim,  the  chains  of  a  military  despotism. 

A  strong  degree  of  interest  inseparably  attaches  itself  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the,  deatli  of  Napoleon ;  the  apparent 
fortitude  with  which  he  (net  his  aj^roaching  fate — the  calm  sere- 
nity that  attended  the  last  moments  of  his  existence — and  the 
philosophic  composure  with  which  be  bid  adieu  to  the  worid 
where  he  had  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part — indifierent  tP  his  own 
fate,  and  mindful  only  of  the  destiny  of  that  son  on  whom  his 
hopes  were  built,  as  if  he  should  inherit  the  spirit  of  his  father, 
and  "rise  the  warrior  of  the  future  age" — were  all  unavoidably 
calculated  to  leave  an  impression  favourable  to  his  memory,  and 
excite  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  To  England  must  we  ascribe 
the  fault,  if  tne  commisseration  occasioned  by  the  manner  of  bis 
death,  should  have  any  tendency  to  weaken  our  feeling  of  detesta- 
tion for  the  principles  that  actuated  his  conduct  during  his  reign 
of  terror,  or  lessen  that  abhorrence  which  ought  to  exist  in  the 
breast  of  every  friend  to  rational  freedom,  at  the  recollection  of 
bis  SY^tem  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  After  the  eventful  strug- 
gle tnat  destroyed  forever  his  prospects  and  liis  hopes,  Napoleon 
surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  relying  on  the 
magnanimity  of  his  most  powerful  enemy,  and  appealing  to  the 
generosity  of  the  British  Regent.     It  is  certainly  idle  to  say*  with 
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ihe  aatbor  of  the  pampbet  prefixed  to  this  article,  that  the  treaty 
entered  into  with  Napoleoii  by  Captain  Maitladd,  was  violated 
by  his  goremment  Napoleon  had  surrendered  himself  volunta- 
rily, and  as  an  act  of  necessity,  and  there  could  be  no  stipulation 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Maitland  that  could  bind  bis  government  as 
to  the  treatment  he  was  to  receive,  or  the  &te  that  was  to  await 
him :  but  stiU,^  we  think  the  liberal  portion  of  mankind  will  re- 
cord their  protest  against  the  unnecessary  cruelty  of  that  decree 
winch  sentenced  Napoleon  to  perpetual  banishment  on  a  rock 
in  Ithe  midst  of  the  ocean.  He  was  then  of  but  litde  conse^ 
wence  to  the  world ;  his  name  could  no  longer  inspire  terror  and 
msmay ;  his  genius  could  no  more  control  the  destinies  of  Eu^ 
rope,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  say, 
that  the  disease  which  terminated  his  existence,  was  in  no  wise 
connected  with  the  climate  of  St.  Helena,  or  the  restraints  impo^ 
sed  by  his  strict  confinement.  The  world  at  large  will  ascribe 
^  his  premature  death  to  an  imprisonment,  that  was  not  authorized 
-*ky  tfie  laws  and  usages  of.  dualized  nations — ^tiiat  was  called  for 
by  no  probability  of  change  in  the  situation  of  Europe^— tiiat  was 
vrarranted  by  no  political  expediency — and  that  could  be  justi« 
fled  on  no  ground  of  poliey,  or  pubUc  good ; — an  imprisonment 
which,  when  the  prejudices  of  the  day  shall  have  subsided,  and 
die  natural,  though  embittered  feejings  of  the  times  shall  be  for*' 
gotten,  posterity  will  consider  as  one  of  the  foulest  blots  in  the 
amials  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  Third. 

When  the  tomb  closes  on  the  virtues  and  the  firaikics  of  its  vic<» 
tkn,  there  is  a  disposition  in  mankind  tl)  render  justice  to  those 
who,  when  alive,  bad  met  ohly  its  cidumny  and  abuse ;  and  at  th^ 
aame  time  to  regard  with  sympathv,  and  even  to  applaud  tfa^ 
memory  of  men  whose  perverted  talents  had  inflicted  accumula- 
ted misery  on  half  manlcind.  Napcdeon  has  now  run  his  course, 
and  the  world  seems  already  indi^rent  to  his  fate ;  but  the  re- 
eollection  of  the  events  connected  with  his  proud  career  will  re- 
mahi,  long  after  the  brightness,  which  foUowed  in  the  path  of 
this  da&jtling  meteor,  shall  have  been  efiaced  by  the  march  cX 
time,  and  when  that  name,  which  was  once  the  scourge  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  terror  of  half  the  world,  shall  exist  only  on  the 
page  of  history. 

Accustomed,  as  we  long  have  been,  in  this  country,  to  receive 
so  much  of  our  informa  ion  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
press,  we  could  not  fail  to  mbibe  a  certain  portion  of  its  spirit, 
and  to  concur,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  correctness  of  that  co- 
louring which  it  has  been  the  constant  policy  of  English  writers 
to  give  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  influence  of 
Napoleon.    jHowever  the  fears  or  the  policy  of  England  majl 
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jiave  warranted  her  writers  m  their  attempts^  on  all  occasions,  to 
villify  his  name  and  character,  it  becomes  us  to  entertain  more  li- 
beral,  if  not  more  enlightened  views ;  tb  eKamine  with  more  cir*- 
pumspectioD,  and  decide  with  more  impartiality. 

When  Napoleon  is  charged  with  crimes  which,  it  is.  afterwards 
found,  he  had  never  committed,  we  are  often  disposed  to  attribute 
to  him  virtues  which  he  never  possessed.  It  needed  not,  indeed, 
the  aid  of  England,  to  enable  every  friend  to  liberty  to  appre- 
ciate the  character,  and  tremble  for  the  success,  of  one  who,  with 
fdmost  all  Europe  at  his  disposal,  looked,  with  no  faint  anticip»» 
tion,  to  the  conquest  of  the  civilized  world.  The  position,  therefore^ 
tbs^t  an  American,  who  reflected  on  the  probable  consequences, 
$hould  have  wished  him  to  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  subjugate 
Russia,  seems,  at  first,  too  r^ugnant  to  be  achnitted ;  yet  we 
know,  such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  period,  that 
many  of  our  countrymen  were  to  be  found,  who  honestly  rejoiced 
in.  his  victories — hailed  the  prospect  of  his  complete  success^  with 
confidence  and  hope — and  seemed  to  wish,  that  the  spot  "  where 
there  were  men,  and  laws,  and  liberty,  should  become  a  sand« 
b^mk  for  sea-monsters  to  fatten  on — a  place  for  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  to  mingle  in  conflict"  Eugland,  however,  should  recoU 
iect,  when  she  is  charging  Napoleon  with  every  crime  that  has 
been  committed  on  the  continent,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  forget, 
nor  can  the  parties  aggrieved  feel  a  disposition  to  forgive,  the 
manifold  aggressions  of  her  own  government.  When  she 
speaks  of  the  cities  he  has  plundered  and  sacked,  she  should 
not  be  unmindfid  of  the  burning  of  the  legislative  hall  and 
buildings,  at  Washington  :  And  the  atrocities  committed  by 
her  troops  at  the  taking  of  St.  Sebastian,  may  well  be  contrast- 
ed with  that  strict  discipline,  so  generally  maintained  in  the 
French  armies  as  to  win  the  applause  of  their  enemies,  and  inn 
duqe  the  people  of  Crermany  to  prefer  having  quartered  on  them, 
the  troops  of  France,  before  those  of  the  allies,  who  were  thea 
fighting  their  batdes.  Napoleon  has  been .  repeatedly  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright,  although  it  is  well  known 
that,  after  minute  investigation,  no  proof  could  be  found  of  vio- 
lence having  been  ofl*ered ;  but  the  folly  consists  in  attributing  to 
Napoleon  a  crime  which  he.  could  have  had  no  motive  to  com- 
mit,— for  if  a  court  martial  had  been  summoned  on  Captain 
Wright,  they  would  have  been  justified  in  ordering  his  execution* 
Georges  and  Pichegru,  who  possessed  neither  the  influ^ice  nor 
popukrity  to  give  rise  to  any  apprehension  of  popular  excite- 
ment }n  their  favour,  are  also  stated  to  have  been  murdered  by 
his  order,  although  their  landing  in  France,  and  attempting  to 
subvert  the  existing  government,  would  have  subjected  them  to 
the  penalty  of  death,  had  they  awaited  the  issue  of  a  triaL 
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The  case  of  Moreau,  however,  was  for  different ;  although  Na- 

Eoleon  has  been  accused  of  having  sacrificed  him  too,  to  gratify 
is  revenge.  Moreau  had  listened  to  the  piroposals  of  (xeorges 
and  Pichegru,  and  was,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  them  in 
their  plans.  A  warrior  of  pre-eminent  talents,  popular  with  the 
army  and  a  favourite  with  the  people,  beloved  by  his  friends 
and  esteemed  by  his  enemies,  there  was  every  thing  to  fear 
from  public  sympathy  enlisted  in  hig  behalf^  still  he  had  a  public 
trial — made  a  public  defence,  distinguished  alike  for  talent  and 
address — ^and  received  his  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment; 
which  was  changed,  at  his  own  request,  to  perpetual  oanishment 
When  England,  therefore,  makes  such  charges  as  these  the 
ground-work  of  her  accusations  against  Napoleon,  she  should 
recollect,  that  she  too  has  sacrificed  a  gallant  admiral  to  her 
views  of  policy, — and  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  world  will  not 
forget  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  Spanish  galleons,  the  seizure 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  nor  the  scenes  of  devastation  and  bloodshed 
that  have  attended  her  march  of  conquest  over  the  unoffending 
inhabitants  of  India.  We  do  not  now  recur  to  these  events,  wiA 
a  wish  to  renew  their  recollection ;  nor,  by  instituting  odious 
comparisons,  to  offer  an  apology  for  any  of  the  misdeeds  of  Na- 
poleon :  but  we  have  too  long  witnessed  the  ridiculous  efforts  of 
English  writers  to'calumniate  and  denounce,  where  no  foundation 
existed,  not  to  feel  a  desire  to  have  the  character  of  one  who 
acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  more  honestly  scrutinized,  and  more 
correctly  portrayed. 

We  have  not  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  the 
"  View  of  the  Political  Character  of  Napoleon,"  with  the  iaten- 
tion  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  or  subscribe  to  his 
opinions;  although  we  think  he  possesses  a  considerable  acquain- 
tance with  his  subject,  and  is  often  pertinent  in  his  remarks,  and 
sound  in  his  conclusions  ;  but  he  attributes  to  Napoleon  services 
which  he  never  rendered,  and  gives  him  a  character  that  he  has 
never  deserved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  prejudices  against 
England  appear  to  be  too  violent,  to  leave  much  room  for  the 
exercise  of  an  impartial  judgment  We  cannot,  however,  attempt 
to  review,  in  detail,  even  the  rapid  sketch  here  presented,  of  the 
dmracter  of  Napoleon,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  neces- 
sarily confined. 

This  author  conceives  that  the  tides  of  Napoleon,  to  immortaJ 
fiime,  are, 

1.  The  services  he  has  rendered  to  France,  te  Europe,  and  to  ci- 
vilization, by  staying  th^  destructive  movement  of  the  revo- 
Intion. 

2.  That  he  re-opened  the  temples,  and  rebuilt  the  altars. 

3.  His  immortal  codes — by  which  he  still  reigns,  not  oidy  in 
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-  France,  but  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dvilized  workU 
4.  The  impulse  given  by  his  genius  to  the  industry  of  France, 
.   and  of  consequence  to  that  of  Euiope — now  forever  freed  from 

the  shamefiil  tribute  exacted  by  ravening  England. 

While  the  revolution  in  France  was  yet  in  its  earliest  stages, 
and  when,  by  judicious  management,  united  with  firmness  and 
decision,  on  ihe  part  of  the  king,  its  farther  progress  might  have 
been  retarded,  if  not  entirely  prevented — ^while  the  king  still 

Preserved  bis  prerogatives,  and  when,  as  yet,  the  people  could 
e  charged  with  but  few  acts  of  sedition  or  violence — a  league 
was  secretly  formed  against  the  nation  by  the  monarchs  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  and  their  armies  were  already  marshalled  for 
the  attack, — before  the  French  had  committed  any  act  to  autho- 
rize their  interference,  or  justify  their  hostilities*     In  the  con* 
Tuition  held  at  Pilnitz,  in  1791,  a  treaty  was  formed  between 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  which  other 
powers  afterwards  acceded,  the  professed  object  of  which  was, 
to  invade  France,  and   new-model  its    government.      The 
leaders  of  sedition — the  foes    to    order    and  good    govern- 
ment,  could  not  have  found  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to 
excite  the  people  to  detest  the  very  name  of  monarchy,  than 
the  allied  sovereigns,  themselves,  thus  furnished  in  their  own 
insidious  conduct  towards  the  people  of  France*    In  Uie  pro- 
clamation issued  by  these  monarchs,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  former  boldly  declared,  and  the  latter  as  plainly  inti- 
mated, that  the  king  of  France  had  not  been  sincere  in  accept- 
ing the  constitution  ;  and  there  existed  a  strong  impression  on 
tl^  minds  of  some,  and  a  deep  conviction  in  the  breasts  of 
others  in  France,  that  the  nobility  were  in  actual  treaty  with 
the  enemies  of  their  country*     Under  such  circumstances, 
there  could  be  found  no  middle  party,  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  King,  and,  at  the  same  time  espouse  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional fi^edom ;  and  the  friends  of  both  were  compelled  to 
adopt  the  sad  alternative,  in  order  to  protect  their  country 
against  foreign  enemies,  to  side  with  liberty's  deadliest  foes.   In 
the  words  of  an  historian  of  the  day,  ^^  If,  instead  of  deserting 
their  country  and  their  king,  the  misguided  nobility  of  France 
bad  only  for  the  time  conformed  a  little  to  circumstancefr-«con- 
tented  themselves  for  a  moment  with  that  share  of  dignity  and 
authority,  which  they  could  save  out  of  the  general  wreck  of  pri- 
vileges, and  rallied  round  the  throne  in  support  of  their  king,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights  ; — had  they  only  assui> 
ined  the  appearance  of  acting  more  for  the  public,  and  less  for 
themselves,  France  would  never  have  been  the  victim  of  anar- 
chy ; — the  nobility  would  have  preserved,  if  not  their  titles,  at 
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Iteast  their  fortunes  and  coofieqaeDce,  and  their  unfortunate  mo- 
narch would  never  have  fallen  a  saeriiice  to  a  relentless  inob.'^ 
The  idea  of  foreign  interference,  joined  to  a  suspicion  of  do- 
mestic treason,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  friends  of  their  coun- 
try ;  while  it  set  in  motion  the  evil  passions  of  those  who  sought 
only  to  rise  to  consequence  and  power,  amid  the  storms  of  civil 
discord. 

Napoleon  was  too  young  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
early  scenes  of  the  revolution.  At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793, 
(then  twenty-four  years  of  age,)  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
command  of  some  artillery ;  and  in  1795,  although  hitherto 
known  only  as  an  officer  of  intelligence  and  activity,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, through  the  influence  of  Barras,  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  It  was  dnring  his 
Italian  campaigns,  that  he  displayed  that  military  talent  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  fame  :  He  formed  of  an  armj 
badly  disciplined,  and  worse  equipped,  the  mo.^t  efficient 
corps  that  France  could  boast  of ;  and  proved  that  he  possessed 
resources  within  himself  adequate  to  any  emei^ency,  while  he 
discovered  a  capacity  for  military  command,  a  vigour  of  intd- 
lect,  and  of  incessant  activity  and  perseverance,  that  no  one  sup- 
posed him  to  possess.  In  May,  1 798,  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  whence 
he  returned  in  October,  1799,  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign. 
On  his  return,  he  succeeded,  through  the  management  and  poli- 
tical ability  of  his  brother  Lucien,  in  a  nomination  to  the  consul- 
ship. A  legislative  committee  was  chosen,  who  framed  the  con* 
stitution  6f  the  year  8,  by  which  Bonaparte  was  declared  First 
Consul  ot  France  :  A  senate,  a  council  of  state,  a  tribunate,  and 
a  legislative  body,  were  created  at  the  same  period.  In  April, 
1800,  he  left  Paris  with  the  array,  destined  for  Italy;  and  in 
June,  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo.  In  March,  1802,  the  peace 
of  Amiens  was  concluded,  and  Bonaparte  was,  shortly.afterwards, 
appointed  Consul  for  life:  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
conspiracies  of  Georges,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  the  De  Polignacs, 
Jic.  were  discovered  :  and  when  we  recur  to  the  ferment  that 
existed  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France — hard- 
ly recovered  from  the  terrors  of  a  recent  revolution — before  they 
could  value  the  ertectsof  a  stable  government,  or  feel  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  permanent  obedience  to  any  authority — we  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  conspira- 
tor is  not  to  be  considered  the  unnecessary  acts  of  arbitrary 
power. 

At  this  time,  the  Bourbon  party  was  not  strong,  and  could  not 
become  formidable:  the  republican  party,  so  called,  however 
it  might  ho'd^i  of  talents  and  patriotism,  was  small  in  numbers^ 
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and  weak  in  iDj9aence ;  and,  from  the  materiab  that  composed 
it,  cottld  have  united  with  more  difficulty  in  any  genera)  views, 
or  plans  of  operation.  They,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  in  pos* 
session  of  property,  or  had  acquired  consequence  or  distinction, 
during  the  late  changes,  with  the  weak  and  the  thnid — those  who 
looked  to  the  emoluments  of  office,  or  expected  civil  or  military 
employments,  would  naturally  prefer  the  chance,  and  of  course 
ur^ite  in  favour  of  the  existing  government ;  which,  from  its 
strength,  promised  duration,  while  it  relieved  them  from  the 
terrors  of  a  counter  revolution.  The  effect  of  the  conspiracies 
operated  in  favour  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the  First  Consul : 
it  estahlished  the  necessity  of  arming  him  with  additional  autho-' 
rity ;  and  impressed  on  the  people  the  value  of  a  life,  which 
they  thought  could  alone  preserve  them  from  a  renewal  of  the 
horrors  from  which  they  had  Just  escaped.  The  seisure  and 
condemnation  of  the  Due  D'Enghien,  however,  who  was  shot 
hy  order  of  Bonaparte,  was  an  act  of  guilt  of  a  different  charac* 
ter,  which  could  not  he  defended  on  the  ground  of  policy  or 
duty,  and  which  wanted  even  the  plea  of  necessity  to  palliate  its 
atrocity.  In  the  words  of  Fouch^,  it  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  ^ 
a  blunder.  Addresses,  nevertheless,  were  now  pouring  in  fromf 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assuring  the  First  Consul  of  the  unal- 
terable attachment  of  the  people  ;  congratulating  the  nation  on 
bis  escape  from  the  dangers  that  bad  threatened  hitn ;  and  en- 
treating him  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  people,  by  ' 
accepting  of  the  crown  of  France.  Registers  were  according^ 
opened  in  every  town,  where  the  votes  were  recorded  ;  and  the 
Consul  was  required,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne.  Either  the  people  were  sincere,  in  the  adula- 
tions .they  paid  him  ;  or  their  fears  and  apprehensions  prevented 
them  from  speaking  the  dictates  of  their  hearts  :  But  in  either 
case,  Napoleon  was  justified  in  taking  what  was  so  freely  o& 
fered ;— lor,  had  the  people  really  entertained  different  senti- 
ments from  those  they  expressed,  but  which  they  dared  not 
avow,  they  might  at  least  have  refrained  from  giving  utter- 
ance to  these  fulsome  addresses.  Could  he  have  mista« 
ken  the  spirit  that  dictated  them,  or  avoided  the  conclusion 
that  a  people,  thus  abject,  were  fit  instruments  for  the  projects  of 
ambition,  and  would  become  the  willing  dependants  of  whom- 
soever might  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  their  favour,  and 
win  their  applause  ?  Bonaparte,  however,  had  rendered  services 
to  France,  and  herpeople  appeared  willing  to  admit  his  claims: 
the  Senate  confirmed  their  wishes  by  a  decree  of  May,  1804  :  and, 
on  the  2d  December  following,  he  was  crowned  Emperor  of 
France,  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  First.     He  was  now  cal- 
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led  to  nray  the  sceptre,  over  a  people  who  justly  ascribed  the  Ta« 
loor  that  had  been  so  coospicuously  displayed,  the  resources 
that  had  been  called  forth,  the  talent  that  had  been  elicited,  the 
conqueiits  they  had  achieved,  and  the  glories  they  had  won,  to 
the  effects  of  that  revelation  from  which  they  had  jast  emerged  ; 
and  it  was  to  the  share  which  he  po'^sessed  in  the  honoar^  thus 
acquired,  that  his  claim  was  Jaid  to  the  attachment  of  die  people 
of  France.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  station  he  had 
filled,  or  the  services  he  had  rendered,  the  manifestation  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  or  the  expression  of  the  people's  choice,  Napoleon 
was  new  in  possession  of  a  dirone,  to  which  he  had  as  just  a  title 
and  as  fair  a  claim,  as  any  monarch  that  ever  reigned.  All 
the  elements  that  entered  into  the  political  atmosphere  of 
France,  were  now  subjected  to  his  control;  all  the  energies  of  a 
people,  who  had  so  long  been  free  from  every  species  of  re- 
straint, and  had  acted  under  the  impulse  of  the  highest  enthusi- 
asm, were  enlisted  into  his  service,  and  subdued  to  his  will  by 
the  strong  arm  of  military  power.  The  spirit  of  the  revolution 
still  existed— trained  to  war,  and  accustomed  to  conquests,  it 
now  sighed  after  new  victories ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  was 
as  eaeer  to  signalize  itself  under  the  protecting  wings  of  the  im- 
perial eagles,  as  it  had  before  been  anxious  for  combat  under 
the  banners  of  liberty  and  eqdality. 

Napoleon  availed  himself  of  this  enthusiasm  :  The  conquest 
of  England  was  now  the  theme  of  conversation,  and  France 
looked  forward  to  its  accomplishment  with  hope  and  confidence  ; 
and  in  hU  manifesto,  issued  on  the  occasion,  he  held  out  to  his 
soldiers  the  alluring  prospect  that  Lbndon  was  to  be  taken  and 
sacked  :  but  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  October  following,  de- 
stroyed these  exfiectations,  and  with  them  all  hope  of  naval  sn- 
fremacy.  The  troops  that  had  been  assembled  on  the  coast  of 
ranee,  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England,  were  transported 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  act  in  the  war  against  Austria  and 
Russia  :  The  allied  monarchs  were  defeated  in  the  batile  of  Aus- 
terlKz  io  December  following ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  treaty 
of  Presburg  was  concluded.  Napoleon  now  wished  to  re-model 
the  European  dynastic!^,  and  appoint  new  sovereigns — providing 
for  bis  own  family  by  granting  to  his  brothers  Joseph,  Louis,  and 
Jerome,  the  crowns  of  Naples,  Holland  and  Westphalia.  In  July, 
1806,  be  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  placed  at  his  di^^posal  the  resources  of  Germany  ; 
and  in  September  he  required  of  his  new  allies  levies  of  men,  to 
recruit  bis  army  for  the  meditated  attack  on  Prussia  ;  whose  fate 
was  decided  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  October ;  when  her  capi- 
tal, and  all  her  fortressesfell  into  thehands  of  the  conqueror.  The 
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famoQS  decree  of  Berlin  wag  issued  in  NoTember,  1806,  ^bich  was 
tbecomroencement  of  the  continental  system.  Napoleon  was  now 
bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  of  universal  conquest. 
Russia  was  again  menaced ;  and  the  battles  of  Eyiau  and  Fried- 
land  resulted  m  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  whereby  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander agreed  to  shut  his  ports  to  die  admission  of  British  goods* 
Napoleon  invaded  Spain  in  October,  1808 :  after  compelling 
Ferdinand  toresisn  his  crown,  and  having  entered  Madrid,  he  pla- 
ced his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne :  Austria,  who  had  made 
hostile  preparations  durine  his  absence  in  Spain,  was  again  at- 
tacked; and  after  a  noble  defence,  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  July^ 
1809,  was  the  precursor  to  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace :  On  (he 
2d  April,  1810,  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Empe- 
ror Francis — his  son,  by  this  marriage,  was  born  on  the  ^ih 
March,  181 L  Russia,  of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, still  remained  unsubdued  :  Napoleon  entered  her  capitol, 
as  conqueror,  in  September,  1812 ;  but  the  climate  of  Russia 
destroyed,  in  a  month,  the  flower  of  an  army  which  he  had  been 
foiTming  for  fifteen  years.  The  resources  of  France,  however; 
enabled  him  to  take  the  field  in  1813;  and  in  the  battles  of 
Lutzen,  Bautzin  and  Dresden,  victory  again  declared  for  die 
eagles  of  Napoleon :  But  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  October,  1813, 
ended  in  his  complete  defeat ;  and,  the  allies  entering  France 
the  ensuing  spring,  his  capital  was  taken  ;  when  be  abdicated 
the  throne  in  April,  1814,  and  retired  to  Elba.  In  March,  1815, 
be  again  appeared  on  the  soil  of  France ;  the  army  declaring 
in  his  favour,  and  as  the  Bourbons  retired  at  his  approach,  be 
re-occupied  the  vacant  throne:  The  allied  forces,  however, 
were  in  arms  to  receive  him  :  Napoleon  prepared  for  combat, 
and  fought  his  last  battle  on  the  plains  of  Waterioo.  Such  is  a 
rapid  glanc^e,  at  the  most  conspicuous  events  in  the  career  of 
Napoleon,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  from  the  time 
of  his  assuming  the  crown,  in  1804,  to  that  of  his  surrender  to 
the  British,  in  1816,  comprising  the  most  important  period  iu 
the  history  of  the  age. 

Elevated  to  the  throne  at  the  close  of  a  revolution— the  order 
that  he  introduced  into  the  government,  and  the  discipline  that 
be  established  in  the  army,  stayed  the  further  progress  of  dis- 
order, and  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  ail  ranks  in  the  i>ation« 
His  policy  taught  him,  that  religion  wa.^  no  less  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  toe  people,  than  necessary  to  the  >ecurity  of  go- 
vernment,— he  therefore  declared  himself  a  catholic,  and  i^- 
opened  the  temples  of  public  worship.  He  knew  that  a  nation 
was  powerful,  not  only  in  proportion  to  its  physical  strength, 
but  according  to  its  intellectual  improvementi— -public  schools 
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were  accordingly  endowed  by  his  munificence,  and  flooriBhed 
under  bis  patronage — while  he  gave  encouragement  to  men  of 
science  and  skill.  The  fruits  of  his  victories  were  applied  to 
embellish  his  capitol ;  and  the  spoils  of  vanquished  nations  were 
preserved  as  trophies  of  the  arts.  He  directed  to  be  prepared, 
and  even  assisted  in  digesting,  a  code  of  laws,  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  improvement  of  the  age.  The  code  Na- 
poleon will  long  preserve  his  memory,  in  its  name  :  and  it  has 
often  been  admitted  by  his  enemies,  that,  wherever  the  French 
authority  extended,  the  administration  of  justice  was  prompt 
and  impartial ;  and  provided  the  government  was  not  a  party, 
he  whose  cause  was  just,  had  little  to  fear.  Nor  was  the  in- 
fluence of  his  genius  without  its  effect  in  giving  a  stimulus  to 
the  industry  of  France,  by  the  protection  and  assistance  he  af- 
forded to  agriculture,  internal  commerce,  and  manufactures,  be- 
sides the  sums  that  were  expended,  by  his  order,  on  public  roads 
and  edifices,  and  other  objects  of  permanent  utility :  These  arc 
his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  own  country.  But,  with  the 
means  he  possessed,  and  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  Napo- 
leon had  it  in  his  power  to  become,  not  only  the  benefactor  of 
France,  but  the  regenerator  of  Europe:  These,  however, 
were  titles  to  which  he  seemed  never  to  aspire.  For,  in  propor* 
tion  as  power  accumulated  in  his  hands,  he  continued  to  dis- 
play his  inordinate  ambition  :  The  continent  seemed,  indeed, 
to  offer  itself  to  his  disposal :  Napoleon  stood  alone  among  her 
potentates,  as  they  bowed  submissive  to  his  will. 

Madame  de  Stael  observed,  *  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 

*  Bonaparte  had   fairly  encountered   among  his  adversaries,  a 

*  man  of  character  and  probity,   he  would  have  been  stopped 

*  short  in  his  career  2  his  great  talent  lies  in  terrifying  the  fee- 
^  ble,  and  availing  himself  of  unprincipled  characters :'  and 
adds,  ^  Bonaparte  believes,  and  has  had  the  art  to  persuade  se- 

*  veral  of  the  Machlavelian  disciples  of  the  new  generation,  that 

*  every  generous  feeling  is  mere  childishness — it  is  high  time  to 

*  teach  him,  that  virtue  also  has  something  manly  in  it,  and 

*  more  manly  than  crime,  with  all  its  audacity.' 

Commencing  his  career  as  the  professed  champion  of  liberty, 
Napoleon  soon  proved  himself  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  that 
freedom  ever  saw  :  for,  with  an  ambition  that  knew  no  bounds, 
and  an  authority  that  acknowledged  no  limits,  he  aimed  at  uni- 
versal dominion  ;  and,  regardless  of  the  sacrifice,  fought  but  for 
conquest,  and  triumphed  only  to  enslave.  The  whole  continent 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  well-disciplined  camp,  with  all 
its  efficient  population  under  the  command,  and  altits  resources 
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At  the  disposal,  of  this  oiiKtarjr  captain.  He  required  that  ^vetir 
eye  should  be  bent  on  him,  as  the  sapreme  director  of  all  at* 
fairs,  civil,  political,  military,  and  ecclesiastical.  He  wished  to 
'train  the  very  thoughts  and  subdue  the  wills  of  men,  that  every 
public  good  expected  from  the  present,  or  hoped  from  the  fu- 
ture, should  be  identified  with  his  name  and  fortunes  ;  as  the 
destinies  of  the  continent  were  already  attached  to  the  Impe* 
rial  car.  His  system  of  espionage  was  co-extensive  with  his 
power:  Every  word  was  registered,  every  action^ recorded, 
every  look  observed  :  not  a  literary  work  could  appear  but  on 
his  approval :  not  a  newspaper  could  be  published,  but  under 
the  direction  of  his  police.  \Vith  the  continent  at  his  feet,  the 
destruction  of  England  #as  the  object  of  his  unceasing  atten- 
tion :  Foiled  in  his  hopes  of  a  navy,  he  aimed  at  destroying 
her  commerce,  and  thus  sapping  the  foundation  of  her  strength, 
by  means  of  his  famous  continental  system ; — a  system  directly 
opposed  to  the  interests,  the  feelings,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  continent; — a  system  which  was  never  Carried 
Into  complete  operation,  even  with  his  vast  power, — and  whose 
requisitions  could  only  be  enforced,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
£nt  Napoleon  was  as  regardless  of  the  rights  and  interests,  as  of 
the  feehngs  of  others  :  he  trampled  on  all,  without  scruple  or 
hesitation.  He  would  recognize  no  neutral  powers:  who- 
ever was  not  for  him  was  against  him :  and,  although  never  at 
war  with  America,  we  experienced  more  severe  and  heavy  los- 
ses from  his  friendship^  than  we  could  possibly  have  suffered 
from  open  hostility ; — ior,  notwithstanding  the  millions  that  were 
confiscated,  whatever  once  entered  into  the  imperial  treasury, 
no  matter  by  what  means  obtained,  or  to  whom  belonging,  never 
again  returned  to  its  injured  owners.  With  him,  the  end  always 
justified  the  means :  Every  thing  roust  be  subdued  by  force,  no- 
thing won  by  persuasion.  Possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  he  used  it  to  his  advantage  :  He  held  mankind  in 
utter  contempt,  employing  them  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  ain- 
bition,  and  profiting  alike  by  their  weakness  and  their  fears. 
It  is  a  remark  worthy  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that '  If  tyranny  had 
^  only  its  direct  partizans  on  its  side,  it  could  never  maintain  it- 

*  self.  The  astonishing  thing — and  which  proves  human  misery 
^  more  than  all — is,  that  the  greater  part  of  mediocre  people 
'  enlist  themselves  in  the  service  of  events  ;  they  have  not  the 
^  strength  to  think  deeper  than  a  fact;  and,  when  an  oppressor 
'  has  triumphed,  and  a  victim  been  destroyed,  they  hasten  to 
'  justify,  not  exactly  the  tyrant,  but  the  destiny  whose  instru- 

*  roent  be  is.' 

As  a  statesman  and  politician,  the  abilities  of  Napoleon  have; 
Vol.  IV.  15 
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'  been  generally  admitted ;  although  it  will  be  recollected,  that  a 
Tictorv^  ifooe  did  not  precede  his  negotialioDS,  wa«  generally  the 
prelude  to  his  treaties.  His  conduct,  however,  in  regard  to 
opain,  was  impolitic  in  the  extreme :  nor  can  we  reconcile, 
with  the  idea  of  great  talent  and  skill  as  a  negotiator,  bit 
failure  to  prevail  on  Austria  to  espouse  his  cause,  rather  than 
league  with  the  allies,  during  the  armistice  at  Dresden,  in  1813, 
when  her  co-operation  would  have  been  so  all-important  to  him  : 
Bor  the  fatality  that  impelled  him  to  prolong  his  negotiation  in  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  Russia,  whose  previous  conduct  might  have 
convinced  him  that  no  peace  could  be  obtained  :  nor  the  roadnetf 
tiiat  induced  him  to  refuse  a  peace  at  Chatillon,  at  a  time  when 
his  country  was  overrun  by  the  enemies'  troops,  superior  in  num** 
ber  to  his  own,  and  when  his  resources  were  almost  entirely 
exhausted.  When  he  could  not  dictate,  he  was  rarely  success- 
ful ;  and  when  he  wanted  the  argument  of  force,  his  skill  as  a 
negotiator  was  by  no  means  conspicuous.  In  the  selection  of 
his  ministerial  agents-^-an  unqualified  submission  to  his  will,  and 
an  entire  devotion  to  his  interests,  were  the  first  and  indispen* 
eable  requisites  ;  abilities  being  an  after  consideration;  while  in- 
tegrity and  moral  honesty  were,  in  his  estimation,  by  no  means 
essential  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  character. 

Napoleon,  however,  is  chareeable  with  no  personal  vices, 
although  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  any  private  virtues :  And.  if  his  court  waseiven  to  li- 
centiousness, it  was  not  that  he  set  the  example,  but  because  he 
tolerated  its  existence.  He  displayed,  on  most  occasions,  the 
caution  of  a  designing  politician,  but  never  gave  evidence  of  a 
warm  or  generous  feeling,  or  discovered  traits  of  possessing  a 
noble  or  a  mardy  spirit.  If  there  were  occasions  on  which  be 
relaxed  from  his  habitual  reserve,  to  give  viay  to  the  dictates  of 
common  benevolence,  these  appeared  rather  as  the  acts  of  a  cold 
and  calculating  policy,  than  as  the  impulses  of  a  generous  or  feel* 
ing  heart.  Those  principles  of  independence  of  spirit,  which  a 
noble  mind,  possessed  of  his  unlimited  power,  should  have  been 

{irotid  to  inculcate,  and  might  with  safety  have  tolerated,  he  suf- 
ered  not  to  exist  within  the  scope  of  bis  authority  :  those  sen- 
timents, which  aroused  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  or  a 
respect  for  the  honest  prejudices  of  our  nature,  he  scorned  to 
entertain  :  and  in  all  the  heroic  oualities  which  never  fail  to 
win  the  applause,  and  subdue  the  affections  of  mankind,  Napo- 
leon was  unquestionably  deficient. 

Bat  his  surest  titles  to  fame,  are  founded  on  his  military 

-ements ;  for  he  was  beyond  dispute  the  greatest  captain 

^     His  victories,  however,  have  ofteu  been  ascribed 
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to  hit  UAk\  disregard  for  hdnmn  life )  and  tliat  ikhen  lib  fttnn- 
h«n  were  so  overpowering,  be  woold  necesMrtlf  sneered.  Wbiltf 
his  resonrces  in  men  were  so  amf^le^  though  the  sacrifice  of'  Ms 
brave  foltowers  may  prove  a  want  of  feehng  atf  a  soldier  afid  a 
motiareh,  it  furnishes  no  argument  against  tds  miUtafy  sktll* 
Bat)  in  many  of  his  battles,  his  forces  were  not  stiperior  t 
The  action  at  Lutzen,  in  1813,  after  the  loss  of  his  artny  ki 
Rassfa,  gave  decided  evidence  of  ttie  superiority  of  his  tac-* 
tics,  finight  as  it  was,  with  an  amy  composed  principally  of 
new  levies,  and  so  deficient  in  cavalry,  that  he  dared  not 
charge  the  enemy  when  they  were  in  complete  retreat :  And 
when,  in  1814,  he  defended  France  against  such  superior  forces, 
it  will  be  recollected  how  long  he  kept  the  allies  in  check,  oc^^ 
caaionally  obtaining  the  most  decided  advantage*  Napoleon^S 
great  fault  was  in  never  providing  against  defeat#  He  attacked 
with  confidence,  and  appeared  never  to  expect  a  reverse.  Iti 
Russia,  no  prorisiofi  was  made  for  a  retreat :  At  Leipsic  bb  re^^ 
treat  became  a  perfect  rout :  and  at  Waterloo,  when  the  enemy 
charged  in  their  torn,  his  corps  were  nearly  annihilated*  Amn 
ther,  and  a  very  important  error  in  the  nrititary  conduct  of  Na^ 

Eleon,  was,  that  be  acted  mider  the  ia0uence  of  the  chaf^cter  of 
nperor,  as  wen  as  in  the  capacity  of  €renerat.  Not  a  Marshal  of 
his  army  would  hare  hesitated  on  the  necessity  c^  an  immediate 
retreat  from  Russia,  after  the  destruction  of  Moscow ;  bttt  Napo* 
leofl  risked  the  safety  of  his  army  upon  the  diance  of  Mace. 
After  fbe  armistice  hi  1813,  he  still  hoped  to  regain  all  that 
he  had  lost  durinr  the  preceding  campaign:  He  kept  the 
whole  line  of  the  Elbe,  from  Hamburg  to  Dresden,  while  the 
troops  in  its  fortresses,  including. Dantzic,  amounted  to  nearly 
190,000  men :  The  coontry  in  bis  rear,  was  entirely  occupied 
by  the  enemies'  light  troops^^-^is  dispatches  were  interrupted, 
and  hfs  COT»munications  with  France  almost  entirely  cutoff. 
He  was  advised  by  his  ablest  generals — and  Ney  was  of  this 
opinion^-tbat  the  line  he  occupied  was  not  a  miHtary  occupa- 
tion, and  that  if  he  remained,  he  would  soon  be  compelleo  to 
retire,  and  fight  a  general  battle  under  every  disadvantage } 
whereas,  if  he  withdrew  the  troops  from  the  garrisons,  and  re« 
tired  to  the  Rhine,  he  migbt  bid  defiance  to  all  Europe.  Ha 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  fall  back,  from  Dresden  to  the 
plains  of  Liepsic — where  he  experienced  a  complete  defeat.* 

*  Napoleon  was  subject  to  violent  buntB  of  passion  on  the  raeeipt  of  very 
QfifaToorable  news,  or  when  any  things  firreatlj  displeased  him.  Ad  anecdote 
af  Marshal  Ne^,  whose  bravery  was  proverbial,  deserves  to  be  reoorded.— ^ 
On  some  occasion  the  Emperor  became  enraged  with  him,  and  offiared  a  per- 
sonal indigoity :  Ncy  instantly  s^rasped  his  sword,  but  hesitated,  and  observed 
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Napoleon  carried  with  him  to  ihe  field  of  battle  none  of  the 
chivalric  spirit  of  a  hero ;  be  rarely  manifested  even  the  gallant 
feelings  of  a  soldier ;  and  evinced  but  little  concern  or  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  men,  who  were  devoted  to  bis  service.  If  he 
had  an  object  to  obtain,  his  choicest  troops  must  advance,  how- 
ever fool-hardy  the  attempt — his  most  daring  officers  must  lead 
to  the  attack,  however  desperate  the  chance,  or  forlorn  the 
hope  of  success.  At  the  battle  of  Essling,  where  he  bad  made 
two  ^unsuccessful  attempts  to  force  the  centre  of  the  Austrian 
army  commanded  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  Lasnes,  who  had 
led  the  attack,  represented  to  him  the  utter  impossibility  of 
succeeding ;  and  that  to  renew  the  attempt,  was  only  to  lead 
the  men  to  certain  destruction  :— Napoleon's  reply  was  still,— 
**  To  the  charge :'' — the  French  troops  were  again  repulsed,  and 
retreated  to  '  concentrate  their  forces,^ — but  Uie  gallant  Lasnes 
fell,  a  sacri6ce  to  this  implicit  devotion  to  his  chief.  On  the 
retreat  from  Russia,  when  the  first  efiects  of  the  climate  had 
been  experienced,  be  left  his  Marshals  and  his  troops  to  manage 
for  themselves;  and,  providing  only  for  his  personal  safety, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  France ;  although  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  \  portion  of  that  army — ^which  had  been  sacrificed 

to  his  (  y,  and  offered  up  as  a  victim  to  his  ambition. 

After  hi  t  at  Liepsic,  he  left  30,000  men  to  defend  that 

place  ti  Lst  extremity,  in  order  the  better  to  secure  his 

retreat:  lore  effectually  to  prevent  the  rapid  approach  of 

the  victorious  enemy,  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  that  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  pursuers,  was  blown  up, — and  bis  unfortu- 
nate soldiers  were  thus  left  in  Liepsic,  to  be  destroyed  by  an 
infuriated  foe. 

But  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  could  be  furnished  of 
the  deficiency  of  his  character,  in  this  respect,  was  reserved 
for  the  memorable  field  of  Waterloo.  When  the  gallant  ve- 
terans, composing  the  Guard,  that  made  the  la^t  and  unsuc- 
cessful charge,  saw  that  their  commander  was  not  to  lead 
them  to  the  foe,  a  murmur  of  discontent  was  heard  from  rank 
to  rank — although  soon  drowned  by  the  acclamations  in  favour 
of  the  Emperor,  that  were  still  echoed  along  their  extended  line. 
Where  was  now  that  spirit  of  a  soldier,  which  should  have 
kindled  at  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  his  faithful  guards  ? 
The  conceius  of  an  empire  no  longer  required  the  exercise  of 

{irudence,  to  preserve  a  life  necessary  to  his  country.     Napo- 
eon  was  indeed  Emperor  of  the  French ;  but  he  now  held  that 

to  Napoleon — ^"  This  sword,  which  has  been  drawn  only  in  defence  of  my 
country,  should  be  plunged  to  its  hilt  in  your  bosom,  did  I  not  think  France 
•tiU  had  need  of  your  services. " 
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tide  as  caduected  only  with  the  preservstten  of  bis  army.  He 
knew  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  the  throne,  and 
that  victory  alone  could  secure  its  possession.  He  knew  that 
he  had  risked  on  the  issue  of  that  battle,  all  the  disposable  mili- 
tary resources  of  France ;  and  that  unless  he  won  the  fidd,  he 
lost  his  crown.  He  had  seen  his  best  combined  attacks,  uniting 
skill  and  valour  in  their  highest  character,  unenectedly  resisted 
by  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  a  foe,.witb  whom  he  now, 
for  the  first  time,  joined  in  conflict ; — many  of  his  troops  began 
to  be  discouraged  at  their  repeated  failures— and  the  veterans  of 
F^rance  were  seen  wavering  in  the  field.  Already  had  the  enemy 
received  strong  reinforcements — and  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
which  it  was  hoped  announced  the  expected  succours  from 
Marshal  Grouchy,  was  found  to  {)roceed  from  a  powerful  body 
of  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy,  attacking  his  right,  and  threatening 
to  outflank  him.  There  was  now  no  room  for  doubt — it  was 
no  longer  a  time  for  hesitation*  Napoleon  should  have  se- 
conded the  ardour  of  his  soldiers ;  and,  heading  in  person  his 
devoted  guards,  should  have  resolved  to  lead  them  to  victory,  or 
fall  by  their  side.  Had  Napoleon  had  thus  died,  his  name  would 
have  gone  down  to  future  ages  with  a  lustre  that  might,  in  some 
measure,  have  served  to  dissipate  the  remembrance  of  many  of 
his  darker  deeds.  To  him  would  have  been  ascribed  the  merit, 
of  nobly  consecrating  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country--*and 
sealing,  with  his  death,  tl^e  destiny  of  France. 

But  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  must  now  be 
left  with  the  future  historian.  Let  those  who  have  enjoyed  thi^ 
,  gifts  of  fortune,  without  misapplying  them — who  have  possessed 
power  without  abusing  it — ^who  have  dispensed  patronage  with- 
out partiality — who,  with  ample  means,  and  full  opportunities, 
have  never  gratified  their  vengeance,  nor  indulged  their  evil 
passion,-— let  such  decide  on  the  degree  of  obloquy  that  should 
attach  to  the  conduct,  and  be  connected  with  the  name  of  one, 
who  acknowledged  no  authority — knew  no  control — and  whose 
word  was  law.  But,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  reflection,  that  his 
fall  from  the  giddy  height  of  power  which  he  had  attained,  will 
be  a  never  failing  source  of  congratulation  to  every  friend  to 
freedom  and  to  man,  we  still  think  that  when  we  pass  in  review 
the  events  of  such  a  life,  and  reflect  on  the  intensity  of  interest 
they  so  lately  excited,  the  feelings  they  were  calculated  to 
arouse,  and  the  fears  they  so  naturally  awakened,  we  must  be 
constrained  to  admit,  that  posterity  aioae  will  be  competent  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  Napoleon. 

England  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  great  stru^le  that 
terminated  with  his  reign,  that  when  we  review  the  eventful 
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ptrioj  of  bit  career,  we  ntt  niMitoidalily  led  to  reieet  en  the 
coMequeneefl  of  the  efforts  ifae  madei  ii^  cfpowag  the  miclity 
power  of  ooe,  with  whom  she  alone  see«ied  aUe  aoecesdmlly 
to  compete.    Madam  de  Stael  obeerret : 

*  The  EngliiK  gire  id  their  public  papers,  fte  most  exact  accouiUSf 
AMD  by  man,  of  the  wounded,  prisoners  and  kiUed : — noble  candour 
•fa  goremment,  whicll  is  equally  sincere  towards  the  nation  and  ita 
monarch ;  recogmzia^  in  bolh  the  saoie  right  to  haTO  a  knowledge  of 
what  concerns  the  nation.' 

Comment,  at  this  time  of  daj,  is  here  unnecenary.  But  she 
adds,  when  teaTing  France  for  England — 

*  1  bad  already  learnt,  that  suspecting  my  intention  of  goina  ta 
England,  they  would  endeavour  to  prevent  me — This  new  mortmca- 
tloD  was  really  above  my  strength  to  bear.  On  (|uitting  my  native 
country,  I  must  go  to  that  of  my  adoption — in  banishing  myself  fropi 
the  friends  of  ny  whole  life,  I  required  at  least  to  find  those  of  what* 
aver  is  good  and  noble  ;  with  whom,  without  knowing  them  perso- 
nelly,  the  sool  always  sympathises  :'  Aad  when  one  of  her  childrea 
observed  to  her»  **  My  dear  mother,  remember  we  are  setting  out 
for  England  ;*'  she  says,  <*  That  word  revived  my  spirits.''* 

The  character  here  ascribed  to  England,  the  feelmgs  to 
whicb  the  hope  of  her  protection  gave  rise,  the  acknowledgment 
thas  rendered  and  reiterated  by  the  friends  of  Irberty  throughout 
ttie  continent,  and  the  compliment  so  gpnerally  paid  to  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  her  people — ihe  enlightened  views  of  some 
of  her  8tatesmen--^to  the  freedom  of  her  institutions,  and  the 
protection  afibrded  by  her  laws,-— these  are  indeed  tributes  of 
which  she  may  be  justly  proud :  they  have  formed  the  pillara  * 
of  her  strength,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  protracted 
exiuence  of  her  power  and  prosperity.  But  England  should 
unw  pause,  and  reflect  on  the  security  of  the  tenure  by  which 
she  holds  her  sway  over  the  moral  feelm^  and  sentnnents  of  the 
people  of  Europe ;  and  how  far  the  d^eds  of  a  misguided  admi- 
mstration,  the  acts  of  assumed  authority,  or  the  aspirings  of 
inordinate  ambition  and  misplaced  pride^  roav  deprive  her  of 
that  reputation— ^and  sink  her  in  the  esteem  of  those  who,  pos- 
sessing no  rallying  point  in  their  own  government  or  laws,  to 
whicb  they  could  revert  with  security,  and  on  whicb  they  could 
rely  with  conlidence  and  hope,  were  compelled  to  look  to  her 
for  assi'^tance  in  the  day  of  need,  and  support  in  the  hour  of 
trial :  whether  her  conduct  since  the  peace  has  jnsti6ed  the 

*  ^  England  wttB  then  the  hope  of  all  who  «ulfered  for  the  canse  of  liberty'—' 
boir  comes  it,  that  after  the  victory  her  mioistors,  have  so  crually  deceived 
the  expectations  cf  Europe  ?' — Editor  ofExik. 
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eipeetationt  of  the  coDtineot ;  or  whether  she  has  not  ratlier 
realized  the  predictions  of  hor  enemies,  and  disappointed  the 
hopes,  of  the  hest  friends  to  freedom  and  lo  man.  Should  she 
not  consider,  fliat  the  time  may  come,  when  that  portion  of  tb^ 
inhabitants  it  the  continent  who  hare  so  cherished  her  fame, 
will  no  longer  identify  her  name  with  every  thing  that  is  mag- 
naAimous  in  conduct,  and  powerful  in  example ;  and  that  the 
peiiod  may  soon  arrive,  when  she  will  no  longer  be  able  t6 
excite  their  feelings  of  regard,  orcreate  those  sentiments  of  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  whic&  would  inspire  a  reverf^nce  for  her 
institutions,  a  deference  for  her  opinion,  a  pride  in  her  triumphs, 
or  a  terror  for  her  arms.  And  when  she  casts  her  thoughts 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  remembers,  that  she  has  already 
taught  us,  while  emulating  her  spirit  and  profiting  by  her  ex* 
ample,  successfully  to  struggle  with  her  on  that  element  which 
she  thought  h^r  own,  and  actually  to  wrest  the  laurels  from  her 
brow ;  and  reflects  that  neither  the  relations  of  commerce, 
nor  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  the  feelings  of  personal  attachment, 
nor  the  bonds  of  socuJ  intercourse,  can  retard  a  recurrence  to 
an  appeal  to  arms— which  in  the  course  of  time  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  anticipated  from  the  collision  of  commercial  jealousies, 
or  feelings  of  national  prejudice  and  pride — may  she  not  be 
Ibrced  to  the  conclusion,  that,  although  the  trident  of  Meptune 
is  still  held  by  her,  with  too  &rm  a  grasp,  and  will  be  defended 
by  too  proud  a  spirit,  to  be  readily  surrendered  or  easily  woo, 
yet,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  must 
pass  from  her  possession,  into  the  hands  of  those,  who,  if  not 
entitled  to  it  by  the  right  of  inheritance,  will  obtain  it  with  the 
purchase  of  their  blocd.  But,  even  while  indulging  these  fore- 
bodings, England  should  still  look  to  America,  with  far  difie- 
rent  feelings  than  those  of  jealousy :  for  if  the  time  should  come 
when  the  corruptions  of  the  day  shall  have  left  her  but  the  sha- 
dow of  her  former  freedom ;  when  wealth,  centered  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  shall  lend  its  influence  to  oppress  the  rights  of  the 
people;  when  a  mercenary  army  of  soldiers,  distinct  from  the 
great  body  of  her  subjects,  shall  be  paid  to  keep  down  the  in- 
dignant feelings  of  their  country's  friends ;  when  the  manli- 
ness of  persoMd  independence,  and  the  wholesome  spirit  re-' 
suiting  from  the  possession  of  rational  freedom,  shall  give 
place  to  the  licentious  fury  of  a  deluded  populace,  and  the 
disorganizing  acts  of  seditious  factionists ;  when  the  wealthy 
and  ^  timid  shall  confer  on  a  worthless  ministry,  or  a  licen*: 
tious  monarch,  the  power  necessary  to  secure  their  pos^esjiionj*, 
and  quiet  their  fears ;  and  when  that  sun  which  has  shone  with 
such  lustre  on  her  fortunes  and  her  fame,  shall  he  seen  declining 
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in  the  west,  giTiog  only  the  reflected  lustre  of  its  retiriiig  beamti 
— England  may  again  behold  it  in  our  distant  horizon,  shedding 
its  benignant  rays  over  a  land  of  freemen,  where  the  oppressed 
may  ever  find  an  asylum,  and  liberty  her  permanent  abode* 
And  should  a  momentary  feeling  of  envy  suggest  to  her  that 
we  have  risen  to  consequence,  and  must  attain  to  power  on  the 
ruins  of  her  greatness,  a  return  to  more  just  and  liberal  feelings 
will  furnish  her  with  a  proud  subject  for  congratulation,  and  a 
fruitful  source  for  consolation,  when  she  considers  that  ^'  when 
her  temples  and  her  trophies  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust, 
when  the  glories  of  her  name  shall  be  but  the  legend  of  tradi- 
tion, and  the  lisht  of  her  achievements  live  only  in  son?,'* 
England  may  still  admire  in  this  rising  Republic,  peopled  oy 
her  descendants,  a  nation  inheriting  her  spirit  and  perseverance, 
her  manliness  and  pride — who  will  endeavour  to  emulate  what- 
ever is  worthy  in  her  example,  and^  illustrious  in  her  fa^me ;  and 
who  will  survive  in  power  and  greatness,  to  perpetuate  her 
existence,  by  preserving  all  that  is  valuable  in  her  customs  and 
institutions,  and  by  transmitting  to  remotest  posterity  her  lan- 
guage and  her  laws. 

Abt.  Vni. — Memoirs  of  the  RebelUon  in  1746  and  1746,  By 
the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Lord  George 
Murray,  General  of  the  Rebel  Army — ^Assistant  Aid-de-Camp 
to  Prince  Charles  Edward — Captain  in  the  Duke  of  Perth's 
Regiment — and  afterwards,  an  officer  in  the  French  service. 
Containing  a  Narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Rebellion,  from  its  com* 
menoement  to  the  battle  of  Culkden ;  the  characters  of  the  principal  per- 
sons engaged  in  it,  and  anecdotes  respecting  them ;  and  various  impmlant 
particulars  relating  to  that  contest,  hitherto  either  unknown  or  imperfectly 
understood.  With  an  account  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  experienced 
by  the  author  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  before  he  effected  his  escape  to 
the  continent,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  a  French  MS.  originally  deposit- 
ed in  the  Scots*  College  at  Paris,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers. 
Second  edition,  with  additional  notes,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  Ix^ui.— 456.  London  : 
Longman  &  Co.  1821. 

The  voluminous  title-page  of  this  book  promises  a  great  deal 
•f  information ;  and,  making  reasonable  allowances  for  the  pro- 
mises of  a  title-page,  it  does  not  deceive  the  reader.  The  work 
is  amusing  and  mteresting ;  it  bears  the  marks  of  truth  and  can- 
dour ;  and  has  the  recommendation  of  being  written,  not  only  by 
a  spectator  of  the  scenes  he  relates,  but  by  one  whose  situation 
enaolcd  him  to  make  near  and  accurate  observations.  It  has 
been  so  much  the  fashion  to  S3mfipathise  with  the  misfortunes,  and 
overrate  the  good  qualities,  of  the  Stuart  family,  that  we  were 
surprised  to  find  one  of  their  own  friends,  who  had  suffered  in 
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Ibeir  cause,  repreiendi^  the  joang  Pretender  in  his  true  colours. 
The  air  of  romance,  which  gurrounds  his  deeceut  and  campaign 
ta  Scotland,  united  to  his  youth  and  subsequent  misfortuues, 
Ibrm  a  fair  excuse  for  mere  noveUsts  to  heighten  the  intarest  of 
Aeir  narrative,  by  investing  their  hero  with  imaginary  virtues ; 
and  the  devotion  of  many  of  his  followers  might  have  made  them 
slow  to  detect  his  faults ; — but  the  details  of  history  prove  him 
to  have  been  wanting  in  many  manly  virtues,  and  the  later  ac- 
tions of  his  life  serve  to  confirm  the  justice  of  this  opinion. 

The  author  of  these  pages,  who  was  in  habits  of  daily  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  Pretender,  describes  bim  as  weak 
%nd  irresolute,  impatient  under  adversity,  and  fool  hardv  in  suc- 
cess ;  headstrong  and  credulous,  ever  ready  to  follow  evil  advice^ 
yet  pertinaciously  rejecting  the  good.  He  gives  him  no  credit 
fin*  valour,  where  valour  should  have  been  preeminent;  and 
ascribes  all  the  success  they  obtained,  to  the  generalship  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  and  their  chief  calamities  to  the  obstinacy  and 
folly  of  the  Prince.  The  memoirs  are  preceded  by  a  well  writ-  . 
leu  introduction,  by  the  editor,  giving  a  cursory,  but  lucid  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  from  the  commencement  of  Charles 
the  First's  stormy  reign,  to  the  period  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
course  of  bis  remarks,  he  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  an- 
ihor  of  these  memoirs. 

*  The  Chevalier  de  Johostoue,  the  author,  was  the  only  son  of 
James  Johnstone,  merchaat,  in  Edinburgh.  Tins  family,  by  descent 
sad  aUiaoce,  were  connected  with  some  of  the  first  houses  in  Scot- 
Isod.  His  sister  Cecilia  was  nsarried  to  a  son  of  Lord  Rollo,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate  and  title  in  1766.  The  Chevalier  dc 
Johnstone  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  moved  in  the  best  society 
which  the  Scottish  capital  then  coqtained,  and  to  have  been  ou  the 
most  iotimate  footiog  with  the  well-known  Lady  Jane  Donglas, 
mother  of  the  present  Lord  Douglas,  who  uniformly  treated  him 
with  all  the  tenderness  and  regard  of  a  parent.  Educated  in  epis- 
copalian and  Jacobite  principles,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  hind- 
iog  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  he  made  his  escape  from  Edinburgh 
toDuttcrub,  the  seat  of  Lord  Rollo,  near  Perth,  where  he  waited 
Uie  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  that  town  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Low-country  gentlemen  who  flocked  to  his  standard.  By  the  Mioses 
RoHo,  his  relations,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
Lord  George  Hurray,  the  leaders'  of  the  rebel  army,  the  latter  of 
whom  invited  him  to  become  his  aid -de-camp,  an  invitation  which  he 
accepted.  He  acted  for  a  considerable  period  in  that  capacity,  and 
also  as  assistant  aid-Je  camp  to  the  Prince  himself.  From  the 
Prince  he  received  a  captain's  commission,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  and  worn  out  with  the  incess^int  hardships  of 
bis  situation  of  aid-de-camp,  that  hardly  led  him  one  hour  in  the 
foor-and-twenty  for  repose,  he  immediately  began  to  raise  a  com* 
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pany,  with  whfcb,  when  completed,  he  joined  tbe  Duke  of  Per^''ir 
regiment.  He  bore  a  part  in  all  the  movements  of  the  r^bd-  army, 
and  aAer  the  battle  of  Culloden,  remained  for  some  time  in  conceal'' 
Qient  in  different  places  in  the  North,  and  then  proceededin  dit^guise 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again  remained  for  some  trme  concealed  ia 
the  house  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas  at  Drumshugh.  He  made  his  escape 
from  Scotland  to  t^ngland,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Scots  pedlar,  and  aAer 
remaining  some  time  in  London,  he  embarked  with  Lady  Jane 
Douglas  at  Harwich,  for  Holland.  It  was  his  intention,  on  first  reach- 
ing the  continent,  to  proceed  to  Russia,  where,  by  me<ins  of  twc^ 
uncles,  Generals  Hewit  and  Douglas,  who  possessed  great  influence 
in  that  country,  he  could  hare  established  himself  to  advantage  ;  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  wair 
buoyed  np  for  some  years  with  hopes  of  another  expedition  to  Scot" 
land.  He  obtained  a  share  in  the  fund  set  apart  by  the  government 
for  Scots  exiles,  hot,  tired  of  an  inactive  life,  he  entered  the  Fr^ucb 
service,  and  was  sent  to  the  French  possessions  in  North  America, 
from  which  he  returned  to  France  on  the  conquest  of  these  posses^^ 
sions  by  (he  English.' 

The  Prince  was  accompanied,  on  hi^  bold  attempt,  by  s^veri 
indi\idoais,  viz :  the  Duke  of  Athol,  five  obscure  Irishmen,  M ac- 
donald  a  Scotsman,  -and  an  Italian  valet  de  chambre.     '  A  most 

*  extraordinary  band  of  followers,*  the  aathor  observes,  *  when  we 
^  consider  the  daring  enterprise  on  which  they  were  entdring^ 

*  which  Was  no  less  than  that  of  attempting  to  wrest  the  crown  of 
'  Great  Britain  from  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  had  been  so  long 

*  in  possession  of  it :'  Mr.  Sulli\'an,  who  had  served  in  Italy,' 
was  the  only  one  versed  in  military  affairs.  His  confidence  in 
the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Scotch,  most 
have  been  firm  indeed,  to  have  permitted  him  to  venture,  without 
regular  troops,  experienced  officers,  or  even  good  counsellors, 
npon  so  great  and  aangerous  an  undertaking.  The  author  join- 
ed die  banners  of  the  Prince,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and 
served  him  faitlifully,  till  the  fatal  battle  which  annibilated 
Charles's  prospects  of  success.  The  author  censures  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  John  Cope,  too  rashly,  in  not  marchina  directly  X» 
crush  the  enterprise,  before  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  could 
have  time  to  collect  about  him.  Although  General  Cope  doe» 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  efficient  officer,  the  blameable  part  of 
the  proceedings,  at  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion,  are  to  be  traced 
to  a  higher  source  than  to  his  authority.  Indeed,  the  inaction  and 
incredulity  of  the  government  at  first,  betrayed  as  much  folly  as 
ibcir  alarm,  afterwards.  At  Perth,  the  Pretender  was  joined  by 
Lord  George  Murray,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  Johnstone 
thus  represents  this  general,  and  his  words  are  entided  to  more 
credit,  when  we  consider  tliat  he  had  not  parted  from  Miurray  in 
}>cr&ct  friendship  :-^ 
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*  Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  the  charge  of  all  the  details  of  oar 
«rmy,  and  who  had  the  sole  direction  of  it,  possessed  a  natural  genius 
for  military  operations  ;  and  was  indeed  a  man  of  surprising  talents, 
«?faich,  had  thej  been  cultivated  by  the  study  of  military  tactics, 
ivould  unquestionably  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  greatest  generab 
«f  the  age.  He  was  tail  and  robust,  and  brave  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
conducting  the  Highlanders  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  and  always 
the  first  to  rush  sword  in  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  He  used 
to  8  ty,  when  he  advanced  to  the  charge,  **  1  do  not  ask  you,  my 
lads,  to  go  before,  but  merely  to  follow  me ;"  a  very  energetic 
har^ingue,  admirably  caculated  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  High- 
landers ;  but  which  would  sometimes  have  had  a  better  effect  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Prince.*  He  slept  little,  was  continually  occupied 
with  all  manner  of  details,  and  was  altogether  most  indefatigable,  for 
he  alone  had  the  planntng  and  directing  of  all  our  operations  :  in  a 
woH,  he  was  the  only  person  cap ible  of  conducting  our  army. 
His  colleague,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  though  brave  even  to  excess, 
every  way  honourable,  and  possessed  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion,  was  of  very  limited  abilities,  and  interfered  with  nothing, 
iiord  George  was  vigilant,  active,  and  diligent;  his  plans  were  always 
judiciously  formed,  and  he  carried  them  promptly  and  vigorously 
into  execution.  However,  with  an  infinity  of  good  qualities,  he  was 
not  without  his  defects ;  proud,  haughty,  blunt,  and  imperious,  he 
wished  to  have  the  exclusive  disposal  of  every  thing ;  and,  feeling 
his  superiority,  he  would  listen  to  no  advice,  There  were  few 
persons,  it  is  true,  in  our  army  sufficiently  versed  in  military  affairs, 
to  be  capable  of  ad  vising  him  as  to  the  conducting  of  bis  operations. 
The  Highland  chiefs,  like  their  vassals,  possessed  the  most  heroip 
courage ;  but  they  knew  no  other  manoeuvre  than  that  of  rushing 
upon  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  as  soon  as  they  saw  them,  without 
order  and  without  discipline.  Lord  George  could  receive  still  less 
assistance  from  the  subaltern  Irish  officers,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Sullivan,  possessed  no  other  knowledge  than  that  which  usually 
forms  the  whole  stock  of  subalterns;  namely,  the  knowing  how  to 
mount  and  quit  guard.  We  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  astonished  that 
Lord  George,  possessing  so  many  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  form  a 
great  general,  should  have  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Highlanders ; 
and  a  general,  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  may  do. 
wonders.  Hence,  possessing  the  art. of  employing  men  to  advan- 
tage, without  having  had  time  to  discipline  them,  but  taking  them 

♦  <  The  author  here,  and  not  unfrequently  in  other  parts  of  these  Memoirs, 
insinuates  that  Charles  il^as  deficient  m  courage.  He  has  been  so  often,  in 
evoy  publication,  down  to  the  historical  romance  of  Waverley,  represented 
as  a  heroic  and  daring  leader,  that  many  may  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  the 
truth  of  this  chai^  of  want  of  bravery.  It  is  well  known  too,  that  he  was 
seen  in  England  more  than  once  after  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  1745 ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  perilous  visits  with  positive  cowardice.  To 
have  exposed  himself  in  action  might,  in  some  cases,  have  been  imprudent, 
Mit  there  are  occasions  whicb  absolutely  demand  such  exposure.'  Ed*  ofJdtm^ 
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merely  as  tbej  came  from  the  p1od|[;h,  he  made  them  perform  pro- 
^gies  of  valour  agHinut  Tarioas  Engftih  armies,  always  greatly  sope* 
rior  ID  number  to^  thnt  of  the  Prince,  though  the  CogKsh  troops  are 
allowed  to  be  the  best  in  E«rope.  Nature  had  formed  him  for  • 
great  warrior  ;  he  did  not  require  the  accidental  advantage  of  birth/ 

On  the  first  engagement  with  Greneral  Cope,  the  author  sayr, 
as  they  were  forming  for  battle,  *  At  the  very  end  of  the  marsh 
'  there  was  a  deep  ditch,  three  or  four  feet  broad,  which  it  was 

*  necessary  to  leap  over,  and  the  Prince,  in  making  this  leap,  fell 
^  upon  Im  knees  on  the  other  side.  I  laid  hold  of  his  arm,  and 
^  inunediatdy  raised  him  up.     On  examining  bis  countenance,  it 

*  seemed  to  me,  from  the  alarm  expressed  in  it,  that  he  considered 
^  this  accident  as  a  bad  omen.'-  The  omen,  however,  proved 
&lse ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  English  were  completely  routed 
—and  this  victory,  though  insignificant  in  itsdf,  was  of  great  im* 
portance  to  Charles,  in  raising  the  hopes  of  his  followers  at  the 
outset,  and  encouraging  his  hesitating  fiiends  to  declare  tfaem- 

'  selves.  The  author  mentions  an  anecdote  of  Highland  courage, 
that  occurred  in  this  battle,  which  will  gratify  the  admirers  of 
Rob  Roy — the  hero  of  it  being  his  son,  James  Macgregor. 

'  Mttcgregor's  company  did  great  execution  with  their  scythes* 
They  cut  the  legs  of  the  horses  in  two ;  and  their  riders  through 
the  middle  of  theij  bodies.  Macgregor  was  brave  and  intrepid,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  altogether  whimsical  and  Aiogular.  When  advancing 
to  the  charge  with  his  company,  h*^  received  five  wounds,  two  of 
them  from  balls  that  pierced  his  body  through  and  through.  Stretched 
on  the  ground,  with  his  head  renting  on  his  hand,  he  called  out  to  tho 
Highlanders  of  bis  company,  **  My  lads,  I  am  not  dead ! — by  G — ,  1 
•hall  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  his  doty  !"*  The  Highlanders 
instantly  fell  on  the  fianks  of  the  infantry  ;  which  being  uncovered 
and  exposed  from  the  flight  of  the  cavalry,  immediately  gave  way. 

The  author  follows  his  account  of  this  victory  with  some 
sensible  remarks  upon  (he  rallying  of  troops,  which  he  justly 
rai:1c9  as  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites  in  military  com- 
mand.    He  observes  very  feelingly,  and,  with  great  nai\ei^, 

*  Having  been  several  times  in  armies  which  have  been  put  to 

*  rout  since,  this  actiony  I  have  always  remarked,  that  much 
^  fewer  men  were  lost  in  the  field  of  battle  than  ii  the  subse- 
^  quent  flight*     Seized  by  a  panic  terror,  and  frequently  borne 

*  away  by  their  companions,  without  knowing  why ;  even  when 

*  they  have  lost  fewer  men  than  the  enemy  who  remains  victo* 
'  riousy  they  disperse  like  sheep,  and  un^^ble  to  defend  them- 

*  selves,  come  voluniarily  forward  like  so  many  victims  to  be  ^  sa- 
crificed.'  The  author*8  observations  have  been  made  in  actione 

*  *  James  Drammood,  akeu  Macgregor,  was  son  of  tfie  ftuoaoin  Bob  Ro^ 
Macgrc^^r.^ 
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where  the  modes  ef  fightiw  were  rery  irregHlar.  In  all  modef, 
however,  fear  is  not  only  the  consequence,  but  often  the  causa 
of  danger ;  and  cowards,  not  only  die  in  imagination  a  thousand 
deaths,  byt  from  want  of  coolness,  fall  into  the  reiy  ills  they 
dread.  The  art  of  restoring  order  to  defeated  troops,  will  alwayf 
be  considered  a  very  difficult  and  important  one — as  the  great- 
est generals  have  justly  gloried,  as  much  in  a  skilful  retreat,  as 
in  a  victory.  The  Chevalier  gives  a  spirited,  but  boldly  drawn 
sketch  of  the  mode  of  fighting  of  the  Highlanders. 

*  Their  maoaer  of  fighting  is  adapted  fo(  brave  but  uodiscipluDed 
men.  They  advance  with  rapidity,  discharge  their  pieces  when 
within  musket  length  of  the  enemy,  and  then,  throwing  them  down, 
draw  their  swords,  and  holding  a  dirk  in  their  left  band  with  their 
taiget,  they  dart  with  fury  on  the  enemy  through  the  smoke  of  their 
fire.  When  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  bayonets,  bending  their 
left  knee,  they,  by  their  attitude,  cover  their  bodies  with  their, 
targets,  that  receive  the  thrusts  of  the  bayonets,  which  they  contrive 
to  parry,  while  at  the  same  time  they  raise  their  swora-arm,  and 
strike  their  adversary.  Having  once  got  within  the  bayonets,  and 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  have  no  lonser  any  means 
of  defending  themselves,  the  fate  of  the  battle  is  decided  in  an  in* 
stant,  and  the  carnage  follows  ;  the  Highlanders  bringing  down  two 
men  at  a  time,  one  with  their  dirk,  ia  the  lafc  hand,  imd  another 
with  the  sword.' 

The  conduct  of  the  Prince,  in  needlessly  sacrificing  the  Eng* 
lish  regiment  raised  at  Manchester,  and  some  companies  of  the 
regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  betrays  both  folly  and  cruelty ; 
and  his  promising  them,  when  |ie  left  them  at  Carlisle,  to  re* 
turn  to  their  assistance  in  a  few  days,  though  he  must  have 
known  it  was  impossible  to  perform  it,  was  an  act  of  the  basest 
treachery.  That  there  was  not  the  excuse  of  expediency  to 
plead,  is  evident  from  the  uselessness  of  the  sacrifice  ;  the  au- 
thor says,  ^  It  was  well  known  that  we  had  taken  Carlisle  with  the 
'  utmost  facility,  on  our  entering  England.  It  was  not  in  a 
'  condition  to  resist  a  cannonade  of  four  hours,  being  utterly 
^  untenable ;  and  a  thousand  times  worse  than  an  intrenched 
'  camp  in  an  open  country.'  He  says,  some  believed  the  aban- 
donment of  the  garrison  to  be  dictated  by  policy,  as  a  bait  to 
amuse  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  prevent  him  from  pursuing 
them  too  closely  ;  and  others  thought  it  originated  in  a  spirit  of 
vengeance  against  the  En^lish^nation.  The  first  opinion  sup- 
poses such  consummate  folly,  and  the  latter  such  black  wicked- 
ness, that  we  should  reiect  either  as  unfounded.  The  editor, 
in  a  note,  exonerates  the  Pretender  from  such  a  suspicion,  al- 
though he  does  not  profess  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the 
political  morality  of  Charles.    He  proceeds  to  remark — 
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<  Wehaye  had  ocolar  demonstration,  from  the  lurchives  of  the  Staart 
ftmilj,  lately  discovered  at  Rome,  by  Mr.  Watson  of  Elgin,  and  novr 
in  possession  of  llis  Majesty,  that  he  was  first  invited  into  Great 
Britain,  and  then  abandoned  to  his  fate,  by  a  great  part  of  the  English 
arist^racy.  This  fact  cannot  be  denied,  as  there  is  evidence  of  it 
in  their  own  hand  writing.  These  archives,  which  consist  of  more 
than  half  a  million  of  documents,  equally  curious  add  instructive, 
and  which  throw  so  much  additional  light  on  the  religion,  politics, 
and  morals  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  during  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  modern  times,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  what  a  perusal  of  the  selection  from  the  Cuiloden  papers, 
published  in  18 IS,  led  us  strongly  to  suspect  that  the  hopes  of  the 
Pretender  were  better  founded  than  they  have  usually  been 
pronounced;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  Highland  chie&,  who 
staked  their  lives  and  properties  upon  the  issue,  though  certainly 
bold,  was  not  so  imprudent  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.* 
Note. 

Two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Prince  from  Carlisle,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  and  though,  by  the 
capitulation,  the  Duke  bad  granted  to  the  garrison  their  lives, 
with  an  assuratice  that  they  should  not  be  tried  for  having  home 
arms — twelve  of  the  officers  of  'he  English  regiment,  wiih  Mr. 
Townly  and  Mr.  Hamilton  at  their  head,  were  hanged  and  quar- 
tered in  London. 

The  afiair  at  Falkirk,  where  the  English  General  committed 
the  most  glaring  blunder,  is  described  with  great  vivacity.  It 
is  a  merit  of  this  writer,  that  though  he  details  occurrences  mi- 
nutely, he  is  never  tedious,  and  always  enlivens  his  narrative 
with  entertaining  anecdotes.  The  following,  he  gives  as  hap- 
pening at  this  battle : 

<  In  their  flight  they  took  one  prisoner  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  a  major  of  one  of  the  Macdonald  regiments,  having 
dismounted  an  English  officer,  took  possession  of  his  horse,  which 
was  very  beautiful,  and  immediately  mounted  it.  When  the  Enghsh 
cavalry  fled,  the  horse  ran  off  with  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Macdonald^ 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  restrain  him  ;  nor  did  it  stop  till  it 
was  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  of  which,  apparently,  its  master 
was  the  commander.  The  melancholy,  and  at  the  same  time  ludicrous, 
figure  which  poor  Macdonald  would  cut,  when  he  thus  saw  himself 
the  victim  of  his  ambition  to  possess  a  fine  horse,  which  ultimate^ 
cost  him  his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  may  be  easily  conceived.* 

The  good  eflec^s  of  this  victory  were  lost  to  the  rebels,  fro* 
nedecting  to  pursue  it,  and  instead  of  taking  the  route  to 
Edmburgn,  idling  their  time  before  Stirling  Castle.  This  de- 
termination of  returning  to  Stirling,  the  author  pronounces  to 
have  occasioned  their  ruin,  and  dates  the  commencement  of 
their  misfortunes  from  that  absurd  resolution.    The  night  marck 
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lo  Naini,  and  the  battle  of  CQlloden,  are  described  with  great 
Spirit.  The  Chevalier  speaks  with  asperity  of  the  cold  deser*- 
tion  of  the  PriDce,  and  the  ungrateful  manner  in  which  he 
abandoned  the  men  who  had  so  faithfully  clung  to  him. 

<  We  passed  the  19th  at  Ruthyen,  without  any  news  from  the 
Prince.  All  the  Highlanders  were  cheerful,  and  full  of  spirits,  to  a 
dej2;ree  perhaps  oever  before  witnessed  in  kn  army  so  reccentlj 
beaten,  expecting,  with  impatience,  every  moment  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince ;  but,  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Macleod,  Lord  George's  aid-de- 
camp, who  had  been  sent  to  him,  returned  with  the  following  laconic 
answer : — ''  Let  every  man  seek  his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  can  :" 
— an  inconsiderate  answer,  heart  breaking  to  the  brave  men  who 
bad  sacrificed  themselves  for  him.  However  critical  our  situation, 
the  Prince  ought  not  to  have  despaired.  On  occaaions  when  every 
thing  is  to  be  feared,  we  ought  to  lay  aside  fear ;  when  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  dangers,  no  danger  ought  to  alarm  us.  With  the  best 
plans  we  may  fail  in  our  enterprises ;  but  the  firmness  we  display  in 
misfortune  is  the  noblest  ornament  of  virtue.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  a  Prince  ought  to  have  conducted  himself,  who,  with  an  un- 
.  exampled  rashness,  landed  in  Scotland  with  only  seven  men. 

'  We  were  masters  of  the  passes  between  Kuthven  and  Inverness^ 
which  gave  us  sufficient  time  to  assemble  our  adherents.  The  clan 
of  Macpherson  of  Clunie,  consisting  af  five  hundred  very  brave  men» 
besides  many  other  Highlanders,  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach 
Inverness  before  the  battle,  joined  us  at  Ruthven;  so  that  our 
numbers  increased  every  moment,  and  1  am  thorougly  convinced 
that,  in  the  course  of  ei^t  days,  we  should  have  bad  a  more  power- 
ful arm>  than  ever,  capable  of  re-establishing,  without  delay,  the 
state  of  our  affairs,  and  of  avenging  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  But  the  Prince  was  inexorable  and  ioimovea-  ^ 
ble  in  his  resolution  of  abandoning  his  enterprise,  and  terminating  ia 
ibis  inglorious  manner  an  expedition,  the  rapid  progress  of  which 
had  fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Unfortunately,  he  bad  nobody 
to  advise  with  but  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  other  Irishmen,  who 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  character  of  the  Highlanders ;  and  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  to  gain  on  arriving  in  France, 
where  several  of  them  have  since  laid  the  founddtions  of  their 
fortunes.* 

*  ^  Mr.  Andrew  Ltmusden,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  author  of 
Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of  Home,  attended  Charles  during  the  whole 
hattle,  and  was  one  of  those  that  went  to  Buthyen.  He  gfave  an  account  of 
the  message  from  Charles,  agreeing  in  substance  with  tliat  of  our  author.  It 
is  certain  that  a  stand  was  made  for  several  days  at  Ruthven,  and  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Cliarles  to  join 
them.  This  tallies  exactly  with  the  character  of  Charles,  given  by  Lord 
Marischal,  Helvetius,  Dr.  King,  Alfieri,  and  all  who  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  any  thing  of  him.  He  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  compound  of 
rashnesM,  irresolution,  ingratitude,  axeaauess,  and  want  of  feeling.^  Ed.  of 
tMemmrt* 
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'  Our  MparatioD  at  RathFen  was  trnlj  afiectiof •  We  bade  one 
imother  ao  eteroal  adieu.  No  one  could  tell  whether  the  acadfold 
would  not  be  l)is  &te.  The  Highlanders  gaye  vent  to  their  grief  im 
wild  howlJDgd  aod  lameutaxioiis  ;  the  tears  flowed  dowo  their  cheeks 
when  they  thought  that  their  country  was  now  at  the  discretion  of 
Ae  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  on  the  point  of  being  plundered ; 
whilst  they  and  their  children  would  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
f  lunged,  without  resource,  into  a  state  of  remediless  distress.' 

After  relating  some  of  the  principal  adventures  which  befell 
the  Prince,  and  giving  the  well  known  sacrifice  of  tbl^  heroic 
Mackenzie,  in  glowing  colours,  the  author  turns  more  paKica- 
larly  to  hin  own  history,  which  occupies  (he  rest  of  the  Toiume* 
He  does  not  spare  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^ 
but  recounts  many  shocking  instances  of  his  cruelty,  which 
would  have  tarnished  greater  deeds  than  any  be  could  boaitt  df 
performing.  The  author  justly  observes,  that  the  battle  of 
Culloden  was  lost,  rather  from  a  series  of  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  the  rebel  armv,  than  any  skilfpl  manoeuvre  of  the  Duke  > — 
the  truth  is,  that  bis  Royal  Highnesses  abilities  were  very  limited* 
*He  was  successful  in  Scotland,  because  be  easily  availed  himself 
of  the  blunders  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  on  the  continent,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  skilful  generals,  we  see  that  his  superiority  va« 
nished,  and  be  disgraced  himself.  No  defence  can  be  at- 
tempted, for  his  cruelties  in  Scotland:  even  bis  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Waldegrave,  allows  that  bis  passions  were  sometimes  uiigo- 
▼ernable,  although  be  asserts  that  he  possessed  notions  of  ho^ 
Dour  and  generosity  worthy  of  a  prince  :  Honest  and  candid, 
as  Lord  Vfaldegrave  certainly  was,  his  partiality  for  the  Duke 
led  him  too  far,  in  ascribing  to  him  generosity  of  mind*  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  while  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  was  a 
blessing  to  the  English,  their  claims  have  also  been  of  benefit 
to  them*  The  spirit  of  liberty,  which  arose  in  the  rei^,  and 
crushed  the  power  of  the  first  Charles,  has  been  penmtted  to 
glow^-until  the  extinction  of  his  race.  Whether  it  has  been 
only  a  coincidence,  or  that  the  existence  of  a  family,  who 
claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  throne,  led  the  bouse  of  Hanover 
to  be  more  guarded,  and  kept  as  it  were  a  gentle  check  upon 
them — the  tact  is,  that  the  Stuarts  have  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  and  George  the  Fourth,  and  his  ministry,  possess  more 
absolute  power,  than  did  any  former  king  since  the  unfortunate 
Charles* 

The  Chevalier,  after  escaping  from  the  field  of  battle  where 
he  was  in  imminent  danger,  endured  many  hardships,  and  wan- 
dered over  the  country  in  the  dissuise  of  a  beggar  e  he  arrives, 
after  various  adventures  and  hair  breadth  escapes,  at  Leith, 
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where  he  was  profected  by  the  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  sister  of 
the  Dnke  of  EK>ugta6,  and  the  firm  friend  of  the  author.  Ou 
removing  from  the  house,  where  he  first  sought  shelter,  to  the 
mansion  of  his  noble  patroness,  the  Chevalier  was  involved  in 
a  ludicrous  difficulty — whj^  seems  to  have  affected  him  very 
seriously,  considering  that  the  sword  of  justice  was  suspended 
over  him; — but  even  the  frightful  view  of  a  dist^rateful  death 
could  ndt  banish  the  Chevalier's  gallantry.  The  disj^uise  which 
he  had  borrowed  fn^m  the  labourer,  had  imparted  to  him  a 
disagreeable  complaint ;  which,  however,  he  had  expelled  oa 
bis  arrival  at  Leith :  But  in  going  to  Lady  Jane  s,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  assuming  the  infected  rags.  A  straight 
forward  man  would  at  once  have  communicatijd  his  objections 
to  his  friend,  and  entreated  the  gift  of  some  cleaner  lafters  ; 
but  this  seems  to  have  bern  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  tiie 

failant  Chevalier; — to  toll  a  lady,  and  a  dukeN  daughter,  that 
e  had  had  the  itch!    Horrible  !     We  give  his  account  of  this 
dilemma : 

*  Having  recounted  to  Lady  Jane  the  afiair  of  the  two  sergeants,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  wiiich  had  so  much  alarmed  poor  Mrs. 
BIythe,  she  observed  that  1  was  not  then  in  a  proper  place «  and  she 
ofiered  me  an  asyhim  in  her  house,  where  1  should  be  more  safe,  as 
no  one  would  dare  to  search  it  upon  mere  suspicion.  She  told  m(^ 
to  come  that  very  night,  about  ten  o^clock,  and  ordered  me  to  collect 
my  rags  for  the  journey.  Her  house  was  about  half  a  league  from 
Leith,  in  the  village  of  Dramsheugh :  the  disguise  was  absolutely 
necessary,  lest  1  should  meet  any  one  who  knew  me  on  the  wu^r.  I 
said  all  that  I  possibly  could  to  be  freed  from  wearing  my  old  clothes^ 
for  which  I  had  a  particular  repugnance  ;  however,  as  I  durst  not 
venture  to  tell  Lady  Jane  that  ihey  hud  given  me  the  itch,  1  was 
obliged  to  put  them  on  to  comply  with  her  request.  I  took  every 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  my  catching  that  odious  disease  a 
second  time,  by  putting  on  two  shirts,  a  waistcoat,  and  gloves  under 
niy  rags;  Notwithstanding  the  horror  which  I  entertained  for  this 
dress,  and  that  i  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  had  it  burnt 
before  Lady  Jane  called  on  me,  it'was  the  most  precious  dress  1  ever 
wore,  having  contributed  so  much  to  save  my  life. 

•  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  Lady  June's  house,  atK>at  cloven  o'clock 
at  night,  which  1  found  half  open  ;  and  the  gardener,  who  was  the 
only  one  of  her  servants  whom  she  dared  to  intrust  with  the  secret, 
was  waiting  for  me.  He  told  me  that  Lady  Jane  had  ordered  him  to 
conduct  me  into  her  Ladyship's  apartment  as  soon  m  1  arrived, 
without  changing  my  clothes,  as  she  wished  to  see  me  in  my  di.aguise. 
l)his  was  another  Source  of  uneasibess  ;  for  I  dreaded  the  ;iei$tiienlia1 
odour  which  they  would  cause  in  the  room ;  but  J  bad  no  alternative. 
I  found  Mr.  Stewart,  and  a  lady  who  whs  related  to  me,  with  Lady 
Jane,  waiiing  to  see  ray  metamorphosis.     They  all  agreed  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  recognise  me  in  this  dress ;  only  Ladj  Jaoe  ob- 
served, that,  to  complete  my  disguise,  I  ought  to  have  ray  eye« 
brows  blackened  with  burnt  cork.  1  made  the  experiment  imme* 
diately»  and  found  that  (he  alteration  which  it  produced  in  my  ap- 
pearance was  considerable.  I  took  my  leave  of  them  about  mid- 
night, and  was  conducted  by  the  gardener  to  the  chamber  which  was 
destined  for  me,  above  the  room  where  company  was  received,  and 
where  no  one  had  slept,  for  a  long  time  past.  1  immediately  made  a 
bundle  of  my  clothes,  which  I  requested  the  gardener  to  burn  in  the 
garden,  that  I  might  hear  no  more  of  them,  and  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  wearing  them  again.' 

In  the  house  of  Lady  Douglas,  the  Chevalier  resided  tran- 
quilly for  ten  months ;  when  one  of  the  servants  alarming  bim 
with  some  reports  she  had  heard  at  market,  he^termined,  in 
the  ditsguise  of  a  pedlar,  to  go  to  London  ;  where,  among  the 
crowd  of  that  city,  he  was  most  likely  to  remain  undiscovered. 
An  adventure  that  happened  at  Lady  Jane's,  confirmed  bim  in 
this  resolution :  His  friends  having  apprehensions  that  the 
house  might  be  searched,  and  knowing  no  spot  in  it  safe  as  a 
hiding  place,  smothered  him  one  hot  day  in  summer  under  % 
cock  of  hay. — Here  he  suffered  all  the  agonies  of  boiling. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  suffer  more  than  1  did  the  whole  day  : 
the  weather  was  6ne,  but  very  warm ;  the  excessive  heat  of  my 
situation  under  the  hay,  which  was  like  an  oven,  almost  deprived  me: 
of  respiration.  Mr.  Stewart  came  to  see  me  from  time  {o  time,  and 
exhorted  me  to  be  patient ;  anc^  indeed,  1  had  need  of  patience,  for 
my  sufferings  were  occasionally  so  insupportable,  that  I  was  some- 
times tempted  to  give  the  hay  to  the  devil,  and  expose  myself  to 
whatever  might  happen,  rather  than  to  continue  where  I  was-  My 
regard  for  Lady  Jane  alone  restrained  me.  After  the  most  dreadful 
sufiierings,  from  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  remain- 
ing always  in  the  same  attitude,  without  power  to  stir  myMlf^  and 
bathed  in  sweat,  1  was  at  length  relieved.' 

The  fear  of  a  repetition  of  these  torments  qmckened  his  ac- 
tions— and,  effectually  disguised,  he  reached  London  in  safety ; 
where  be  remained  for  some  tittie,  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  whom 
be  calls  his  charming  Peggy,  and  from  whom  he  reluctantly  tore 
himself  away,  to  jom  Lady  Douglas  in  her  voyage  to  Holland. 
The  more  to  elude  suspicion,  he  had  assumed  the  office  of  foot- 
man to  Lady  Jane,  and  consequently  performed  its  dudes.  Du- 
ring the  passage,  he  met  with  an  odd  adventure,  which  he  thus 
relates : 

*  Sir CliAon,  who  happened  to  be  on  board  the  packet-boat, 

was  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  he  was  invited  into  the 
cabin,  which  Lady  Jane  had  engaged  for  herself  and  suite,  whilst  his 
servant  and  myself  remained  m  a  little  anti-cabin,  where  we  were 
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y^tj  ancomfortably  situated,  aod  a  source  of  aoDojance  to  each 
other.  This  rendered  us  both  very  cross  aud  ill-tempered.  When 
we  were  in  bed,  our  legs  were  striking  against  each  other,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  space  in  which  we  were  cooped  up.  We  suffered 
the  more,  as  there  were  a  great  many  passengers  on  board,  and  the 
weather  being  rainy,  prevented  th^m  from  going  on  deck,  so  that 
this  little  place  was  always  literally  crammed,  and  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  breathe  in  it.  Each  believing  the  other  to  be  a  footman, 
t>ur  respective  observations  were  delivered  in  an  insuhing  and  con- 
temptuous tone ;  and  the  scene  would  certainly  have  terminated 
unfortunately,  if  Lady  Jane  had  not  informed  the  Baronet,  at  dinner, 
that  there  was  a  young  gentleman  in  her  suite,  who  had  been  with 
Prince  Charles  £dwanl,  whom  she  wished  to  invite  into  her  cabin 
to  eat  something.  The  Baronet  tol<jl  her,  that  he  was  in  a  similar 
predicament,  as  the  person  who  acted  as  his  valet  was  aMr  Carniei 
an  officer  in  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  France.  We  were 
both  invited  into  the  cabin  to  dinner,  and  on  receiving  the  necessary 
explaoationt,  we  were  very  much  surprised,  and  made  a  thousand 
excuses  to  each  other  for  our  incivility.* 

Disappointed  by  the  death  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  the 
coldness  of  others,  the  Chevalier  entered  the  French  service  in 
America.  He  met  with  dreadful  tempests  on  hi^  voyage  thither, 
and  was  nearly  shipwrecked.  In  the  midst  of  liis  distress,  h^ 
tould  nodce  the  behaviour  of  his  fellow  passengers. 

<  Havifkg  regained  the  cabin  as  fast  as  1  could,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty  and  several  bruises,  1  found  M.  du  Frene  striking  his 
feet  with  great  violence  against  the  partition.  *'  Morhleu  /"  said  he 
to  me,  "  is  it  not  a  hard  case  to  perish  in  this  manner,  after  having 
C|8caped  in  a  hell  of  a  fire,  at  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  with  the 
grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Lowendahl  ?"  M.  de  Montaiembert 
quietly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Trion,  ayoung 
man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  appeared  very  little  affected 
with  our  dreadful  situation,  told  me  that  he  had  made  his  peace  be- 
fore our  departure  from  Rochefort.* 

He  took  to  reading  the  Psalms  of  t)avid,  and  reflecting  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  crew  made  a  vow  to  St.  Nicholas^ 
to  cause  a  grand  mass  to  be  performed  at  Louisbourg,  to  which 
each  passenger  contributed  freely.  The  Chevalier  calls  this  a 
sad  and  feeble  resource ;  and  observes,  in  a  note : 

<  Having  experienced  violent  gales  in  the  Baltic,  on  my  return  from 
Russia,  on  board  Mr  Walker's  ship,  where  all  the,  crew  were  Eng- 
lish, the  difference  which  1  observed  between  the  English  and  French 
sailors  was  this,  that  the  English  sailors  swear  and  work  at  (he  same 
time  to  the  very  last,  and,  as  long  as  they  can,  keep  their  heaitg 
above  water;  whilst  the  French  have  more  confidence  in  their  vohs 
than  in  their  arms.    It  seems  to  me  that  a  just  medium  would  not  be 
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The  author  survives  all  these  difficulties  only  to  meet  mortifi-' 
cadons  in  every  shape  in  Canada,  when,  after  seeing  hard  ser- 
vice, and  narrowly  escaping  death  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  he 
returned  to  France,  where  he  finished  his  memoirs,  in  the  dread- 
ful anticipation  of  wanting  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  work  will  be  found  entertaining  and  interesting.  It 
throws  light  on  the  mjnute  details  of  a  most  important  event,  and 
appears  tolerably  devested  of  prejudice.  Some  minor  errors 
which  occur  in  the  book,  are  corrected  by  die  editor ;  whose 
notes  are  clear  and  useful,  and  who  has  ably  performed  his  duty. 


Art.  IX. — Religiose  Gedichie  von  August  Hermann  Niemeyer. 
Halle  und  Berlin,  in  den  Buchhaudlungen  des  Hallischen 
Waiseiihauses.  1814.  [Religious  Poems,  by  A.  H.  Niemeyer, 
&c.  Stc.]     Large  12mo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  420. 

Among  the  modern  productions  of  the  German  muse,  the  Sa- 
cred Pt)ems  of  the  eminent  Chancellor  of  the  University  at 
Halle,  occupy  a  distinguished  rank.  The  collecdon  in  the  ele- 
gant volume  before  us,  presents  a  rich  variety.  Some  of  the 
pieces  are  the  fruits  of  his  youthful  genius ;  others  are  the  ma- 
tured oflfsprings  of  a  season  in  which  the  venerable  author  sings  i 

'  Die  Zeit  verrinnt— aucb  meine  Tage  schwindeo  ; 
Mein  HerlMt  ist  da,  er  mahot  micb'ao  das  Ziel.' 

Yet  we  detect  nothing  that  is  void  of  vigour  or  beauty,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  poedcal  selection,  bet- 
ter calculated  to  please  and  edify,  than  the  volume  of  Dr.  Nie- 
meyer. 

The  introducdon,  and  the  treatise  on  "  Sacred  Melodies  and 
Oratorios,"  possess  a  stamp  truly  German.  The  author's 
"Ideas,"  portrayed  by  a  masterly  hand,  evince  a  classical  taste, 
a  correct  judgment,  a  profound  mind,  and  a  pure  heart.  The 
Sacred  Songs  and  Odes,  on  attractive  subjects,  and  interesting 
occasions,  and  the  sublime  hymns  for  the  most  important  festivals 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  have  a  peculiarity  of  style  and  strain, 
which  must  warm  the  coldest  heart,  and  elevate  the  soul  that  is 
*  cast  down'  and  *  disquieted.' 

Some  of  these  hymns  have  been  admitted  into  the  late  edi- 
tions of  books  which  are  used  in  private  and  public  devotional 
exercises — a  purpose  to  which  the  additions  from  Niemeyer  are 
admirably  adapted. 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Religiose  Gedichte"  contains  "  Spi- 
ritual Hymns  and  Chorusses."  It  opens  with  a  hymn,  entitled, 
Der  Heilige  Gesang : 
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«  Weib'  unsre  Lippeo,  G€i8t  des  Herrn !'  &c. 
The  verse  which  has  these  lines : 

*  O  siiise  Wehmuth,  beiPge  Lost, 
Wie  stErkst,  wie  reiDigst  du  die  Brust !' 

and  the  conclusion  of  this  holy  song,  are  good  specimens  :• 

'  So  tone  beiliger  Gesang, 
Wie  er  in  Zions  Harfen  klang 
Bis,  wenn  der  If  and  sicb  sterbend  scbliesst, 
SeiQ  letzer  Too  hiouberfliesst 

Zum  bobern  Cbor  !* 

There  is  a  divine  breathing  throughout  the  hymn,  and  it  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  a  strong  desire  in  every  feeling  breast  to  min<- 
gle  the  purest  strains  with  the  harmony  of  Zion's  harps,  and  to 
join  the  glad  sounds  *'  im  hohem  Chor." 

We  were  no  less  delighted  with  Das  HeUigthum  Goties : 

^  Hehr  uod  beilig  ist  die  Statte, 
Wo  die  Frommen  zu  dir  flehn,'  &c. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Redeemer's  death,  Der  Todes- 
tag  des  Erlosersj  is  one  of  the  best  hjrmns  in  the  language.  How 
beatitiful  and  solemn  the  address : 

'  Geist  der  Andacht,  senke  da 
Dicb  in  unsre  Seeien  nieder  *.' 

All  these  hymns  bear  the  proper  impress ;  they  have  nothing 
laboured,  nothing  of  that  artificialness,  which  rather  depresses, 
than  enlivens  devotion.  They  appear  to  be  the  instantaneous 
efiiisions  of  a  heart,  under  the  influence  of  genuine  i^ligious  devo- 
tion. In  the  second  part  of  our  volume,  however,  which  consists  of 
several  oratorios,  we  ipeet  with  more  art;  and,  indeed,  we  neces- 
sarily look  for  an  exhibition  of  skill  in  this  species  of  composi- 
tion. If  the  heart  produce  the  hymn,  the  school  forms  the  ora- 
torio, whether  it  be  a  drama  or  a  cantata.  The  author,  who  ap- 
prehends that  the  latter  is  too  apt  to  become  languid,  has  prefer- 
red the  life  and  interest  of  a  dramatic  style.  His  oratorios  are : 
Ahrahom  on  Moriah  ;  Lazarusj  or  the  Celebration  of  the  /Je- 
turredion;  Thirza  and  her  Sons;  Mehalay  the  Daughter  of 
Jephtha  ;  The  Commemoration  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  ;  a»d  a 
Requiem^  or  the  Solemnization  of  the  Memory  of  the  Dead. 

The  reader  will  see,  that  our  author  has  been  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  though  we  are  pleased  with  the 
elaboration  of  each  one,  still,  we  consider  the  second  oratorio  as 
possessing  peculiar  claims  to  our  attention  and  admu*ation.  The 
characters  are :  Lazarus ;  Nathanael }  Simon,  a  Sadducee ;  Mar- 
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tha,  and  Mary,  sisters  of  Latarus ;  Jemina,  the  daughter  of  Jai- 
raa ;  and  choirs,  the  friends  of  Lacaras.  The  scene  is  b  a  gar- 
den, before  a  rural  cottage ;  Martha  and  Mary  conduct  the  sick 
brother  under  a  shading  palm-tree,  and  place  him  on  the  flowe- 
ry sod.    Ttiere  reclining,  Lazarus  says,  with  a  faint  voice : 

'^  Hier  lasst  micb  rahn  ! — 

Nocb  einmal  micb  der  Schopfung  Gottes  frean ! 

Im  sanften,  linden  Sanseln  kommt 

Des  gnadenvollen  Stitnm\  und  rufl, 

Dass  Staub  zam  Staube  wiederkebre.— 

Weint  nicht,  ihr  ihearen  Seelen,  weinet  nicbt, 

Dnss  icb  voran  zu  ansenn  Vater  gebe  I 

Das  Leben  ist  ein  Augenblick  : — 

>iach  einem  Augenblick  umarm  ich  eucb.** 

BIartha. 
•«  Nach  einem  Augenblick  ?" — 

But,  we  must  check  ourselves,  by  recollecting  the  difficulty  of 
our  task,  which  arises'/rom  the  fact,  that  few,  if  any  of  our  readers, 
are  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  original — a  language, 
however,  wUch  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  speak  and  write^ 
and  which  is  the  key  to  some  of  the  richest  intellectual  treasures. 
With  some  reluctance,  therefore,  we  yield  to  necessity,  and  will 
attempt  a  literal  translation  of  the  foregoing,  and  other  extracts; 
though  we  despair  of  conveying .  the  beauties  of  the  original 
through  the  medium  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Lazabus. 

Here  let  me  repose ! 
Once  more  rejoice  in  God's  creation ! 
In  the  soft,  gentle  breeze,. comes 
The  Toice  of  the  A  Ungracious,  and  demaodt. 
That  dust  return  again  to  dust. — 
y  VJeep  not,  ye  precious  souls,  weep  not, 

Because  I  go  before  to  our  father ! 
This  life  is  but  a  moment : — 
After  a  moment  is  over,  1  shall  again  embrace  yod. 

Mabtha. 
**  Kach  einem  Angenblick  ? 
Blein  Brnder,  ach  meio  Bruder !  Stundeo 
Sind  laoge  Jabre  oboe  dich ! 
Und  nun  gebst  du  so  fern  von  one, 
Ids  unbekannte  Land ; 
Und  (MHsaoi  bleibt  die  Hiiitte  daap, 
Des  Scbmerzes  und  der  Sehosucbt  oder  Wohnplatz*'' 
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After  a  momeDt  ? 

My  brother,  O  my  brother  I  hoiin 

Are  long  yean  withont  thee  ! 

Aad  now  tboti  goest  so  £ir  from  us, 

To  the  unknowD  land ; 

In  solitude  oar  cottage  will  then  remain 

The  drear  abode  of  paio  and  longing  desire. 

To  this  burst  of  grief,  the  equally  affi^tionate  but  miM  and 
tender  sister,  the  kind  Mary,  replies  with  the  most  endearing  syoir 
pathy : 

**  Triibe  nicbt  mit  Klagen  seine  Seefe, 

Dass  der  bohe  Fried'  ihn  nicbt  Terlasae ! 

WobI  yerstumm'  aucb  icb 

Vor  Gottes  Fiibrung,  bet  'im  Staube 

Gebeugt  den  Unerforscbten  an  ; 

Aob  icb  fubl  'es  tief  wie  du, 

Dass  mein  Lazarus  hinwegeilt ! 

Doch  wie  gliicklich !— Wilren  wir'a,  wie  er, 

Und  so  wertb,  wie  er,  den  Staub  der  Crde 

Bald  zo  unsem  Fussen  zu  sehn ! 

Hast  du  our  den  letzten  Kampf  gerungen, 

0  dann  Heil,  mein  Bruder,  dir  I" 

Cloud  [or  disturb]  not  with  complaints  bis  souf, 
That  the  peace  from  on  high  may  not  forsake  him^ 

1  too  am  silenced 

Before  God^s  providence,  bowed  to  tbe  dust 

i  adore  tbe  Uosearcbed  ; 

Ah,  deeply  like  thyself  do  I  fbel  ft 

That  my  Lazarus  bastes  away ! 

Yet  how  happy !— *Were  we  like  him,  ' 

And  so  worthy,  like  him,  soon  to  behold 

The  dust  of  the  earth  at  our  feet ! 

When  once  thou  hast  fought  the  last  figbtf 

O  then  hail  to  thee  my  brother  I 

After  a  solemn  chorus,  and  a  soothinff  interview  between  the 
dying  Lazarus  and  his  fiiend  Nathanaei»  Martha,  the  agitated 
Martha,  is  again  heard. 

**  Natbanael,  bewundern  muss  ich  dich, 

Und  dich^  mein  Lazarus, — 

Mit  solchem  M uthe 

Der  griiber  Nacbt  entgegen  zu  sehn  ! 

Doch  mich  (asst  nech  gewaltig  der  Gedaoke  ! 

Ach  gebt  mir,  gebt  mir  euros  Trostefr, 

Mir  eurer  Ruh  nur  einen  Tropfen !  Umsonst ) 

Umsonst !  Gedaoken  des  Bchreckens 

Und  graose  Bilder  des  Todes^ 

Wobinichblicke!" 
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Natbanacl,  I  most  admire  thee. 

And  thee,  my  Lazmras, 

With  8Qch  fortitade 

To  look  toward  the  night  of  the  grare ! 
Yet  on  me  the  thought  lays  powerfol  hold ! 
O  give  me,  give  me  of  your  comfort, 
Of  your  peace  but  one  drop !  In  vain  ! 
In  Tain !  Thoughts  of  terror 
And  ghastly  images  of  death 
Where'er  I  look ! 

What  an  amiable  reproof,  io  the  words  of  Mary: 

^*  O  Martha,  Martha  !  bliebst  du  stiller, 
^  hiilfe  dir,  der  alle  Thraneo  z&hlt  1 — 
Sieh,  wie  sich  Gott  in  Lazarus  verkliirt, 
WiesaUerduldet!" 

O  Martha,  Martha  1  didst  thou  remain  more  silent, 
He,  who  numbers  all  tears,  would  help  thee ! — 
See.  how  God  does  glorify  himself  in  Lazarus, 
How  silently  he  endures ! 

How  finely  the  characterisdc  traits  of  the  two  sisters  are  depict- 
ed in  these  passages!  And  in  every  expression  which  the  poet 
attributes  to  them,  we  almost  imagine  that  we  hear  the  impetuous 
Martha,  who  was  ^  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,'  and 
the  resigned  sister  who  had  *  chosen'  the  '  good  part.' 

The  introduction  of  the  youthful  Jemina,  whom  the  Saviour  had 
raised  6rom  the  sleep  of  death,  is  very  impressive.  She  hastens 
to  the  rural  abode  of  her  early  fi'iends,  and  expresses  her  joy  at 
beholdhig  Lazarus  still  in  life.  Lost  in  grief,  she  had  hurried 
after  Natfianael,  sympathizing  with  the  mourning  sisters,  and  ap- 
prehending the  departure  of  Lazarus — ^how  glad  was  she  now, 
that  she  could  give  him  her  blessing.  The  words  in  which  La- 
zarus addressed  ber,  are  expressive  of  sincere  friendship,  sweet 
m^ancholy,  and  joyful  hope. 

**  Jemina,  Tochter  der  Aaferstehung,  auch  du  ? 

Gott,  mein  Gott !  wie  vie!  der  Freude 

Wird  mir  noch,  eh  ich  sterbe ! 

Viel  sel'ge  Stnoden  gab  der  FreundschaflWonne 

Dem  Leben,  das  ich  lasse  ;  alle  kehren 

Mit  eurem  Anblick  mir  wie  Engelgestalten  zuriick, 

Komm,  Jemina,  komm  zu  mir  in  die  Biumen  ; 

Sing  mir  ein  Lied  von  Tod  und  Auferstehung, 

Wie  du  uns  o(\  in  Sommernachten  sangst, 

Wenn  milder  Mondenglanz 

Dein  Saitenspiel  bestrahlte  !"  &c. 

*'  Und  nun — ^vielleicht  ateigt  mit  dem'  Liede 
Mem  Geist  zu  Gott,  nach  dem  er  diirstet  l^* 
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JemiDa,  daughter  of  Retarrectioiiy  thoo  too  Z  * 

Ood»  my  God  i  how  miicb  of  joy 

Have  I  before  I  die ! 

Many  happy  hoars  did  the  hliie  of  friendship  give 

Uoto  the  life  that  1  lea? e ; 

With  the  sight  of  yen,  [his  InetMh]  all  teturo  again  to  me 

Like  aogeJic  forms* 

Come  Jemioa^  come  to  me  in  ibe  floweisi ; 

Sing -me  a  hymn  on  death  and  resojcrection; 

As  thou  didst  oft  for  us  ia  sqmner  nigbts. 

When  the  mild  lastre  of  the  moon 

Irradiated  thy  lyre  !  &c. 

And  now — perhaps  with  the  sonM|^ 

My  spirit  may  ascend  to  God,  after  whom  it  thirsts ! 

Jemina  obeys.  In  an  exquisite  solo,  she  makes  a  transition  to 
ibe  account  of  ber  own  departure  and  reanimation.  Her  sensa- 
tions are  well  told.  In  judictbtisiy  adapted  measure,  she  relates 
that  her  spirit  soared  on  high  and  became  associated  with  angek, 
who  i^lcomed  her  to  the  celesUal  woi4d» 

A  lustre,  dazzling  bright, 
Struck  on  her  raptured  sight* 

And  snddenly  the  words  sound  item  tbe  earth : 

Awake,  awake,  my  daugb^jtrl 

In  the  midst  of  her  (description  of  the  effect  produced,  and  ber 
feelings  when  she  at  once  wais  restored  to  ber  lamenting  friends, 
and  saw  "  the  countenapw^  of  tbe  Jl^leidiator,"  sbe  l^^nds  toward 
Laxarus  exclaiming : 

"  Aeh  sebt ! 
£r  wird  so  bleich,  so  Ueich !" 

Ah  see ! 
He  grows  so  pale,  so  pale  ! 

Mart  and  MART^A• 
"  Unser  Bruder ! — Lazasos !" 
Our  brother  1 — Lasans ! 

Nathanael. 
**  Mein  freund  t-^eip  brudetr !" 
My  friend  !•— my  brotUfn*  1 

Lazahxts.  (AbgebrodMn.) 

"  fefa'Stefbe'!  la,  es  naht, 
£s  naht  des  Todes  Fusstritt ! — 
Ich  bin  bereit,  zu  gehn  den  dunkeln  weg. — Er  ist 
Dock  dunkel ! — ^Herr,  mein  Hirtei  fiihre  mich  ? 
Vol.  IV.  J  8 
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Ach  weoD — tnein  Herz  dqd  bricht 
'  Dann — GnndeDvoller,  daon — yerwirf  inich  oicht !" 

Lazarus.  (In  broken  accents.) 

I  die  !  yes,  it  approaches, 
The  step  of  death  approaches ! — 
I  am  prepnred  to  go  the  gloomy  way. — It  is 
J^tvertheleti  gloomy ! — Lord,  my  Shepherd,  goide  me ! 
>  Ah  when — my  heart  now  breaks 

Then — ^All-gracious,  then — cast  me  not  away  I 

Nathakael.  ' 

<'  Heiliger,  verlass  ihn  nicht 
In  der  letzten  stunde !" 

^  Holy  One,  forsake  him  not 

In  the  last  hour  I 

Jemina. 

Merciful !  forsake  him  not  i 

In  the  hour  of  death  ! 

Mart. 

**  Ach,  lasst  Ton  seiuen  Lippen  mich 
Den  letzten  Segen  kiissen  !*^ 

O  !  let  me  from  his  lips 

Kiss  away  the  last  benediction ! 

Martha. 

«« O  lag  ich  schon  wie  du  Terhiillt  '  * 

In  Todes  finsternissen  1' 

O  did  I  but  lay  like  thee,  enveloped 
In  the  darkness  of  death ! 

Choir  of  Friends, 
JFIio  heme  gradually  <U9embkd. 

''  Allgnadiger,  heile  du 
Unsrer  Seelen  Wunde ! 
Barmherziger,  verlass  un$  nicht 
In  der  letzten  Stunde !" 

All-gracious !    heal  thou 
The  wounds  of  oor  souls ! 
Merciful!   forsake  m  not 
In  the  last  hour ! 

l¥e  may  exhibit  farther  specimens  of  thb  work  in  a  fbtare  duok 

ber. 
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Article  X. 

Heads  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Qolumbia 
College,  bt  James  Renwick,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural 
aod  ExperimCDtal  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  that  Institu- 
tioo. 

definitions  and  introductory  remarks. 

1.  Philosophy  is  the  science  which  inquires  into  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  phenomena  of  nature,  whether  in  the  intellectual  or 
moral  world, 

Tbe  term  Philosophy  was  first  used  by  Pytbagoftis.  Cicbrq,  Tm- 
culmihtB  ^luestionei^  lib.  5.  cap.  3. 

2.  Philosophy  is  divided  into  two  branches,  corresponding  lo 
the  two  great  classes  of  substances ;  material  and  inxmaterial. 

The  material  world  is  the  proFiDce  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  tb#% 
properties  and  action  of  the  bodies  which  compose  the  universe, 
the  objects  of  its  invest  i^ations. 

3.  The  essential  properties  of  matter  are  Extension,  Mobility^ 
-and  Impenetrability. 

Attraction  is  oflen  classed  among  the  properties  of  matter,  parti- 
cularly that  species  of  attraction  known  by  the  name  of  Gravi- 
tation ;  but  we  can  conceive  matter  to  exist  which  neither  gravi- 
tates nor  is  attracted  in  any  maooer  by  any  other  portion  of  mat* 
ter,  and  shall  yet  possess  extension,  impenetrability,  and  mobi- 
lity. 

4.  Body  is  a  separate  and  determinate  quantity  of  mattef , 
contained  under  seme  known  figure,  or  existing  income  determi- 
nate mode. 

The  same  matter,  by  a  change  in  its  mode  of  existence,  may  form  i 
many  different  bodies. 

5.  Extension  in  three  dimensions  being  a  property  of  matter, 
it  is,  mathematically 'speaking,  infinitely  divisible;  for  geome- 
tric and  arithmetic  magnitude  are  divisible  ad  infinitum. 

6.  The  actual  division  of  matted  can  be  carried  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  as  may  be  shown :  by  the  great  ductility  of 
metab;  by  the  distance  at  which  odours  afi*ect  the  olfactory 
nerves;  by  the  minuteness  of  the  animalculse  discovered  thrpuga 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  each  of  which  is  an  organized  being  ; 
by  the  colours  of  chemical  solutions;  by  the  smallaess  of  the 
particles  of  light 

Still  it  may  reasonably  be  donbted  whether  matter  be  infinitely  di- 
visible ;  the  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  it  may  finnlly  be 
resolved  into  particles  perfectly  hard  and  incapable  of  further 
division. 

These  particles  are  called  atoms  ;  the  theory  that  holds  their  ex- 
istence the  atomic  theory  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  th« 
strong  afid  conclusive  evidence  of  numerous  well  ascerbtined 
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facts.    This  evidence  is,  howerer,  raiher  the  object  of  chemi- 
cal than,  of  physical  ioyestigation. 

7.  Bodies,  being  of  that  class  of  geometric  figures  called  solids, 
are  inclo^  by  one  or  more  boundaries. 

8.  The  boundaries  of  solids,  are  surfaces ;  the  boundaries  of 
surfiices,  lines ;  the  terminations  of  lines,  points. 

Geometry  has  been  defined  by  Professor  Leslie  to  be  that  branch 
of  Natuml  Philosophy  which  treats  of  the  property  of  matter 
called  exteosiofi.     ht%hX9.'*n^Elemen1s  of  Geometrjf, 

9.  By  the  term  Impenetrability  of  Matter,  it  is  inteaded  to 
express  the  fact  that  no  two  particles  of  matter  can  occupy  the 
«ame  portion  of  space  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Id  this  sense  the  rarest  fluid  is  eqaatly  impenetrable  with  the  hard* 
est  solid.  If  matter  were  penetrable  by  matter,  all  the  bodies 
of  the  universe  might  be  united  in  any  space,  however  smaH. 

MVBCBSIVBKOGK,  VOl.   1,  §  81. 

9.  The  bodies  that  compose  the  universe,  as  regards  inhabi- 
tants of  our  earth,  are  either  Terrestrial  or  Celestial. 

10.  Terrestrial  bodies  are  divided  into  three  kingdoms;  tba 
Itfineral,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Animal. 

11.  Bodies  differ  from  each,  other  in  respect  of  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  the  particles  they  are  composed  of  may  be  se- 
parated. Those  in  which  the  particles  can  be  moved  among 
each  other  by  the  smallest  effort,  are  called  fluid  :  those,  where 
they  adhere  more  strongly,  solid  bodies. 

12.  Motion  is  continusu  and  successive  change  of  place. 

No  body  possesses  within  itself  the  power  of  changing  its  state, 
whether  of  motion  or  of  rest.     It  cannot  lose  motion  jn  any  di- 
rection without  Communicating  an  equal  amount  to  other  bodies 
in  the  same  direction  ;  neither  can  it  acquire  motion  in  any  di- 
rection, without  diminishing  the  motion  of  other  bodies  by  an 
equal  quantity  in  that  same  direction. 
This  is  the  annunciation  of  that  principle,  called  by  some  authors 
Inertia,  and  classed  by  them  as  one  of  the  properties  of  matter. 
Playfair's  OfUlinti,  6  21. 
V    13.  The  foundation  of  the  principles  of  Natural  PhilosojE^ 
rests  upon  experiment,  and  a  carefiil  observation  of  facts.    The 
branch  of  knowledge  that  arranges  and  classifies  facts,  is  called 
Natural  Uistory.     Bacon^  J^ovum  Orgdntm^ 

14.  When  from  a  comparison  of  a  number  of  facts,  known, 
from  experiment  or  observation,  to  be  true,  the  existence  of  a 
more  ^neral  fact  is  inferred,  the  inference  is  said  to  be  made  by 
InduK^tum.    Platfair,  ^3.  ^ 

It  is  from  induction  that  all  certain  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
is  derived.  This  method  was  first  explained,  and  the  roles  for 
pursuing  it  laid  down,  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  bis  Aorttwi  Organum^ 
PLATFAra's  Diuertation.    Supplement  Encyclopedia  BritamUca. 
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1ft.  When  general  principles  have  been  once  establidbed '  by 
ittdHctioD,  we  can  often,  by  the  application  of  mathematical  rea- 
soning, deduce  from  them  conclusions  as  clear  and  certain  as  the 
principles  themselves*     Playfaib,  ^  4. 

16.  We  are  said  to  explain  a  phenomenon  when  we  show  it  to 
be  necessarily  included  in  some  phenomenon  or  fact  already 
known,  or  supposed  to  be  known }  and  we  consider  one  phe- 
nomenon as  the  cause  of  another,  when  we  conceive  the  exist- 
ence^ of  the  latter  to  depend  on  some  force  or  power  residing  in 
the  former.    Plawaih,  {j  6. 

17.  A  fact  assumed  in  order  to  explain  appearances^  and 
which  has  no  other  evidence  of  its  reality  but  the  explanation  it  is 
supposed  to  afford,  is  called  an  Hypothesis. 

18.  An  explanation  of  any  system  of  appearances  or  events, 
founded  upon  facts  known  to  exist  from  evidence,  independj^t  of 
the  facts  themselves,  is  called  a  Theory.    PlatfaIb,  ^  8. 

19.  When  one  system  of  events  or  appearances  is  similar  to 
another ;  and  when  we  infer  that  the  causes  in  the  two  systems 
are  also  similar,  we  are  said  to  reason  from  Analogy.  Platfaia, 

20.  A  theory  discovered  from  induction,  may  be  employed  in 
Ihe  discovery  of  new  facts,  and  to  predict  the  result  of  new  com- 
binations.   Platfair,  ^  10. 

The  order  of  proceediog  is  in  this  case  reversed,  and  is  called  the 
method  oi  Symkesii^  while  the  inductive  method  is  called  Ana- 
lysis. 

2U  The^mles  for  philosophizmg  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

(I.)  More  causes  oi  natural  things  are  oot  to  be  assigned  than  are 
both  true  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

(2.)  Of  natural  effects  of  the  same^kind,  the  same  causes  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  assigned  as  far  as  can  be  done. 

(3.)  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  cannot  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished, and  which  are  found  common  to  all  bodies  on  which  ex- 
periments can  be  made,  are  to  be  considered  qualities  of  ail 
bodies  whatsoever. 

(4.)  In  Experimental  Philosophy,  propositions  collected  from  the 
phenomena  by  induction,  are  to  be  considered  as  either  entirely 
or  nearly  true,  in  spite  of  contrary  hypotheses,  until  other  phe- 
nomena occur,  by  which  their  accuracy  may  be  more  fully  pro« 
ved,  or  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  liable  to  exceptionSt 
Newton's  Principia.    Vol.  3.  p.  2.  of  Horsley's  edition. 

The  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  is  also  oAen  of  great  use  in 
philosophizing  ;  it  may  be  announced  as  follows,  viz.  Nothing 
eiists  in  any  state  that  is  not  determined  by  some  rsaton  to  be 
m  that  state,  rather  than  in  any  other.     Plavfair,  §  12. 

22.  Experiment  is  not  only  valuable  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Natural  Philosophy,  but  is  indispensable  in  a  course  of  lectures 
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iipon  that  subject  It  is  not  however  to  be  expected  that  all 
the  experiments  made  by  the  founders  of  the  science,  can  he 
performed  before  a  class.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  explain  the 
purposes  for  which  experiment  is  introducea. 

It  verifies  the  resuhs  of  oar  reasoning,  and  shows  if  all  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  taken  into  accoant : 
It  exemplifies  how  general  principles  maj  be  applied  to  explain 

particular  facts  : 
It  impresses  the  mind  more  forcibly  with  the  truth  of  the  princi* 
pies  that  have  been  laid  down  ;  and  of  the  inferences  deduced 
'from  them.     Playfair,  §  13. 
The  definition  of  motion,  which  has  been  given  above,  involves 
the  consideration  of  space  and  time : 

,  23.  Space  is  either  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute  space' is  ex- 
tension without  limit,  immoveable,  but  penetrable  by  matter.  Re- 
lative space  is  that  part  of  absolute  space  which  our  senses  define^ 
by  its  relation  to  bodies  within  it 

24.  Place  is  also  either  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute  Place 
is  the  portion  of  absolute  space  occupied  by  a  body.  Relative 
Place  is  the  space  a  body  occupies,  considered  with  relation  to 
•ther  bodies. 

25.  Absolute  Time  is  an  abstract  idea,  of  which  no  satisfac- 
^ry  definition  can  be  given. 

Relative  time  is  a  portion  of  duration  measured  by  means  of  mo- 
tion. 

26.  The  cause  which  puts  a  body  in  motion,  whatever  be  its 
'  nature,  is  called  a  Force. 

The  direction  of  a  force  is  the  straight  line  in  which  it  tends  to 
cause  the  point  to  which  it  is  applied  to  move. 

When  several  forces  are  applied  to  the  same  body  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  tioM?,  they  reciprocally  modify  each  other.  If  they  en- 
tirely  destroy  each  other,  so  that  the  body  is  kept  at  rest  by 
their  joint  itction,  we  say  that  an  equilibrium  takes  place  among 
them,  or  that  the  body  is  in  equilibrio.  Mathematicians  have 
!^!icceeded  in  reducing  all  considerations  of  motion  to  mere  ques- 
tions of  equilibrium.     Poisson,  Mechanique,  §  2. 

27.  Mechanics  is  the  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 
treats  of  the  motion  and  equilibrium  of  bodies.  It  also  treats  of  the 
^construction  of  Machines.  The  first  of  these  is  called  by  New- 
ton, Ratl-jnal ;  the  second,  Practical  Mechanics. 

Rational  mechanicM  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Statics,  which  treats 
of  equilibrium,  and  Dynamics,  which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
bodies. 

The  first  principles  of  mechanics  apply  equally  to  solid  and  to  6uid 
bodies,  but  are  modified  by  tbe  individual  nature  of  each.  Fluid 
bodies,  however,  present  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  iovestigatfon 
of  their  mechaaical  action.     We  consequently  treat  of  the  sta^ 
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thc9  and  dynamics  of  fluids  separately,  calling  the  parts  of  the 
oonrse  devoted  to  them  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics. 
The  action  of  hodiesupon  each  other  necesnarily  involves  motion. 
Mechanics,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  would  therefore  include 
every  department  of  Natural  Philosophy,  together  with  Chemis- 
try.    We  do  not,  however,  carry  the  definition  to  this  extreme. 

28.  There  is  a  class  of  material  substances,  whose  distinctive 
property  is  radiation  from  a  centre.  The  consideration  of  the 
action  of  these  bodies,  forms  a  separate  department,  to  which 
the  name  of  Physics  is  now  restricted, 

The  radiant  substances  known,  are  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism.  Philosophers  still  dispute  whether  all  these  are  not 
modifications  of  some  one  principle ;  and  there  is  with  some  a 
strong  doubt  whether  they  are  material  substances  or  not. 

29.  Ndther  Mechanical  nor  Physical  Action,  in  the  restricted 
sense,  produces  any  change  in  the  internal  constitution  Vf  bo<- 
dies.  When,  however,  we  place  certain  bodies  in  close  con- 
tact with  each  other,  an  action  takes  place  that  changes  their 
nature,  character  and  properties;  their  mode  and  state  of  exis- 
tence. This  acUon  is  called  Chemical,  and  the  science  which 
considers  it.  Chemistry. 

30.  Mechanics  and  Phvsics  are  still  farther  abridged  by  the 
sq)aration  of  Astronomy  from  them.  It  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  motion  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

This  division  of  Natural  Philosophy  into  three  great  branches.  Me-  - 
chanics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  (and  Chemistry  might  form 
a  fourth,)  affords  the  means  ofrankiog  the  objects  of  study  in  re- 
gular order,  and  introduces  the  advantages  of  philosophical  ar- 
rangement in  the  classification  and  comparison  of  facts.  No  one 
of  these  departments,  however,  is  entirely  distinct  and  separata 
from  the  other.  Physical  considerations  continually  arise  in 
treating  of  mechanical  Science ;  mechanical  reasoning  illustrates 
physicd  facts  ;  while  the  theory  of  astronomy  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  aid  furnished  by  mechani- 
cal philosophy. 

31.  The  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  attended  with  many 
advantages* 

It  has  a  tendency  to  add  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  social 
life;  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures ;  to  embellish  nil  the  fine  and  useful  arts ;  to  lead  us  to 
know  and  prove  the  existence  of  a  provident  deity  ;  and  to  ena* 
ble  us  to  understand  his  attributes  and  admire  his  wisdom. 
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'^'^^'  Mtchamcs. 

MECHANICS. 
SECTION  FIRST.— STATICS. 

OF  FORCES. 

Tke  teveral  circumstances  which  should  be  knowft  with  regird  to  a 

force,  are,  its  poiot  of  application,  its  inteositj,  aod  itsdfrectioa. 

When  a  point  is  in  motiaa,  it  will  be  known  by  the  fact  that  its 

perpeodhcDlar  distance  from  one  or  more  of  three  planes  ma- 

tually  intersecting  each  other  in  space,  is  cootinuallj  changing, 

wherefore  : 

32.  To  determitie  the  position  in  space  of  the  point  of  q^li- 

calioB  of  a  force,  we  n(tr  it  to  three  planes  taken  at  will  perpen- 

dicuiar  to  «ach  other.    The  perpendicular  distances  /rom  the 

point  to  these  three  planes  are  odled  Co-ordinates. 

The  mutual  iniersections  of  the  planes  are  called  the  axes  of  these 
co-ordinates,  aad  the  axes  and  co-ordinates  are  parallel  to  each 
other. 
The  common  intersection  of  (he  three  planes  is  called  the  origin 
of  the  co-ordinates.     {LegwM  de$  Ecoltn  Polytechniquts,)  Wo\,  5. 
38.  Forces  are  made  commensurable  qnandties  by  referring 
ibem  to  some  conventional  force  as  the  unit ;  they  may  then  be 
represented  either  by  lines  or  nnmbers. 
The  intensity  of  a  force  is  usually  represented  by  a  line  drawn  in 
the  direction  of  the  force  from  its  point  of  application,  and  this  is 
the  mode  of  construction  adopted  by  the  best  writers  on  statics. 
PoxssoN,  §  4. 
34.  The  direction  of  a  force  in  space  is  determined  by  know-  - 
bg  the  angles  it  makes  with  three  lines  drawn  ihrou^  its  point  of 
application  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  co-ordinates.  Pouson,  ^6. 
If  we  call  these  three  angles  a^  6,  and  c,  we  shaH  find^a  con- 
stant relation  to  exist  amoi^  them  determined  by  the  equation. 
Cos.*  a  +cos.»  b  +co8.«  c  =  1.  Poisson,  §  8* 

Ifall  the  fojices  are  iu  one  plane,  the  equation  becomes 

Cos.»  a  +  cos.«  &  =  1.  Poissoir,  §  0* 

If  tbey  are  parallel, 

Cos.*  a  =  1.  and  a  =  0^  or  a  =  180<».  Poissoif,  §  10. 

35w  When  the  direction  of  a  force  is  once  determined,  its  action 
will  not  be  changed  by  transferring  the  point  of  application  to  any 
other  point  in  ils  direction,  provided  we  consider  this  second  point 
as  attached  to  the  other  by  an  inflexible  strait  line,  and  that  the 
intensity  and  direction  of  the  force  remain  the  same.     Poisaoir, 

COMPOSITION  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  FORCES. 

36.  When  a  body  is  submitted  to  the  simukaneoui  action  srf* 
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mifenl  forces  tliat  act  upon  it  in  diilerent  dliraetioiis,  but  are  not 
in  eqoilibrio,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  move  in  a  delenninate  di- 
rection,.  and  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  attributing  its  motion 
to  a  single  force  acting  in  that  (UrectioD.  This  force  u  called  the 
Resultant  of  those  that  have  caused  the  motion,  and  they  are  called 
Components. 

This  resaltaot  identically  replaces  its  componeots,  and  is  in  ton- 
sequence  in  eqnilibrio  with  them  when  applied  to  a  given  point 
in  a  direction  directly  contrary  to  its  true  one.     Poisson,  9  11. 

37.  The  resultant  of  two  forces  is  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  whose  sides  re- 
present the  magnitude  and  direction  of  these  two  forces.  Pois- 
8ON,  Additions.  Poissojr,  ^  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  Michanique- 
CtU$U,  vol.  1,  6  I. 

By  means  of  this  theorem,  every  question  with  regard  to  the  com- 
.  position  of  two  forces  into  a  single  one,  and  the  decomposition 
of  a  single  one  inU>  two  others,  is  reduced  to  the  resolatidn  of  a 
plane  triangle.  .    . 

For  instance  :  if  two  forceis  be  represented  in  magnitade  by  P  and 
Q,  the  angle  contained  between  their  directions  by  m,  the  value 
of  the  resultant  R  may  be  found  by  the  equation. 
R  =  P«  +  2  P  Q.  cos.  m.  +  Q«. 
That  of  the  angle  which  R  makes  with  P  by  the  equation, 
Q,  sin.  m. 

Sin  z  =» 

R  PoissoN,  §  17. 

38.  When  three  forces  are  in  equilibrio  round  a  point,  each  of 
them  may  be  represented  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  contained  by 
the  directions  of  the  other  two. 

3d.  When  three  forces  are  in  equilibrio  round  a  point,  they 
nrast  be  all  in  the  same  plane.    Poisson,  ^  18. 

40.  If  three  forces  apj^ed  to  the  same  point  are  represented  in 
magnitude  and  direction  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  they  are 
m  equilibrio  round  it 

The  converse  of  this  is  also  true  ;  therefore,  if  three  forces  be  in 
equilibrio,  any  two  of  them  are  greater  than  the  third.  Qrk- 
GORY,  §  46,  47. 

41.  To  find  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  applied  to 
the  same  point,  whether  they  be  in  the  same  plane  or  not :  the  re-> 
suhant  oftwo  of  them  must  be  first  taken,  and  this  resultant  com- 
bined with  a  third  force;  the  second  resultant  with  a  fourth  force, 
and  so  on,  until  all  the  forces  have  been  emjdoyed ;  the  last  resuh- 
fint  will  t^  that  of  all  the  forces. 

This  rule  gives  rise  to  a  remarkable  geometrical  construction;  for 

if  we  form  a  portion  of  a  polygon  by  lines  equal  and  parallel  to 

those  which  represent  annmberofforces  applied  to  one  point, 

the  resultant  of  tl^s  whole  will  be  represented  by  the  line  which 

^Ob.IV,.  '  19 
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jviiii  die-  extrctnity  of  lilie  Ittt  I!ti6  to  tBe  poini  whei^  Ae  co«- 

vtractioB  Wai  conmenc^d,  and  compl^ttt  the  polygmi.   PorsBtur, 

§  19. 

4^  If  tfareefei^es  set  at  right  angles  to  each  ether,  tbdrreiute- 

jHit  wHl  be  ftpresMiled  faj  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular  parattel- 

bpiped  whose  sides  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  three 

cooipdnMts. 

H  we  call  the  resnhant  R,  and  the  three  compoaents  X,  Y,  and  Z. 
R  sf  X«  +  Y*  +  Z<,  and  if  the  three  angles  thej  form  be 
(^led  a,  ft,  c,  X  s=s  R.  cos.  <t,  Y  «^  R  cos.  ft,  Z  =»  R.  cos.  c. 
POISSOR,  §  20. 

4fL  If  any  number  of  forces  F  F  F',  &c.  be  applied  to  the  same 

rint^aad  if  we  represent  by  a,  ft,  and  c,  the  angles  which  the  force 
makes  with  three  rectangular  arcs;  by  tf',  ft^^  and  c,  the  angles 
the  fierce  F'  makes  with  the  same  axis,  aiul  so  on ;  the  whole 
of  ^s^  forces  may  be  replaced  by  three  others,  X,  Y,  and  Z, 
parallel  to  tl^se  axes  by  means  of  the  iblkming  equations. 
.    X  =  F.  COS.  a  +  F:  cos.  a'  +  F."  cos.  a"  +  &c. 
Y  =  F.  cos.  ft  +  F.'  cos.  ft'  +  F."  cos.  ft''  +  &c. 
Z  «« F.  008.  c  +  F.'  cos.  </  +  F."  COB.  c"  +  &c.    Poissow,  §  21. 

44.  If  the  whole  of  these  forces  are  in  equilibrio,  the  equations 
become: 

F.  cos.  a  +  F.'  cos.  a'  +  F"  cos.  a''  =  0. 

F.  COS.  ft  +  F.'  COS.  ft'  +  F''  COS.  ft«  =  0.  Poissok,  §  22. 

If  the  point  of  application  of  the  forces  F  P  F"  rests  upon  a  given 
surface,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  resultant  should  =»  0, 
in  order  to  produce  equilibrium  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  that  it  be 
a  nofmal  to  the  surface.  This  normal  force  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  surface,  which  may  in  consequence  be 
considered  as  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  it  If,  therefore,  we 
conceive  the  surface  to  be  remored,  and  the  poiot  to  be  situa- 
ted in  fret  space,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  will  exist,  pro- 
vided we  substitute  for  the  action  of  the  surface  a  force  equal 
and  directly  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  others. 

PoissoN,  §  39. 

OF  PARAI^LEL  FQBCES. 

45.  The  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  same  di- 
feetion,  divides  the  line  of  application  into  parts  reciprocally  pro* 
pertionable  to  tfie  component,  isparaUel  to  them,  and  equal  to  meir 
sum.    PoissoN,  (^31. 

If  the  points  of  application  and  the  intensity  of  the  parallel  forces 
remain  the  same,  the  resultant  will  pass  through  the  same  pointy 
whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  forces,  so  that  if  the  forces  turifti 
round  their  raspeoltve  paints  of  application,  the  retoltant  will 
also  retolve  arMiBd  its  pMnt  of  application. 

The  momentum  of  a  force  with  respect  to  any  phine,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  force  into  the  perpendicular  let  fall  firom  its  point 
of  application  upon  the  plane.    Foisson,  §  99. 
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Tke  4ii«nmto»  •f  t  li^rc^  widi  ivgard  to  a  poiBt»  k  tlie  pr«d«ot  of 
'    the  force  into  the  perpendioalur  let  fUH  from  the  potiit  «p«o  tte 

direction  of  the  £prce      Poissoii,  §  612.       . 
4&  The  momeotmn  of  the  refuttaot  of  any  numb^  of  parallel 
fbrces  with  respect  to  a  plane,  is  equal  to  the  Bum  oCtbo  momenta 
of  these  forces  with  respect  to  the  same  plane* 
'  These  momenta  may  oe  either  positive  or  negatiye :  thaj  are  po* 
sitive  when  the  force  and  the  ordmate  of  it4  point  of  fppUcatm 
baf e  like  sigos ;  ne^tive>  when  their  signs  are  ddUM*    Pois* 
floir»  §  30. 

47.  The  Centre  of  Parallel  forces  is  the  point  through  which 
aU  the  successive  directions  of  the  resultant  pass,  while  the. 
components  turn  round  their  respective  points  of  application 
without  ceasing  to  be  parallel.    Poisson,  §  37. 

It  fallows  from  this  definition,  that  if  a  solid  body  is  acted  upon  )»7 
any  number  of  parallel  forces,  aod  if  their  centre  i>e  dettrmkied 
and  supposed  to  be  fixed,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrio  around 
this  point  in  every  possible  position,  provided  the  forces  remain 
parallel,  and  continue  to  act  on  the  same  point  of  the  body, 

48.  A  system  of  parallel  forces  is  in  equilibrio, 
f  1.)  When  the  sum  of  the  several  forces  sm  0,  and 

(2.)  When  the  »um  of  their  momenta,  'm  relation  to  two  planet 
parallel  to  their  direction,  is  also  »  0.     Poissov,  §  4^« 

By  the  word  sum  we  are  to  understand  the  aggre|;ate  of  the  mo* 
menta  incorporated  according  to  their  signs,  using  the  affirma- 
tive sign  for  the  momenta  of  those  pqwers  that  lie  on  one  tide 
of  the  point  of  application,  and  the  negative  for  those  that  lie  on 
the  other.    Oregory,  Mechanics^  §  60. 

Por  the  theorems  by  which  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  may  be 
determined,  see  Poisson,  §  39,  40. 

csvTjKs  mr  oiuvitt* 

49.  The  force  by  the  action  of  which  bodies  are  precipitated 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  called  Gravity.  Although  the  di- 
rections of  this  force  in  different  places  would  converge  towards 
the  centre  of  the  £arth  on  account  of  its  spheroidal  form ;  yet,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  size  of  the  earth,  when  comparetd  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  bodies  upon  its  surface,  we  may,  without 
any  sensible  error,  suppose  the  action  of  gravity  to  be  parallel 
to  itself,  throughout  the  wbolo  extent  of  any  one  body. 

Experience  shows,  as  we  shall  see  in  another  place,  that  the  fi>rce 
of  gravity  is  not  the  same  on  every  part  of  the  §orbce  ik  the 
earth,  yet  this  variation  may  also  be  n^lected  withoat  any  error^ 
'  and  we  may  consider  a  heav^  body  as  a  collection  of  a  number 
of  particles  of  matter  to  which  are  applied  an  equal  number  of 
equal  and  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  direction  that  is  pointed 
%ot  by  the  f^umbltne.    Poisson,  §  92. 
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I^  Jifcdhmiey. 

59«  These  forces  fUI  have  a  resuHant  that  is  equal  to  their 
som,  and  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  this  resultant  forms 
what  is  called  the  weight  of  the  body.     Poisson,  §  93. 

60.  Since  evcr^  particle  in  a  heavy  body  is  solicited  by  a 

parallel  force,  itK)Ilows,  that  if  it  take  successively  any  number 

of  different  positions,  as  regards  the  direction  of  these  forces, 

tiieir  resultant  will  always  pass  through  one  particular  point. 

This  point,  which,  in  general  terms,  we  have  called  the  Centre 

of  Parallel  forces,  is,  m  this  particular  case,  called  the  Centre 

of  Gravity.    Its  characteristic  property,  in  solid  bodies,  is,  that 

if  it  be  supported,  the  body  to  which  it  belongs  will  remain  in 

^quilibrio  around  it  in  every  possible  position ;  this  follows  from 

the  fact  that  the  resultant  of  the  several  forces  which  solicit  the 

body,  passes  through  the  point  that  is  thus  supported.    Pois- 

fiow,  ?J  95. 

We  also  see  that  when  a  solid  body  is  supported  by  a  point  that  is 

not  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  be  in  equilibrio  when  the  line 

that  joins  the  point  that  is  supported  to  the  centre  of  gravity  is 

vertical,  and  only  then.     Poisson,  §  95. 

It  is  evident  likewise  that  if  a  body  be  suspended  in  equilibrio  by 

a  thread,  that  this  thread  will  be  vertical,  and  the  prolongation 

of  its  direction  will  pass  throagh  the  centre  of  gravity.     This 

aflbrds  a  method  of  determining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid 

body,   however  irregular  or  heterogeneous  by  experiment. 

Poisson,  §96. 

When  a  heavy  body  is  at  liberty  to  move  round  a  fixed  point,  it  will 

not  be  at  rest  until  its  centre  of  gravity  is  either  in  the  highest 

or  lowest  possible  position. 

The  first  of  these  positions  forms  a  tottering,  the  last  a  stable 

equilibrium. 
A  body  cannot  rest  upon  a  base  unless  a  perpendicular  to  the  sur-u 
face  of  the  earth  from  its  centre  of  gravity  fall  within  the  base. 
Plavfair,  ^  108. 
This  perpendicular  line  is  called  the  Line  of  Direction  of  the  Cen- 
tre of  Gravity. 
The  motions  of  animals  are  regulated  by  the  foregoing  principles, 
and  produced  W  the  action  of  their  muscles  in  throwing  for- 
ward the  line  ofdirection  of  the  centre  of  gravity.    Borellius, 
De  motu  animalium. 
The  stability  of  the  falmous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  as  well  as 
many  other  curious  phenomena  in  mechanics,  depends  on  the 
properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
61.  The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found  by 
experiment,  as  we  have  previously  seen  :  To  find  it  by  calcu- 
lation, we  must  resolve  the  following  problem. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  who6# in- 
dividual centres  of  gravity  are  known. 
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If  we  ciU  tlie  co-oidti»t68  of  die  prioeipal  cetttre  of  gnrnty,  x,  y, 
aad  2^  tbe  seweM  bodies  l&at  compdte  the  systchB  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.  the  co^ordioates  of  Aa,  tf',  or,  of  B,  6,  6',  ^^  Sic.  we  thatt 
hare  the  followiog  equatioos. 

Aa  +  Bb+  Cc  +  Dd,  +kc. 

Jgaa  I 

A  +  B  +  C+D,  +  &c. 
Aaf  +  BV  +  Ce+  D<r,  +  &c. 

y= ^ 

A  +  B+C  +  D,+&c. 
Ad"  +  B*"  +  C<r+  DdT,  +  &c. 


A  +  B  +  C  +  D,  +&C.  PoTSsoN,  §  99. 

If  the  body  be  homogeneous,  and  referred  to  one  plaoe»  we  sbaA 
hare  the  following  equation  : 

Aa  +  Bb  +  Cc  +  D  d,kc. 
dae ■ 

d.  being  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  plane,  and 
M  the  mass  of  the  body.  Hence  we  have  tbe  following  rule, 
that  the  whole  yolume  of  a  body  mnltiplied  by  the  distance  of 
its  centre  of  gravity  from  a  plane  taken  at  will,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  its  particles  multiplied  by  their  respective  distances 
'  firom  the  same  plane. 

Although  geometric  lines  and  surfaces  have  no  actual  weight,'  yet 
it  often  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  position  of 
their  centres  of  gravity.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  consider  all  the 
points  in  them  as  loaded  with  equal  weights,  or  acted  upon  by 
equal  and  parallel  forces. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  may,  by  geometric  reasoning, 
be  demonstrated  to  be  in  the  line  that  joins  its  vertical  angle  to 
the  middle  of  its  base  and  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to 
two  thirds  of  this  line.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  may 
therefore  be  found  by  drawing  lines  from  the  two  angles  to  points 
bisecting  the  opposite  sides. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  being  thus  found,  it  is  easy  to 
find  that  of  any  polygon  by  dividing  it  into  triangles,  and  apply* 
ing  the  above  formulae.     Foisson,  §  108. 

A  similar  chain  of  reasoning  will  lead  us  to  discover  that  the  cen- 
tre  of  gravity  of  a  solid  pyramid  may  be  found  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  nrom  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base, 
and  dividing  it  into  four  equal  parts  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at 
the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  this  line  from  tbe  vertex.  As 
this  applies  to  a  pyramid  of  any  number  of  sides,  the  construc- 
tion may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  cone. 

In  general,  however,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  mathematical  figpre 
am  only  be  found  by  the  application  of  the  fluxional  calculus  to 
the  formula  given  id)ove.  The  general  method  is  to  refer  the 
igure  to  three  rectangular  co-ordinates.    Poissoh,  §  101,  lOt. 
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CJti^  8#iiL  mail  I  k  " 

The  DMtM  of  Aiding  the  centre  of  gfmlj  of  a  pMi'airreif 
amplified  bj  iepposieg  one  of  the  planes  of  the  co-ordiiiatH  to 
ceireipend  with  that  af  the  ewe.    Pokmo^,  §  103. 
The  same  formuls  may  in  like  meiMier  be  iq[iptied  to  die  eviac^ 

of  solids  and  to  the  solids  tbeoise]  ves. 
6)2.  The/  solid  formed  hy  the  revolution  of  a  plane  curve 
round  a  straight  line  within  its  plane,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  area  of  the  generating  curve  into  the  length  of  the  circular 
aro  described  by  its  centre  of  gravity  in  its  revolution. 
And  the  surface  described  by  a  plaae  curve  revolving  in  a  similar 
way  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  generatinj^  curve  multiplied 
into  the  length  of  the  circular  aire  described  by  its  centre  of 
gravity. 
This  theorem  was  discovered  by  Guldin^  the  mathematician,  whose 
name  it  bears.     Gregory,  §  125.    M^Laurin,  Fluxion$^  §  236. 

The  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  centre'  of  gravity  is  of  great 
importance  in  almost  every  part  of  MechanicA.    Tba  frifewing 
are  some  of  the  most  useful  cases. 
'  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  line  bisects  it. 
The  jcentre  of  gravity  of  the  periaieter  of  a  polygon  may  be  found 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  line  ia  known  by  apply- 
ing  the  formoke,  §  61. 
.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  fireai  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  radius»  the 
chord,  and  the  arc.    Poissok,  §  104. 
The  centre  of  gravily  of  an  arc  of  a  cycloid,  that  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  vertex,  is  in  the  diameter  of  the  genera- 
ting circle  at  one  third  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  arc 
from  the  vertex.     Poissoir,  §  105. 
The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parabola  from  its  verier 

is  equal  to  three  fifths  of  the  axis.    Geeoo&t,  §  119. 
In  a  circular  sector,  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  fran  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  two  thirds  of  the 
radios,  the  chord,  and  the  corresponding  arc.    Poissox,  §  1 10. 
The  centres  of  gravity  of  the  surfaces  of  cvlinders,  cones,aMl  conic 
fhistrums,  «re  as  fiur  firom  the  origin  oi  ^  co-ordinates  as  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  plane  figures  which  are  their  vertical 
sections. 
.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hollow  and  a  sdid  cone  do  not  coinci|e> 
for  in  the  one, 

2a  3a 

x«9— -;  in  the  other,  z  ■■ —> 
3  4 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surfitce  of  a  sj^eric  segment  hisects 
its  versed  sine. 

In  a  conic  frustmm,  if  R  be  the  radius  of  the  greater  e^dt  «"  that 
tf  the  less,  and^  the  dtitude  of  the  irustram» 
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!«**.—— 

R«  +  Rr  +  r« 
The  nme  femala  will  terve  for  the  fnutram  of  any  regular  pyra- 
mid,  ufiiog  th«  sides  of  the  upper  and  lower  snitaces  instead  of 
Randf* 
In  the  solid  paraboloid : 

3 
.  In  a  frostfam  <^a  paraboloid : 
2R»+r« 

x^ih 

.   R<  4.  r>  GRioeBY,  §  124. 

THE   MECHANIC   POWERS. 

63.  A  Machine  is  an  instrument,  by  means  of  which  we  cbaiige 
the  direction  or  the  intensity  of  a  force,  or  both.    . 

64.  Complex  machines  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  cer- 
tain simpler  ones,  that  are  called  the  mechanic  powers. 

Of  these,  writers  on  mechanics  formerly  ennmerated  six,  tIz. 
1.  The  Lever.  2,  The  Wheel  aod  axle.  S.  The  Pnlley.  4.  The 
Inclined  plane.  5.  The  Wedge,  and  6.  The  Screw.  To  &efle 
modern  anthors  add  the  Fmucnlar  tnachine. 

The  Lever* 

65.  A  Lever  is  an  inflexible  bar^  whether  straight  or  crooked, 
and  resting  npcm  a  fixed  point,  that  is  call^ed  the  Fulcrumy  around 
which  it  can  move  freely. 

In  the  lever,  and  in  all  other  machines,  when  two  forces  are  ap- 
plied, one  of  which  is  intended  to  CQantervail  or  overcome  the 
resistaDce  of  the  other ;  the  first  of  these  is  called  the  power» 
the  second  the  weight. 

66.  There  are  three  kinds  of  lever  according  to  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  power,  the  weight,  and  the  fujcrum.  In 
the  first,  the  falcrum  is  between  the  power  and  the  weieht*  In 
the  second,  the  weight  is  between  the  power  and  the  falcrum. 
And  in  the  third,  the  power  is  between  the  falcrum  and  the 
weieht. 

67«  In  a  straight  lever,  if  the  power  and  weight  act  in  pan^llel 
directions,  they  are  in  eqailibrio  when  they  are  to  each  other 
inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum.  Poissoff,  addi^ 
turns, 

68.  In  any  lever  whatever,  and  in  any  direction  of  the  two 
forces  they  are  in  eqailibrio,  when  they  are  to  each  other  in- 
versely as  the  perpendicalars  let  fall  from  the  fulcrum  tipon 
♦heir  directions. 
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Tbete  properties  of  the  lever  may  be  denonstrated  diredlT}  bot 
tber  maj  also  be  deduced  from  the  theory  of  parallel  rorcea, 
aod  extended  to  any  number  offerees  whatsoerer ;  io  this  case, 
one  mi^t  be  supposed  to  act  at  the  fulcrum,  in  the  maimer 
described,  wheo  spe^ug  of  bodies  resting  upon  a  surface ;  un- 
less the  fulcrum  of  the  le?er  be  also  its  centre  of  gravity » it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  its  weight  into  consideration ;  this  may 
easily  be  done,  by  considering  it  as  a  force  applied  to  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  lever,  and  acting  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  lever  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  practical  mechanics,  both  in 
its  simple  state  and  combined.  The  most  usual  instances  of  its 
application  simply  are  as  follows^  viz. 

First  kind  of  lever.  The  quarry-crow,  handspikes,  scissars,  pokers, 
pincers,  snuffers,  &c. 

Second  kind  of  lever.  The  oars  and  rudders  of  vessels,  cutting 
knives  fixed  at  one  end,  doors  moving  on  their  hinges,  &c. 

Third  kind  of  lever.  Tongs,  sheep  shears,  a  ladder  raising  against 
a  wall.  In  this  kind  of  lever,  the  intensity  of  the  force  is  di« 
minished,  but  the  velocity  is  increased.  We  shall  hereaA<Br  see 
that  it  is  extensively  employed  by  nature,  in  the  organization  of 
animal  bodies. 

69.  A  Balance  is  also  one  of  the  applications  of  the  first  kind 
of  lever.  .  In  it  thearms  are  of  eaual  leneths;  hence,  as  equal 
weights  suspended  from  its  extremities  will  be  in  equilibrio,  it 
is  made  use  of  to  measure  unknown  weights  by  means  of  some 
given  standard. 

'  It  sopaetiroes  happens  that  the  arms  of  a  balance  may  be  made  of 
unequal  lengths  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  If  this  be  suspected, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  the  article,  first  in  one  scale,  and 
then  in  the  other ;  if  the  counterpoising  weights  in  these  dif- 
ferent positions  be  not  equal,  take  their  geometric  mean,  and  it 
will  be  (he  true  weight.  Grkgorv's  Mechanics,  133. 

A  balance,  when  well  constructed,  must  have  the  following  pro- 
perties. 1.  It  should  rest  in  a  horizontal  position,  when  loaded 
with  equal  weights.  2.  It  should  have  great  sensibility,  so  that 
a  very  small  addition  in  either  scale  will  disturb  the  equilibrium. 
3.  It  should  soon  return  to  rest,  after  having  been  put  in  motion 
by  a  change  of  the  weights. 

Of  all  weighing  machines,  a  good  balance  is  that  which  can  be  the 
most  depended  upon,  in  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  desired. 

70.  The  Steelyard  or  Statera  Romana,  is  another  of  the  ap- 
plications of  the  first  kind  of  lever.  Its  arms  are  unequal, 
and  the  weight  of  the  substance  under  experiment  is  ascertain- 
ed bv  the  distance  of  a  known  weight  from  the  fulcrum. 

The  steelyard  cannot  be  employed  where  a  great  degree  of  accu- 
racy is  desired,  bat  is  often  convenient  from  its  portability.  A 
very  compact  and  useful  form,  constructed  by  Mr.  Dearborn  of 
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BMtOD,  has  be^ii  iotroduced  into  the  costomB  of  the  United 
States. 
When  the  weight  to  be  found,  as  often  happens,  if  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  counterpoise,  the  centres  of  the  steeljard  are 
oot  loaded  with  much  more  than  half  the  weight  home  by  those 
of  a  balance,  employed  to  weigh  the  same  article;  hence,  the 
steeljard  may  at  times  be  used  to  weigh  wery  heavy  bodies^ 
One  has  beeq  constructed  for  this  purpose,  at  the  West  Point 
Fuundery, -which  is  capable  of  supporting  seyeo  tons,  and  is 
sensible  of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  5  pounds. 
Otbei  weisching  machines  haJFe  been  contrived,  to  act  by  a  combi- 
nation of  levers,  of  these  the  mot^t  elegant,  and  practically 
useful,  is  that  employed  in  England  for  weighing  loaded  wagons 
and  living  cattle  ;  it  is  called  the  Platform  Balance,  and  is  descri- 
bed by  Gregory,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  mechanics.  Likewise 
by  Le  bAOG  in  his  Receuil  des  Mtmoiret^  Vol.  2,  p.  Ml. 
This  has    also  been  constructed  with  gr.eat  neatness,  but  on  a 

smaller  sc<Je,  at  the  West  Point  Fouodery. 
71  •  VVlien  a  beam  carrying  a  weight  is  supported  in  a  horir 
zontal  position  by  two  props,  the  weights  which  the  props  sus* 
tain  are  inversely  proporti'^ned  to  their  distances  froxn  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  cf  the  weight.  Playfair,  §  128. 
'  72.  A  compound  Jever  is  a  combination  of  two  ormoreeim* 
pie  levers,  the  first  of  which  is  employed  to  turn  the  second  -^ 
^he  second  the  third,  and  so  on*  In  a  compound  lever,  equili- 
l)rium  exists  when  the  weight  is  to  the  power  as  the  product  of 
all  the  arms  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum  with  the  powec^is 
to  the  product  of  all  the  arms  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum 
with  the  wei^L 

The  Wheel  and  Axle. 

73.  The  wheel  and  axle  is  a  machine  that  (^onsists  of  a  cyfin- 
der,  and  a  wheel  having  a  common  axis,  at  the  two  extremities 
4>f  which  are  pivots  on  which  the  whole  may  turn.  The  power 
is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  the  weight  to  the 
drcamference  of  the  axle. 

74.  The  wheel  and  axle  is  in  equilibrio  when  the  powerss  te 
4be  weight  as  the  radius  of  the  axle  to  the  radius  of  the  wheeL 

The  wheel  and  axle  may  be  considered  as  a  lever,  so  -coatr-ived  as 
to  have  a  continnsd  motion  round  its  fulcrum. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  be  €onti« 
•nooasy  the  insertion  of  spokes  into  the  axle  is  sufficient — wind- 
lasses ttid  capstans  are,  In  consequence,  -modificatioas  -of  the 
wheel  and  axle« 

A  winch  is  alse  a  species  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

The  combinations  of  wheels  and  pinions,  so  useful  in  nrechanios^ 
are  also  redocible  to  the  wheel  and  axle ;  their  effect  may  he 
icakidated  by  the  followii^  propoaitiom 

20 
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75.  la  a  series  of  wfaeek  and  pinioitt,^  tequijibriaai  will 
exist  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  continual  product 
of  the  radii  of  all  the  pinions  is  to  the  continual  product  of  the 
radii  of  all  the  wheels. 

Wheels  and  axles  are  idso  sometimes  combined  together,  bj  cordg 
passing  oyer  one  wheel  and  the  foUowing  axle — The  equili- 
brium is  calculated  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  afooye 
proposition. 

The  number  of  teeth  on  the  circumference  of  wheels  beitig  to 
each  other  as  the  diameters,  the  proposition  is  often  expressed 
thug :  there  is  equilibrium  in  a  system  of  wheels  and  pinions, 
when  the  povrer  is  to  the  weight  as  the  continual  product  of  the 
teeth  in  the  pinions  is  to  the  continual  product  of  the  teeth  in 
the  wheels. 

76.  In  forming  the  teeth  of  wheels  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  determine  their  proper  curyature,  for  the  motion  ought  to  be 
communicated  equally,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  possible. 
The  most  adyantageous  curve  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  the 
Epicycloid.  The  Evolution  of  a  circle  has  also  been  proposed. 

See  Camus  on  ike  Tt^th  0f  W%««/«— Hachette,  Court  ElemerUaire 
dei  Machines — Bughaitan  on  the  teeth  of  wheeU, — In  order  that 
the  same  teeth  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  may  coincide  as  seldom  as 
possible,  the  numbers  of  them  upon  each  circumference  should 
be  prime  to  each  other.  The  ordinary  method  of  effecting  this 
is  to  add  one  to  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  wheel. 

T%e  Pulley. 

77.  The  pulley  is  a  wheel  moveable  upon  its  axis,  and  having  a 

f;rooye  cut  upon  its  circumference  through  which  a  cord  passes* 
t  is  enclosed  in  a  box  or  case,  that  is  called  its  block. 

A  pulley  is  either  fixed  or  moveable.  In  the  fixed  pulley  the  block 
remains  stationary,  in  the  moveable  pulley  it  rises  and  falls  with 
the  weight. 

A  fixed  pulley  does  not  alter  the  intensity  of  the  power,  but  merely 
changes  its  direction. 

In  a  moveable  pulley,  one  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  a  fixed 
point ;  the  power  is  applied  to  the  other,  either  directly  or 
through  the  intervention  of  a  fixed  pulley  ;  the  weight  is  sos« 
pended  from  the  block. 

This  kind  of  pulley  is  reducible  to  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  and 
the  power  is  evidently  enabled  to  balance  a  double  weight. 

Fixed  and  moveable  pulleys  may  be  combined  together  in  such  a 
way  as  greaUy  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  pewer.  £ach  dif- 
ferent combination  will  have  a  different  degree  of  advantage. 

To  be  more  conveniently  portable,  it  is  usual  to  place  all  the 
moveable  pulleys  in  one  Mock,  and  sometimes  on  one  axis  ;  one 
cord  only  is  employed,  which  is  wound  round  the  moveable 
pulleys,  and  an  equal  number  of  similarly^  amnged  fixed  pui- 
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leTS  alteraately.  !■  thii  combination,  eqoilibriiim  takes  place 
when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  one  to  twice  the  number  of 
moveable  palleys. 
The  simplest  combination  of  pullejs  is  that  where  a  nnohber  of 
moveable  pulleys  hang  in  a  diagonal  line  above  one  another^ 
each  doubling  the  power  of  the  one  beneath  it.  In  this,  while 
the  number  of  pulleys  increases  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
intensity  of  the  power  increases  in  geometrical  progression.  The 
pulley  IS  most  extensively  used  on  shipboard. 

TTu  Inclined  Plane. 

78.  Tb^  inclined  plane  is  a  mechanic  power,  consisting,  as  its 
name  imports,  of  a  plane  making  any  angle,  less  than  a  right 
angle,  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

79.  The  general  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  inclined  plane 
is,  that  the  power  should  be  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of  the 
plaoe  to  the  product  of  its  length  into  the  sine  of  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  the  power  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane.    Poisson,  §  97,  98. 

When  the  direction  of  the  power  is  parallel  to  the  plane,  equili- 
brium eiists,  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of 
the  plane  to  its  length,  or  as  the  sine  of  the  plane's  inclination  to 
the  radius. 

If  the  direction  of  the  power  is  parallel  to  the  base,  equilibrium 
exists,  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  to  the  base.     Poisaoii,  §  Additions. 

The  Wedge. 

80.  The  ordinary  form  of  a  wedge  is  a  triangular  prism  of 
wood  or  metal.  Its  section  is  usually  an  isoscelis  triangle  with 
a  very  acute  angle  at  the  vertex,  but  it  may  be  of  any  tnangular 
figure  whatsoever. 

81.  In  an  isosceles  wedge,  equilibrium  takes  place  when 
the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  to  its 
length. 

This  may  be  proved  by  considering  the  wedge  as  composed  of  two 
inclined  planes,  joined  together  at  the  base. 

82.  If  three  forces  be  applied  perpendicularly  to  the  three 
fides  of  a  scakne  wedee,  they  will  be  in  equilibrio  if  their  direc- 
tions  iiftteffseel  each  ouer  in  the  same  point,  and  if  they  are  to 
each  other  direedy  as  the  lengths  of  the  sides  ob  which  tibey  act. 
PoissoM,  §  AddMofiB. 

This  may  be  demonstrated  independently  of  the  consideration  of 
the  inclioed  phme,  and  the  properties  of  that  mechanic  power 
might  be  deduced  as  one  of  the  cases. 

The  mere  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  wedge  is  of  little  use 
in  practiciftl  mechanics.    The  wedge  is  generally  urged  by  per« 
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csmAqd,  and  its  effects  are  tbeo  geQerally  greater  tfaao  cmdd  be 

anticipated  from  the  theory. 
The  only  instance  when  a  wedge  acts  in  eqailibrio,  is  in  the  con- 

stroction  of  orchea. 
The  wedge  is  mach  ased  in  operatiTe  mechanics  ;  it  is  employed 

to  raise  heavy  weights  to  a  small  height ;  in  all  cutting  instni- 

HientSy  as  knives,  chissels ;  in  the  teeth  of  animals,  &c. 

83.  A  wedge  may  have  the  form  of  a  pyramid  as  well  as  of  a 
prism ;  if  ihe  faces  are  inclined  at  equal  angles  to  the  base,  the 
power  and  weight  are  in  equilibrio  when  the  first  is  to  the  last^ 
a>  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  radius. 

Piercing  instruments  of  all  kinds  are  applications  of  this  form  of 
the  wedge. 

The  Screw. 

84.  The  screw  is  a  spiral  groove  of  thread  winding  round  the 
surface  of  a  cylinder,  and  cutting  all  lines  drawn  upon  its  sur- 
face and  parallel  to  its  axis  at  equal  angles. 

This  spiral  may  be  either  on  the  inside  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
or  on  the  outside  of  a  solid  one,  and  the  screw  is  called  in  con- 
sequence the  interior  or  exterior  screw,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Both  must  be  combined  in  the  practical  application,  so  that  the 
groove  of  theiBxterior  receives  the  thread  of  the  interior  screw. 
'   The  simple  screw  might  properly  be  referred  to  the  principle  of  an 
incliaed  plane,  for  it  is  no  more  than  an  inclined  plane  wrapped 
round  a  cylinder ;  but  in  using  the  screw,  it  is  usual  to  apply 
the  power  to   the  ei^tremity   of  a    lever  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  it  thus  becomes  a  machine, 
'  compounded  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane. 

85.  In  the  screw,  the  power  and  the  weight  are  in  equilibrium, 
when  the  first  is  to  the  last  as  the  distance  between  any  two 
threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  circumference  described  by  the 
point  to  which  the  power  is  applied. 

The  screw  is  used  for  compressing  bodies  ;  it  thus  forms  part  of 
the  ordinary  printing,  and  of  many  other  presses  :  It  is  applied 
to  raise  great  weights  to  d  small  height. 

Under  the  head  of  hydraulic  engines  we  shall  treat  of  the  screw 
of  Archimedes,  used  for  raising  water. 

In  screws  constructed  of  hard  tnaterials,  the  distance  between  the 
threads  is  exactly  equal,  and  as  the  revolution  of  the  head  of  the 
screw  corresponds  to  the  passage  of  it  longitudinally  through  the 
distance  between  two  of  the  threads,  it  may  be  used  for  dividing 
space  Into  very  minute  parts.  On  this  principle  it  is  used  in 
dividing  astronomical  instruments,  and  in  reading  fff  their  di- 
visions.    Brewster,  Cyclopadia^  article  Graouatiojt. 

The  F\inicular  Machine. 

B6.  If  a  cord  be  attached  by  one  end  to  a  weight,  and  a  force 
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be  applied  at  the  other  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  no  mecha- 
nical advantage  will  be  gained.  But  if  the  same  cord  be  at- 
tached by  one  extremity  to  a  weight,  and  bj  the  other  to  an 
iramoyeable  point,  while  a  power  is  made  to  act  at  some  inter- 
mediate point  of  the  cord  in  a  given  direction,  it  will  exert  a 
force  upon  the  weight  of  a  different  intensity  from  its  own,  and 
draw  it  in  a  direction  also  different.  In  this  case,  a  rope  becomes 
a  machine.     Poisson,  §  Additions. 

87.  If  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  forces  through  the  interven- 
tioii  of  ropes,  the  assemblage  of  ropes  is  called  a  Funicular 
Machine. 

if  a  body  be  suspended  by  ropes  from  fixed  points,  it  is  stiN  a  fu* 
nicolar  machine,  for  we  may  suppose  powers  equivalent  in  mag- 
nitude and  direction  to  be  substitated  for  the  resistance  of  the 
points.     Pro5t,  ArduUetmre  HydratUiquey  6  248. 

88.  If  a  funicular  machine,  composed  of  ropes  attached  toi 
each  other,  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible,  be  in  equilibrio 
nrtder  the  action  of  any  number  of  forces  whatsoever ;  and  if 
these  forces  be  transported  so  as  to  act  parallel  to  their  original 
directions  upon  a  single  point  in  the  system,  it  will  be  kept  in 
equilibrio  under  their  joint  action.  Any  one  of  the  forces  will 
also  be  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  resultant  Of  all  the 
rest.     Front,  ArchUtcturt  HydratUique^  ^  247. 

.    89.  The  curve  which  a  chain  or  flexible  card  forms,  when 
suspended  from  its  extremities  and  acted  upon  by  gravity,  either 
alone  or  jointly  with  other  forces,  is  called  the  Catenaria. 
The  properties  of  the  CatenHrla  may  be  deduced  from  those  of  the 
funicular  machine.    See  PorssoN,  §  134  to  151. 

PRINCIPLE  or  VIRTUAL  VELOCITIES. 

90.  If  we  suppose  the  equilibrium  of  a  lever  to  be  for  an  in-^ 
stant  disturbed,  and  motion  to  take  place,  the  product  of  the 
power  into  the  velocity  with  which  its  point  of  application 
wout^  then  move,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  ihe  weight  into  the 
velocity  of  its  point  of  application. 

As  this  motion  does  not  actually  take  place,  the  velocity  is  styled 

Virtual, 
This  same  proposition  may  be  extended  to  the  cases  of  all  the 

other  mechanic  powers,  and  may  be  generalized  as  follows,  viis. 

91.  When  the  forces,  however  numerous,  that  act  upon  any 
machine  are  in  equilibrio,  if  each  force  be  multiplied  into  die 
virtual  velocity  of  its  point  of  application,  estimated  according 
to  its  direction,  the  sum  of  all  the  products  will  be  equal  to  no« 
thing. 

This  is  not  only  true  in  mechanics,  but  in  every  possible  system  of 
forces  in  equilibrio;  it  may  be  expressed  by  the  following; 
equation, 
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f  JP  +Py  +  P'f'^  +  &C.  mt  Q. 

Fy  F\  F%  kc  beiDS  the  several  forces,  and  p^p'y  p^  Uo.  their  re« 
specttre  virtual  vekcitiea.     Poissdir. 

This-  proposition  majr  not.  only  be  deduced  from  the  consideration 
of  the  eqailibriuoi  of  machines,  hot  may  be  demonstrated  di- 
rectly, as  is  done  by  La  Geanob  in  his  Mechaniqoe  Analytiqae* 
In  his  method  of  proceediog,  this  prbciple  becomes  the  funda- 
mental theorem  of  mechanics.  See  La  Grajtob,  Meekaniqu€ 
Analytique. 

OP  FBICTION. 

92.  Whenever  the  forces,  applied  to  the  several  points  of  a 
solid  body,  fulfil  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  that  Jbave  been 
previously  laid  down,  the  body  will  remain  at  rest.  The  weight 
of  the.  body^  itself  must  of  course  have  been  included  among  the 
forces,  as  if  it  were  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity  ia  a  direc- 
lidn  perfvdndictilar  to  the  horizon. 

As  far  as  our  investigations  have  hitherto  extended,  it  wouU 
appear  that  nottuog  more  is  necessary  to  put  the  body  in  motion 
Ifaaa  tiM  slightest  change  in  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  far« 
ees,  prddaciog  a  difference  in  the  result  of  the  equations  of 
equilibrium,  fn  practice,  however,  it  will  be  found,  that  if  a 
kodyitoest  on  a  plane  surface,  or  touch  a  fixed  obstacle,  a  physi- 
cal circumstance  that  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  view  wiU 
prevent  motion  following  an  apparent  destruction  of  equiHbri- 
'  UBQ*^  This  is  the/rtctton  which  takes  place  between  the  body 
and  the  obstacle. 

Frictioa  Hiay  he.  regarded  as  a  pamve  force,  for  it  cannot  of  itself 
begin  motion,  and  never  acts  but  in  opposition  to  motions  com* 
municated  by  other  forces.     Poisson,  §  126. 

93.  If  a  body  lie  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  it  will  remain  at 
rest,  and  will  press  the  plane  with  a  force  equal  to  its  o;vn 
weight.  If  the  plane  be  inclined  in  a  small  degree,  although 
the- Dody  does  not  begin  to  move,  the  pressure  on  the  plane  will 
be  diminished,  and  a  part  of  th^  weight  of  the  body  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  friction. 

The  exact  amoant  of  the  pressure  and  the  wei^t  supported  bj 
the  friction  may  be  found  by  the  theorems  of  the  resolution  of 
forces  ;  if  W  be  the  weight  and  t  the  angle  of  plane*s  inclination, 
P  the  pressure  and  w  the  part  supported  by  friction, 

P  sr  W.  cos.  1.        t»  =  W.  sin.  i.  Poisson,  §  («7. 

94*  If  the  inclination  of  the  platie  be  gradually  increased  until 
the  body  is  just  about  to  move,  the  value  of  zd,  at  that  instant, 
win  be  the  measure  of  the  friction. 
If /be  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure, 

/=tang.  t.  PoissoR,  ^  127. 
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This  AimUbefl  a  practical  method  of  »certaifiii^^  the  qmnlttj  of 
friction.  It  may  also  be  ascertained  by  fioding  the  we^t  which 
by  its  descent  oyer  a  pulley  is  sufficient  to  draw  the  body  under 
experiment  along  a  horizontal  plane.  The  latter  appeiirs  to  be 
the  most  accurate  method,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  a  body  at  r^t,  and  set  it  in 
motion,  is  greater  than  that  which  is  needed  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  a  moving  body. 

The  most  accurate  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  friction  are  those  of  Coulomb  and  Vince  :  the  lormer 
gained  the  prize  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  in  the  year 
1781.  The  latter  published  his  researches  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  British  Royal  Society  in  1785.  See  Tu£oricd£s  IkLkCHf- 
HAt  Simples  par  Coulomb,  Pari?,  1809,  and  Philosophical 
Transactions  Abridged,  vol.  15,  p.  654. 

A  summary  of  the  deductions  from  Coulomb's  experiments  is  to  be 
found  in  Prony,  §  11 73. 

95.  The  retardation  produced  by  friction  is  an  uniform  force. 
ViNCB,  §  3. 

This  also  agrees  with  CouIomb^s  experiments. 

96.  Friction  is  greatest  between  bodies  whose  surfaces  are 
roughs  and  is  lessened  by  polishing  them.    Poisson,  §  128. 

97.  Friction,  cateris  paribus^  h  greater  between  bodies  com- 
posed of  the  same  material  than  between  bodies  composed  of 
different  materials.     Poisson,  ^  128. 

98.  If  the  rubbing  surfaces  remain  the  same,  the  i^riction  in- 
creases with  the  pressure.     Poissoo?,  §  128. 

This  deduction  appears  to  agree  with  the  experiments  of  Coulomb, 
but  is  contradicted  by  those  of  Vince,  who  found  that  friction 
increases  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  pressure.  Bossut  aUo  men- 
tions the  same  fact,  and  adduces  the  case  of  a  ship  when  launch- 
ed in  support  of  his  opinion. 

99.  If  the  weight  continue  the  same,  the  quantity  of  surface 
has  no  influence  on  the  friction.     Poisson,  §  123. 

This  is  also  denied  by  Mr.  Vince,  who  found  the  friction  affected, 
although  in  a  venr  small  degree,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  surfa- 
ces in  contact,  in  practice,  however,  the  increase  of  the  fric- 
tion with  the  pressure,  and  its  not  being  affected  by  the  surface^ 
may  be  assumed  as  true,  without  any  risk  of  error. 

100.  Friction  is  very  much  lessened  by  making  the  moving 
body  roll  instead  of  sliding.  The  cause  of  friction  appears  lo 
lie  in  the  porosity  of  bodies ;  their  surfaces  are  covered  with 
projections  and  cavities;  when  one  body  lies  upon  another, 
the  excrescences  of  the  one  fall  into  the  pores  of  the  other,  and 
it  requires  a  certain  force  to  disengage  them.  Thi^  must  be 
done  either  by  raising  the  one  body  from  the  other,  or  by 
breaking  down  the  projections  that  interfere  with  the  motion. 
COVLOMB,  §96  to  101. 
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31»s  bjpothesis  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  facts.  ^ 

The  effect  of  polishing  is  doe  to  the  f«moothing  of  the  asperities. 
Oil,  tallow,  plumbago,  &c.  fill  up  the  cavities.  In  rolling  bodies, 
the  asperities  do  not  need  to  be  broken  down  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  moving  bodj  from  the  other  in  order  to  disen- 
gage their  parts  ;  this  is  done  by  the  very  action  of  rolling. 

Friction  is  very  much  increased  when  a  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
moving  body  sufficient  to  prevent  the  prominent  parts  ol  it  from 
being  separated  from,  and  raised  oat  of  the  cavities  of  the  other. 

Upon  this  principle  we  may  account  for  the  very  powerful  effect 
of  fixed  roHers  in  shaping  and  flattening  bars  and  plates  of 
metal. 

101.  These  experimetrts  and  laws  furnish  the  principles  of 
Ae  practical  methods  of  diminishrng  friction. 

Friction  may,  in  practice,  be  lessened  in  various  ways. 

1.  The  rubbing  body  may  be  drawn  in  a  direction  inclining  op* 
wards  from  the  plane  on  which  it  rests.  In  this  manner  a  part 
of  the  force  will  be  applied  to  raise  the  projections  of  the  one 
surface  from  the  cavities  of  the  other. 

2.  The  asperities  may  be  smoothed  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
polishing. 

3.  The  cavities  may  be  filled  up  with  oil,  grease,  plumbago,  &c. 

4.  The  body,  instead  of  sliding,  may  he  madeto  r^ll,  or  if  this  be 
impossible,  it  may  be  laid  upon  rollers,  or  on  a  wheel  carriage. 
The  value  of  wheels  and  rollers  arises  partly  from  the  physical 
circumstance  already  mentioned,  and  partly  from  a  mechanical 
advantage  possessed  by  the  power  applied  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion. 

Rollers  put  under  a  heavy  body  diminish  the  friction  in  the  greatest 
degree  possible  if  they  are  spheres  or  cylinders,  and  oot  con- 
strained to  move  round  a  fixed  axis.  In  wheels,  the  conversion 
of  sliding  into  rolling  is  less  complete.     Platfair,  §  165. 

5.  Under  certain  circumstances,  friction  wheels  and  rollers  may  be 
Introduced  with  great  advantage. 

Two  of  the  most  elegant  applicaticrns  of  friction  wheels  are  to  he 
found  in  the  machine  of  Atwood,  and  the  patent  blocks  of  the 
•         late  Mr.  Garnett,  of  New-Brunswick,  N.  J. 

6.  Friction  may  be  lessened  by  cajiising  heterogeneous  bodies  to 
move  agmnst  one  another,  instead  of  homogeneous  ones.  Be- 
sides the  above  methods,  if  Mr.  Vince's  experiments  be  cor- 
rect, there  are  some  few  instances  where  a4vantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  diminution  of  the  surface. 

162.  Friction  is  one  of  the  causes  which  operate  to  bring 
bodies  moVingupon  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  rest.  A  simple 
knowledge  of  its  action,  as  a  retarding  force,  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  futility  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  seek  for  the  pbrpetual 
motion. 

103.  Although  friction  destroys  motioTn,  and  generates  none, 
it  is  of  essential  use  in  mechanics*    It  is  the  t:ause  of  the  stabt- 
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lity  of  machines,  and  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  the  force  of 

animals.  PLArvAia,  §  172* 
Nails,  screws,  or  bolts,  woald  be  of  qo  use  in  bolding  the  parts  of 
a  machiDe  or  building  together,  were  it  not  for  their  frictioo. 
The  wedge  would  be  forced  back  at  each  interval  between  the 
blows  that  urge  it.  The  pulley  would  not  be  mo?ed  by  the  cord 
passing  over  it.  Arches  erected  upon  the  best  principles  would, 
if  friction  did  not  exist,  be  forced  from  their  equilibrium,  and 
thrown  down  by  a  very  trifling  weight. 

104.  When  a  machine  is  in  equilibrio,  under  the  action  of 
the  power  and  weight,  it  will  not  be  ready  to  move  until  an  ad- 
dition be  made  to  the  power  that  is  equal  to  the  friction. 

In  the  lever,  if  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  to  the  friction  be  as  n  to 
1.  If  P  be  the  power,  W  the  weight,  and  a  the  length  of  the 
arm  to  which  the  power  is  applied ;  the  expression  for  the  ad*- 
dition  required  to  overcome  the  frictioo  will  be 

—  (P  +  W) 

na  Playfair,  §  169* 

Of  the  elementary  machines,  the  lever  and  inclined  plane  have, 
the  least  frictioo,  the  screw  and  the  wedge  the  most. 

OF  THE  STIFFNESS  OF  ROPES. 

105.  The  resistance  which  ropes  oppose  to  the  effort  of  a 
force  tending  to  bend  ihem  has  a  great  analogy  to  friction.  It 
is,  like  it,  a  constant  quantity  that  does  not  depend  on  the  velo* 
city,  being  always  the  same  in  the  same  rope  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    Prony,  §  1206. 

,  The  best  experiments  on  the  stiffness  of  ropes  were  made  by  Cou- 
lomb, and  are  detailed  in  the  work  already  quoted  ;  an  abstract 
of  them  is  given  by  Prony. 

106.  In  ropes  the  resistance  to  a  power  applied  to  ben^  them 
increases  with  some  determinate  power  of  the  diameter,  which 
we  shall  call  n. 

in  new  ropes  n  =  2. 

In  old  ropes    n  =  f .  Prony,  §  1208. 

107.  The  resistances  also  are  directly  as  the  tensions  and  in- 
versely as  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  round  which  ihey  are 
wound.     Prony,  !^  1208. 

108.  The  friction  of  a  rope  which  is  wound  round  a  cylindrr 
Hicreases  in  geometrical  progression  while  the  number  of  turns 
increases  in  arithmetical  progression. 

By  means  of  the  above  property  we  may  explain  the  great  value 
of  this  kiuJ  of  resistance,  when  it  is  witched  to  oppose  a  sudden 
check  to  the  motion  of  a  body,  or  to  make  fast  the  end  of  a  ropa 
that  is  violently  strained.     Plavfafr,  §  171. 

Vol.  IV.  20* 
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8TREV&TH  er  MATKEIAL8. 

No  real  improTement  has  been  made  io  the  theoretic  coos^erm^ 
fioD  of  the  ftohject  of  the  strength  with  which  materials  resist 
a  strain  applied  to  break  them,  since  the  time  of  Galileo.     Id 
order  to  sobject  the  resistance  of  solids  to  calculation,  he  sap- 
posed  them  to  be  composed  of  a  aiimber  of  fibres  parallel  to  each 
otb^r ;  and  that  when  the^  broke,  the  fracture  commenced  at 
one  of  the  edges  and  termmated  at  the  other,  round  which  the 
solid  tamed  as  if  upon  a  hinge. 
This  hypothesis,  altftioagh  not  abeolotelj  true,  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  dedoctions  that  agree  in  a  remarkable' manaer  with  ex* 
periment 
109*  If  a  beam  of  wood  whose  section  is  any  ff^tn  figure 
having  its  area  sr  a*,  have  one  end  firmly  fixed  in  a  wall;  iff 
b&the  lateral  strength  of  each  fibre ;  d  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  section  from  the  edge  where  the  fracture  ter- 
minates, and  rourid  which  the  beam  (according  to  the  above 
hypothesis)  turns  as  a  hinge ;  let  /  be  the  length  of  the  beam, 
and  W  the  weight,  that,  when  hung  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  is 
just  sufficient  to  break  it. 

W  = 

/  Playfair,  §  231. 

tVhen  a  beam,  instead  of  projecting  from  a  wall,  is  supborted 
at  both  ends,  it  must  break  in  the  middle,  and  the  termination  of 
the  fracture  will  be  on  ihe  upper  side  \  and  hence  when  a  rec« 
tangular  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  its  strength  is  twice 
a9  great  as  when  it  is  supported  at  one  end  only.    Pi^tfair, 

Hi  If  a  rectangular  beam  be  supported  at  the  ends  by  two 
propsi^  and  a  weight  be  laid  on  the  middle  to  break  it ;  the 
strength  of  it  will  be  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  when  the  breadth 
is  given. 

Hence,  the  strength  of  beams  of  the  same  material  are  to  one 

another  as  their  breadths  and  the  squares  of  their  depths.    And 

this  is  true,  whether  they  be  aH  sapported  at  both  ends  or  all 

at  on^  ^nd  only. 

If  several  beams  be  laid  one  upon  the  other,  they  are  not  able 

to  bear  a  greater  weight  than  when  laid  side  by  side. 
The  same  rectangular  t^m  is  strongest  when  laid  with  Its  nar- 
rowest side  op.    And  it  is  as  much  stronger  in  this  position 
than  in  the  other,  as  the  greatest  breadth  of  its  section  is  greater 
than  the  least.     Emerson's  Mechania^  §  5. 
1 19*  If  a  beam  be  supported  at  both  ends,  and  a  given  weight 
be  laid  upon  it,  the'  strain  upon  it  will  bf  proportioned  to  its 
length. 
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The  ttrengths,  therefbre*  of  beAOM  of  the  same  material,  and  pressed 

by  equal  weights,  are  ioversely  as  their  lengths.     But  where 

the  power  which  tends  to  break  a  beam  is  its  own  weight,  its 

action  increase?  with  the  sqnare  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  for 

the  weight  of  beams  of  equal  sections  is  as  the  length.    £mbr.* 

sow,  §  6. 

113*  A  beam  whose  section  is  a  triangle^  and  which  is  sup* 

ported  at  both  ends,  is  twioe  as  strong  when  the  edge  is  upper- 

jnost  as  it  is  when  the  opposite  side  is  highest*     Gafiooav, 

§177- 

114.  The  lateral  strengths  of  two  cylinders  of  the  same  nna- 
terial,  and  of  equal  length  and  weight,  one  of  which  is  hollow* 
and  the  other  solid,  are  to  each  other  as  the  diameters  of  their 
•nds. 
Nature  appears  to  make  great  use  of  this  principle  in  her  work*, 
where  in  innumerable  instances  the  strength  of  substances  is 
greatly  augmented   without  increasing  their  weight:  for  in- 
stance, in  the  bones  of  animals  ;  the  feathers  of  birds ;  the  stalks 
of  reeds,  grasses,  &c. 
In  the  arts  there  are  very  many  cases  where  hollow  cylinders 
may   with  great  advantage,  be  substituted  for  solid  ones  of  equal 
or  eren  greater  weights.     This  is  more  especially  the  case 
when  metallic  shafts  are  employed,  for  some  etperiments  would 
aippear  to  show  that  a  hollow^  metallic  beam  is  stronger  than  • 
soUd  one  of  the  same  material  and  equal  diameter.     Gabooby. 

§  in. 

lid*  Upon  the  same  h?pothesis  from  which  the  above  theo» 
rems  have  been  deduced,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the 
stren^h  of  a  beam,  in  an  inclined  position,  is  to  its  strength  in 
a  horizontal  position,  to  resist  a  vertical  pressure,  as  the  square 
of  radius  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  elevation*  Greoort, 
§486. 

This  does  not  agree  with  esperiment,  for,  if  it  were  true,  the 
strength  of  an  upright  pillar  would  be  infinite.  The  strength 
of  beams  of  wood  is,  however,  very  much  increased,  by  mak- 
ing the  pressure  act  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 

116.  Large  beams  and  bars  are  in  much  greater  danger  of 
breaking  than  small  ones ;  and  what  appear:;}  nrm  and  strong  in 
a  model,  may,  when  executed  on  a  large  scale,  fall  to  pieces  bj 
its  own  weight.  Thus  we  find  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  works 
of  art,  and  even  of  those  of  nature.  For  in  all  ca^es  whatever, 
the  strength  of  bodies  increases  only  as  the  square  of  their  simi- 
lar dimensions,  while  the  energy  ot  the  power  applied  to  break 
theni  increases  with  the  cube. 

The  best  experiments  on  the  strength  of  wood  of  different  sorts 
are  those  of  BuffoQ. 
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Experiments  on  tde  strength  of  wood  god  iron  have  been  made 
with  much  accuracy  by  Banks  in  England.  They  are  to  be' 
found  in  Gregory ^8  Mechanics,  vol.  i.  §  191. 

Experiments  on  the  strength  of  white  ouurble,  made  by  Professor 
Robinson  of  Edinburgh,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  work. 

116.  Ill  combining  together  pieces  of  wood,  or  any  other 
materials  in  machines,  or  in  the  erection  of  buildings ;  ihe  parts 
of  each  piece,  and  the  several  pieces,  must  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  strength  may  be  always  proportioned  to  the  strain  they  are 
lo  endure.     Emerson,  §  5. 

The  most  important  application  of  this  subject  is  to  the  theory  of 
architecture.  The  architecture  that  is  now  practised  in  differ* 
^  ent  parts  of  the  world,  or  of  which  remains  are  to  be  still  seen, 
appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  several  different  sources  : 
Ciiinese  architecture  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  tent  of  their 
Tartar  ancestors  ;  Egyptian  architecture,  from  the  caves  occu- 
pied as  dwellin|2;8  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  Gre* 
cian  archiiecture,  from  the  log  hut. 

The  Pyramid  is  an  improvement  upon  the  earthen  tumulus,  and 
the  rich  ornaments  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  aj-e  copied,  in  a 
more  costly  and  lasting  material,  from  the  temples  of  wicker 
work  erected  by  the  Northern  nations. 

117.  When  a  beam  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  it 
becomes  a  pillar,  which,  if  of  a  circular  section  and  regular  pro- 
portion, is  calli^d  a  column.  By  the  investigations  of  La  Grange, 
it  would  appear  that  a  cylindrical  form  is  the  strongest  to  resist 
flexure.  When,  however,  we  take  into  view  thnt  a  column  has 
not  only  the  superincumbent,  but  its  own  weight  to  support,' 
and  that  the  pressure  on  its  lower  parts  will  in  consequence  be 
greater  than  that  upon  the  upper,  it  is  evident  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lower  parts  should  be  somewhat  increa^d,  and  this 
is  always  done  in  practice.  Young's  Lectures  on  JVat.  PhiL 
§14. 

The  best  outline  for  a  column  is  a  curve  that  is  convex  externally. 
And  this  is  not  only  the  strongest,  but  the  most  graceful  shape. 

When  a  column  is  fixed  upon  a  solid  base,  and  without  having  any 
weight  to  support,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  fluid ;  the  best 
form  for  the  outline  is  a  curve  concave  towards  the  exterior. 
We  find  instances  of  such  columns  in  nature,  in  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  at  the  insertion  of  their  branches.  Smeaton,  who  first 
observed  this,  has  used  it  with  great  success  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse.  Smeaton,  History  of  ike 
Eddy  stone, 

A  wall  should  also  be  thinner  at  top  than^at  bottom;  and  this  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  in  most  cases  the  weight  is  distributed 
among  several  floors  instead  of  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  w^h 
You»o,  §  Lecture  14. 
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Of  Arches. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  treating  the  theory  of  arches  is  to  consider 
them  as  composed  ot  a  number  of  truncated  wedges,  kept  in 
place  by  their  mutual  pressure,  and  free  to  move  upon  eadi 
other  by  the  smallest  change  in  the  conditions  of  equilibrium* 
Friction,  as  well  as  the  cohesive  power  of  the  cement,  are  left 
out  of  the  question.  The  following  are  some  of  the  deductioai 
from  this  hypothesis. 

118.  In  any  arch  composed  of  a  number  of  wedges,  as  de- 
scribed above,  thewedges  will  be  in  equilibrio  when  they  are  to 
each  other  respectively  as  the  portions  cut  by  the  prolongations 
of  their  joints  from  a  line  passing  horizontally  through  the 
apex  of  the  arch. 

The  truncated  wedges,  of  which  an  arch  is  composed,  are  caHel 
Foussoin.     They  are  usually  of  an  uneven  number. 

The  central  vou5soir  is  called  the  Keystone. 

The  surfaces  where  the  voussoirs  rest  upon  each  other  are  called 
JoinU. 

The  interior  curve  of  an  arch  is  called  the  Intrados^  the  exterior 
the  Exirados. 

^hutfnent$  are  the  masses  ot  masonry  that  support  the  arch.  The 
beginning  of  the  arch  is  called  the  Spring  of  the  arch,  the  middle 
the  Crown,  and  the  part  between  the  crown  and  the  spring  is 
termed  the  Impost.  Playfair,  §  224.  Huttok,  Tracts^ 
vol.  i. 

119.  In  a  circular  arch,  the  weights  of  the  voussoirs  should 
be  as  the  difference  of  the  tangents  of  the  arcs  reckoned  from 
i^e  crown.     Playfair,  §  224.     Hutton,  ubi  supra. 

The  whole  mass  of  masonry  is  supposed  to  be  cut  by  prolongations 
of  the  joints,  so  as  to  extend  the  voussoirs  to  its  upper  surface- 

120.  if  the  weights  of  the  voussoirs  be  all  equal,  and  their 
lower  surfaces  straight  lines,  the  polygon  which  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions oi  equilibrium,  is  the  funicular  polygon  ;  or  if  it  become 
a  curve,  ii  is  the  Catenaria. 

The  equation  of  the  catenaria  is         

A  +X  +  y/2ax  +  x^ 
y;=A  X  hyp.  log. — 


A 

A  being  a  constant  quantity  that  can  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment.    See  Playfair,  §  228. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  a  catenaria  is  that  the  chain  or 
cord,  by  whose  suspension  it  is  formed,  has  its  centre  of  gravity 
lower  than  if  it  were  disposed  in  any  other  line. 

When  it  is  wished  to  construct  an  arch  of  pieces  of  timber,  that 
shall  be  in  equiUbrio,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  hang 
a  model  composed  of  a  system  of  smaller  but  similar  pieces  con- 
nected together  by  pivots,  from  two  points,  whose  distance  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  span  of  the  arch  to  be  constructed  at 
(he  lengths  of  the  pieces  of  the  model  do  to  those  which  are  to 
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be  Qsed.  The  polycoD  formed  io  this  way  will  be  tiinilar  to  u 
larger  one,  which,  if  inyerted,  will  hare  the  thrusts  of  all  its 
parts  in  equilibrio.     Huttoit,  yo\,  i.  p.  20. 

If  the  Foussoirs  be  not  of  equal  weights,  an  arch  of  eqoilibratioo 
may  be  found  by  hanging  from  a  number  of  points  in  a  catenaria, 
cords  or  chains  that  represent  in  weight  and  magnitude  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  arch  to  be  constructed.  The  new  curve 
thus  formed  is  an  arch  of  equilibration.  Hvttov,  vol.  i.  p.  31* 
Ekcyclopcdia  Britannica,  Supplement. 

The  chain  bridges  constructed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  James  Fin- 
ley,  of  which  there  are  beautiful  examples  upon  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  Nishamony,  assume  naturally  the  abore  form,  and  at 
their  vibrations  are  unimpeded,  are  always  in  equilibrio.  See 
Port  Folio  for  1810.  ' 

A  bridge  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Finley,  has  been  lately 
erected  over  the  Tweed  in  Great  Britain,  by  Captain  Samuel 
Brown.     Eoiif  burgh  Journal  for  October,  1821. 

Except  io  the  two  cases  of  a  chain  bridge,  and  a  balanced  roof  or 
arch  of  timber,  the  above  theory  is  of  no  value  in  practice. 

121.  When  the  voussoirs  that  compose  an  arch  are  laid  upoD 
one  another  in  the  process  of  building,  so  far  from  being  free  to 
move  upon  each  other,  it  is  found  that  they  will  not  slide  down- 
wards until  the  inclination  of  the  joint  becomes  nearly  40  de- 
grees.    Gauthiiy,  Construction  des  Fonts, 

This  is  still  further  increased  by  the  action  of  the  cement,  and 
thus  it  will  happen,  that  an  arch  which  fulfils  none  of  the  cod« 
ditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  hypothesis  shall  be  stable,  while 
an  arch  of  equilibration  may  be  crushed  by  its  parts  acting  in  « 
manner  so  different  from  the  hypothesis. 

122.  When  an  arch  of  any  description  is  loaded  with  a  weight 
that  is  nearly  sufficient  to  break  it,  experience  shows  that  each 
half  has  a  tendency  to  divide  into  two  parts ;  the  joints  of  the 
yousso  rs  near  the  key-stone  opening  at  the  arch,  while  the  joints 
of  those  nearest  the  spring  open  at  the  opposite  8ide»  Lksaqe, 
Recetdl  des  Memoirts.  vol.  2. 

The  points  of  division  between  the  two  parts  are  called  the  points 
of  rupture.  A  knowledge  of  their  situiition  is  indispensable  in 
as€ertaining  the  proper  weight  of  piers  and  abutments  to  sup- 
port the  pressure  of  arches.  Formuls  for  finding  them  are 
given  by  Gauthby,  vol.  I.  p.  325.  et  seq. 

123.  The  thickness  of  the  key-sione  of  an  arch  might  be  na 
more  than  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  being  crushed  by  the 
Superincumbent  weight ;  its  breadth  no  more  than  will  include 
a  mass  of  material  sufficient  to  resist  the  horizontal  pressure  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  arch. 

In  practice  a  greater.thickness  should  be  given  in  order  to  sustain 
sudden  shocks ;  in  almost  all  bridges,  however,  the  thickness  of 
Jhe  keystone  is  made  greater  than  is  necessary. 
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Perrohet'8  nile  for  the  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  keystone  is 
as  follows,  Tiz : 

To  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  arch,  add  one 
foot,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  one  line  for  eyery  foot  of  jpan  ;  * 
the  remainder  will  be  the  thickness  of  the  keystone. 

This  rule  of  Perronet*s,  although  it  gives  rise  to  a  construction  of 
arches  apparently  more  bold  than  of  almost  any  artist  who  pre« 
ceded  him,  does  not  give  as  low  a  value  as  might  be  deduced 
upon  the  principle  we  have  laid  down. 

A  brid^  constructed  by  Inigo  Jones  over  the  Conway,  at  Llanrost^ 
in  North  Wales,  has  the  keystone  of  its  centre  arch  thinner 
than  any  of  Perronet*s,  and  it  has  stood  for  two  centuries. 

It  has  been  usual  to  give  piers  the  same  thickness  as  abutments, 
and  where  arches  are  constructed  separately  this  is  necessary, 
but  when  two  arches  press  horizontally  against  each  other,  the 
pier  may  be  made  much  smaller,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  strong. 
Narrow  piers,  in  bridges,  are  attended  with  the  advantage  of 
leaving  a  wider  passage  for  the  water. 

124.  The  principal  application  of  the  theory  of  arches  is  to 
the  construction  of  bridges.  Five  different  kinds  of  material 
are  employed  in  building  them,  viz.  stone,  wood,  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron  in  the  shape  of  chains,  and  ropes. 

The  magnitude  of  the  arches  of  bridges  must  be  suited  to  the  lo* 
cality  where  they  are  erected,  and  will  be  limited  by  the 
strength  of  the  material.  The  largest  arches  of  stone  ever 
constructed  were  those  of  the  Bridge  of  Trajan  over  the  Da* 
nube;  their  span  was  180  English  feet;  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  span  of  the  Waterloo  bridge  is  no  more  than  120  feet; 
that  of  Neuilly  over  the  Seine,  125  feet. 

In  wood,  arches  may  be  of  greater  magnitude ;  the  bridge  erected 
by  Wemwag  over  the  Schuylkill  has  a  span  of  340  feet.  The 
length  of  the  famous  bridge  of  Schaffliausen  was  no  more  than 
366  feet,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  arches. 

125.  The  principles  of  Dome-vaulting  have  been  investi* 
gated  upon  the  same  hypothesis  as  those  of  arches.  The  re« 
suits,  however,  are  of  little  yalue  in  practice.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  vault  must  either  be 
xounterbalanced  by  heavy  loads  of  material  resting  perpendi- 
cularly on  its  spring,  or  counteracted  by  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance- Thus  in  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  the 
▼molt  is  much  thicker  near  its  circumference  than  at  iis  centre, 
and  its  exterior  figure  a  less  arc  of  a  greater  circle  than  the  in- 
terior  section,  which  is  a  semicircle  ;  in  gothic  vaults  the  but- 
tresses are  loaded  with  heavy  pinnacles,  and  the  domes  of  Sh 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  are  eipbraced  by 
strong  chains. 
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The  cottstractioD  of  domes  is  easier  and  less  liable  to  accidentlliaa 
that  of  arches.  To  many  cases  they  may  be  boilt  without  centres 
of  carpentry. 

Each  course  keys  itself ;  they  may  therefore  have  large  opeoiog^ 
ID  the  centre  fur  the  admission  of  light. 


SELECT. 


Art.  I. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  [of  the  British  House 
of  Commons]  to  whom  the  several  Petitions  complaining  of  the 
jbeprtssed  State  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  referred. 

[Quarterly  Review — Oct  1821. — Extract.'] 

We  agree  fully  with  the  committee  that  our  present  com  laws 
ought  to  be  abolished.  We  agree  with  them  as  to  the  propriety 
both  of  constantly  permitting  importation,  and  of  subjecting  it 
at  present  to  a  duty.  With  the  principle  on  which  they  propose 
to  assess  that  duty,  we  utterly  disagree ;  but  with  less  paui,  as  it 
appears  ^o  us  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  agreement  with 
other  parts  of  the  report  That  principle,  under  different  dis- 
guises, is  throughout  the  same — prohibition — a  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  until  the  indefinite  period  shall  come,  when  that 
market  shall  be  so  much  improved  as  to  afford  to  the  capitals 
now  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poorest  and  most  expen- 
sive soils  now  under  tillage,  the  average  profit  of  capital ;  that  is^ 
until  prices  rise,  or  nearly  rise,  to  those  of  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  as  expressed  in  our  altered  currency.  The  duty  is  to  be 
such,  first,  as  will  protect  the  capitals  now  vested  in  agriculture 
from  an  unequal  competition  in  the  home  market  All  that  dis- 
tinguishes such  a  protection  from  the  strictest  monopoly,  is  the 
word  '  unequal.'  And  we  can  allow  it  to  produce  such  a  distinc- 
tion, only,  by  supposing  it  to  express  a  competition  which  re- 
duces the  profit  of  the  capital  against  which  it  operates,  below 
the  average  profit  of  capital  in  other  employments.  But  until 
the  period  we  have  alluded  to  shall  have  arrived,  any  competi- 
tion whatever  with  our  agricultural  capitalists  would  reduce  their 
profits  further  than  they  now  are  below  the  average  profit  of  ca- 
pital in  other  employments.  If  the  present  supply  finds  no  de- 
mand at  a  price  which  remunerates  the  grower  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  it,  much  less  would  an  increased  supply  find  such 
a  demand. 

Mte.  The  wailt  of  space  preTents  our  enlarging  this  extract  from  the 
^uarierfy.  The  reader  will  observe  some  confusioo  in  the  Roman  nmnerals 
of  the  succeeding  articles — which  are  made  corpect  in  the  list  of  ComtektsI 
Ed.  L.  ^  5.  R. 
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A»T.  IH.  Tkt-  Oce^atMn  of  Amdia  Lland,  by  M  Gregor^  fyc. 
Sketches  of  the  Province  of  East  Florida  ;  and  Anecdotes  U- 
Instrative  of  the  Habits  and  Manners  of  the  Seminole  Indians : 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Detail  of  the  Seminole  War, 
and  the  Execution  of  Arbudinot  and  Ambrister.  8vo.  pp.  328« 
London.  1819. 

Eclectic  Review — Aug.  1881. 

The  wild  speculations  which  have  sent  so  many  high  and 
restless  spirits  to  misery  and  a  grave  in  the  swamps  and  wastes 
of  South  America,  seem,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  chastised  into 
a  temperate  estimate  of  the  unprofitable  sufferings  inevitablv^t- 
tendant  on  their  romantic  wanderings.  The  chain  of  evidence 
is  too  extended  and  consistent  to  admit  of  any  plausible  doubt 
respectmg  the  sanguinary  dispositions  with  which  the  war  of 
liberty,  as  it  is  called,  is  carried  on,  or  the  enthre  absence  of  moral 
and  military  principle  in  the  modes  of  conducting  this  predatory 
and  piratical  contest.  But,  previously  to  the  ascertainment  of 
these  disgraceful  circumstances,  tiiere  was  much  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  strife,  to  excite  the  ardent  feeling  of  the  army  of 
martial  adventurers  thrown  upon  society  in  idleness  and  poverty 
by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  Eager  to  escape  from 
the  miseries  of  half-pay,  and,  in  some  instances,  actuated  by  a 
igenerous  sympathy  with  a  cause  apparendy  pure  and  glorious, 
numbers  or  these  gallant,  but  unthinking  men,  listened  to  the  at-r 
tractive  delusions  held  forth  by  interested  and  unprincipled  indi- 
viduals, and  rushed  headlong  on  a  career  of  privation  and  dis- 
ease, terminating  in  miserable  death.  Some  of  the  few  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  have  told  their  melancholy 
tale :  and  the  salutary  effect  has  been,  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
tiiese  infatuated  proceedings.  The  Author  of  the  present  volume 
has  added  his  confirmation  to  the  mass  of  testimony  already 
before  the  world ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  has  given 
proof  of  ability  in  the  management  of  his  materials.  He 
should,  however,  have  been  aware  that,  in  a  story  of  desperate 
enterprize,  romantic  circumstance,  and  hazardous  deliverance,  a 
distinct  and  direct  authentication  is  Indispensably  requisite  ;  and 
that,  with  eveiy  disposition  to  place  confidence  in  the  veracity  of 
the  Writer,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  will  inevitably  connect  itself 
with  the  concealment  of  his  name. 

In  1817,  a  party  of  fine  young  men,  deceived  by  the  bound- 
less promises  of  individuals  styling  themselves  the  accredited 
agents  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  embarked  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  on  board  the  Ttvo  Friends^  with  extravagant  expecta- 
tions, splendid  uniforms,  and  a  slender  sea-stock.  Their  provi- 
sions were  of  the  most  unpalatable  description ;  rancid  salt 
meats  purcl^s^  at  the  sales  of  condemned  naval  stores,  mouldy 
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fcisciiity  and  transparent  pigs,  are  enamerated  among  the  deKca* 
ciies  provided  for  the  consamption  of  these  craving  warriors.  In 
this  condition,  they  arrived  at  Madeira,  where  they  succeeded  in 
procuring  more  substantial  fare;  but  their  conduct  on  shore  was 
so  outrageous  as  to  expose  them  to  ccMisiderabk  hazard,  and  to 
render  the  condition  of  succeeding  visiters  much  more  uiqalea- 
sant,  owing  to  the  strict  regulations  adopted  in  consequence. 

Their  arrival  at  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  dbsipated  all  their 
golden  dreams  of  wealth  and  aggrandisement,  by  awakening  them 
to  the  convicdon  that  they  had  been  made  the  dupes  of  a  gross 
and  infamous  deception.  They  had  been  instructed  to  present 
themselves  before  die  confidential  agent  of  the  Venezuelan  Re- 
public, and  to  await  firom  him  their  further  desdnation,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  a  stipulated  sum  in  liquidation  of  the  expenses 
p(  their  outfit.  It  was  soon  found  that  no  such  officer  resided 
on  the  island,  and  that  the  representations  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  afiairs  on  the  Spanish  Main,  were  equaUy  veracious  with 
the  other  assurances  which  had  been  so  liberally  advanced  in  the 
entire  absence  of  all  substantial  encouragement  Their  situation 
Was  now  wretched  in  the  extreme :  few  of  them  had  any  pecuni- 
ary resources,  and  the  charity  of  the  Danish  officers  and  mer- 
chants had  been  previously  pressed  upon  most  heavily  by  the  as- 
sistance aflbrded  to  a  previous  debarkation  of  a  similar  kind. 
Their  last  hope  lay  in  the  clakn  that  they  had  upon  the  captain 
of  the  Two  Friends  for  a  fiirther  conveyance  to  Angostura,  the 
seat  of  the  insurgent  government ;  but  even  this  was  now  taken 
from  them  by  the  clandestine  departure  of  the  ship,  which  sailed 
in  the  night  without  discharging  the  harbour  dues,  carrying  with 
her  the  clothes  and  equipments  pf  several  of  those  who  were  left 
behind.  In  these  disastrous  circumstances,  it  was  determined 
by  the  writer  of  this  volume  and  some  of  his  comrades,  to  proi- 
cure  a  jiassage  to  Amelia  Island,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  under 
the  banners  of  McGregor.  This  commander  having  quitted  the 
service  of  Bolivar  and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  had  obtained 
the  assistance  of  a  few  American  adventurers,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Amelia,  as  a  point  firom  which  he  might  advanta- 
geously extend  his  conquests  over  the  whole  of  East  Florida. 
This  project  failed,  and  McGregor  was  happy  to  escape  from  his 
difficulties  by  maiiing  over  his  acquisition  to  Aury,  the  well 
known  captain  of  an  insurgent  privateer.  When  the  Author  of 
this  narration  reached  Amelia,  he  found  it  under  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  latter  chief,  with  whom  he  speedily  quarrelled,  and 
intrigued  very  actively  against  him,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
occupying  his  post  Failing  in  this  scheme,  after  some  fiirther 
vicissitudes,  he  reached  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  though  he  had  set  out  from  England  for  the  avowed 
nrpose  of  aiding  the  patriotic  cause,  we  &id  him  acc^ting  a 
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mBt  (rf*  land  fh)m  die  governor  of  that  fiNrtms  Ibr  die  King  of 
Spain,  and  offering  his  assistance  in  the  recovefy  of  Aaielia  to 
the  Spanish  dominion.  After  the  government  of  die  United 
States  had  felt  the  expediency  of  driving  out  the  lawless  bands 
who  had  taken  possession  of  that  important  island,  be  revisited 
his  old  quarters,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  with  much  keenness, 
die  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  bis  cres^*fallen  enemies* 
The  subsequent  details  of  the  proceeding  of  Aury  and  McGregor, 
have  been  rendered  uninteresting  by  later  events ;  and  we  shall 
decline  following  the  writer  through  his  comments  on  die  tram« 
action  connected  with  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
by  the  orders  of  General  Jackson.  Against  the  latter,  a  strongr 
case  appears  to  be  made  out,  but  the  statements  are  ex  parte,  ana 
the  language  in  which  they  are  made  is  extremely  violent 

The  war  against  the  Seminole  Indians  was  pursued  in  that 
savage  spirit  of  ferocity  which  has  too  uniformiv  cUsdnguished 
these  conflicts.  The  Aboriginies  combated  with  the  unrestrained 
fierceness  of  barbarians ;  the  more  civilized  assailants,  with  the 
vengeful  and  sanguinary  feelings  of  men  who  considered  Ae 
Indian  race  in  the  character  of  wild  beasts,  fit  only  to  be  hunted 
down  and  exterminated.  But  the  instances  of  perfidious  cruelty 
cited  in  the  present  volume,  cannot  be  admitted  without  authority. 
The  following  anecdote  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  credita- 
ble to  the  parties,  that  we  shall  insert  it  here. 

**  A  straggler  from  the  milida  of  Greorgia,  named  M'Krimmon, 
was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Indian  vengeance ;  ded  to  the  stake,  the  tomahawk  raised  to  ter* 
minate  his  existence,  no  chance  appeared  of  escape.  At  that 
moment  MiUy  Francis,  the  daughter  of  Hidlis  Hadjo,  placed 
herself  between  the  executioner  and  his  victim,  and  arrested  hb 
uplifted  arm ;  then  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  she 
implored  the  life  of  his  prisoner.  It  was  granted,  and  he  was 
liberated.  To  the  honour  of  M^Krimmon,  it  must  be  added, 
that  some  time  after,  learning  diat  Milly  Francis  had  ^ven  her- 
self up,  with  others  of  her  unfortunate  race,  in  a  state  of  wretch- 
ed destitution,  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Clairbome,  he  immedi- 
ately set  forward  to  render  her  assistance,  determii:^  to  make 
her  his  wife,  and  thus  in  some  sort  repay  the  noble  and  disin- 
terested generosity  of  his  saviour.  MiUy,  upon  learning  the  in- 
tentions of  M^Knmmon,  declared  she  was  not  influenced  by  any 
personal  motive,  that  she  should  have  acted  in  the  same  way  for 
any  other  unfortunate  victim,  and  therefore  declined  his  i^er.** 
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Art.  IV.  Memoirs  from  1754  to  1758.  By  Jamks  Earl  of 
Waldegravcy  K.  6.  fyc.  fye.  4to.  Pp.  192.  London.  Mur- 
ray.    1821. 

[British  Critic— Aug.  1821.] 

The  memoirs  of  personages,  who  from  their  elevated  staticm  or 
usefiil  talents,  have  obtained  any  extraordinaiy  access  to  the 
political  confidence  of  their  times,  are  among  the  most  soleoui 
trusts  which  can  be  committed  to  a  descendant.  They  of  necessity 
carry  with  them  an  interest  which  no  narrative  posterior  to  the 
event  can  ever  assame  ;  they  possess  the  same  advantage  which 
ocular  testimony  claims  over  the  evidence  of  hearsay ;  they  bear 
for  the  most  part  the  simple  and  natural  impress  of  sincere  con- 
viction; and  tliough,  of  course,  the  faith  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
them  must  vary  with  our  assurance,  more  or  less,  of  the  writer's 
opportunities  of  judging,  and  powers  of  judgment,  there  is  ^et 
iuways  a  freshness,  and  life,  and  vigour  about  them,  which,  hke 
the  first  rude  sketch  of  a  great  artist's  pencil,  rarely  is  transferred 
entire  to  the  more  finished  and  elaborate  copy. 

How  far  then  papers  of  this  kind  are  fitted  for  the  public  eye 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  deep  and  solemn  consideration ;  and 
a  conscientious  executor  will  pause  long  and  often  before  he  per- 
mits such  documents  to  escape  from  his  own  custody.  We  do 
not  here  intend  to  be  understood  of  those  chronicles  of  scandal 
and  intrigue  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  French  literature;  and 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  are,  in  another  way,  quite  as  mis- 
chievous as  they  are  amusing.  It  is  of  litde  consequence  wh^er 
it  was  La  Duchesse  A,  La  ComtesseB.,  or  Madame  C,  who  made 
doux  yeucc  to  S.  A.  Uoyale  D.,  or  Monsieur  le  Baron  E. :  for  the 
f(^perifs  and  tlio  i^Jiicb  of  a  court  are,  in  one  sense,  but  peridia^ 
ble  commodities,  and  whatever  injury  may  be  done  to  the  reader 
by  the  false  met  hum  through  which  he  is  dius  accustomed  to  look 
at  vice,  little  or  none  is  offered  to  the  memory  of  triflers  who 
fluttered  through  their  short  day  of  nothingness,  till  they  became 
still  less  than  nothing.  We  speak  only  of  such  details  as  profess 
to  penetrate  into  the  springs  by  which  the  counsels  of  nations  wese 
moved  and  guided ;  which  draw  aside  the  veil  from  the  privacy  of 
public  life;  and  exhibit,  in  all  their  nakedness,  the  inclinations, 
the  plans,  and  the  motives  which  have  governed  the  governors  of 
mankind. 

That  the  Noble  Editor  of  the  publication  before  us  (we  believe 
Lord  Holland  makes  no  secret  that  he  is  so)  has  omitted  to  turn 
these  considerations  in  his  mind,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  suspect- 
ed. His  Lordship  oan  have  no  desire  to  revive  forgotten  scan- 
dal in  one  instance,  nor  in  another  to  detract  from  the  pleasing 
remembrance  which  is  so  generally  cherished  of  those  who  have 
•iready  sought  their  reward  in  the  fulness  of  their  good  deeds. 
^a8,  we  are  convinced,  in  the  consciousness  of  bb  own  enture 
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jdbm  from  party  motives,  accepted  as  "  die  work  of  a  scholar, 

gtndeman,  and  a  philosopher,"  that  which  we  are  led  to  regard 

as  the  journal  of  a  sincere  and  honourable,  but  still  not  of  a  very 

powerful  and  certainly  of  an  atrabilious,  splenetic,  and  disappoint- 

fd  mind. 

The  writer  of  these  Memoirs  was  James,  second  Earl  Walde- 
grave,  a  Lord  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  George  II.,  from  whom  be 
enjoyed  much  personal  favour.  On  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  was  appointed  Lord  of  the  Stannaries ;  and  on  the 
resignation  of  Earl  Harcourt,  he  filled,  though  reluctantly,  the  im- 
portant post  of  Governor  to  the  young  Prince  afterwards  GJcorgc 
m.    "  The  Earl  was  averse  to  it,"  says  Lord  Orford.  (Memoirs, 
Vol.  I.  266.)   "  He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  understood  the  Court, 
was  firm  in  the  King's  favour,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  at 
once  undesirous  of  rising,  and  afraid  to  fall.     He  said  to  a  friend, 
'If  I  dared,  I  would  msdke  this  excuse  to  the  King, — Str^  I  am 
too  young  to  govern^  and  too  old  to  be  governed,^    But  he  was 
forced  to  submit.    A  man  of  stricter  honour,  and  of  more  reasona- 
ble sense,  could  not  have  been  selected  for  the  employment;  yet  as 
the  Whig  leal  had  caught  flame,  even  this  choice  was  severely 
criticised.     Lord  Waldegrave's  grand-mother  was  daughter  to 
James  II,  his  family  were  all  papists,  and  his  father  had  been  but 
the  first  convert"    In  this  employment  he  neither  pleased  his 
Royal  Pupil,  nor  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  it  is  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  removal,  and  of  his  subsequent  attempts  to 
assist  George  II.  in  the  formation  ofnew  ministers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seven  years  war,  that  his  Memoirs  chiefly  treat    The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement ;  the  reversion  of  a 
Tellership  of  the  Exchequer  devolved  upon  him  in  1767.  In  1759 
he  married  the  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  and  soon  i^er  the  accession  of  George 
HI.  in  1763,  he  was  asked  to  join  administration*      His  strong 
personal  dislike  of  Lord  Bute  induced  him  to  decline  this  ofler ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  death 
would  have  been  more  welcome  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  than  any 
union  with  Lord  Bute  or  Mr.  Fox.    He  died  soon  after  this  refii- 
sal  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.     The  present  work  is  printed 
from  a  MS.  in  his  hand-writing,  which  ever  since  his  demise  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Waldegrave  family.     It  was  commu- 
nicated to,  and  is  much  praised  by  Lord  Orford,  who  loved  to  be 
intrusted  with  MSS.  especially  from  noble  pens.    The  Editor  has 
given  it  entire  to  his  bookseller,  with  the  prefix  of  a  short  Biogra- 
phical Memoir,  from  which  we  have  abridged  the  foregoing  notice ; 
and  the  bookseller,  by  means  of  large  type,  broad  intervals,  and 
supererogatory  margin  has  spun  out  a  moderate  sized  two  shilling 
pamphlet  into  an  attenuated  five  and  twenty  shilling  quarto. 
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Lord  HDDand  befieves,  and  we  think  diere  is  internal  evidence 
to  prove,  that  these  Memoirs  were  intended  for  posterity,  though 
BO  iqjunction  was  left  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  giving  them  to 
the  puUic  The  narrative,  short  as  it  is,  bears  marks  of  extraor- 
dinary labour ;  it  has  been  shorn  and  snipped  into  ajilainness  and 
nmphcity  which,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  call  the  Quakerism  of  Literature;  and  there  can  be 
Ultle  reason  to  suppose  that  any  man  nf  ould  bestow  so  much  pains 
iq;>on  papers  which  were  never  to  pass  fitmi  his  own  escrutoire. 

The  first  character  portrayed  is  that  of  George  D.,  a  monarch 
who  had  few  claims  upon  the  afiecdon  of  his  subjects.  His  faults, 
and  they  predominate  in  the  picture,  are  extenuated  by  the  very 
pardonable  particdity  of  one  who  was  admitted  to  his  dose  and 
familiar  confidence ;  and  we  do  not  recognise  that  parsimoniouf 
and  uncourtly  monarch  of  whom  we  have  read  in  livelier,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  not  less  veracious  representations. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  his  late  M egesty,  does  not  receive  an 
equal  measure  of  kindness.  The  Ex-Grovemor  speaks  as  ill  of 
his  pupil  as  decency  will  allow.  Every  good  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  is  qualified  with  a  damning  *'  but ;"  and  the  con- 
tradicdons  which  these  occasion,  indicate  the  prejudice  of  the 
narrator.  "  He  is  stricdy  honest,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  "  his 
religion  is  free  firom  all  hypocrisy ;  he  has  great  command  of  his 
passions,  and  will  seldom  do  wrong  except  when  he  mistakes 
wrong  for  right — he  has  spirit — and  does  not  want  for  resolution*" 
How  can  these  qualities  be  predicated  of  the  same  person  who  in 
the  same  breath  is  described  to  be  not  amiable,  ungenerous,  un- 
charitable, inactive,  obstinate,  uncommonlv  indolent,  strongly 
prgudiced,  of  an  unhappy  temper,  suUen,  ill-humoured,  and  re- 
tentive of  ofience.  But  the  secret  is  unravelled  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs :  in  his  education  ^^the  mother  and  die  nursery  ^wavs 
prevuled,"  and  "  the  Earl  of  Bute,  by  the  assistance  olT  the 
mother,  has  now  the  entire  confidence."  Lord  Waldegrave  was 
dismissed  firom  his  tutorship,  and  consequendy  every  tlung  went 
wrong. 

But  it  is  for  his  successor,  the  Eari  of  Bute,  that  Lord  Walde- 
grave reserves  his  bitterest  gall,  and  the  North  Briton  flows  with 
milk  and  honey  in  comparison  with  these  pages.  Of  the  graver 
accusations,  which  are  brought  agsunst  this  minister,  the  very 
nature  is  such  as  topreclude  the  possibility  of  accurate  decision  in 
the  present  day.  The  popular  scandal  of  the  time  hinted  at  a 
close  connexion  with  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whh  certainty  upon  the 
bints  of  scandaL  Lord  JBute's  &ie  person  and  brilliant  address 
would  be  enough  at  any  time  to  give  currency  to  the  report  among 
those  who  deem  proximi^  to  be  the  necessary  parent  of  intrigue: 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  unauthorised  whispers  are  not  a 
safe  foundation  fi>r  the  superstructure  of  history. 
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The  tone  of  this  volnme  will  be  readily  undentood  from  a  few 
extracts.  We  will  begin  by  apr^di  of  the  negotiation  rektiTe  to 
the  late  King's  marriage. 

^^  An  event  happened  aboat  the  middle  of  the  summer,  which 
engaged  Leicester  House  still  deeper  in  faction  than  they  at  ftrst 
intended. 

^'  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  jnst  entering  into  Ins  eighteenth 
year ;  and  being  of  a  modest,  sober  disposition,  with  a  healtby, 
vigorous  constitution,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  ma* 
trimonial  companion  would  be  no  unacceptable  amusement. 

"  The  Dutchess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  with  her  two  un- 
married daughters,  waited  on  his  Majesty  at  Hanover.  The  elder, 
both  as  to  person  and  understanding,  was  a  most  accomplished 
princess. 

^*  The  King  was  charmed  with  her  cheerful,  modest,  and  sei^ 
tible  behavionr ;  and  wished  to  make  her  his  granddaughter,  being 
too  old  to  make  her  his  wife.  I  remember  his  telling  me  with 
great  eagerness,  that  had  he  been  only  twenty  years  younger,  she 
should  never  have  been  refused  by  a  Prince  of  Wales,  but  should 
at  once  have  been  queen  of  England. 

^^  Now  whether  his  Migesty  spoke  seriously  is  very  little  to  the 
purpose ;  his  grandson's  happiness  was  undoubtedly  his  prindpd 
object :  and  he  was  desirous  the  match  might  be  concluded  before 
his  own  deadi ;  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  should  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  a  job  for  her  relations,  by  marrying  her  son  to  one  or  the 
Saxe  Gotha  family,  who  might  not  have  the  amiable  accomplidi- 
ments  of  the  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttel. 

^  The  King's  intentions  could  not  be  long  a  secret  in  England, 
audit  may  euily  be  imagined  that  they  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 

*^  She  knew  the  temper  of  the  prince  her  son ;  that  he  was  by 
nature  indolent,  hated  business,  mit  loved  a  dconestic  life,  and 
would  make  an  excellent  husband. 

''  She  knew  also  that  the  young  princess,  having  merit  and  un- 
derstanding equal  to  h^  beauty,  must  in  a  short  time  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  him. 

*^  In  which  circumstances,  it  may  naturally  be  concluded  that 
her  Royal  Highness  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  the 
match*  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  taught  to  believe  that  he  was 
to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  merely  to  gratify  the  King's  private  interest 
in  the  electorate  of  Haiiover.  The  young  princess  was  most  cruel- 
ly misrepresented;  man^  even  of  her  perfections  were  aggravated 
into  faults;  his  Royal  Highness  implicitly  believing  every  idle  tale 
and  improbable  aspersion,  till  his  prejudice  against  her  amounted 
to  aversion  itself. 

«  From  this  time,  all  duty  and  obedience  to  the  grandfather 
entirely  ceased :  for  though  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
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penoade^  him  to  have  done  that  wfaicfa  he  liioiigfat  wrong,  he  was' 
ready  to  think  right  whatever  was  prompted  eiuer  by  tte  mother 
or  by  her  fiivourite."     P.  39. 

^^  About  three  months  after  his  return  to  England,  his  MiyesQr 
sent  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  his  closet ;  not  to  propose  the 
match,  knowing  it  would  be  to  little  purpose,  but  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  his  political  knowledge,  to  sift  him  in  relation  to  Ha- 
nover,  and  to  caution  him  against  evil  counsellors.  The  discourse 
was  short,  the  substance  kind  and  affectionate;  but  the  manner 
not  quite  gracious. 

^^The  prince  was  flustered  and  sulky ;  bowed,  but  scarce  made 
any  answer :  so  the  conference  ended  venr  little  to  the  satisfiiction 
pf  either  party.  Here  his  Msyesty  was  guilty  of  a  very  ci^tai  mis- 
take :  instead  of  sending  for  the  prince,  he  should  have  spoke  firm- 
ly to  the  mother :  told  her  that  as  she  governed  her  son,  she  shouU 
be  answerable  for  his  conduct :  that  he  would  overlook  what  was 
past,  and  treat  her  still  like  a  fiiend,  if  she  behaved  in  a  proper 
manner ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  herself,  her  son,  or  any 
person  influenced  by  them,  should  give  any  fiiture  disturbance,  At 
must  expect  no  quarter :  he  might  then  have  ended  bis  admoni- 
tion, by  whimpering  a  word  in  her  ear,  which  would  have  made 
her  tremble,  in  spite  of  her  spotless  innqpence."     P.  50. 

The  following  is  bis  account  of  the  change  of  governors: 

"  I  had  been  appointed  governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1752,  when  Earl  Harcourt  resigned; 
and  as  my  predecessor  did  not  quit  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  I 
was  very  kindly  received. 

^^  [  found  his  Royal  Highness  uncommonly  full  of  princelv  pre- 
judices, contracted  in  the  nursery,  and  improved  by  the  society  of 
bed-chamber  women,  and  pages  of  the  back-stairs. 

^^  As  a  right  system  of  education  seeemed  quite  impracticable, 
the  best  which  could  be  hoped  for  was  to  give  him  true  notions  of 
common  things :  to  instruct  him  by  conversation,  rather  than  by 
books ;  and  sometimes,  under  the  disguise  of  amusement,  to  entice 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  more  serious  studies. 

'^The  next  point  I  laboured  was  to  preserve  harmony  and 
union  in  the  royal  family ;  and  having  fiee  access  to  the  cioset,  I 
bad  firequent  opportunities  of  doing  good  offices ;  was  a  verv 
usefiil  ^>ologist  whenever  his  Majesty  was  displeased  with  his 
grandson's  shyness,  or  want  of  attention ;  and  never  failed  to  noti^ 
fy  even  the  most  minute  circumstance  of  the  young  prince's  be- 
haviour which  was  likely  to  give  satisfaction. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  princess  and  Her  son  seemed  fully 
satisfied  with  my  zeal,  diligence,  and  faithfiil  services ;  and  I  was 
treated  widi  so  much  civUity,  that  I  thought  myself  almost  a 
&vourite. 

*'  This  continued  near  three  years,  till  the  time  already  men- 
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iiwwii  whto  tty  tMagrt  iMr  plro,  wd  began  by  dieifcUdw, 
without  direcdy  tvowi|ic  it,  to  set  the  king  at  defiance. 

^*  Hie  governor's  apologies  being  no  longer  necessary,  the  best 
ise  tfaey  coqU  make  of  me  was  to  provdLe  me  to  some  hasty,  im- 
prudent action,  which  might  oblige  me  to  quit  my  station,  and 
make  way  for  Bute's  advancement 

^  However,  they  could  not  find  even  the  slightest  pretence  finr 
showing  any  pubuc  mark  of  diehr  displeasure ;  and  though  some 
hard  thmgs  were  said  to  me  in  private,  |  always  kept  my  temper^ 
giving  the  severest  answers,  in  the  most  reroectfiil  language;  ami 
ktdn^  tfiem  civilly  understand  diat  I  feared  their  anger  no  more 
than  I  had  deserved  it;  and  though  it  might  be  in  their  power  to 
fret  me,  I  was  determined  not  to  be  in  the  wrong."    p.  63. 

The  new  arrangement  fi>r  the  housdiold  being  completed, 
Lord  Waldegrave  took  leave. 

''When  im  whole  ceremony  was  ended,  I  went  to  take  leave  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  was  uncommonly  gracious ;  assuring  me 
that  he  was  thorou^y  satisfied  with  every  part  of  my  bdiaviouri 
and  that  if  others  had  acted  in  the  same  msmner,  he  should  have 
had  no  reason  to  complain.  After  tfiese  oom^ments,  we  had  a 
▼cry  cheerfiil  conversation ;  which  bein^  ended,  I  made  my  bow, 
and  parted  firom  him  with  as  much  indtfierance  as  was  consistait 
with  respect  and  decency*    pi  80. 

Perhaps  the  most  interestmg  parts  •f&ese  Memoirs  are  the  few 
personal  anecdotes  which  they  contun  of  George  11 ;  for  they  are 
ddivered  plainlv,  and  no  conclusion  is  drawn  firom  them.  Uu 
Miyesty  certadnly  was  possessed  of  some  dry  humour.  On  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  1756,  an  impudent  printer 
circulated  a  spurious  speech  firom  the  throne.  The  King,  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  man's  punishment  would  heatf  &  mildest 
sort,  added,  that  he  had  read  both  speeches,  and  as  far  as  be  un* 
dersfeood  either  of  them,  he  liked  the  spurious  speech  better  than 
his  own.  Of  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  he  used  to  say,  ^^  that  he 
made  him  long  speeches,  which  pos^Uy  might  be  very  fine,  but 
were  greatly  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  that  his  letters  were 
affected,  fimnal,  and  pedantic."  Mr.  Pitt,  in  truths  was  not  cal- 
culated for  George  lid's  understanding.  Of  Lord  Temple,  that 
*'  he  was  so  disagreeable  a  Mow  there  was  no  bearing  him ;  that 
when  he  attempt  to  argue  he  was  p«rt,  and  sometimes  indolent ; 
that  when  he  meant  to  be  civil  he  was  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  that  in  the  business  of  his  office  he  was  totally  ignorant."  Of 
the  then  existing  ministry,  as  a  whole,  ^'  tlmt  he  cfid  not  look  upon 
himself  as  King  while  he  was  in  the  hands  of  such  scoundreb ;" 
and  **  that  he  could  endure  their  insolence  no  longer."  To  the 
proposition  mad3  by  Fox,  (tiiat  he  should  be  paymaster,  and  that 
an  Irish  jrevenaon  should  be  granted  to  his  children,  as  a  compen- 
sation forgiving  up  all  hope  of  prderment  in  a  Atore  rdgn,)  *'  be 

22 
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made  many  objections,  saying,  'tfiat  k  possibTy  nn^t  b^  a  good, 
scheme  for  Fox,  his  friends,  and  rdations  ;:but  tibat  for  his^  own 
part*  it  did  not  answer  his  purposes.''     There  is  much  timth  also 
m  the  following  remarks  wnich  he  made  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  oo 
die  difficulties  in  forming  a  ministry. 

**  His  Majesty  heard  every  thing  I  said  with  great  patience; 
and  answered  with  some  cheerfulness,  that  according  to  my  de- 
scription, his  situation  was  not  much  to  be  envied;  but  he  could 
assure  me  it  was  infimlel|r  more  disagreeable  than  I  represented 
it" 

"  That  we  were,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  people,  continu- 
ally talking  of  our  constitution,  laws,  and  liberty.  That  as  to  our 
constitution,  he  allowed  it  to  be  a  good  one,  and  defied  any  man  to. 

Eroduce  a  single  instance  wherein  he  had  exceeded  his  proper 
mits."    p.  132. 

"  That  as  to  our  laws,  we  passed  near  a  hundred  every  session, 
which  seemed  made  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  afford  us  the 
pleasure  of  breaking  them/'    p.  133 

Lord  Waldegrave's  moral  points,  in  conclusion,  to  (he  little 
Aat  is  to  be  envied  in  the  lot  of  those  whom  fortune  places  in 
tiie  favour  of  princes ;  his  own  book  perhaps  furnishes  the  strong-^ 
est  confirmation  which  he  could  give  of  diis  principle^ 

[We  must  assist  the  Reviewer  of  these  important  memoirs 
bj  making  a  few  additional  extracts,  which  we  think  give  the 
biest  answer  to  some  of  his  objections,  and  sustain  the  valuable 
character  which  the  situation  of  the  author  would  induce  us  to 
anticipate.    Ed.  L.  it  S.  RJ] 

^^  I  have  now  finished  my  relation  of  all  the  material  trans- 
actions wherein  I  was  immediately  concerned;  and  though  I 
can  never  forget  my  obli^tions  to  the  kindest  of  masters,  I 
have  been  too  long  behind  the  scenes,  I  have  had  too  near  a 
view  of  the  machinery  of  a  court,  to  envy  any  man  either  the 
power  of  a  minister,  or  the  favour  of  princes.  The  constant 
anxiety,  and  frequent  mortifications,  which  accompany  roiniste* 
lial  employments,  are  tolerably  well  understood ;  but  the  world 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  those  whom  for- 
tune has  selected  to  be  the  constant  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  royalty,  who  partake  of  its  domestic  amusements  and 
ftocial  happiness.  But  I  must  not  lift  up  the  veil ;  and  shall 
only  add,  that  no  man  can  have  a  clear  conception  how  great 
personages  pass  their  leisure  hours,  who  has  not  been  a  prince'a 
governor,  or  a  king^s  favourite." 

[The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of 
iticalcelebrity.]  •• 

<<  Ambition,  fear,  and  jealousy,  are  his  prevailing  passioM. 
In  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  apparent  happiness,  the  slightest 
disappointment,  or  any  imaginary  evil,  will,  in  a  moment,  make 
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lilm  miserable :  bis  mind  can  never  be  composed  ;  bis  spirits  ar^ 
always  agitated*  Yet  this  constant  ferment,  wbicb  would  wei^f 
out  and  destroy  any  other  man,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
tronstitution ;  be  is  at  the  very  perfection  of  health  when-  his 
lever  is  at  the  greatest  height.  His  character  is  full  of  incoo 
sistencies ;  t^e  man  would  be  thousht  very  singular  who  differed 
as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  he  difiers  frpm  himself;? 
— — - — ^*  Talk  with  him  concerning  public  or  private  businesi 
of  a  nice  or  delicate  nature,  he  will  be  found  confused,  irresor 
lute,  continually  rambling  from  the  subject,  coutradicting  bixor 
«elf  almost  every  instant.  Hear  him  speak  in  parliament,  \n$ 
manner  is  ungraceful,  his  language  barbarous,  bis  reasoning  in- 
'Conclusive.  At  the  same  time,  he  labours  through  all  the  coo- 
fusion  of  a  debate  without  the  least  distrust  of  bis  own  abili- 
ties; fights  boldly  in  the  dark ;  never  gives  up  the  cause;  nor 
is  ie  ever  at  a  loss  either  for  words  or  argument''  "  Upon 
tbe  whole,  he  seems  tolerably  well  qualified  to  act  a  second 
part,  but  wants  both  spirit  and  capacity  to  be  first  in  command; 
neither  has  be  the  smallest  particle  of  that  elevation  of  mind, 
or  of  that  dignity  of  behaviour,  which  command  respect,  and 
.characterise  the  great  statesman,    p.  11 — 14. 

[The  following  is  the  character  he  gives  of  iiv.  Pitt,  afte]> 
wards  Earl  of  Chatham  :] 

**  He  has  a  peculiar  clearness  and  facility  of  expression ; 
and  has  an  eve  as  significant  as  his  words.  He  is. not  always  Dk 
>iair  or  conclusive  reasoner,  but  commands  the.  passions  with 
sovereign  authority ;  and  to  inflame  or  captivate  a  popular  as- 
-lembly,  is  a  cddiummate  orator.  He  has  courage;  of  every 
tort,  cool  or  impetuouS|  active  or  deliberate.  At.  present  he 
is  the  guide  and  champion  of  the  people :  whether  ho  will  long 
tontinue  their  friend  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  But  if  we 
may  iudj^e  from  his  natural  disposition,  as  it  has  hitherto  shown 
itseii,  his  popolarity  and  zeal  for  public  liberty  will  have  tb0 
same  period ;  for  he  is  imperious,  violent,  and  icpplacaUe ;  im* 
patient  even  of  the  slightest  contradiction;  and,  under  tlie 
.  mask  of  patriotism,  has  the  despotic  spirit  of  a  tyrant*  How- 
ever,  thouch  his  political  sins  are  black  and  dangerous,  his  private 
character  is  irreproachable;  be  is  incapable  of  a  treacherous  or 
' ungenerous  action  ;  and  in  the  common  offices  of  life  is  justly 
esteemed  a  man  of  veracity  and  a  man  of  honour."  p%  15 — 16. 

[He  draws  tbe  following  comparison  between  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Charles  Townshend,  who  had  been  made  onlj 
•  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber*] 

^  Both  had  fine  natural  parts ;  both  were  capable  of  great 

application  ;  which  was  the  greater  master  of  abuse  could  not 

i  easily  be  deKjrmined  ;  and  if  there  was  Boroething  more  awful 
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tnd  compaWive  in  Pittas  oratory,  there  was  more  ilcuteiieas  %iA 
more  wit  in  Chariot  Townshend's.^' 

[Of  the  noted  Earl  of  Bate,  he  says  :] 

**  He  bad  been  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  late  prince ; 
has  a  good  person,  fine  legs,  and  a  theatrical  air  of  the  greatest 
itnportonce.  There  is  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  wis-> 
dom,  both  in  his  look  and  manner  of  speaking ;  £br  whether  ttie 
f  aligect  be  serious  or  trifling,  he  is  equally  pompous,  slow,  and 
sententious*  Not  contented  with  being  wise,  he  would  le 
thought  a  polite  scholar,  and  a  man  of  great  erudition :  but  has 
the  misfortane  never  to  succeed,  except  with  those  who  are 
exceeding  ignorant;  for  his  historical  knowledge  is  chieflt 
taken  from  tragedies,  wherein  he  is  very  deeply  read ;  and  his 
classical  learning  extends  no  farther  than  a  French  translation. 
The  late  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  not  oyer  nice  in  the  choice 
of  ministers,  used  frequently  to  say  that  Bute  was  a  fine  showy 
^man^  who  would  make  an  excellent  ambassador  in  a  court 
where  there  was  no  business.  Such  was  his  Royal  Highness^i 
•minion  of  the  noble  earPs  political  abilities ;  but  the  sagacify 
•Off  the  princess  dowager  has  discovered  other  accomplidiments, 
of  which  the  prince  her  husband  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
the  most  competent  judge.''  p.  38 — 39. 

[Of  Lord  Anson  he  gives  the  following  e8timate.J 

*^  Lord  Anson  was  also  dismissed  from  the  admindty ;  a  vio* 
lent  clamour  having  been  raised  against  him,  of  whidi  he  was 
no  more  deserving  than  of  tfie  high  reputation  which  preceded 
it 

^  He  was,  in  reality,  a  good  sea  officer,  and  bad  gained  a  con* 
siderable  victory  over  the  Frendi  in  the  last  war:  but  nature 
had  not  endowed  him  with  those  extraordinary  abilities  whidi 
had  been  so  liberally  granted  him  by  the  whole  nation.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  be  allowed  no  merit  whatsoever ;  the 
loss  of  Minorca  is  to  be  imputed  to  his  misconduct,  though  many 
were  equally,  some  infinitely  more  blameable :  his  slowness  in 
business  is  to  be  called  negligence ;  and  his  silence  and  reserve, 
which  formerly  passed  for  wisdom,  takes  the  name  of  duUnesSp 
and  of  want  oif  capacity."  p.  85. 

[When  George  II.  grew  averse  to  his  ministers^— -not  that  he 
had  any  fiiult  to  find  with  their  measures,  but  because  he  con- 
ceived an  inveterate  personal  dislike  to  them,— Lord  Walde- 
grave,  havmgoccasion  to  wait  on  him,  met  witih  a  very  gracious 
reception.  The  king  explained  to  the  Earl  ver^  freely  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood  with  his  ministers,  his  dislike  to 
them,  and  his  determination  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  Earl 
gives  this  account  of  the  interview  :] 

^  He  then  expressed  his  dislike  to  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  in 
very  strong  terms ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  secre- 
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luj  made  htm  Umg  tpeeclMs,  wiiick  possiUj  might  be  rerj 
fine,  bat  were  gremtlj  beyond  his  coHipreheinioQ ;  and  tiiat  hn 
letten  were  affected,  foimal,  and  pedantic.  That  at  to  Tea^ 
pk,  he  was  ao  disameable  a  fellow,  diere  was  no  bearing  him; 
that  when  he  attempted  to  argue,  he  was  pert,  and  sometimef 
insolent ;  that  when  he  meant  to  be  civil,  he  was  exceeding 
^rooUesooie,  and  that  in  the  Inniness  oif  his  oflke  he  wm 
totallj  ignorant. — He  next  questioned  me  concerning  the  Duk^ 
<k  Newcastle  ]  to  which  I  answered,  that  though  he  was  no 
imger  a  minister,  it  was  very  apparent  a  great  majority  in  bo^ 
houses  of  parliament  still  considered  him  as  their  cUef,  and 
were  read^  to  act  under  his  direction.  That  some  of  these 
jnight  possibly  be  attached  to  him  by  a  principle  of  gratitude  ( 
but  the  greater  number  were  his  followers,  because  they  had 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  reward 
their  services.  That  as  to  his  Grace  himself,  he  was  quite 
doubtful  what  part  he  should  take,  being  equallv  balanced  be- 
tween fear  on  one  side,  and  love  of  power  on  the  other.  To 
this  the  king  replied,  '^  1  know  he  is  apt  to  be  afraid,  therefem 

£»  and  encourage  him ;  tell  him  I  do  not  look  upon  nsyself  as 
ng,  whilst  1  am  in  the  hands  of  these  scoundrels ;  that  I  an 
determined  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  rate ;  that  I  expect  a»» 
instance,  and  that  he  may  depend  on  my  &vour  and  protection*'^ 


Article  VI. 
Letter  to  the  Reviewers  of  ^^  Italy }  including  an  Answer  io 
a  Pamphlet  entitled  *^  Observations  upon  the  Calumnies  and 
Msrepreseniations  in  Lady  Morgan^s  ItaiyJ^ 

By  Ladt  Morgan. 

IFrom  the  Jfew  Monthly  Magazine — Oct.  1821.] 

^  Being  divided  between  the  necessity  to  say  someUiin;  of  myself  and  my 
own  lasiness  to  ondertake  to  awkirard  a  task.^— Pop0. 

^'  Mere  rogues but  they  are  friendB* 

One  is  his  printer  in  disguise,  and  keeps 

His  press  in  an  h(^ow  tree,  where,  to  conceal  him, 

He  worics  by  g^ow-worm  light ;  the  moon^  toe  open— 

The  other  zealous  rag  is  the  oonqsoeitor, 

Who  in  an  angle,  where  the  ants  inhabit, 

fThe  emblems  of  his  labour,)  will  sit  cnilM 

Whole  days  and  nights,  and  work  hb  eyes  out.^ 

Time  Vindicated,  B.  Joimn. 
It  hasheen  started  as  an  objection  to  my  work  on  Italy,  fliat 
it  had  no  Preface.    Many  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the 
omission :— one  may  suffice — I  bad  nothing  to  say. 
*  Talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po,' 
I  had  exhau8,ted  even  my  woman's  garrulity ;  and  was  as  weaij 
of  ray  pen,  at  the  end  of  my  two  quarto  volumes,  as  I  had 
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been  of  my  carHage,  a€  ttie  conclosion  of  my  two  jeani* 
joaraej.  Kven  still  I  should  be  unable  to  *  furnish  forth'  A 
preface,  bad  not  the  inditers  of  daily  criticism  supplied  me 
with  the  necessary  de  quai^  by  the  blundering  manner  in  whidl 
they  hare  performed  their  task  of  filling  up  the  interval,  which 
has  accidentally  occurred,  between  the  publication  of  my  work, 
and  the  quaterly  and  monthly  apparition  of  the  <  All  haiU  here" 
after.^ 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since  the  sup^ 
posed  literary  organ  of  Government  gave  the  word  to  all 
sabaltem  scribes  to  bear  down  upon  and  attack  whatever  I 
•hoald  print :  and  the  public  will  allow  that  the  ^  ragamuffins' 
of  this  *'  ancient  Pistol'  (who,  by  the  bye,  like  Sir  John  Falstafl^ 
lias 

*  Misused  the  King^s  Press  most  ') 

*  have  done  their  spiriting'  faittifully,  if  not  *  gently.*  They 
have  attacked  me  in  every  point  where  the  woman  was  most 
•uflceptible,  the  author  most  sensitive. ,  They  have  attacked 
my  public  profession,  and  private  character,  my  person,  my 
principles,  my  country,  my  friends,  my  kindred,  even  my  dresa. 
They  have  done  every  thing  to  injure,  but— praise  me  ;  for, 
after  all, 

*  It  is  their  slaver  kills,  and  not  their  bite.' — 
Hitherto,  I  have  been,  for  the  interests  perhaps  of  truth  and 
of  literature,  something  too  loth  ^  to  stir  at  these  indignities.' 
Even  n6w,  if  I  come  forth  among  my  nameless  assailants,  *  I 
awear  by  yea  and  nay,'  or  any  other  pretty  oath,  'tis  more  in 
fun  than  fear — les^  in  spite  than  sport.  The  shafts  they  have 
long  let  fly  at  me,  and  all  that  is  dearest  to  me,  have  been  shot 
from  masked  batteries,  and  '  dipped  in  double  venom.'  The 
arrow  with  which  I  return  their  assault,  will  fall  poisonless^ 
though  not  perhaps  pointless.  Mine,  I  trust,  will  be  true 
lady's  archery,  fair,  though  irregular;  my  aim  taken  in  the  ga- 
rish eye  of  day— my  name  announced — my  cognizance  blazoned 
—my  device  known — ^and  my  heart  worn,  as  it  always  has  been, 

*  On  my  sleeve,  for  (even)  daws  to  peck  at.' 

Thus  simply  armed  and  frankly  avowed,  unmasked,  unshielded 
but  by  truth,  alone  in  the  midst  of  my  ambushed  foes,  I  take 
my  ground ; 

^  And  as  I  truly  fight,  so  help  me  heaven.' 
The  accidental  circumstance  of  being  born  and  educated  in 
a  land  stamped  with  the  impress  of  six  centuries  of  degrada- 
tion—the natural  tendency  of  a  female  temperament  to  a 
prompt,  nncalculating  sympathy — and  the  influence  of  that 
stirring  quality  called  indignation  (as  often  a  constitutional  as 
a  moral  affection) — gave  a  direction  to  my  feelings,  and  a  co- 
lour to  my  mind  and  writings,  which  from  my  "  youth  upwards'* 
e  remained  unchanged  and  indelible. 
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'  Iivland,  ilm  conatry  of  my  birth  and  my  commiseration, 
kecame,  almost  in  childhood,  my  iotpiration  and  my  theme ; 
and  with  little  reading,  less  jud^ent,  but  not  one  interested 
new,  (for  when  was  youth  sordid  ?)  I  embraced  the  came  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  of  whom,  personalltfj  I  knew  not  one.  Be- 
ginning with  the  adaptation  of  some  old  Irish  melodies  to  old 
Irish  tales,  badly  translated,  I  pursued  my  vocation,  in  riper 
years,  through  a  series  of  national  novels,  which,  had  they 
been  written  with  as  much  talent  as  seal,  might  have  been 
powerfully  efficacious  in  the  cause  they  advocat^.  They  had, 
however,  a  rapid  circulation  both  abroad  and  at  home;  and 
they  excited  some  interest  for  those  to  whose  service  they 
were  devoted* 

Hitherto,  as  an  Irish  novelist,  all  my  politics  lay  in  my  heart: 
but  my  subsequent  visits  to  the  continent,  bv  extending  the 
qphere  of  observation,  induced  the  necessity  for  research.  I 
saw  much,  read  much,  heard  much :  and  was  aided  by  one 
whose  sound  judgment,  philosophical  mind,  and  firm  principles, 
were  well  calculated  to  correct  a  woman's  rapid  inferences, 
and  keep  down  the  tone  of  a  novelist's  high-colouring  fancy : 
— I  had,  besides,  the  benefit  of  the  most  liberal  and  literary 
society  in  Europe. 

Under  circumstances  thus  favourable,  I  was  tempted  to 
abandon  for  a  time  the  track  of  inventive  composition ;  and 
produced  successively  my  "  France"  and  "  Italy/*  In  these 
works  I  attempted  to  expose  the  evils  of  despotic  governments, 
in  opposition  to  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  a  representative 
eovemmenl : — to  display  the  fatal  effects  of  a  powerful  and 
intolerant  superstition,  as  opposed  to  the  enlightened  doctrines 
of  rational  and  revealed  religion.  I  did  this,  (at  a  moment 
when  the  dogmas  of  Toryism  ran  hi|hest)  at  all  risks  and  at  all 
sacrifices.  Profit,  pleasure,  and  distinction,  for  myself,  and  for 
those  for  whose  sake  they  would  have  been  most  valuable, 
might  have  been  the  recompense  of  a  more  prudent  direction 
of  my  trifling  talents  :*  persecution,  privation,  and  calumny, 
were  the  inevitable  result  of  that  line  which,  with  more  ho- 
nesty than  discretion,  I  voluntarily  adopted.! 

*  This  will  not  appear  a  rain  boast,  when  the  miserable  stuff  is  considered, 
which  fills  the  periodical  sheets  of  the  ministerial  press ;  and  which  in  pur- 
chased by  pensions,  places,  and  honours,  more  proportionate  to  the  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  of  respectability  requii^ed  for  its  production,  than  to  the 
iitenoy  talent  evinced  in  its  composition.  Whoever  writes  for  the  interests 
of  the  public,  must  seek  his  recompense  in  the  approbation  of  his  own  con- 
science. ^'  Honours  and  emoluments^  (says  Lord  Orford)  ^«  are  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown.    The  Nation  has  no  separate  treasury  to  reward  its  friendk'' 

f  As  Reviews,  political  and  literaiy,  in  France  and  England,  were  not 
Iband  suffieientlv  influential  in  suppressing  my  writings,  whole  volumes  were 
got  up  by  the  Ultras  of  both  counties.  One,  for  instance,  was  published  by 
Colonel  Du  P ,  now  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Tlxis  geu- 
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Had  I,  IB  the  woiits  alluded  to,  written  one  liae  oAosiTe  to 
public  morals,  it  would  have  been  anenable  to  the  laws ;  and 
the  laws  would  have  had  their  course.  Nay  more,  an  ioquisi- 
tion  beyond  the  laws  would  have  summoned  the  author  bdbre 
its  star-chamber  tribunals;  and  never  since  the  faggot  waa 
kindled,  and  the  pile  raised,  for  the  unfortunate  female  vic- 
tims of  the  ferocious  Jeffreys,*  was  dame  or  damsel  00  roasted, 
as  the  author  of  <'  France"  and  ^<  Italy''  would  have  been,  if 
the  familiars  of  this  new  holy  office  could  have  detected  her 
in  any  one  of  those  sins  ascribed  by  the  false  witnesses  of  the 
ministerial  press  to  her  two  last  works. 

The  attack  made  on  ^^  France'^  in  the  Quarterly  Review  is 
too  notorious  to  dwell  upon.  It  produced  an  eflfect  as  unex- 
pected  by  the  auihor  as  ttie  critic :  it  anisted  to  huny  cm  the 
aale  of  the  work  it  was  intended  to  suppress ;  of  which  four 
editions  in  England,  two  in  France,  and  tour  in  America,  were 
rapidly  exhausted.  Even  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party  affected, 
in  public,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  clumsy  and  ungentlemanly 
manner  in  which  their  work  was  done.  In  private,  however, 
they  asked  the  Reviewers  to  their  tables,  on  the  strengA 
of  such  exertions.    Bui  for  tlie  Quarterly,  with  respect  to  my 

tieman  intioduoed  himaelf  at  my  house  in  DuUin,  ^having  no  other  mode  of 
making  my  acquaintance,)  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained,  and  pre- 
sented to  many  persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  A  few  weeks  after  his  depar- 
ture, appeared  his  book  written  against  my  *'  France.^  When  Mr.  Ihi 
P— —  read  to  me  the  complimentary  passages  in  the  opening  of  his  MS.  I 
little  guessed  the  virulence  which  was  to  be  displayed,  upon  a  purely  literary 
topic,  in  its  subsequent  pages. 

Much  about  the  same  tune  appeared  another  work,  which  was  said  to  be 
ihe  production  of  the  same  person  who  translated  my  **  France**  so  falsely 
tiiat  I  was  compelled  to  protest  against  it  in  the  French  journals;  and  wm 
Immgfat  out  a  garbled  tranalation  of  Fknrence  Macarthy,  mopposition  to  one 
done  under  my  own  eye,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Ufe,  less  faithful  and  vera- 
cious than  the  translation  itself. — At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  appeared 
Mr,  Playfair%  "  France,  not  the  France  of  Lady  Moigan,"  of  which  I  know 
nothing  but  from  the  extracts  given  of  it  in  the  papers,  (being  abroad  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.)  In  these  extracti,  however,  there  were  the  foulest 
falsifications  of  my  text:  one  in  particular,  in  an  anecdote  respecting  my 
friend  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte  (Mrs.  Patterson. | 

Criticisms  and  a  biography  of  me^  in  a  French  puolication,  were  also  writ- 
ten, as  I  have  reason  to  know,  by  two  ladies  (British]  of  notorious  character, 
whom  I  refused  to  visit — ^Against  *'  Italy"  a  heavy  pamphlet  has  appeared, 
accusin|:  me  of  **  calumnies**  against  Lord  Bentiock.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
production  of  a  military  officer,  holding  distinguished  appointments  under 
the  British  Government. 

*  **  Two  women  were  condemned  to  bo  burnt  alive^  for  indulging 
the  svreetest  of  female  virtues— compassion  for  the  distressed :  the  Lady 
Lisle,  widow  of  Lord  Lisle,  and  Mrs.  Gaunt.** — Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Reiga 
of  James  the  Second,  part  i.  book  ii. 

For  this  and  similar  acts,  James  appointed  Jeffreys  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  on  his  return  from  the  circuit,  which,  in  allusion  to  its  atrocities, 
the  Royal  Stuart  was  wont  facetiously  (o  caU  «« Jefireya*  campaign  !** 
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wriliDgt,  it  has  *  its  own  qnielns  made,*  and  I  have  done  with  it* 
"  Italy"  was  pablished  on  the  twentieih  of  June,  and  by  the 
twenty-third,  in  three  days,  *  nay,  not  so  much,*  some  of  th« 
journals,  hostile  to  liberal  principles,  had  tried,  judged,  and 
condemned  it ;  though  otie  of  the  leading  faults  attributed  to 
it  was,  that  it  consisted  of  two  huge  quarto  volumes.  By  the 
first  of  July  it  was  abused  by  almost  every  ministerial  newspa** 
per,  journal,  and  magazine,  which  happened  lo  be  on  service 
during  the  short  interval* 

And  now,  *  ye  wrath-enkindled  gentlemen,*  whose  rage  is 
excited,  and  whose  loyalty  is  got  up,  at — so  much  per  sheet, 
—who  review  without  reading,  and  are  read  without  beipg  re- 
viewed, I  would  call  you  over 

i  Generally, 

Man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip,* 
and  I  would  show  you  off  for  the  entertainment  of  ihe  public, 
as  showmen  exhibit  apes,  not  for  their  beauty  or  utility,  but  for 
the  malignant  ingenuity  of  their  foul  and  mischievous  tricks.  I 
would  '  stir  up  with  a  long  pole*  that  heavy  nondescript,  the  Lite- 
rary 08zette,f  floundering  and  flouncing  in  the  shallows  of  its 
own  eternal  dulness  ;  I  would  '  turn  out'  the  Morning  Post,  the 

*  The  Quarterly  may  now  write  for,  or  against  me,  as  it  pleased— cW^^yU^ 
In  all  that  concerns  my  writing^s,  it  has  redoced  itself  to  the  state  of  a  compa^ 
triot  of  mine,  of  inventive  notoriety ;  who,  calling  one  day  at  dinner  for  bread, 
observed  to  his  neighbour^  "  I  have  told  that  fellow  I  want  bread  twenty 
times.^    '*  He  dpesnH  believe  you,  dear,"  replied  his  companion. 

f  The  Literary  QnzeUey  which  was  carried  on  with  some  spirit  while  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Cc^bum,  (now  the  publisher  of  decidenily  the  best  and 
most  amusing  magazine  in  England,)  has  changed  its  chai^ter  since  it  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  present  editor,  who  has  ta^en  such  pains  to  prove,  not 
only,  that  on  finishing  the  1st  vol.  of  my  work,  <'  the  reader  will  have  learnt 
little  about  the  ItaUan  cities,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  manners  and  du»* 
toms  of  their  inhabitants," — not  only  tluit  '*  he  #ill  have  found  instruction 
and  amusement  in  scarcely  one"  of  my  pages, — but  that  Lord  Byron  is  na 
original  poet ! ! ! — and  that  he  should  not  be  read.  En-revanche,  however, 
he  has  always  a  stock  of  little  Pocket  Poets,  of  his  own,  on  hand,  which  he 
fires  c^  at  the  public  with  various  seducing  epithets  :~-one  is  "  a  moded 
geniui^  destined  for  immortality.  Another  is  an  "  apoitle  of  literature^''* 
worthy  of  his  high  vocation !  A  third  is  designated  as  "  thai  gorgeout  poet,^ 
En^UtendaMy  every  body  runs  after,  and  reads.  Lord  Byron,  (as  well  they 
may,)  and  nobody  reads  the  poetical  protegi6s  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  except 
the  editor  himseul  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  individuals  who 
have  attacked  me  anonymousljr,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  little  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  enmity.  This  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  one  of  my 
bitterest  libellers,  notwithstanding  his  recent  outcries  against  satirical  wri- 
tings, was  formeriy  editor  of  that  notorious  periodical  work  **  The  Satirist," 
a  publication,  which  to  name  is  to  describe.  Various  other  facts,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  relative  to  the  history  of  this  ci-devant  reporter  of  the 
Morning  Post,  and  editor  of  the  Satirist,  would  go  a  great  way  toward  satis- 
fying the  public,  both  of  the  grounds  of  his  criticisms  on  my  writings,  and 
the  weight  that  is  due  to  them;  but,  for  the  present,  I  forbear.  I  have  ascer- 
tained his  literary  identity,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Let  bis  works  speak  ior 
^themselves. 
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0eireivlo-be-rctaid,  and  alway8*lo-be-Iaughed-at  Monuog  Post, 
which  Ridicale  has  'marked  for  her  own;'  and  so  on  with  the 
whole  menwerie,  bat  that,  just  now,  I  have  not  time  to  do  equal 
justice  to  all,  and  give  '  to  each  his  due.'  I  must  therefore  bold 
yott  over,  as  sportsmen  bag  their  foxes,  for  a  future  chase ;  se* 
Aecting  from  your  number  one,  who  represents  you  all,  and  whose 
review  of  my  work,  made  up  of  dregs  extracted  from  the  crucibles 
of  the  Qiiarterly  and  of  Blackwood's  laboratory,  is  quintessential 
in  all  the  properties  by  which  each  is  distinguished  : — the  thing 
I  allude  to  is  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,^  or  Literary  Miscellany. 

The  Edinburgh  Magazine !  Land  of  the  learned  and  the 
liberal,  land  of  the  Humes,  the  Robertsons,  the  Playfairs,  and 
the  Leslies,  can  you  suffer  the  time-honoured  name  of  your 
lettered  capital  to  be  prefixed  to  such  a  thing  as  this  }  But  na- 
tions, like  heaven,  must  sometimes  submit  to  hear  themselves 
profaned,  and  to  have  their  venerated  names  taken  in  vain  for 
the  worst  of  purposes  and  in  the  worst  of  causes. 

And  now  '  Room,  room,  brave  pallants.'  Trot  him  out  hem 
on  his  *  pasteboard  hobby,'  this  lord  of  literary  misrule,  this 
critical  Cbronomastixf  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  So  here  bt 
€omeS|  backed  by  Messieurs  Constable  and  Co.  and  the  long 
houseof  Longman;  who,  as  they  accompany  their  champion  to 
Ae  lists,  and  in  their  own  names  present  him  his  *  three-comer'd 
lieater'  or  '  round  rondash,'  to  shield  him  in  the  affray,  must  e'ea 
abide  the  issue. 

'  Let  the  appellant's  trumpet  sound,' 
The  public  '  shall  decide  the  victor's  chivalry.' 

EDINBURGH  MAOAZIKE,  JULY,  1821.| 

"  Italy y  by  Lady  MorganJ*^ 
.    **  I  trust,"  says  Lady  Morgan,  ^'  that,  in  a  woman^s  work,^  sex 

*  «  Edinburgh :  Printed  for  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  Orders  for  the 
work  should  be  particularly  addressed  to  Longman  and  Co.  London.'' 

f  <'  Chronomastix,  a  genuine  name,  it  would  seem,  for  the  herd  of  libelliats 
who  infested  those  times* 

I  As  my  work  on  Italy  could  not  have  reached  Edinburgh  in  time  to  have 
been  read  and  reviewed  for  the  July  number  of  the  Edinboigh  Magazine,  I 
have  ^reason  to  think  it  was  manufactured  in  London.  It  smells  of  the 
Quarterly  creature  !  and  whole  phrases  of  abuse  and  invectiye  applied  to  me 
in  the  review  of  "  Italy,"  have  been  already  applied  by  William  UifTord,  Es^ 
in  his  furious  edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  to  the  victims  of  (to  use  a  term  of  hu 
own  applied  to  Hurd)  his  "  insane  criticism^ — the  Malones,  Whalleys,  &c.  &g. 
For  instance—"  What  kmgtuxge  of  reprobation  is  siMcientfy  strong  to  mark 
the  portentous  ignorance,  which  could  aeliberately  affirm  that  the  homely  and 
unadorned  interlude  in  the  Tempest  exceeded  in  the  q)lendour  of  its  exhibi- 
tion that  of  all  the  masks  of  Jonson  f^^-J^Totes  on  the  Misk  of  the  Vision  <^ 
Delight. — Here  is,  word  for  word,  the  «*  language  of  reprobation''  used  to 
*^  that  Irish  woman^  in  the  Edinburgh  Magfazine. 

<  Lord — that  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural !" — TempesL 

i  One  would  imagine,  that  this  extract  was  taken  from  a  preparatory  pas- 
ig%  in  my  work,  in  which  I  pleaded  sex  in  abatement  of  all  criticiim  upon  Urn 
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wmy  pkftd  its  prmlegt ;  aad  that,  if  the  iMtfri  wHl  oocaiioiia^ 
tnmke  ittelf  a  party  in  the  conoem,  its  SotrmioiM  may  be  pardoned, 
as  long  at  the  facts  detailed  are  hmcktd^  beyond  tksposMiity  ef 
Hspute^j  by  the  authoriiy  rf  contemporary  tesHmufdes.^^  We  have 
always  been  accnstomed  to  consider  the  words  ^priUiege  of 
Parhamenf  as  the  most  vagne  and  uncertain  that  the  Englin 
languagei  or  the  English  constitntion,  can  boast  of.  In  this 
opinion  we  have  erred.  Lady  Morgan  has  practically  demon- 
strated, that,  of  all  the  salvos  ever  entered,  to  impose  on  the 
credulity,  or  propitiate  the  favour,  of  mankind,  that  of  ^privilege 
of  sex*  is  the  most  conveniently  and  mischievously  general  and 
comprehensive.  Is  a  jolterhead  of  a  country  member  laughed  at 
by  an  opposition  print,  wherein  his  folly,  bis  ignorance,  his  ducti- 
lity, or  his  corruption,  are  animadverted  on  as  they  deservef  ha 
ijses  in  his  place— denounces  the  daring  offender — ^pleads  '  privi- 
lege of  Parliament^ — and  ends  with  a  motion,  which  is  generally 
carried,  for  providing  the  would-be  patriot  with  cool  apartments 
in  Newgate.  Here,  however,  the  matter  rests.  The  session  of 
Parliament  and  the  durance  of  the  patriot  terminate  together ; 
and  the  sinner  issues  forth  from  his  opprobrious  den  to  commit 
new  trespasses,  without,  perhaps,  encountering  fresh  castigation. 
But  does  an  ambulating  scribbler  of  bad  noveh  indite  twogoodly 
quartos,  every  page  of  which,  almost,  is  sprinkled  over  with  wbmo 
or  less  of  Nonsense,  Ignorance,  Indecency,  IrreKgion,  JacobiiH 
ism,  and  Premeditated  Perversion  of  Facts  ?  it  is  immediately 
b<»>ed  and  '^  trusted  that  sex  may  plead  its  pbivileqb,  and  that, 
if  tne  heart  make  itself  a  party  in  the  concern f  its  intrusions  may 
be  pardoned !"  In  the  former  instance,  the  offence,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, meets  with  a  punishment  in  some  degree  suitable  and 
proper ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  after  every  better  principle  of  oor 
nature  has  been  outraged— *after  the  laws  and  institution  of  our 
country,  and  our  religion,  have  been  traduced  and  vilified— after 
the  inveterate,  the  mortal  foes  of  truth,  religion,  and  social  order^ 
have  been  held  up  as  paragons  of  philosophy,  patriotism,  and 
virtue — after  we  have  toiled  through  blasphemy  and  Jacobinism, 
calumny  and  falsehood—we  are  immediate! v  called  upon  to  re» 
spect  '^  the  prioile^e  of  sex  /''  and,  on  pain  of  bdng  branded  with 
inexpiable  cowardice,  to  refrain  from  making  a  single  tilt  against 
such  an  enormous  delinquent,  merely  because,  forsooth,  the 
^  work''  is  "  a  woman's !"  The  age  of  chivalry,  alas !  is  gone 
by ;  and  ^'  a  woman's  work"  against  which  such  grave  charges 
are  laid,  must,  no  less  than  a  man's,-^had  any  man  ever  written 
such  a  mass  of  revolting  jargon  and  abominauon — submit  to  the 
dissecting  knife  of  criticism.  To  give  Lady  Morgan  the  fiiH 
benefit  of  our  strictures,  however,  we  shall  take  care  to  be  most 
rigidly  methodical.'^ 

work  generally ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  an  observation  made  by  the  bye,  <»  the 
•al]ject  of  Milan,  where  the  fao^talities  I  received,  and  the  fnendsbip  I  e» 
penenoed,  might  pertkaps  have  prejudiced  my  judginent,  and  harried  me  inte 
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Thus  fiur  the  accuser :  his  charge  preferred  agahist  the  accosed 
amounUDg  to  ebb — ^'  that  she  is  an  ambolalory  scribbler  of  bad 
novels  !^-of  Qoosense  l^gnorance ! — indecency ! — ^irreligion !— r 
•Jacobinism !— and  premeditated  perversion  of  facts  !^-one  who 
has  oatfaged  every  better  principle  of  nature !  traduced  and  vilU 
.fied  the  laws,  institntsons,  and  religion  of  her  country! — that  she 
is  an  abettor  of  the  mortal  foes  of  social  order  ! — a  retailer  of 
blasphemy ! — Jacobinism ! — calnmny ! — and  falsehood ! — and  the 
author  of  a  mass  of  revolting  jargon  and  abojiination  ! !" — And 
this,  the  accuser  calleth  "  giving  the  accused  the  full  benefit  of  his 
Mtricivres !  !  P* — And  now  to  the  proofs.  The  Reviewer  gives 
them  in  the  following  order : 

"1.  NoN8SN8E.-*-To  convince  our  readers  that  we  do  not 
dive  very  deep  for  examples  under  this  category,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe the  very  first  sentence  of  this  monstrous  literary  abortion* 
*^  The  fables  of  antiquity  have  assigned  to  the  Peninsula  of  Italy 
a  golden  age  ;  and  history,  sufficiently  vaguCj  but  better  accredited^ 
has  peopled  its  Eden  plains  with  confederated  tribes  ;  and  has 
covered  regions  with  numerous  flocks  and  plenteous  harvests, 
where  desolation  now  reigns  over  pestilential  marshes."  Here 
we  have  '^  fables"  ^^  assigning  a  golden  age  to  a  peninsula  ;"  and 
"  history,"  at  once  "  vague'*  and  "  accredited,''  "  peopling  Eden 
plains  with  confederated  tribes  !** — that  is,  **  confederated"  before 
they  "  peopled  the  Eden  plains  ;"  though  where  this  "  confedera- 
cy'' was  first  entered  into,  this  petticoated  ultra-radical  has  not 
deigned  to  inform  us.  In  the  sentences  that  follow  in  continua- 
tion, we  meet  with  **  Europe  subjugated  (enslaved)  to  slavery," — 
**  a  race  of  mould  dind  fibre  swamitng  and  violatingy^^ — and  "  an 
unknown  product  from  the  foundery  of  a  new  creation  thinning 
the  ranks  of  a  refined  degeneracy  !' — In  page  3,  ^^  conquest"  is 
said  to  be  *'  consolidated  by  usurpation."  This  is  one  of  a  thou- 
sand instances  ofinversionofunderstanding  that  might  be  selected 
from  the  volumes  before  us.  We  beg  to  inform  Miladi,  that 
'^conquest"  '' consolidates  usurpation,'^  not  usurpation  conquest* 
Bonaparte  was  a  successful  usurper,  only  because  he  was  a  great 
conqueror.  Where  did  Lady  Morgan  discover  that  '^  the  para- 
dise" (Italy  we  presume)  *Mured"  (what?)  "from  the  plains  of 
Egypt."  We  dare  say  there  are  Gypsies  in  Italy  as  elsewhere ; 
but  we  really  never  heard  that  Ptolemy  had  ever  reigned  in  that 
country,  although  we  would  be  understood  to  speak  with  great 
deference  to  her  Ladyship,  who  is  obviously  very  learned  in  ancient 
history,  having  discovered  many ^oc^^  which  had  totally  escaped 
the  more  obtuse  perceptions  of  her  predecessors.  In  page?  we  are 
informed  that  "  hecatombs  of  Roman  lives  were  offered  up  on  the 
ratification  of  this  alliance,"  (that  between  Eugeuius  III.  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,)  ''  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  raul."  Wha^ !  was  this  alliance  ratified  by  human  sacrifi- 
ces?   We  confess  we  cannot  discover  a  glimpse  of  meaning  jr 
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tkis  odd  piece  of  exaggeration  and  nonsense.    There  is  not  a 
wbisper  in  history  to  justify  such  an  assertion.' 

And  is  this  the  ignoramus  you,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  have 
employed  to  review  books  of  travels — to  whom  you  have  com- 
mitted the  destiny  of  your  literary  miscellany  f  Oh,  fie !  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Co. !  Though  your  Reviewer  personifies  preten- 
sion, 

«— — '  His  discourse  peremptory, 
His  tongue  filed,  and  his  general  behaviour 
Vain,  and  thrasonical,' 
yet  his  ignorance  appears  through  every  line,  and  he  obviously 
throws  himself  for  information  on  the  author  he  reviles — upon  the 
*^  petticoated  idtra-radical  avihor^^^ — with  an  unconscious  simpli- 
city that  is  very  amusing.     What !  has  he  read  nothing  on  the 
early  story  of  Italy  ?     Well,  then,  let  him  look  into  Virgil,  Ma- 
crobius,  Micali,  Pignotti ;  and  in  those  writers,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, who  have  treated  on  the  aboriginal  state  of  Italy,  he  will 
find  the  authorities  of  alt  I  have  asserted  on  the  ''  golden  age, 
assigned  by  fables  to  Italy."    Any  one  of  the  young  men  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  will  point  out  the  passages  alluded 
to,  and  one  among  them  perhaps  will  translate*  for  him  (which 

*  NotwithstaDding  one  word  of  Greek,  and  a  few  lines  of  Latin,  which 
this  Chronomastix  has  borrowed  to  enrich  his  critique  upon  Italy,  it  is  veiy 
evident  by  his  shameful  blunders,  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  modem 
lan^ages.  The  Quarterly  Review,  denying  that  there  was  such  a  phrase 
as  "  Ixntquet  d^arbresy'^  threw  the  Ultras  into  dismay:  but  here  is  a  gentleman 
nustaking  the  common  Italian  placard,  ^^  qui  si  vende  acqua  tita,^  which  tra- 
vellers i^ad  over  every  pot-house  from  Susa  to  Naples,  for  a  "  mixture  of 
French  and  Latin;"  because  ^^vende*^  (pronounced  vendet/)  looks  like  the 
French  "  vend^^  and  '•^ acqua  vitaV  reminds  him  of  the  Latin  ^^aiqva  vitee,^ 
And  on  this  presumption  he  declares  that  I  know  nothing  of  languages !  In 
like  manner  he  observes,  that  the  custom-house  officers  would  say,  **  Ha  lei 
qualche  com  per  la  do^ana  ?"  and  not,  as  I  have  put  it,  "  JVunte  per  la  do- 
gana?^  If  any  Scotch  teacher  of  Italian,  in  a  provincial  boaixiing-school, 
has  told  the  Reviewer  this,  he  has  misled  him.  Any  Scotchman  who  has 
been  in  Italy  (and  I  have  met  many  accomplislied  persons  of  that  nation 
abroad]  will  set  him  right  on  this  head.  The  gruff,  smoky  Doganiero,  who 
presents  himself  at  the  carriage-window,  and  raises  his  hand,  without  taking 
the  trouble  of  raising  his  eyes,  frequently  permits  nothing  more  than  an 
interrogating  "  niente  ?^  to  slide  out  of  one  comer  of  his  mouth,  while  the 
fumes  of  his  pipe  evaporate  at  the  other.  As  he  usually  speaks  the  dialect  of 
bis  own  state,  his  Italian  never  reaches  to  the  elegant  Tuscan  «^  ha  lei.^ 
This  it  is  to  review  books  of  travels,  without  knowing  any  tiling  of  Oie  coun- 
tries of  which  they  treat.  All  the  remarks  upon  my  French  are  equally  in- 
accurate,— for  instance,  the  Reviewer  says,  the  '^ Cwtp  de plat  de  sahe^  is 
wrong ;  that  Lady  Morgan  should  have  written,  "  Coup  dft  plat  de  sabre.** 
The  phrase,  however,  is  to  be  found,  precisely  as  I  wrote  it,  in  the  Diciicn- 
noire  de  PAcademie^  and  in  the  Dictionnaire  critique  de  la  langue  Fronfaise*^ 
This  blunder  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  Reviewer  being  mentioned  to  an 
old  French  officer,  he  observed,  "  Si  Pon  voulut  dire,  quHtn  personne  a  repi 
le  coup  d*un  axUrCy  en  disant,  il  ltd  a  donni  un  coup  arec  le  plat  du  sabre^  cela 
voulcU  exprimer  que  ce  n'^etaU  paa  aver,  le  tranchant,  que  ISnditidu  fut  frapp6  ; 
mais  avec  le  plat  da  sabre ;  coup  de  pkU  de  tabre^  e^l  la  phroMt  mUilaire  po^r 
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I  caonot  slop  to  do)  the  fdlowiDg  paragraph ;  in  itsdf  a  sufficient 
authority  for  all  I  have  advanced  on  the  subject  :— 

"  I poeti  ckiamarano  secol  dPoro  il  tempo  di  queiregm  che  la  lor 
fantasia  seppe  abbelire  con  le  piu  seducenti  narazioni,  mentre  che 
la  riconoscenza  nazionale  coUoco  in  cielo  i  nomi  di  quel  benefair 
tori  deWumanita.^^ — ^L'ltalia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Roniani. 

From  the  same  sources  he  may  derive  information  on  the 
early  confederacy  of  the  Italian  States;  of  which  Micali  ob- 
serves, "  Tuiti  quesU  popoli  riuniii  con  vincoli  d^una  commune 
origine^  tradevano,  cio  non  ostanie^  daUa  rdigiohe  e  dalla  poliiicaf 
il  principal  fondamtnio  della  lor  concordia  sotto  la  tutelar  custodiu 
di  una  noxione  confederata."  Vol.  I.  p.  149. 

"  We  meet  (observers  this  Pseudo-Reviewer)  with  Europe  sub- 
jugated (enslaved)  to  slavery.^  But  according  to  my  Irish  bog*- 
latin,  '^  subjugated,"  from  its  derivation,  means  literally  '  passeid 
under  the  yoke !'  It  is  related  that  the  Romans  did  so  upon  an 
occasion — 

'  Patience  per  force  with  wilful  choler  meeting ;' 
but  were  not  therefore  enslaved  !     The  Reviewer  is  referred  to 
any  Roman  History  (abridged  for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies.) 

^'In  page  3,"  adds  this  Captain  O' Blunder  of  the  Eklinburgb, 
— *^  in  page  3,  Conquest  is  said  to  be  consolidated  by  Usurpation ; 
but  I  beg  to  inform  Mi/a  Jt,t  that  Conquest  consolidates  Usurpa- 
tion I'' 

w%  esplce  de  chAtitnent  mititaire,  trop  connu  de  not  armies  sous  Panden  re* 

But  this  is  nothing — ^he  has  invented  sentiments  for  me,  expressive  of  the 
most  shameless  Hhcrtinism  that  ever  disgraced  any  w<ork,  male  or  female  ; 
such  as  "  Lady  Morgan  calls  having  hut  one  wife  at  a  time,  a  privation  of 
virtue."  I  appeal  from  i^xs  false  wUnessy  to  the  readers  of  "  Italy.** — Another 
fahrication,  equally  gross,  is  the  following :  <^  With  all  the  self-satisfied  assu- 
rance of  the  moat  complete  vanity,  she  tells  us,  that  Hannibal,  according  to 
Livy,  crossed  the  Alps  by  Mount  Cenis."  I  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  first, 
pagfe  24.  The  passage  tJius  misconstrued,  purposely  and  knowingly,  is  as 
follows  :  '^  From  such  a  site  as  this  Hannibal  halted  his  Carthaginians,  and 
pointed  to  the  recompense  of  all  their  arduous  undertakings — from  such  a 
site  as  tfUs,  the  Lombard  Alboin  passed,**  &c.  &c.  Stc. 

*  The  moon  shines  bright — m  such  a  night  as  tMsy 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  wall.' 

— *  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  ;*    ' 
say  Lorenzo  and  Jessica — and  yet,  they  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  on  Uutt 
particular  night  in  which  they  were  seated  in  Portia's  garden,  Trolius 
«  sighed  his  soul  to  Cressida,*— or  Dido 

*  Waived  her  love  to  come  again  to  Carthage.* 
Of  Livy,  his  name,  or  autliority,  there  is  not  a  single  word;  and  yet  this  is 
the  way  I  have  been  always  reviewed !  the  object  being,  coute  qui  coutSy  to 
stop  the  sale  of  my  works,  and  prevent  my  writing  at  all. 

f  This  epithet  of  "  Miladi"  is  meant  to  be  wit,  but  it  cannot  pass  for  ori- 
ginality. It  has  been  worn  threadbare  in  the  service  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, who  received  it,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  from  his  Dublin  contributor : 
thence  it  passed  to  tlie  "  Morning  Post  ;**  and  is  yet  deemed  worthy  of  adop- 
tion by  th«  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  But  wit  is  like  cookery,-^ 

<  Et  souvenez  vous  bien, 

Qu*an  diner  r6chaiid%  ne  valut  jamais  rieii.'--Boi2e^^OOQl€ 
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Ob,  mj  Chrooomastii,  you  may  ^  tell  that  to  the  Marines,'  but 
the  Caesars  and  the  Napoleons  would  uever  have  believed  you ! 
7%fy  were  Conquerors  first — Emperors  afterwards ;  and  they 
consolidated  the  conquests,  which  gave  them  an  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  their  feilow-citisens,  by  usurpations,  which  gave  them 
power  over  their  rights. 

"Where?  (continues  mon  imperturbable f)  where  did  Lady 
Morgan  discover  that  the  Paradise  (Italy  we  presume,)  lured  from 
the  plains  of  Egypt  ?"  &c.  fac.  &c. — Call  you  this  reviewing  ? 
7—"  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends"  ! ! !  Messrs.  Constable 
and  Co.?— -Why,  Ooodman  DuU,  Lady  Morgan  found  it  in 
such  works  as  her  Reviewer  evidently  never  heard  of— in  Buonar- 
roti— in  Maffei — in  Mazzochi — ^who  all  differ  in  some  res- 
pects, though  all  agree  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  had 
their  origin  in  ancient  emigration.  "  Chi  la  ripete  dalP  Egitto  ! 
{%zys  Pignolti)— cAt  dai  Carui ;  chi  da  questi  e  dri  Feiiedy^*  &c. 
be.  &CC.  &c. 

"In  page  7  we  are  informed,"  (continues  the  Reviewer  of 
[  Italy,')  that  "  hecatombs  of  Roman  lives  were  offered  up  on 
the  ratification  of  this  alliance  between  Eugenius  III.  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ! — ^Wbat,  was  this  alliance  ratified  by  blood  ?  we  confess 
we  cannot  discover  a  glimpse  of  meaning  in  this  odd  piece  of 
exaggeration  and  nonsense.  There  is  not  a  whisper  in  history 
to  justify  such  an  assertion." 

To  this  Ifanswer,  not  in  the  History  of  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer'^ 
— 1>ut  there  is,  in  the  splendid  "  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,'* 
by  SisnoNDi — and  in  all  other  histories,  which  treat  of  this  no- 
torious epoch  of  the  middle  ages.  ^^Mon  Cousin^  voUa  un  belle 
occasion  pour  apprendre  a  lire^^ — as  D'Argenson  said  to  the  iUite* 
rate  Bignon,  when  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  King. 

"  In  page  17  we  meet  (observes  my  Bignon)  with  the  following 
passage:  '  For  while  the  classical  annals  of  Italy,  with  all  their  vices 
and  crimes,  make  a  part  of  the  established  education  of  England, 
the  far  nobler  history  of  the  Italian  Republics,  lessiedes  des  me- 
rites  ignores  f  remains  but  little  known.' — *'  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  ignorance  or  nonsense  predominates  in  this  passage. 
The  classical  annals  of  Italy,  of  which  Lady  Morgan  knows  about 
as  much  as  the  man  in  the  moon,  do  certainly  make  a  part  of  the 
established  education  of  England,  and  we  rejoice  that  this  is  the 
case ;  but  we  should  certainly  insult  the  understandings  of  Qur 
readers,  were  we  to  attempt  to  vindicate  the  study  of  the  classi- 
cal annals  of  Italy,  teeming  as  they  do  with  great  and  immortal 
examples  of  patriotism  and  virtue,  or  to  expose  the poirtentous  ig-> 
norance  %Dhich  could  describe  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  j^uny, 
ferocious,  and  sanguinary  Republics  of  Italy— of  the  crimes  of 
such  mea  aa  the  Due  de  Vatentino,  and  Popes  Alexander  and 
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Clement — as  far  nobler  than  thatof  Numa,  of  Tarqain,  of  Bra-' 
tus,  of  Caesar,  of  Pompey,  of  Augustas,  or  of  Cicero." 

The  puny  Republics  of  Italy  ! !  What  then,  I  ask,  was  the  state 
of  Rome  in  the  times  of  the  Numas  and  Tarqnins  ?  A  cluster 
of  wicker  huts,  resembling  the  miserable  creaghts  of  the  Irish 
Rapparees :  while  the  marble  capitals  of  Italy,  the  glorious  works 
of  the  Orcagnas,  the  Bramantes,  aid  the  Michael  Angelos,  still 
attest  the  splendour  of  the  Republics  of  the  middle  ages,  their 
wealth,  extent,  and  civilization.  For  the  Valendnos,  the  Alex- 
anders, and  the  Clements,  devoted  to  execration  as  they  are  in 
the  pages  of  "  Iialy,"  (where  probably  the  Reviewer  first  learnt 
any  thing  about  them,)  they  were  much  of  the  same  sort  of  per- 
sons as  the  Numas  and  the  Tarquins — (and  I  should  like  to 
know,  par  parenthese^  which  of  the  Tarquins  is  the  Tory  Review- 
er's favourite  and  model  for  the  study  of  British  youth) — like 
them,  impostors  and  tyrants,  affecting  a  divine  right  to  trample 
on  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Their  system  was  long  continued  in 
Europe :  in  England  it  ended  with  the  Stuarts ;  and  not  all  the 
Tory  magazines  in  Great  Britain — not  even  *  ours^  of  Eklinburgh, 
will  bring  it  back, 

*  Tho^  inclinaiion  be  as  sharp  as  ^twUV — 
But  the  examples  of  study  held  up  by  the  accused  in  her  work, 
are  not  the  Valentinos  and  Alexanders — they  are  the  Capponi, 
tbe  Strozzi,  the  Ruccellai — the  Sydneys,'3ussels,  and  Hampdentf 
of  the  Republics  of  Italy. 

'^  Leonardo  da  Vinci"  (says  the  Reviewer,  who  accuses  me  of 
Donsense)  '^  employed  upon  his  Supper  !  Our  readers  will  doubt- 
less feel  curious  to  know  how  long  this  learned  painter  was  occu- 
pied in  eating  his  supper ! ! !  We  blush  to  say  we  really  cannof 
satisfy  them  ! ! !" 

^'  Leonardo's  Supper,'^  it  is  well  known,  is  the  common  as  well 
as  technical  term  given  to  Da  Vinci's  picture,  and  not  '^Leonardo's 
great  master-piece,  Christ's  last  sapper,"  as  the  Chronomastix 
of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  supposes.  And  does  the  Reviewer 
blush  here  i  Let  him  keep  bis  reviewing  blushes  for  greater 
iiistances  of  ignorance  than  be  has  yet  betrayed ;  for  I  have  not 
yet  done  with  him. 

"  3.  Indecbnct — This  may  appear  an  extraordinary  category 
under  which  to  class  tbe  sins  of  ^  a  wotnan^s  work  ;'  yet  truth 
compels  us  to  speak  out*  Many  of  the  passages  in  this  book  are 
of  a  kind  to  shame  a  rake  of  any  sense  and  judgment ;  and  when** 
ever  an  opportunity  occurs,  we  invariably  find  her  Ladyship 
sportiug  her  badinage,  her  lascivious  descriptions,  and  double 
eotendres,  with  a  freedom,  facility,  and  expertness,  that  may 
startle  weak  nerves.  We  shall  only  produce  one  of  the  least 
exceptionable  instances  of  this  sort  of  transgressions,  and  refer  our 
readers  to  tbe  rest^  We  dare  not  pollute  our  pages  with  tbe  odioot 
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stntf  wbicb  tbU  ultra-radical  id  petticoats  disports  so  mncb,  con 
eanore. 

*  WisbiDg  to  visit  tbe  triampbal  arcb  at  Susa,  (the  first  and  al* 
most  tbe  last  perfect  monument  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  in  Italy  till 
Rome  is  reached,)  we  were  told  that  it  stood  in  tbe  gardens  of  tbe 
Governor,  behind  tbe  fort  On  ascending  to  its  gates,  we  were 
received  by  a  veteran,  who,  for  a  trifling  douceur,  admitted  us 
within  tbe  walls,  and  presented  us,  not  to  the  ^  warder  bold,'  but 
to  the  Governor's  housekeeper.  The  keys  of  tbe  fortress  seemed 
to  hang  from  her  smart  French  apron,  and  some  visitants  might 
have  found  that  there  was  *  more  peril  in  her  eye  than  fifty  of  their 
swords.'  There  was  a  saucy  mock  humility  about  her,  indica- 
ting one  toha,  ihotigh  hied  to  serve,  remained  to  rule.  As  we 
returned,  under  faer  escort,  from  visiting  tbe  arch,  we  encountered 
tbe  Governor,  a  most  admirable  dramatic  figure,  in  full  unifonh 
and  powdered  toupee.  *  Shall  I  present  you  ?'  said  she,  and, 
without  waiting  our  answer,  tripped  up  to  him,  continuing,  '  Here 
are  two  Signori,  [does  her  Ladyship  mean  two  gentlemen  ?*] 
who  wish  extremely  to  see  your  Belvedere.'  The  arch  look  with 
which  she  said  this,  let  us  into  tbe  secTet  of  the  Governor,  that 
bis  belvedere  was,  for  the  present,  hhcheval  de  baUaille.  It  was 
a  Fade  pavilion  at  the  extremity  of  a  jiastiou  :  beneath  were  the 
Pas  [Quaere pay^]  de  Stue,t  and  the  vales  of  Piedmont;  above 
hung  the  snowy  Alps ;  and  torrents  fell,  and  streams  trickled,  on 
every  side.  Tbe  Governor  was  the  very  epitome  of  the  Vieilh 
Cour.  He  walked  with  his  hat  off,  showed  us  bis  flower-knot^ 
and  praised  the  English,  by  whose  advice  and  whose  assistance 
fortresses  once  more  rose,  and  ^a/Za^it  governors  9ind  pretty  house->^ 
keepers  ruled  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  theatric  than  the 
whole  scene*  The  old  sentinel,  with  one  arm,  smoking  his  pipe, 
under  a  broken  arch ;  an  old  gardner,  in  a  faded  jregimental,"  &;c» 

T^he  proofs  given  in  the  counts  of  this  indictment  of  indecency 
are  marked  in  reprobating  italics — they  are  "  Housekeeper  r 
**  Hired  to  serve,  remained  to  rule  /"— "  Arch  look  !  !  /"— "  Che- 
vol  de  hattaille  !  /  /  /"— «  Pas  de  Suze  I !  !  /"— «  Vieille  cour!  !P^ 
BXiA '' Gallant !!!  !"* 

*  No,  her  Ladyship  meant  to  gire  the  BaHan  idiom  as  an  Italian  spoke  it  \ 
'•  Signori"  is  the  term  always  aiddressed  to  a  company  of  both  sexes— The 
**  Addio,  Signori,"  the  Italixm  salute,  on  entering  a  room  where  both  sexes  are 
present,  (tantamount  to  Good-day,  ladies — gentlemen)  was,  I  remember, 
^ways  translated  into  French  by  one  of  our  Florentine  visiters,  (ambitious  of 
speaking  that  language,)  by  "  bon  jaur,  Messieurs,^ — Such  ignorance  as  this 
critique  indicates  would  disgrace  the  editorship  of  a  two-penny  ballad.  Hare 
the  «  SignariP  Constable  and  Co.  no  Italian  corrector  of  the  press,  to  correct 
also  their  Keyiewer  ? 

t  {"'  Quaere  pays.")— This  «  quaere  pays"  is  worth  millions ! !  l^EH4lpotnbhj 
(as  the  stupid  Prince  of  Denmark  used  to  say  to  his  father-in-law,  James  the 
Second,  upon  all  extraordinary  erents,)  Est-il  potsible,  that  a  Reviewer* 
hired  by  such  publishers  as  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co. — whose  ^*  comm«til- 
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l^,  '^  XetD  Monthly  Magazine — on 

^*.  AlAs!  for  such  phrases  as  these  am  I  to  incur  the  odium  o( 
indecency  f — the  worst  a  woman  can  sustain,  the  last  she  would 
choose  to  hear  ! — Indecency !  These  are  curious  times  ! — 
Princes  might  recall,  if  ihey  would,  the  days  and  manners  of 
the  Charleses  and  the  Louises! — they  might  take  a  mistress 
from  the  stage,  or  choose  her  from  the  Red  Benql^  and  exhibit 
the  offspring  of  their  illicit  loves  in  public  apd  in  private  so- 
ciety, and  yet  I  doubt  if  one  of  .those  moral  censors,  those  pure 
|upporters  of  the  'social  order'  who  fall  foul  of  my  *' indecent 
anecdote,''  and  write  down  '*  Housekeeper^^  in  Italics,  would 
even,  by  inference,  or  inuendo,  attack  these  privileged  violators 
of  decency  and  decorum  ! 

'  My  simple  |ruth  must  be  abused 
;^  By  silken,  ^ly,  insinuating  Jacks,' 

for  the  purpose  of  iptimidating  the  ignorant  ai^d  the  shallow 
from  reading  a  work,  where  the  nefarious  system,  by  which 
alonC' such  creatures  can  thrive  and  flourisl^, .  is  courageously 
fittacked,''^  and  frankly  exposed. 

I  The  next  charge  brought  forward  by  the  Reviewer  is — 
,  Irreligion  ! ! ! — "  In  page  3,  vol,  1,"  he  says  "  the  Chris- 
a  IAN  Church  is  described  as  founded  in  sacrifice,  &;c.  &lc. — I'his 
is  pretty  distinQt  as  to  her  Ladyship's  creed ;  and  though  com- 
pelled to  do  so  if[i  justification,  we  cannot  but  solicit  the  indul- 
gence of  all  serious  and  religious  persons,  who  may  take  the 
Cx)ubl6  to  wade  through  this  article,  for  contaminating  our 
pages  with  the  following, — the  last  extract  which  we  shall  pro- 
duce under  this  head, — referring  merely  to  the  pages  where 
further  examples  may  be  found  in  abundance,  by  all  those  who 
desire  more.  '  Meantime,  some  devotee,  who  paid  dearly  for 
the  privilege,  tottered  under  the  burden  of  an  immense  black 
Christ,  larger  than  life}   while  another  pious  athlete  bore  a 

cations"  probably  were  ^^particularly  addressed  to  Longfman  and  Company, 
London,"  shonld  make  a  qu^re  on  the  "  Pas  de  Suze  ! ! !  /" — Should  he 
start-  a  doubt  on  the  Pot  de  Calais^  he  is  lost!  Even  Messrs.  Constable  and 
Hioog^an  will  find  him  out  on  that  point — that  will  be  ^faux-pas  indeed ! 

*  This  art  was  first  resorted  to  by  the  Quarterly,  and  it  then  invented  that 
odious  calumny  by  a  distortion  of  facts,  which  Mr.  Playfair  has  copied,  and 
which  has  been  liindly  refuted  by  some  generous  person  whom  I  do  not 
fctiow,  in  the  Gazette,  Historical,  Political,  and  Literary,  of  July  9,  1820.  I 
pYe  the  passage : — *'  The  first  count  in  the  indictment  runs'  thus — '  The 
mdecent  story  about  not  finding  a  M<dd  in  Dieppe  to  represent  the  Virgin, 
is  not  fit  for  a  book  that  gets  into  the  hands  of  young  people,  who  have  either 
reHgion  or  virtue.'  Does  he  know  that  Lady  Morgan  says  no  such  tidng^^ 
that  $he  never  asserted  that  a  maid  or  a  virgin  could  not  be  found  in  Dieppe, 
but  fhe  image  of  the  Ftrgin  to  carry  in  the  procession  ?  The  Revolution  had 
spread  snch  desolation,  tl»at  when  processions  were  revived  by  Louis  XVIII. 
the  priests  could  not  find  in  the  chapel  on  e^!^  to  represent  the  person  whose 
iestfvBl  they  commemorated.  Before  Mr.  Playfair  again  quotes  a  passage 
4br  the-'purpose  of  criticising  it,  wo  would  recommend  to  him  rather  to  con- 
sult the  original  work,  than  a6y  false  and  prejudiced  misrepresentation  of  it.'' 
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"white  Christ  of  equal  dimension  !'  Vol.  I.  p.  249.  At  his 
leisdre,  the.  reader  who  desires  further  specimens,  may  consult 
the  following  pages  of  Vol.  I.  23,  30,  188,  200,  and  249;  and 
of  Vol.  II.  86, 149,  179,  211,  274,  and  4  J  2.  This  last  is  quite 
horrible,  and,  except  this  woman,  there  is  not,  we  are  convinced, 
'another  English  writer  that  would  have  penned  so  atrocious  an 
outrage  on  all  religion  and  decency.  Our  very  blood  almost 
curdled  to  read  it.  But  we  must  advance  with  our  ungrateful 
examination.'' 

The  anecdote  given  in  this  insulated  and  distorted  way,  ys 
part  of  a  description  of  a  religious  procession,  annually  per- 
formed at  Genoa,  revived  and  protected  by  the  King  of  Sai^ 
dinia.  The  terms  "  Crista  iiero — Crista  bianca^^^  are  taken 
from  the  royal  and  sacred  program  of  the  festival.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  stands  accountable,  and  not  the  author,  for  this 
article,  with  which  the  immaculate  of  the  Edinburgh  has  con* 
iaiminated  his  pure  pages.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  page  3,  vol. 
I.  there  is  no  such  term  as  the  **  Christian  Church,''  it  is  /  a 
weak  invention  of  the  enemy's :' — for  the  pages*  alluded  to  by 
numbers,  they  are  the  best  refutations  of  the  whole  charge,  and 
to  them  the  public  is  referred.* 

"  6.  Premeditated  Perversioi^  of  Facts. — ^This  is  a  grave 
and  serious  crimination,  and  the  proof  shall  be  as  complete  as 
the  vice  here  indicated  is  odious  and  revolting.  Our  first  exam- 
ple shall  be  from  p.  12  of  vol.  J.  '  Francis  ([.)  when  a  prisoner 
in  Spain,  and  weary  of  confinement,  pledged  his  honour  to  the 
Emperor  that  he  would  return  if  permitted  to  visit  his  dominions. 
When  he  reached  the  frontiers  of  France,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  at  Charles'  credulity  ;  and  arriving  at  Paris,  built  a  litde 
pavilion,  and  calling  it  Madrid,  took  possession  of  it,  with  Me 
void  a  Madrid:  Now  this  story  is  as  false  as  it  is  ridiculous, 
and  what  is  more^  Lady  Morgan  cannot  but  know  that  it  is 
false.     Will  any  human  being,  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree*  ac- 

2uainted  with  history,  believe  in  the  '  credulity'  of  the  Emperor 
/harles  V.,  or  that  he  would  have  been  the  dupe  of  such  an 
artifice  as  that  recorded  above  ?" 

For  the  violation  of  the  pledged  oath  of  Francis  the  First,, 
and  the  Pope's  absolving  him  irom  it,  Robertson,  Multer,  and 
Sismondi,  may  be  adduced  as  evidences  3  and  the  main  fact  beiqg 

♦  In  reply  to  these  charges  of  immorality,  &c.,  once  for  aU,  I  appeal  from 
ihe  Reviewers  to  tbe  works  themtelv^s.  Let  me  be  judged  by  wbat  I  hare 
written ;  and  not  by  the  commentaries  of  my  enemies,,  or  tbe  dislocated  and 
insulated  passages  they  choose  to  put  forward  for  their  own  purposes. .  It, is 
somewhat  singular  that  of  these  zealous  advocates  for  public  decency,  there 
are  few  (whose  names  and  histories  are  known)  whose  lives  will  jusjdfy  their.  - 
hyprocritical  pretensions,  and  who  have  not,  at  some  period  of  their  hterazy 
existence,  been  guilty  of  the  very  sins  they  so  ea^rly  attenrkpt  to  fix  on  th« 
opponents  of  their  newly  adopted  politics;"     -      •  "'*    ''^- 1  -''1  -^    '    ** 
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established,  die  episode  of  the  Pavilion,  even  if  apoerypbal^  and 
given  oo  insufficient  aatbority,  woold  have  been  bo  grave 
offence :  but  the  anecdote  of  the  Pavilion  de  Madrid  is  as  noto- 
rious as  the  existence  of  the  PaviUon  Marsai^  and  it  is  poasibln 
ihe  Reviewer  may  know  as  much  of  one  as  the  other. 

'*  Of  the  same  freedom,"  he  continues,  *^  with  historical  facts 
we  have  another  example  in  page  26,  Vol.  I. 

^  The  French  army,  under  Louis  XIV.  became  the  slavish 
agent  of  the  most  egotistical  ambition ;  and  the  excesses  permitted 
to  his  troops  diminished  their  popularity,  and  corrupted  their 
discipline.  The  disasters  which  closed  and  disgraced  his  reigo 
left  the  people  discontented,  and  the  troops  degraded.  The  mSi- 
tary  system  continued  to  degenerate  under  Louis  XV.  The  foreign 
foe  was  the  least  formidable  enemy  the  army  found  to  encounter* 
The  batde  of  Fontenoy  was  nearly  lost,  because  forty  thousand 
men  were  left  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-shot  to  guard  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  his  ambulating  harem.  The  councils  of  war, 
beld  in  the  king's  cabinet,  were  presided  by  his  mistresses,  and 
governed  by  courtiers,  whose  interest  it  was  io  counteract  the 
nnhappy  commander,  who  could  do  nothing  without  the  coart.^ 

'^  We  had  lately  occasion  to  consult,  with  reference  to  an  his- 
torical inquiry,  nearly  every  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  ;  and  even  in  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  1744  and  1745,  many  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  mortal  enemies  of  the  French  monarch,  we  never  found  the 
least  hint  of  such  an  absurd  and  monstrous  piece  of  conduct  as 
the  king  hazarding  the  loss  of  the  battle,  bv  retaining  40,000  neo 
to  guard  himself  and  his  '  Ambulating  narem.^  We  disbelieve 
the  story  tit  toto  as  inconsistent,  both  with  authentic  history,  and 
with  itself;  and  we  aver  that  an  author  of  any  veracity  would 
never  have  produced  it  unless  accompanied  and  fortified  by  the 
most  undoubted  authority." 

To  this  the  author  replies,  that  military  campaigns  and^modii- 
cci  publications  of  ihe  day  are  not  the  works  where  anecdotes  of 
courts  and  cabinets,  and  the  tender  indiscretions  of  Kings,  are  to 
be  found.  Aad  she  refers  for  her  authorities  to  the  numerous 
Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  The  '*  Story,"  and 
much  more  curious  matter  than  she  has  dared  to  bring  forward, 
will  be  found  in  the  ^^Memoires  Uistoriques  et Anecdotes  dela  Cour 
de  France  du  terns  de  Mad.  Pompadoury'^  and  in  a  work  of  much 
higher  character,  by  Mons.  du  Clos,  Historiographer  of  France, 
and  Member  of  the  Academie  Fran9aise — ^his  well-known*  ^'JMo- 
moires  secrets  sur  les  Regnes  de  Louis  ^uatorze  et  QtftnA:<." — 
As  to  the  "  story"  of  the  "  Ambulating  Harem,^^  which  is  *'  dis- 

*Of  this  very  curious  work,  Baion  Grimm  obserres, "  On  ne  saurait  doutor 
de  l^utorit^^  de  cet  ourrage :  il  tient  un  milieu  fort  iuteressaot  entre  ie  g&asfi 
iw  Di^mo^  partksuUeres,  et  celui  d^one  histotfe  g€tnenle«^ 
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Mitred  calirdy/' faith  mast  be  hvolanttry ;  but  of  llie  fact 
tbere  are  but  too  many  evidences — some  of  them  are  melancholy 
eoongh.  The  beautiful  though  unfortunate  Duchess  de  Chaleao- 
roux  was  the  snhaoa  of  this  2mbvlating  Harem.  She  had  takeo 
Agnes  Sorel  as  her  model,  and  .urged  the  King  to  join  the  anvy, 
wbitber  she  accomnanied  him  with  most  of  the  ladies  of  the  court : 
the  queen  only^  and  her  few  faithful  friends,  being  denied  Ibis 
distinction.  At  Metz,  the  King  was  seised  with  a  distemper 
supposed  to  be  mortal ;  the  BisfaM>ps  (one  of  them  a  Fitzjames,) 
and  the  Jesuits  who  surrounded  the  couch  of  the  royal  invaliq, 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  Duchess  ;  and  the  King  permitted 
a  letire  de  cachet  to  be  issued  against  the  unfortunate  woman  he 
bad  seduced  from  innocent  obscurity.  The  King  recovered,  dis- 
missed his  bishops,  and  took  back  his  mistress !  who  shortly  after 
died  by  poison — the  fate  of  her  younger  sister  and  predecessor  ia 
guilt,  and  in  the  affections  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.*  Should  the 
Keviewer  in  the  loyal  Edinburgh  Magazine  startle  at  such  royal 
anecdotes  as  these,  and  cry — 

*  A  flourish  !  trumpets,  strike  alarum,  drums, 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  this  tell-tale  woman 

Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed !' 
I  must  refer  him  to  the  pleasantest  of  all  works,  written  by  the 
best  of  all  Tories,  the  Stuart-loving  Evelyn— tbere  are  stories  of 
royal  harems,  stationary  and  ambulatory,  to  make  his  hair  stand 
on  end !  For  what  is  a  Frencb  King  carrying  his  misiress  to  the 
wars,  to  a  King  of  England  taking  his  with  him  to  Church  f 
£ve]yn,N  a  better  authority  than  ^*  periodical  publications  of  the 
Joy,"  describes  Charles  the  Second  receiving  the  sacrament  with 
bis  natural  sons,  in  the  presence  of  their  various  mothers,  whom 
be  (Evelyn)  so  often  and  so  quaintly  calls  *•  these  cattle.^^ 

And  here  I  might  rest  the  merits  of  my  cause,  nor  wear  out  the 
patience  of  the  umpire  I  have  chosen,  by  going  farther  into  that 
tissue  of  dall  oMilignity,  and  slandering  ignorance,f  which  makes 

*  The  eldest  sister,  Madame  de  Mailly,  had  preceded  the  two  others,  and, 
horrible  to  say,  shared  the  ^ilty  honours  larished  on  the  youngest,  Madame  de 
Vintemille,  who  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Cardinal  Fleury ; — a  pi:o- 
bahle  calumny,  though  he  was  her  declared  enemy.  Madame  de  Mailly  died 
in  penitence,  and  in  despair,  ordering  her  remains  to  be  buried  near  a  com* 
mon  drain,  as  unworthy  a  more  honourable  sepulchre.  Such  was  the  atro- 
cious profligacy  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  even  before  the  reigns 
of  the  Pompadours  and  the  Du  Barry's, — and  such  the  fate  of  the  Sultanas  of 
that  Ambulating  Harem,  of  whom  the  Reviewer  could  find  nothing  in  the 
account  be  read  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  or  in  the  periodicalpublications 
of  the  years  1744-45. — ^But  it  has  been  long  held  out  to  such  mmsy  critics, 
as  a  warning,  that  ^  a  liUle  reading  is  a  dangerous  thing : '—sooner,  or  later, 
pretension  is  inevitably  found  out. 

f  Among  "  the  muerabU  trash  indited  by  this  woman,  this  ignorant  and 
ibolisb  woman,''  are  placed,  as  words  unknown,  '*  caducity,"-—**  adhesion,'* 
— («  domesticity," — **  RomanticiBm,"  (the  designation  of  a  literary  sect  in 
Italy,  of  which  a  hittiMy  is  given  in  the  work  reviled)*— *«  ultramontane," ' 
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the  "  benefit  of  the  strictures"  on  **  Italy*'  in  the  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine, and  which  is,  in  fact  a  ^  brief  abstract'  of  all  other  attacks 
on  my  work.  And  if  I  do  once  more  ^  draw  my  arrow  to  my  head^* 
it  is  not  in  my  own  defence !  It  is  in  the  cause  of  one,  on  wiiom 
I  have  most  unintentionally  drawn  down  the  most  unmanly,  most 
libellous,  and  most  unfounded  attack,  that  ever  was  levelled  at  a 
female  character,  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  publication.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  pause  and  mark  (he  origin  and  describe  the  ob-  ' 

^'ect,  and  the  end,  of  all  literary  criticism ;  to  refer  to  the  times  of 
Lionginus  and  of  Horace — of  Vida  and  Boileau — of  Roscommon 
and  Buckingham — or  even  to  the  epoch  when  periodical  Re- 
views succeeded  to  individual  criticism,  and  were  first  founded  in 
England  by  such  men  as  Smollet,  Franklin,  and  Priestley.  These 
are  all  great  names.  They  belonged  to  men  of  eminent  genius, 
devoted  to  the  true  interests  of  literature  and  public  taste  I  men 
who,  having  in  their  own  immortal  works  proved  their  capacity 
for  the  high  calling  they  pursued,  were — 

'  Supreme  in  judgfnent  as  in  wit,' 
and — 

*  Might  boldly  censure,  as  they  boldly  writ.' 
There  strictures,  however,  were  confined  to  works,  not  directed 
to  persons !  They  reviewed  books,  not  authors !  and  applied  their 
critical  acumen,  to  literary  errors,  and  not  to  human  infirmities.* 
The  first  number  of  the  (Quarterly  Review  founded  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  literary  criticism;  and  young  and  insignificant 
as  I  then  was,  Jf  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of  an  experiment 
which  was  lo  prove  the  possibility  of  hunting-down  principles 
and  books  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  in  which  that  publication  was 
got  up,  by  bringing  in  calumny,  invective,  and  misrepresentation, 
to  the  aid  of  critical  strictures  and  literary  observation.  The 
plan  was  followed  up  from  time  to  time,  in  various  publications, 
and  with  various  success,  according  to  the  nerves  and  spirit  of 
the  chosen  victim  to  which  it  was  applied.  It  sent  the  sensitive, 
the  ingenious  Keates,  to  an  early  grave !  It  first  struck  at  the 
reputation,  and  (hen  at  the  life,  of  the  unfortunate  Scott!  The 
cowardly  and  the  cold-blooded,  who,  secure  in  anonymous  am- 
buscade, and  indemnified,  as  it  is  loo  reasonably  supposed,  by 

and  many  other  words  the  Reviewer  supposes  I  coined : — "  ductile  duUnetSy^ 
a  phrase  of  Pope's,  he  calls  nonsense,  and  so  on  with  the  rest :  this,  however, 
is  the  way  I  have  been  always  reviewed. 

*  When  the  unfortunate  Mary  Robinson  read  the  attack  of  Mr.  Gifibrd, 
who,  in  reviewing  her  works,  exposed  her  infirmities,  she  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "  Earth  hide  me  /" — her  prayer  was  heard  ! 

f  The  Quarterly,  alluding  lately  to  that  attack,  suppoaet  I  might  tiien  hofot 
hem  young;  and  the  QuoHdierme  oi  August  4,  1821,  (the  "New  Times"  of 
France,)  improving  on  this  hint,  observes,  ••*  Lady  Moi^n,  long  terns  comiue 
dans^e  titcledcrrdery  sous  le  nom  de  Miss  Owenson,"  &c.  &c.  "  long  known  ia 
ihe  last  century  by  the  name,''  &c.  &e. 
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iheir  high  employers,  for  apy  pecuniary  damages  they  migbi^ 
incur  by  their  libellous  attacks  on  private  character— of  such 
men,  each,  and  all,  it  may  be  said,  that  their  dark  bile — their 
constitutional  cruelly — their  malady — or  iheir  malice^  must  have 
found  vent  somewhere,  and  that,  '  SHls  n'avaUnt  pas  ecrit.  Us 
auraient  He  assassins:  They  have,  however,  taken  up  the  safer, 
if  not  the  better  trade.  But  still,  not  even  in  tijat  \Boss  of 
Billingsgate:  the  Q^uarterly — to  whose  Editor,  woman  seems  a 
creature  of  natural  antipathy  ! — not  even  in  the  blood-stained 
pages  of  Blackwood's  publication,  have  such  epithets  been  applied 
to  a  female,  of  any  description — (even  of  the  worst) — as  the 
Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  have  per* 
fnitted  one  of  their  writers  to  give  a  woman  who  is  not  an  author 
— with  whom  a  literary  criticisn^  could  have  had  nothing  to  do — 
and  who  is  a  gentlewoman — a  Princess — and,  according  to  the 
Jacobite  principles  of  Toryism,  is  the  legitimate  Q,ueen  Dowager 
of  England — I  mean  Louisa  Princess  of  Stolberg,  Countess 
D'Albany,  widow  of  the  late  James  Edward  Stuart,  the  last  of 
the  Pretenders — The  paragraph  here  alluded  to  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  is  as  follows : 

^^Lady  Morgan  would  persuade  us  that  the  Countess 
D'Albany  was  the  wife,  and  not  the  harlot  of  Victor  Alfieri, 
merely  because  this  poetical  mad-cap  thought  fit,  in  one  of  bis 
wild  humours,  to  honour  her  with  the  epithets  of  La  Donna  mia, 
{La  mia  Donna.)  The  reason  of  this  assertion  o(  falsehood^ 
which  every  one  knew  to  be  such,  was,  that  this  adulteress. 
on  one  occasion  deigned  to  converse  with  Mladi  from  her  box 
at  the  Opera,  and  to  talk  of  Alfieri,  an  honour  which  she4x>uld 
not  do  less  than  repay,  by  a  paltry  and  mendacious  attempt  to 
whitewash  a  strumpet  who  had  dishonoured  the  last  branch  o£ 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  It  is  universally  known  in  Italy,  as 
Dr.  Moore  has  long  ago  informed  us,  that  Alfieri's  connection 
with  the  Countess  of  Albany  was  just  of  that  simple  and  conve- 
nient sort  which  generally  obtains  in  the  land  of  Cecisbeos 
(Cecisbci)  and  Cavalier!  Servenli.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss 
this  Fomarina^  as  Lady  Morgan,  but  for  the  words  of  conde- 
scension at  the  Opera,  would  have  called  her,  with  the  slender 
ceremony  which  our  country  accords  to  ladies  of  her  caste.f 
Lady  Morggn  farther  tells  us,  for  she  is  determined  to  make  a 
case,  that  the  husband  was  ^  brutal.'  Certainly  a  husband  that 
refuses  to  pander  to  the  libidinous  propensities  of  his  faithful 
wife,  deserves  to  be  pilloried  as  '  brutal.'     When  a  husband   has 

♦  See  the  account  of  the  damages  paid  by  the  Editors  of  Blackwood^ 
Magazine,  in, the  Scotsman. 

f  Kaphael's  Fomarina  was  so  called  from  lier  being  tlie  daughter  of  ^fov'. 
twro,  or  baker.  Nothing  can  justify  tlic  gross  perversion  of  applying  Uiis 
epithet  to  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Stolberg. 
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once  been  injured,  be  is  sare  to  be  abused  by  all  women  of  loose 
morals." 

Upon  the  language  of  this  paragraph  I  shall  not  say  one 
word ;  hut  I  owe  it  to  the  Countess  D'Albany  to  state,  that  when 
I  was  in  Italy  (and  I  call  upon  Lord  Burghersh,  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Florence,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  state)  that  lady^was  held  by  the  British  and  Tuscan  govern- 
ments in  the  highest  consideration  ;  receiving  marked  attention 
from  the  British  ambassador  and  his  lady ;  and  from  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Archduchess,  his  daughter ; — visited  in  form  by  all  the 
royal  and  all  the  distinguished  personages  who  came  to  Florence, 
and  presiding  over  a  circle  the  most  illustrious  by  rank,  by  talen^ 
and  by  virtue,  to  be  found  in  any  house  in  Europe.* 

And  now,  my  *lord  of  literary  misrule!^  my  ChronomastixT. 
my  anonymous  assailant  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  or  Literarjr 
Miscellany ;  I  dismiss  you  ! !  Tou  may  back  your  hobby,  and 
retire  from  the  lists  ;  grateful  for  the  distinction  which  has  been 
accorded  you  in  being  thus  pre-eminently  held  op  to  public  deri* 
lion,  as  best  representing  the  corps  to  which  you  belong. 
*  Away ! — wretched  Impostor ! 

Self-loving  Braggart ! 

Scorn  of  all  the  Muses  ! 

Go  revel  with  thy  ignorant  admirers ; 

Let  worthy  names  alone.'—— 
For  you,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  whose  names  appear  pre- 
yed to  a  work,  to  which  the  ToffsoNs  and  the  Dooslevs  would 
scarcely  have  lent  theirs,  I  call  upon  you  for  your  thanks.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  your  LUerary  IVf  iscellany,  but  for  roe,  might 
bave  been  confined  to  the  admiration  of  the  tea-table  coteries  df 
obscure  villages,  or  the  subscription  reading-rooms  of  provincial 

*  Among  the  distinguished  persons  whom  I  remember  to  hare  seen  in  the 
saloons  of  Madame  D'Aibany,  in  my  last  visits  to  her,  were  their  Royal 
Highnessess  the  Prince  and  Princess  Royal  of  Denmark,  (the  Princess  is  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  daughter  of  Matilda  of  England,  sister  to  his  late  Majesty,) 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wirtemberg,  his  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Mecklenberg,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alra-Berwidc  f  ne- 
phew and  niece  to  the  Countess  D'Albany.)  To  these  and  other  ilhistnoas 
ibrcigncrs  were  added  the  whole  of  the  British  aristocracy  then  resident  at 
Florence  (a  most  numerous  and  brilliant  circle,)  who  were  most  generally 
presented  to  the  Countess  by  the  British  Minister.  The  Countess  D'Albany 
never  goes  out  of  her  own  house  in  the  evenings.  Even  her  visits  to  the  Arch- 
duchess are  paid  in  the  morning.  She  told  me  she  had  not  been  at  the  opera 
for  twenty  years.  So  much  for  the  anecdote  of  my  gratitude  for  the  notioe 
"  she  honoured  me  with  from  her  opera-box.**  I  blush  to  enter  into  such  par- 
ticulars, where  a  person  of  Madame  D*Albany*S  rank  and  years  is  concerned. 
With  respect  to  the  first  ranks  of  European  society  it  is  unnecessary — for  to 
that  class  she  is  universally  known ;  but  1  owe  it  to  her,  and  to  myself,  that  no 
class  should  remain  ignorant  of  the  foulness  of  the  attack  inade'oa  her^ 
merely  to  wound  me* 
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towns  ;*  or  those  still  lesser  bat  pretending  circles  of  '  benign 
eemleans,*  who  pot  op  with  *  the  cheap  and  dirty'*  of  second-rate 
monthly  critical  Reviews !  But  now  I  prefix  the  prize-article  of 
yoor  Magaxine  to  the  front  of  volumes  destined  to  circulate 
through  Eorope,  through  America,  and  to  reach  all  British  colo* 
nies  wherever  British  enterprise  has  placed  them.  My  French 
poblisber  shall  affix  your  "  Review  on  Italy y^^  done  into  the  dialect 
•of  les  Hallesy  to  the  second  edition  of  bis  translation ;  and,  thus 
preserved,  your  Magazine  may  be  quoted  by  future  and  foreign 
literati,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  low  state  to  which  criticism 
and  periodical  publication  were  brought  in  Great  Britain  by 
Party  Spirit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  ceutury;  and,  still 
more,  it  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  contempt  in  which  such  works 
were  held  by  contemperary  writers— even  by  one  whom  tb^ 
most  reviled,  and  that  one — a  Woman ! 

In  dismissing  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  a  word  may  be  said 
concerning  the  British  Critic,  which,  in  its  review  of  '*  Italy,*' 
gleaned  much  of  its  raw  material  from  the  pages  I  have  just 
examined. — TheBritish  Critic  is  edited  by  a  clergy  man,  its  con- 
tributors are  clergymen,  and  its  readers  are  said  to  be  exclusive* 
ly  clergymen !  From  such  '  spirits pure^'*  much  might  have  been 
expected,  and  whatever,  in  their  opinions,  were  my  *  manifold 

'^  Great  efforts  are  made  in  a  Sunday  ministerial  print,  <<  The  Ovardian^ 
to  keep  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  aroat.  Both  are  supported  by  my  old 
*  sworn  foe^  of  the  Quarterly.  Extracts  from  the  article  on  "  Italy,"  were 
copied  mm  the  Edinburgh  into  the  '^  Quardian^^  for  the  special  edificatioD 
of  its  Sunday  Readers ;  ror,  zealous  in  the  work  of  personal  defiunation  and 
party  rancour,  '  Sunday  shines  no  tabbcOhrday*  to  these  Mi<Usani  supporters 
of  religion  and  social  oirder. — ^In  a  late  number  of  the  '*  Guardian**  it  is  ob- 
senred,  in  its  enlogium  on  the  Edinburgh  Magazine^  ''  There  it  a  great  deal 
of  sound  tense^  andjtukcmu  criticism^  tn  t?Ui  periodical  toork^  i  !  /-—Of  <<  the 
sound  sensed  the  extracts  here  giren  of  the  **  Review  of  Italy"  (nearly  the 
whole  of  the  article)  may  suffice ;  and  of  the  ^^judiciousness  of  the  criHcism^^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  nothing  like  an  analysis  of  the  work  criticised  is 
attempted !  nothing  said  on  its  scope,  nature,  or  object,  or  of  the  style  or 
character  of  its  details; — ^no  fair  specime«»s  are  brought  forward,  for  or  against 
it;  and  the  whole  ^^ Judicious  criHdsmP  of  tlie  '^ Guardian^s"  proteg6e» 
amounts  to  a  furious  hrade  against  a  chosen  victim,  made  up  of  gross  false- 
hoods, coarse  invectives,  and  the  calling  of  names,  which  better  belong  to 
the  peculiar  warfare  of  St.  Giles*  than  to  the  pages  of  a  literary  Review. 
What,  however,  is  most  curious  in  all  this,  is,  the  close  affiliation  of  these 
black  btmds-'Ahteee  periodical  marauders  upon  fame,  character,  and  reputa- 
tion.-^t  Js  some  of  the  leading  *  chefs  de  brigand^  of  the  Quarterly,  wh# 
have  enrolled  a  division  of  their  corps, 

'  The  cankers  of  a  calm  w>rld^ 
under  the  banner  of  the  **  Guardian,"  who  supply  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  i 
contribute  to  the  Courier!  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  whole  of  the  min- 
isterial press !  and  if  they  sometimes 

<  Lead  their  ragamuffins  where  they  are  peppered,"* 
their  defeat  in  one  instance,  only  originates  a  new  plsm  ut'  attack  in  another. 
— They  <  change  butthename^'^ and  then — 

<  The  creckureU  at  its  dirty  workagftin.* 

Vol.  IV.  25 
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tins,'  still  I  migfaft  bav«  hoped  more  from  their  Cbmtiaii  iftihl- 
nes8,  than  from  the  uncharitable  severity  of  my  laical  Judges.— 
To  their  paces  belonged  a  tone  of  evangelical  reproof!  a  piovs 
effort  to  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance !  a  fair  summary  of  errors, 
and  a  gentle  exhortation  to  recant  them!  I  might  have  erpected 
this  the  more,  because  all  the  heterodoxy  of  my  woilc  is  con- 
lined  to  a  preference  of  Christianity  to  human  substitutions  and 
depravations^— the  New  Testament  ^  without  comment,'  to  tiie 
British  Cnttc— and  the  Apostles  and  Fathers  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  the  Cardinals  and  Canterbury^  of  more  canting 
times. 

The  review  of  Italy,  however,  in  the  British  Critic,  is  not 
Evangelical!  the  Reverend  Reviewer  declares  himself,  it  is  not 
even  to  be,  what  all  reviews  ought  to  be,  "  analytic^^^ — he  means 
it,  he  says,  '*^o  he  rather  synthetic '^^  and  the  following  passage, 
copied  verbatim  from  page  113,  (August,  1821,)  affords  a  speci- 
men of  his  notion  of  that  term : 

"  It  is  a  sight"  (says  the  Reverend  Reviewer)  ''right  pleasant 
to  behold,  when  man  and  wife  differ  very  much  from  cat  and 
dog,  when  the  opposite  elements  of  male  and  female  disposi- 
tion are  so  equally  intermingled,  that  the  matrimonial  animalf 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  two,  seems  to  possess  more  of  indi- 
viduality than  of  composition." 

This  paragraph  is  curious  as  coming  from  a  Protestant  divine ; 
that  it  should  be  a ''  sight  right  pleasant^  that  man  and  w\fe  should 
differ  from  (those  proverbial  opponents)  cat  anddog^^  tdby  be  an 
opinion  of  the  Reverend  ^entleman^s,  drawn  from  a  fatal  expe- 
rience of  its  rarity ;  though  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  '  secrets 
of  the'  parsonage  *  house.'  But  the  figurative  term  of  a  ^^matri- 
monial animal f^  though  happily  *'  right  pleasant,"  seems  rather 
a  light  and  laical  expression  as  applied  to  that  **  honourable  esttate^ 
tohich  signifies  unto  us  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  his 
church.^ 

This  "  synthetical  (f^frti/jhowever,  of  the  Reverend  Reviewer, 
is  only  intended  as  an  attack— -not  on  my  book — ^but  on  my 
attachment  to  my  husband,  on  the  coincidence  of  our  opinions, 
^nd  the  unity  of  our  sentiments,  which  his  Reverence,  in  a  tone 
of  what  he  thinks  ''  ri^ht  pleasant"  irony,  terms  an  happy 
^'  androgynous  oreanizalion" — ^'  a  beautiful  accord  of  intellectual 
fiermaphroditism !"  For  "  man  and  wife"  not  to  live  "  like  cat 
and  dog"  may  be  a  palpable  innovation  (in  the  RevertnJPs 
opinion,)  a  symptom  of  radical  reform,  and  a  vile  attack  upon 
the  social  system ! — it  may  be  a  state  which  he  and  (to  use  his 
•own  phrase)  his  *  conjugal  yokb-fellow'  may  never  have  en- 
-dured  ;^i-bat  surely,  whatever  may  have  been  Aw  own  private 
Sentiments  on  the  sulyect,  it  is  hardly  accordant  with  the  sanc- 
timonious gravity  of  that  ^  church  and  state'  breviary,  the 
British  Ceitic,  to  make  married  happiness  and  .unity  the 
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subject  of  a  sustained  and  *^  right  pleasant''  ridiculey  through 
two  whole  pages  and  a  half. 

Included  in  this  "  SyntheticaP^  attack  upon  the  poor  **  matri* 
momal  ammaP^  there  are  two  others  of  equal  importance  and 
severity  :  the  one  '  touching'  my  husband's  name  ;  the  objection 
made  to  it  being,  that  it  may  confound  him  (with  those  unlearned 
in  the  Red-book)  with  a  "worthy  JSarone^who  ^genuinely 
writea  himself  Sir  Charles,"  (says  the  Reverend  Reviewer ;) 
"  we  need  not  inquire  how  far  the  worthy  Baronet  is  pleased* 
Whai  will  Mrs.  Grtindy  say  to  this  ?" 

The  other  crimes  alleged  against  me  is,  my  husband's  pro- 
fession!—>for 'tis  in  vain  to  conceal  it — he  is  a  Cambridge  gra- 
duate physician !  a  circumstance  which  affords  the  <  vtigentU 
dtdnesr  of  my  Reverend  Reviewer  a  peg  to  hang  a  joke  upon, 
by  an  application  of  the  worn-out  line, 

<  A  knight,  bight  of  the  burning  pestle.' 

These  personal  attacks,  which  ^follow  close^*  and  are  too  dull 
and  tedious  to  re-copy,  the  Reviewer  in  the  "  British  Critic" 
calls  "  keeping  clear  of  the  analytic.^*  He  then  proceeds  to  in- 
form his  readers  that  he  also  means,  in  his  review  on  *'  Italy," 
to  "reject  all  superfluous  ornament^  all  the  arabesque  of  anecdote^ 
jpiquani  ban  mot^privaU  memoirs^  ire.  ire.  4^c."  But  even  those 
^]>o(ent,  grave,  and  reverend  signers,'  his  habitual  readers, 
might  perhaps  have  been  just  as  well  pleased  to  have  found 
"  me  arabesque  of  anecdote,"  the  "piquant  bon  motj^"^  quoted  in 
his  pages,  as  that  violent  tirade  against  that  "  monster,"  that 
*^  matrimonial  animal,"  conjugal  unity  in  sentiment  and  opinion, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  private  feelings  of  their  Reverence 
of  the  British  Critic,  may  not  induce  them  to  crier  au  scandal ! 
and  to  feel  the  *  Church  in  danger'  from  such  mistaken  advo- 
cates as  this.  The  Reviewer  then  proceeds  to  show,  by  mis- 
quoting and  misrepresenting  every  line  he  touches  on,  that  we 
{mairimomal  animal)  "  lived  without  paying  for  our  victuals  ;^^ 
that  "  an  introduction  to  the  Casino  Nobile  of  Milan,  is  like 
going  to  drink  tea  at  Cumberland  Gardens ;"  that  '*  the  apothe- 
caries of  the  north  of  Italy  have  their  attainments  mixed  up 
with  philosophy  and  general  mformation,"  kc.  tiC.  &c.  These 
grave  and  deliberate  falsifications  of  an  author's  text,  may  be 
part  of  the  *  Church  policy  ;'  if  this  be  the  case,  the  interests  of 
'  social  order'  are  at  stake,  and  the  author  sacrificed,  like  the  vic- 
tim of  former  times,  may  writhe,  but  cannot  resist,  under  the  knife 
of  the  high  priest,  who  performs  the  rites  of  immolation.  The 
Reviewer  having  hinted  that  I  kept  bad  society  as  well  ^s  good, 
that  I  was  ill  received  by  the  ereat,  and  I  was  well  received  by 
the  lowly^  because,  says  the  Reverend  and  delicate  Reviewer, 
"  the  vomit  of  a  Nobile  is  the  feast  of  a  Cittadino,"  sums  up  my 
character  as  an  author,  and  the  nature  of  niy  work,  thus  synthe^ 
ticalbf  reviewed^  by  the  following  quotatioB-*- 
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**  Therewith  she  spew'd  out  of  her  viltht  maw 
A  fload  of  poison,  horrible  and  black ; 
Her  VOMIT  full  of  books  and  papers  was.'* 
Having  thus  for  the  present  settled  a  part  of  my  account  with 
the  professional  reviewers,  it  remains  only  to  make  a  Very  few 
remarks  on   the  pamphlet  already  alluded  to,  published-nnder 
the  title  of  Observations  upon  the  Calumnies  and  IJifisrepre* 
sentations  in  Lady  Morgan^s '  Italy,*  respecting  tb6JB|Htish  trans- 
actions in  that  country  in  1814-15;^' a  work  aftributed  to  a 
Military  Officer,     i  am,  however,  but  little  disposed  to  trespass 
on  the  reader's  patience,  by  a  detailed  examination  of  this  work  ; 
because,  like   Mrs.  Malaprop,  my  critic  is  so  polite  an  arguer, 
that  almost  every  word  he  says  makes  for  his  opponent ;  and 
because  the  whole  question  is  before  the  public*  If  this  gentle- 
man is  not  a  professional  reviewer,  he  seems  sufficiently  prac- 
tised in  the  craft ;  and  has  condescended  (as  far  as  any  thing 
bearing  the  appearance  of  gentleman  can  do  so)  to  adopt   its 
jargon  and  persiflage,  seeming  equally  to  regard  a  difference  of 
political  opinion,  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  placing  his  opponent 
Deyond  the  pale  of  human  courtesies.    The  very  title-page  of 
his  book,  as  applied  to  a  subject  upon  which  two  honest  opi- 
nions might  be  held,  and  appended  to  the  work  which  contradicts 
no  material  fact  that  could  have  come  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  author  be  attacks,  if  not  in  itself  a   ^^  calumny^'     and  a 
**  misrepresentation,^'  is  at  least  a  ^  discourtesy,'  which  comes 
with  a  more  especial  ill  grace  from  one  whose  very  first  charge 
against  me  is  a  want  of  courtesy  to  Lord  Bentinck.     For  the 
private  and  personal  character  of  that  Nobleman  I   have  the  , 
highest  respect ;  and  I  should  be  most  sincerely  grieved  if,  in 
the  heat  of  discussion,  I  hcM  *  travelled  out  of  the  record'  to  pen 
a  single  word  that  could  hurt  his   feelings.     But  when  an  indi- 
vidual enters  upon  a  public  office,  he  renders  himself  amenable 
to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  ;   and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
written  one  syllable  concerning  Lord  Bentinck's  public  conduct 
in  this  instance,  that  has  not  been  asserted,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  by  persons,  like  myself,  having  a  personal  or  epis- 
tolary intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  main  point  at  issue  .between 
my  anonymous  opponent  and  myself,  his  own  work  is  my  best 
defence.  It  is  no  refutation  of  **  calumnies'' — ^it  is  no  contra- 
.  diction  of  facts  ;  but  a  mere  special  pleading  upon  the  case  *,  and 
surely  it  is  little  creditable  to  a  ministry,  that  its  public  policy 
should  require  to  be  defended  upon  verbal  subtilties  and  equivo- 
cating distinctions.  The  whole  dispute,  stripped  of  this  casuis- 
try, resolves  itself  into'  these  points  :  Did  the  English  Govern- 
ment promise  independence  to  the  Italians  ?  and,  if  it  did^  did 
it  keep  its  promise  ? 
Now  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  as  to  the  first  particular,  is 
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not  impugned ;  abd  the  coQsequeDces  I  have  thence  drawn,  are 
opposed  only  by  a  demurrer,  that  I  (and  the  Italians  with  me) 
have'  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  following  are 
the  critic's  own  words — ^*' Now,  admitting,  as  we  freely  do, 
that  in  these  proclamations  the  Italian  nation  were  told  that  the 
independence  of  their  native  country  would  be  the  result  of 

their  exertions it  will  remain  to  be  ascertained  what  thk 

independence  meant ;  and  what  former  epoch  in  Italian  history 
w^s  alluded  to  ?"  (p.  5  &  6.)  The  term,  however,  is  suscepti* 
ble  of  but  two  Unifications ;  that  usually  given  to  the  word  (an 
exemption  from  foreign  controul  and  interference,^  or  the  state 
of  the  sovereignties  before  the  Revolution.  But  whatever 
meaning  diplomacy  may  affect  to  assign  to  its  own  words,  in 
order  to  conceal  a  wanton  deception,  it  will  hardly  have  the 
insolence  to  define  "  independence"  the  subjugation  of  Genoa 
to  Piedmont.  In  fact,  however,  the  words  used  in  Lord  Ben- 
tinck's  proclamations  were  faciamo  si  che  V Italia  do  divenga 
che  ella  giafu  nbi  suoi  tempi  mioliori.  "  Let  us  make  Italy 
what  it  was  in  its  best  days ;"  which,  with  respect  to  Genoa, 
could  mean  nothing  else  but  the  restoration  of  its  Republic  in 
its  ancient  purity.  Upon  this  demurrc,  however,  a  second  is 
founded,  namely,  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  promise  thus 
interpreted — ♦*  If  these  mystical  words,  independence  and/ormer 
happiness^  had  no  such  meaning,  and  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
Italians  between  them  were  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy,  and 
then  leave  that  country  without  any  government  at  all,. . .  .or 
to  take  the  Herculean  task  of  forming  the  whole  discordant 
mass  into  one  monarchy,  &c.  we  must  unwillingly  admit,  that 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  when  they  authorized,  and  her 
organs  when  they  issued,  such  proclamations,  were  nothing  less 
than  madmen,  or  idiots,  or  rogues.^*  (f.  7.)  Giving  my  opponent 
the  full  benefit  of  this  alternative,  (which  I,  at  least,  never  dis- 
puted,) I  can  only  leave  the  public  to  make  its  own  commenta- 
ry on  Uie  text  of  the  proclamations. 

But,  as  if  the  critic  were  dissatisfied  with  his  own  quibble,  he 
proceeds  (p.  8.)  to  argue  that  the  Italians,  not  having  co-opera- 
ted with  their  English  and  Austrian  invaders,  were  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  promised  independence.  What  degree  of 
co-operation  might  be  expected  from  a  nation  garrisoned  by  the 
French  armies,  1  know  not ;  but  the  effect  of  the  proclamations 
was  certainly  to  paralyze  any  exertions  which  the  Italians  might 
have  made  against  an  enemy  such  as  Austria,  (the  object  of  six 
hundred  years'  aversion,)  when  coming  as  an  open  conqueror. 
But  if  there  is  any  individual  so  besotted  as  to  believe  that  the 
most  determined  abandonment  of  Napoleon's  system  on  the 
part  of  the  Italians,  would  have  induced  the  Austrians,  '*  in  any 
possible  case,  to  lend  themselves  to  measures"  involving^  their 
legitimate  claims  on  Italy— or  would  have  caused  the  British 
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cdMoel  to  Mitorfere  for  the  proiectioii  of  Italy  from  Aiit<raa 
aggresfion,  I  am  willinj^  tbat,  with  that  individwl,  mj  c^tic^a 
aigument  should  have  its  fuU  weighu  Id  this,  as  ia  all  other 
iastances,  the  defence  of  the  allied  cabinets  is  placed  by  the 
gentleman  upon  a  casuistical  sophistry^  of  whicn  few  persona, 
accustomed  to  reason  or  to  feel,  can  long  remain  the  dapet^ 
la  the  case  of  Genoa,  the  best  authorities  f  bad  the  opprotunilj 
of  consulting  on  the  spot,  agreed,  that  an  active  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  English  invasion,  must  have  prevented 
ttiat  city  from  falling  into  our  hands*  As  to  the  assertion,  tbaib 
complaints  came  exclusively  from  the  partizans  of  Napoleon^  it 
is  a  miserable  sophism,  calculated  to  captivate  the  English  ear, 
and  beneath  reply* 

In  page  11,  it  is  asserted,  that  *'  in  no  case  could  the  British 
cabinet  be  persuaded  to  lend  themselves  to  measures  involving 
in  them  a  contradiction  of  the  principles  of  legitimacy."  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  house  of  Brunswick  surrender  the  throne  ?  or 
if  this  be  loo  much,  why  did  our  cabinet  deprive  Grenoa  of  its 
legitimate  sovereignly,  and  give  it  to  an  usurper  ?  But,  above 
all,  why  did  it  isstie  the  proclamations  which  form  the  ground  of 
this  discussion  ?  This  metaphysical  abstraction  of  ^  legitimacy,^^ 
full  of  sound,  but  signifying  nothing,  is  never  used  but  to  cover 
^aud  or  violence,  and  to  rebut  the  great  principle  of  a  nation^s 
right  to  govern  itself. 

In  p.  12,  it  is  said,  ^*  the  Emperor  of  Austria^s  being  a  tyrant 
is/«fc€."  his  not  falsn.  He  who  governs  despotically,  his 
word  alone  being  Ihw — he  who  imprisons  whom  he  pleases,  and 
takes  what  taxes  he  pleases,  is  a  tyrant ;  and  the  universal  hatred 
of  this  Emperor's  Italian  subjects  confirms  the  appellation* 
What  is  added,  "  though  perliaps  if  his  subjects  were  more  loyal- 
ly disposed,  his  rule  might  become  less  severe,^'  is  a  cold,  un- 
feeling saracasm,  that  would  hardly  be  expected  from  a  Turk. 
If  the  mass  of  the  British  people  concur  in  thinking  that  Loid* 
bardy  owes  loyalty  to  Austria,  it  would  be  well,  at  once,  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  to  put  an  end  to  the  British  constitution,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  high  minded  and  independent  few  from 
consuming  time,  means,  health,,  and  life,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
avert  inevitable  despotism. 

In  p.  15,  it  is  asserted,  that  I  falsely  state  the  flag  of  indepen- 
dence to  have  been  displayed  on  the  Boccbetta;  a  mountain,  I 
believe,  unfortified,  where  consequently  no  flag  could  be  display- 
ed. My  critic  rau^t  have  known  (if  capable  of  understanding 
English)  that  the  expression  was  equivalent  to  the  common  figure, 
^  the  flag  of  England  floats  upon  the  Thames ;  the  French  ensign 
flies  upon  the  Seine.'  The  fact  is  in  itself  indiflerent,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  it  was  seized  upon  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mis* 
leading  the  public. 
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With  respect  to  the  maimer  in  whicb  the  ceision  of  Grenoa 
took  fyiace,  I  have  described  it  ttpoo  the  concorrent  testiroooy  of 
ttmuy  Genoese;  namely,  that  the  Sardimao  flag  was  hoisted  one 
aioraing  unexpectedly  to  the  inhabitaots,  and  to  tbeir  utter  con- 
sternation. As  for  what  the  critic  adds,  that  ^I  express  my  aston- 
tsbment  (perhaps  my  regret)  that  the  garrison  was  not  massacred/' 
the  following  are  my  words,  **and  yet  the  Crenoese  did  not  rise 
en  ma$$e  to  massacre  the  English,  the  Tiolators  of  a  trust  so  sacred ! 
TothegloryoftheOenoese  be  it  recorded,  that  even  in  the  bitter- 
est moments  of  disappointment  and  suffering,  they  did  not  accuse 
the  British  military.*'  I  appeal,  from  this  **  afficer^^*  to  the  slow- 
-est  intellect  and  most  vulgar  mind  in  Europe,  if  he  has  not  IbuUy 
slandered  me  in  this  particular.  As  to  **  the  English  taking  all 
tbey  couM  get,"  the  context  equally  shows  that  this  refers  only  to 
-the  bospitsdky  they  experienced ;  and  cannot  be  construed,  with 
any  decency,  into  a  charge  of  dishonesty  against  our  military— 
a  crime  foreign  to  their  character  and  habits. 

So  much  then  for  the  ^'  calumnies  and  misrepresentations"  of 
wliich  I  stand  charged  by  this  anonymoas  pamptileteer.  That  I 
'do  not  agree  with  him  in  bis  slavish,  sycophantic,  and,  let  me  add, 
nn*Englisfa  conclusions,  is  my  misfortune :  1  can  neither  get  place 
nor  pnnnotion  by  my  sentiments.  I  hope  the  same  is  not  tte 
case  with  hiai— the  labourer  is  wortliy  of  bis  hire. 

For  this  obtrusion  upon  public  notice,  I  beg  to  solicit  indnt* 
gence,  and  to  ofler  my  excuses. 

Literary  disputes,  between  authors  and  tbeir  critics,  were  for-^ 
jnerly  subjects  of  mere  literary  interest,  to  literary  ciixrles  excla- 
^vdy.  To  the  world  in  general  they  were  topics  of  iodifierence, 
or  floatter  for  ridicule.  The  warfare  of  such 
*  Fantastical  phantasms, 
Such  unsociable  and  point-devtce^companions. 
Such  rackers  of  orthography,' 
as  worried  Pope  and  annoyed  Sterne,  was  stUl  made  within  the 
pale  of  literature.  But  in  the  present  day,  criticism,  under  the 
cover  of  a  periodical  review  of  books,  has  become  the  means  of 
attacking  principles,  and  a  very  efficient  source  of  political  and 
ministerial  influence.  In  a  country  where  books  and  their  au- 
thors can  no  longer  be  burned,  and  where  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  still  upheld  by  the  illuininationof  the  people,  an  effort  is  made 
to  neutralize  its  blessed  eifects  by  a  covert  attack  upon  all  the 
vital  interests  it  supports.  A  host  of  professional  writers,  whose 
vocation  lies  in  their  necessities,  urged  by  interest,  andnnrestrain- 
ed  by  principle,  have  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
corruption,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  constitutional 
liberty  of  the  land,  by  merciless  assaults  on  all  whose  writings 
tend  to  support  ir,  while  under  the  license  conceded  to  their  anony- 
mous and  political  warfare,  pique,  envy,  or  invidiousness,  arc 
permitted  to  scatter  their  random  sliois,  iu  personal  slander  or 
calumnious  misrepresentation. 
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Bat  a  few  more  deaths  like  Eeates'  and  Scott's — a  few  more 
vilifying  and  unfoanded  accysations,  such  at  my  sex  have  not 
saved  me  fron»— and  life  endangered,  character  blasted,  fediogs 
wounded,  and  indignation  preying  on  itself,  as  it  stifles,  in  its 
proud  and  spirited  contempt,  the  prompt  defence  to  the  vile  assault 
which  has  roused  it— -all  must  tend  to  terminate  a  contest  unequally 
supported  by  the  exposed  few,  and  the  hidden  many ;  in  whose 
favour,  the  generosity  or  indifference  of  the  public  must  soon 
determine. 

With  respect  to  the  general  interests  of  literature,  it  may  be 
advanced  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  have  been  more 
injured  tlian  benefited  by  the  prevalency  and  influence  of  periodi- 
cal reviews.  Even  the  best  and  first  of  such  publications  have 
been  accused  of  national  partialities,  of  personal  predilections, 
and  of  being  subjected  to  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  pub- 
lisher for  whom,  and  in  whose  name,  they  are  edited  ;  while  with 
respect  to  the  whole  corps  of  professional  literary  umpires,  it  is 
undeniable  that  their  works  have  tended  to  check  the  free  play  of 
public  judgment,  by  forestalling  its  decisions ;  have  enfeebled  pub- 
lic taste,  by  pretending  to  guide  it ;  have  thrown  literary  opmion 
into  leading-strings ;  and  while,  by  imposing  commentaries  and 
scanty  analyses,  they  have  saved  the  indolent  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing, and  the  shallow  the  pains  of  thinking,  they  have  supplied 
dogmatizing  pretension  with  a  iempting  assortment  of  ready-cut 
and  dried  decisions,  upon  works. unknown  to  it  in:tbe  original ; 
and  thus  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  giving  the  Hw  in  society, 
from  whence  those  more  highly  gifted  with  original  views  and 
independent  judgments  withdraw  in  disgust,  if  not  in  intimida- 
tion. It  is  also  from  the  multiplicity  of  periodical  reviews  of 
every  calibre,  and  of  every  price,  that  the  sphere  of  blue-stocking 
coterie-ship  has  been  extended,  and  that  literary  discussion,  in 
more  enlightened  circles,  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  ridi- 
cule ;  for  all  fear  to  share  that  ^  dread  laugh'  raised  against  those 
Messieurs  Trissotinsi  who  prey  on  the  pages  of  periodical  pub- 
lications, as  silk-woroB  feed  on  less  noxious  leaves,  and  spin  out 
figain  the  light  nutriment  they  have  imbibed,  until  tbe  flimsy 
fragile  web,  though  it  catch  none  but  gad-flies,  usurps  and  sup- 
plies the  place  of  stufi*  of  nobler  texture,  and  more  sterling  ma- 
terial 

Literary  Reviews  were  made  for  mediocrity — they  have  done 
nothing  for  superior  genius ;  they  are  the  converse  of  FalstaflTs 
proposition  on  wit.  Good  works,  in  the  present  day,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  despite  of  their  calumnies,  and  bad  ones  have  failed 
in  spite  of  their  support.  In  the  past  days  of  literature  they  did 
not  exist.  When  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Joi^n,  and 
Dryden  wrote — those  great /ancbvtar^  of  British  literature!  there 
were  no  Reviews.    These  writers  started  fairly  and  unimpeded^ 
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fbr  the  goal  of  immortality !  and  reached  it — and  if  one  name^ 
desttnea  to  be  added  to  this  gloriooi  list,  was  not  *  obscured  in  %t$ 
dfij^uioi  brightness,^  if  it  had  not  ite  brilliant  dawning  borried  into 
untimely  ofa«cnrity ;  it  was  due  to  the  young  and  firm  nerve  of 
him,  who  stood  the  brant,  and  returned  the  shaft  burled  at  his 
aspiring  genius ; — a  shaft  which,  bad  its  aim  succeeded,  would 
have  deprived  this  age  of  the  poet,  whose  name  in  after-times, 
may,  perhaps,  mostdistingubh  it. 

And  now,  about  to  withdraw  from  the  lists,  which  I  entered 
with  more  gaiete  de  cceur  than  I  depart  witbal,  I  cannot  take  my 
leave  of  that  public,  to  which  I  have  appealed,  without  ofiering 
some  acknowledgments  of  my  sense  of  its  protection  and  indul- 
gence, which  have  almost  rendered  the  foregoing  defence  against 
unfounded  charges  unnecessary.  It  is  to  the  support  of  that  pub  • 
lie  1  owe  it,  that  in  spite  of  the  shoals  and  shallows,  which  haw 
impeded  my  literary  course,  I  have  still  been  enabled  to  keep  my 
little  bark  afloat  Pirates,  and  privateers,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly,  with  their  letters  of  marque  from  high  protecting  pow- 
ers, have  opened  their  broadudes,  and  played  off  their  small  arms 
in  vain— Public  opinion  was  still  my  pilot ;  and,  towed  safely  in- 
to port  by  its  assistance,  I  have  never  yet  been  runa-ground.  The 
price  ^ven  for  my  last  venture  from  Itdy,  a  price  (says  one  of 
my  critics) 

*  Enough  to  bear  a  royal  merchant  down,' 
is  the  best  answer  to  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  undervalue 
the  cargo. 

Stdwct  Morgan. 

Hermitage,  September  15,  1821. 

3.  [Edinburgh  Magazine — July,  1821.] 

[Ladv  Morgan  has  quoted  all  the  accusations  against  her  in  the 
Edinburgh  Jlfag^astne,  of  Constable  &  Co.  except  the  following 
passage  under  the  head  of  Nonsense — the  9d  and  5tb  beadtf 
— and  the  concluding  passages— all  of  which  are  subjoined.] 

We  take  examples  quite  at  random ;  here  follows  a  bright 
one :— ^'  In  this  department  little  remains  for  the  future  travel- 
ler to  glean,  but  living,  moving ,  breathing  Italy  offers  the  richest 
harvest,"  &c.  "Moving  Italy!'*— *•  A  decree  went  forth,'*  says 
our  author,  p.  155,  when  speaking  of  the  Austrian  government 
of  Italy,  "  a  decree  wenf  forth  to  les  douaniers  des  pensies,  to 
seize  Voltaire  on  the  frontiers,  and  stop  Gibbon  on  the  Simp- 
Ion.**  Indeed !  So  these  arch-infidels  have  been  on  a  recent 
V)ur'in  Italy !  This  is  truly  an  age  of  wonders !  We  trust  Lady 
Morgan,  notwithstanding  her  enormous  importation  of  Frencli 
scepticism  and  Italian  flippancy  and  Action,  does,  after  all,  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  more  especially  con- 
sidering that  so  decided  a  proof  in  its  favour  may,  in  all  future 
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times,  be  found  in  her  Iteiy,  where  it  is  recorded  that  tbe  **deu» 
mners  des  ptnsies^^  were  coranussioned  to  tpprehend  the  bod^ 
of  Voltaire,  (the  aoul  not  being  cognisable  by  a  legal  warrant,) 
trayeliing  *'  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  some  forty  odd  years  after 
bb  death !"  But  to  proceed-^-'^  The  Republic  of  Genoa  has 
seized  on  Janus  for  her  founder,  Abkaham  for  the  contempora* 
ry  of  her  highest  prosperity,  and  Ron B  as  a  foil  to  her  glory .^' 
Voh  I*  p.  341.  As  we  firmly  believe  that  nothing  we  can  say 
will  act  ^*  as  a  foil  to  the  g/ary''  of  this  notable  aggr^ation  of 
words,  we  shall  pass  on,  and  conclude  this  bead  by  a  ^rt  quo^ 
tation  or  two,  without  note  or  comment*  ^  Descriptive  po^s 
belong  only  to  free  countries,  where  royal  academies  cannot 
put  down  nature '  de  par  le  rot,' nor  royal  academicians  declare 
her  inspirations  ^faux  et  ignobles.^^  Vol.IL  p.  4* — "  Here  stood 
tbe  patrician  villa,  and  rose  tbe  imperial  palace ;  here  Luculhis 
enjoyed— and  Horace  sung  his  Soracts!''  VoL  II«  p.  169.— 
^'Mutius  Scasvola,  and  his  Intming  hand,"  Sic.  Vol.  II*  p»  173* 
At  the  same  place  we  learn  that  Rome  was  founded  either  by 
tbe  Celts  or  the  Jews.  So  much  for  Nonsense.  We  proceed  now 
to  our  second  head,  of 

2.  JoNORAivcB.  As  Bliladi  has  beplastered  her  pases  with 
whole  trowel-fuUs  of  French  and  Italian,  we  shall  select  tbe 
first  example  which  turns  up  of  the  former  language*  ^*  A  Prus- 
sian renegade  was  made  the  teacher  of  the  army ;  and  a  source 
•f  discontent  was  opened,  never  to  be  dried  up,  by  the  introduc- 
lion  of  the  co%gi>  de  plat  de  sabreJ^  Vol.  II.  p.  26.  We  can  in- 
form her  ladyship  that  a  Frenchman  would  have  said,  ^*  des 
eai/gps  nv  plat  de  sabre?^  A|;ain,  in  p.  30,  we  find  ^'  qtdse  vende 
AQUA  VITA."  We  will  not  insult  our  readers  by  correcting  the 
French  and  the  Latin  of  this  passage.  At  p.  57  we  meet  with 
the  following  outrageous  attack,  not  more  characterised  by  the 
Gothic  ignorance,  than  the  malevolence  which  it  displays, 

S^inst  the  late  amiable  and  learned  author  of  the  Classical 
our  in  Italy :  ^^  Eustace,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  loss  of  the 
Court  and  Academy  of  Turin  to  the  British  youth,  observed,  that 
they  served  as  an  mtroduction  to  tbe  manners  and  language  of 
Italy.  This  is  one  of  many  instances  of  his  /a/#e,  flimsy^  and 
pompous  work,  of  his  utttr  ignorance  of  Italy,  or  of  his  premepi- 
TATEo  ^BRVSBSioH  OF  FACTS.  The  historical  and  topographi- 
cal details,  and  even  the  classical  quotations  of  Eustace's  work, 
aie  most  generally  copied  from  Latande's  cumbrous,  and,  there- 
fore, neglected  ^  Voyage  en  Aalie.^  But  the  projected  renova- 
tion of  Latin,  as  the  common  language  of  Europe,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Pope  to  his  ancient  supremacy,  are  all  his  own# 
The  true  character  of  this  production  (and  it  is  less  painful  to 
make  the  assertion,  as  its  author^s  ear  is  no  longer  <dive  either 
io  praise  or  censurejis  to  be  found  in  the  4tb  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold  i  and  Lord  JSyron's  long  residence  in  Italy,  and  bis  inti- 
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mtte  kfiowledge  of  the  cooatiy,  leave  his  ttstmony  cd  Ais 
McasioD  heffwniapptaV^  Now,  on  this  passage,  we  beg  leare 
to  lemaiky  mAe  first  place,  that  ^*  the  testimony  beyoDd  appeal'* 
is  not  tint  of  Lord  ByroD,  hot  of  Bfr.  John  Can  Hobhouse,  who 
wrote  the  note  to  which  the  above  passage  refers;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  accuse  a  clergyman  of  a  **'pmmtiiaitdpero€r8i(m 
QffacU^^  because  death  has  put  a  seal  on  his  earthly  career,  and 
his  ^^  €ar  ft  no  longer  alive  either  to  praise  or  cemure^^^  and  that 
too  witlKMit  one  particle  of  evidence  produced  in  justification  of 
80  grave  a  cha^,  is  an  act  of  wanton  and  unprincipled  atrocity, 
of  which  we  really  did  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  Lady  Morgan 
capable*  Mr.  Hobhouse^s  remarks  were  occasioned  by  the 
fbliowing  passage  in  the  Classical  Tour,  Vol.  11.  Chap.  1a.  p* 
351^,  9d  edition :  *^  Of  Boccacio,  the  modem  Petronius,  we  say 
nothing ;  the  abuse  of  genius  is  more  odious  and  contemptible 
tiian  its  absence ;  and  it  imports  littfe  where  the  impure  remains 
ef  a  licentious  author  are  consigned  to  their  kindred  dust.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  traveller  may  pass  unnoticed  the  tomb  of 
the  maUraant  Aretino."  Mr.  Hobhouse  objects,  first,  to  <*  evdc- 
ing  the  shade  of  Boccacio,  in  company  with  ttmt  of  Aretino ;'' 
and,  secondly,  to  Mr.  Eustace  not  giving  the  ^  modem  Petro- 
nius^' the  full  ben^  of  his  subsequent  *^  repentance,^'  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  *^  have  arrested  his  exhumation ;"  but  be,  never- 
theless, speaks,  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  of  the  literary 
merits  of  the  amiable  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Chssical 
Tour.  The  trath  is,  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  is  one  of  the 
most  impure  and  licentious  books  (the  Nouvkllb  Hbloisb  only 
excepted)  extant  in  any  lanmiage.  But  Boccacio  is  defended 
on  two  points— his  etyle^  and  bis  r^tfitonce— -for  having  written 
a  book  offensive  to  modesty.  With  regard  to  his  etyle,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  excellent,  and  that  he  is  the  father 
of  Tuscan  prose ;  but  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  a  pure  style 
ought  to  be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  impure 
dioughts  and  ideas.  The  excellence  of  the  style  is,  in  fact,  a 
deep  aggravation  of  the  author's  ^ilt,  for  it  tends  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  poison,  which  otherwise  might  have  slumbered  in 
happy  concealment,  among  the  mottis  and  cobwebs  of  some 
ancient  library.  Boccacio  and  Rousseau  are  dangerous  by  the 
perversion  of  the  highest  gifts.  Nor  is  it  an  extenuation  of  the 
i^Bce  of  the  former,  that  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done  >— * 
for  so  does  tfie  felon  at  the  gibbet.  Mr.  Eustace  would  have 
been  a  dishonour  and  a  stain  to  his  profession  had  he  written 
otherwise  than  he  has  done.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very 
natural  reason  why  he  should  have  been  exceedingly  disagreea- 
ble both  to  Hobhouse  and  this  woman  His  ^^  Antigallican 
Philippics"  necessarily  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  former, 
and  his  habitual  respect  for  taste,  decency,  reli^on,  and  regu- 
lar government,  to  me  latter*    But  to  proceed  with  our  ungrate 
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All  task.  We  have  already  given  a  specimen  of  Lady  SEoi^ganV 
French.  Her  Italian  is,  if  possible,  worse  We  find  ^*  earta/so- 
/ori"  used  once  and  again  in  the  singular  number ;  and  instead 
of  ^^  nitnte  per  la  dogana  ?^^  which  her  Ladyship  takes  care  to 
repeat  on  all  occasions,  she  ought  to  have  written  *^  ha  lei  qual' 
cne  cosa  per  la  dogana  .^"  In  p.  129  we  have  die  following, 
words: — <^The  canon  returned  in  grand  pontifiealibu$y<'^ 
At  p.  143,  ^'  imposition fmcilre*^  is  used  instead  of itn^  fondettj 
or  contribution  fond^re*  Her  Ladyship  will  permit  us  to  inform 
her  that  these  words  mean  tht  land-tax.  Throughout  both  these 
quartos  we  constantly  meet  with  cavaliere  servante^  for  cavaliere 
servente.  "  Servante^^  means  **  ketping^^*  whereas  **  atrventt^^ 
signifies  '^  servingJ*^  We  ought,  certainly,  to  apologise  for  these 
minute,  and  some  may  think,  hypercritical  remarks,  but  they 
tend  to  show  the  gross  and  deplorable  ignorance  of  this  arrogant 
woman,  who  has  spoken  so  bitterly,  aiKl  rashly,  and  falsely,  of 
the  late  Mr.  Eustace.  At  p.  204  we  find  Pavia  stated  as  the 
<^  InstArtan  CapitaU^  Pavia  was  certainly  one  of  the  prinfipal 
towns  of  the  Insubres,  but  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  Milan  (Mediolanum)  was  their  capital.  So  much  for  Mila* 
di's  knowledge  of  ancient  geography.  The  citizens  of  Pavi4 
must,  however,  feel  very  grateful  to  the  inventive  genius  of  this 
Irish  woman,  who  has  baptized  their  '^ood  town^'  with  a  new 
name — '^  the  Insubrian  Athens.^' — The,  next  blunder  which 
falls  to  be  exposed  is  of  a  graver  sort,  as  it  indicates  that  aver^ 
sion  to  the  reception  of  religious  truth  engendered  by  the  bale- 
ful influence  of  French  scepticism. — "  The  first  well  authenti- 
cated martyrdoms  occurred  only  after  the  establishment  of  sl paid 
hierarchy ,''  p.  234.  In  a  note  upon  this  passage,  we  see  the 
cloven  foot  still  more  distinctly:  "The  punishment  o{ fanatical 
inroads  upon  the  established  religious  worship  of  the  country,  or 
oftuamdtuary  outrages  against  the  public  peace,  have  been  yoZte- 
ly  coloured  as  persecutions^  by  the  writers  on  this  subject;  and 
these  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  well  authenticated  cases  of 
Pagan  violence.^'  This  statement  is  utterly  false,  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  authority  of  Tacitus  himself,  who  was  so  far  from 
being  friendly  to  Christianity,  that  he  describes  it  as  "  exitiabUis 
s^iperstUio.^^  Vide  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  XV*  c.  44.  This  ienorant 
and  foolish  woman,  who  talks  of  the  ^^  fanatical  inroads*^  and 
<'  tumultuawy  o%Urages^^*  of  the  primitive  Christians,  either  does 
not  know,  or  wilfully  suppresses,  the  facts  admitted  by  Gibbon, 
that  all  they  contended  for  was  ^  the  unalienable  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  jud^ent,"  and  jpermission  to  decline  hold- 
ing ^^  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  the  empire  ;" 
and  that  Nero,  (who  was  universally  believed,  by  his  own  subjects, 
to  have  fired  Rome,)  in  order  "  to  divert  a  suspicion,'^  which, 
(as  Gibbon  justly  remarks,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Vol.  II.  p.  337.  8vo  edition,)  *>  the  power  of  despotism  was 
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suable  to  suppress,  resolved  to  substitute^  in  his  own  place, 
some  FICTITIOUS  criminals."  So  far  from  a  shadow  of  guilt 
being  attachable  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, — so  far  from  Uieir 
disturbing  the  public  peace  by  their  *^  fanatical  inroads"  and 
^^  tumultuary  outrages,"  we  find,  that  even  Pliny  himself  can 
discover  no  better  ground  for  their  punishment,  than  their  heroic 
and  ^^  inflexible'^  adherence  to  their  cause.  '^  Nequt  tnim  dubi^ 
tab€Km^*  says  he,  "  quodcunqw^  esset  quodfaUrentur^  pervicaciam 
eerie  ct  inflbxibilem  obstinationem  debsre  punirk."  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  tolerating  genius  of  Polytheism,  and  all  the 
world  knows,  that  both  Hume  and  Gibbon  have  exhausted  their 
ingenuity,  in  extenuating  the  horrible  crimes  perpetrated  by  the 
Idolators,  against  the  meek  and  suffering  Disciples  of  (he  Cross  ^ 
but  we  appeal  to  every  unjprejudiced  mind,  if  the  spirit  display* 
ed  even  by  the  philosophical  Tacitus  himself,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  chapter  to  which  we  have  referred,  be  not  of  the  most 
ferocious  and  persecuting  character.  The  punishments  inflicted, 
indeed,  prove  the  cause  from  which  the  sprung.  They  do  not 
betray  the  steady  but  severe  policy  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
people,  but  rather  indicate  the  resentful  barbarity  of  an  Oriental 
despot  tottering  on  his  Musnud,  if,  indeed,  any  despot  ever  inflict* 
ed  on  his  unhappy  subjects  such  hideous  tortures  as  those  prac- 
tised by  the  Roman  emperors  against  the  primitive  converts 
to  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Having  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  we  can  hardly  permit 
ourselves  again  to  descend  to  matters  of  inferior  interest  and 
concernment.  That  our  strictures,  however,  may  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  passages  too  curiously  culled  ^^  to  make 
a  show,'^  we  shall  just'  once  more  turn  up  a  volume  at  random. 
In  p.  336,  Vol.  I.  her  Ladyship  speaks  of  ^^  Queen  Sheba," 
and  in  p.  336,  wefind  **  The  Canticles  of  Job''  reckoned  among 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  p.  280,  the  con- 
cluding line  of  the  first  paragraph  of  *-  Paradise  Lost,'' 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men, 
is  ascribed  to  Pope;  and  in  p.  152,  Vol.  11.  Hannibal's  attack 
on  the  Romans  at  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  {hodie  Perugia,)  is  put 
down  as  one  battle,  while  we  are  informed  that  another  '^  fierce 
contest  took  place  between  the  Carthagenians  and  the  Roman 
forces"  at  Passignano.  How  will  the  reader  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that  Passignano  is  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Perugia, 
and  was  the  identical  scene  of  the  memorable  ambuscade  and 
battle  thatbroke  the  fine  legions  of  the  rash  Flaminius,  and  shook 
the  power  of  Rome ! 

After  the  gross  and  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  history 
and  general  knowledge  which  we  have  so  fully  exemplified,  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  these  volumes  should  set 
every  rule  of  English  composition  at  defiance.  For  a  few 
glaring  specimens  of  errors  in  language,  for  which  the  birch 
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would  have  been  raost  mercUessIy  applied  to  a  8cbo(d*boy  on 
the  first  form,  we  refer  the  reader  to  pp.«.«  •»•  We  select  tiiese 
from  myriads  of  others*  It  is  superfluoas  to  point  them  oat : 
every  reader  will  discover  them  for  him  or  herself. — In  the 
course  of  our  toilsome  journey  through  the  miserable  trash 
indited  hy  this  woman,  we  have  encountered  the  following  out* 
landish  words,  all  the  legitimate  ofisprings  (we  beg  pardon  for 
employing  such  an  anti-revolutionary  word)  of  her  Ladyship's 
own  cranium :  ''  Ultramontains,'' — "  Pact,^' — ^  Corporators  of 
times,*' — "  Savagery," — "  Dominate," — "  (Economies  of  exis- 
tence,''— ^^  Protocanonic," — ^*'  Elementary  explosion," — ^^  Ac- 
trices," — ^^ Adhesion  to  a  principle," — "  Fluttering  infirmities," 
(^^ fluttering,"  active  positum^) — ^'Ductile  dullness  meander- 
ing,"— "  the  pis-alUr  of  unappropriated  royalties," — "  A  church 
embroidered  with  sculpture," — *•  Dukery," — "  Domesticity,"— 
"  Caducity," — "  To  hiccup  away  dominions," — "  Tuscisms,"— 
*'  Romanticism," — *^  Obscurantism," — "  Deserts  dominated," — 
"  Impudicityi" — "  Lovemaking  through  philological  varieties," 
&c.  Sic.  &c. 

5«  Jacovkiism.  As  Lady  Morgan  has  appropriated  this  epi- 
thet to  herself,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  or  delicacy  on  the 
subject*  She  boasts  of  her  imbecile  hostility  to  the  laws,  reli- 
gion, and  government,  of  her  native  country ;  eulogises  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  wherever  it  has  shown  itself,  and  with  whatever 
crimes  and  atrocities  it  has  been  attended ;  lauds  the  upstart 
minions  of  the  fallen  military  dynasty  of  France ;  abuses  every 
ibing  high  and  pre-eminent  in  point  of  talent  and  rank  in  ihis 
country ;  and  absolutely  glories  in  her  ''Jacobinical  Cranium! !" 
The  following  story  we  are  convinced  would  hardly  pass  current 
in  Uie  purlieus  of  the  Palais  RoyaL 

'^  At  length,  however,  convinced  by  reiterated  details  that  there 
was  no  feudality,  no  corvee,  no  gabelle,  no  convents,  no  stilettos, 
and  no  asylums ;  that  nobles  were  obliged  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
were  not  obliged  to  ask  permission  to  go  to  Milan ;  and  that 
nothing  remained  of  the  ancient  institutions,  but  a  heavy  taxation, 
a  military  conscription,  and  a  trammelled  press^-4ie  invoked  every 
Saint  in  die  Calendar  to  witness  his  astonishment  and  indignation; 
and  called  upon  '  his  bosom's  counsellor,  his  better  self,'  Cerntti, 
to  kuow  what  was  to  be  done,  how  tlie  fragments  of  the  ancient 
structure  were  to  be  collected,  how  put  together,  and  by  whom. 
Cerutti  laughed  at  ihe  royal  consternation ;  and  told  the  King 
that  for  about  sixpence  of  Piedmontese  money,  he  would  build  up 
tlie  ancient  government  di  bel  nuovo.  The  sixpence  advanced, 
the  old  minister  hobbled  off,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  returned 
with  a  court-calendar,  or  red-book,  for  the  year  1790.  '  There, 
Sire,'  said  he,  '  is  your  government  ahready  made.  Replace  all 
the  persons  you  find  liere,  who  are  still  living,  and  fill  up  the 
vacancies ;  and  then  for  the  price  of  this  book,  found  on  a  s^ll 
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netr  your  Majestjr's  palace,  yoa  have  ywr  goYernmoit  re-esta- 
bibbed  without  trouble/  The  King  was  enchanted ;  tbe  active 
ministry  of  die  previous  regime  were  iaunediatejy  banished ;  and 
in  a  few  days  litUe  remained  of  tbe  former  system,  but  tbe  abuses 
which  it  suited  tbe  new  order  of  things  to  retain.  The  convents 
were  restored :  the  streets  filled  with  monks,  processions,  and  sol- 
diers ;  churches  and  forts,  shrines  and  garrisons,  rose  in  every 
quarter;  the  Code  Napoleon  was  set  aside ;  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  nobility  and  the  people  was  more  strongly  drawn 
than  ever ;  tbe  Queen  again  let  the  opera- boxes  according  to  the 
due  number  of  quarterings ;  and  tbe  Kii^  declared  in  the  midst 
of  a  full  court,  upon  being  told  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  a 
liberal,  and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  promked  his  people  a 
constitution,  *  lo  sole  sono  veramenU  reJ*  p.  55,  VoL  I. 

For  farther  examples,  see  pp.  30,  31,  216,  and  235,  of  Vol.  L 
and  Vol.  II.  passim.  This  book  of  Miladi's  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  become  i  /BijSa««  of  the  Radical  Reformers. 

With  respect  to  our  next  example,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if 
there  be  a  human  being  who  will  believe  it  on  tbe  dicttun  of  this 
author,  we  wish  her  Ladyship  all  the  comfort  which  she  can  pos- 
sibly derive  from  such  easy  faith. 

*'  A  Madonna  was  made  to  perform  a  miracle,  to  raise  the  po- 
pulace against  what  was  callea  the  revolutionary  party:  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  ignorant  population  mounted  a  leaden  Madonna 
in  their  hats,  seiiied  arms,  and,  drunk  with  wine  and  fanatism, 
proceeded  with  most  sanguinary  designs  to  Florence.  Their 
leader  was  Mr.  Windham,  the  British  minister :  he  rode  at  the 
head  of  this  infuriate  mob,  his  frail  but  beautiful  mistress  on  bis 
right,  (dressed  and  mounted  as  an  Amazon ;)  on  his  left  a  Monk, 
with  the  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  Country- 
men of  Milton,  of  Newton,  and  of  Locke,  it  is  thus  your  glorious 
name  and  honourable  wealth  have  been  prostituted  at  various 
epochs  to  aid  the  cause  of  oppression  and  of  bigotry !''  p.  85, 
Vol.  IL 

'^  I  regret,"  says  Lady  Morgan,  p.  147  of  the  same  volume^ 
that  a  *'  name  so  respectable  should  be  found  in  these  pages  coup* 
led  with  transactions  of  so  dark  a  character."  We  have  no  such 
feeling.  The  greatest  libel  which  Lady  M.  can  write  against  a 
public  character  is  to  praise  him.  It  will  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  this  woman  pledged  herself  at  the  outset  to  ^^  detail  oaly 
facts  backed  beyond  tlie  possibility  of  dispute  by  the  authority  of 
contemporary  testimonies."  We  are  now  enabled  to  ascertaia 
what  these  '^  contemporary  testimonies''  mean,  as  we  are  assured 
that  the  '^  facts"  were  ^^  subjects  of  common  conversation  in  Flo- 
rence !"  So  a  serious  and  criminal  accusation  is  preferred  against 
an  able  and  upright  diplomatist,  merely  becau-e  sucii  was  tbe 
tittle-tattle  and  gossip  of  the  Booapariists  at  Florence  ! !  A  little 
farther  on,  too,  she  tells  a  libellous  story,  which  we  fcorn  to  r^)eat, 
on  ^' the  authority  of  the  contemporary  testimonies''  of  a  Princess 
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P  **  *  *i  which  being  interpreted,  means  nobody  at  all,  for  the 
thing  is  a  physical  impossibility.— -Lady  Morgan  would  persuade 
us  that  the  Cfountess  of  Albany  was  the  wife,  and  not  the  harlot,  of 
Victor  Alfieri,  merely  because  this  poetical  mad-cap  thought  fit, 
in  one  of  his  wild  humours,  to  honour  her  with  the  epithets  of  la 
donna  mia*  The  reason  of  this  assertion  of  a  falsehood,  which 
every  one  knew  to  be  such,  was,  that  this  adulteress,  on  one  oc- 
casion, deigned  to  converse  with  Miladi  from  her  box  at  the 
opera,  and  '^  to  talk  of  Alfieri,'^'  an  hononr,  which  she  could  not 
do  less  than  endeavour  to  repay  by  a  paltry  and  mendacious 
attempt  to  whitewash  a  strumpet  who  had  dishonoured  the  last 
branch  of  the  royal  House  of  Stuart  It  is  universally  known  in 
Italy,  as  Dr.  Moore  has  long  ago  informed  us,  that  Alfieri's  con- 
nection with  the  Countess  of  Albany,  was  just  of  that  simple  and 
convenient  sort  which  generally  obtains  in  the  land  of  Ctdsbeosy 
and  Cavalieri  Serventi.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  this  Foma-^ 
rina^  as  Lady  Morgan,  but  for  the  words  of  condescen^on  at  the 
opera,  would  have  called  her,  with  the  slender  ceremony,  which 
our  country  accords  to  ladies  of  her  caste*  Lady  Morgan  farther 
tells  us,  for  she  is  determined  to  make  a  case,  that  the  husband  was 
**  brutal."  Certainly  a  husband  that  refuses  to  pander  to  the 
libidinous  propensities  of  his  faithftd  wife,  deserves  to  be  pilloried 
as  **  brutal.''  When  a  husband  has  once  been  injured,  he  is  sure 
to  be  abused  by  all  women  of  loose  morals  ! 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  Notlazomahuitztespix- 
CATziN  of  female  authors.  We  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say, 
but  we  have  already  far  transgressed  our  limits.  We  meant  to 
conclude  with  a  word  of  friendly  admonition,  but  we  were  satis- 
fied that  her  ladyship  is  so  deeply  inoculated  with  the  dreadful 
virus  of  infidelity  and  Jacobinism,  that  nothing  which  we  could 
say  or  urge  could  be  expected  to  make  the  least  impression*  We 
do,  however,  deplore  the  monstrous  perversion  of  her  talents  and 
industry  for  which  she  has  to  answer ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
ashamed  of  her  impudent  dogmatism  when  she  faces  out  tlie  most 
marked  aberrations  from  fact.  With  all  the  self-satisfied  assu- 
rance of  the  most  complete  vanity,  she  tells  us  that  Hannibal, 
according  to  Livy,  crossed  the  Alps  by  Mount  Cenis,  whereas 
every  body  knows  that  the  Prince  of  Roman  historians  has  made 
the  Carthagenian  Hero  to  pass  by  Mount  Genevre,  or  the  Mpis 
Cpttia.  1  his  is  one  of  a  thousand  similar  examples,  in  which 
the  simple  and  notorious  truth  is  sacrificed  with  a  wantonness  of 
dogmatism,  that  admits  of  no  parallel.  In  her  historical  prefixes, 
too,  she  is  continually  trespassing  in  the  same  way,  and  labour* 
ing,  with  a  perverted  industry,  to  accommodate  facts  to  her  own 
particular  opinions.  We  hope  we  have  been  able  to  convince  her 
that  the  public  are  not  to  be  easily  imposed  on,  and  that  there 
still  are  to  be  found  some  individuals  in  this  age,  whatever  the 
laudatores  temporis  aeti  may  say  to  the  contrary,  who  love  good 
taste,  and  cherish  a  regard  for  troth  and  virtue,  and  who»  while 
V  <  fear  God,'  are  not  ashamed  to  ^honour  the  Sanjg.' 
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3.  [British  Critic— August,  1821.] 

It  is  a  sight  right  pleasant  to  behold,  when  man  and  wife  dif- 
fer very  much  from  cat  and  dog :  when  the  opposite  elements 
of  male  and  female  disposition  are  so  equably  intermingled, 
that  the  matrimonial  animal,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  two, 
seems  to  possess  more  of*  individuality  ihan  of  composition* 
Now,  if  we  may  hazard  a  judgment  from  the  volumes  before  us, 
no  former  pair  on  literary  record,  ever  enjoyed  more  of  this 
happy  androgynous  organization  than  Sir  Tnomas*  C.  Morgar), 
and  his  conjugal  yoke-fellow.  Sympathetic  in  feeling,  gifted 
alike  in  understanding,  identified  in  will,  and  homophonous  in 
expression,  their  tastes,  principles  and  knowledge  seem  blended 
in  the  beautiful  accord  of  intellectual  hermaphroditism.  So 
that  although  the  book  which  they  have  engendered,  reminds 
us  not  a  little  of  that  portentous  monster  which  may  be  des- 
cribed, in  language  approaching  to  the  Homeric,  without  re- 
ference to  its  midrififj  to  be 

yet  whether  the  preux  Chevalier  himself^ 

"  the  wandering  Knight, 
Hight  of  the  burning  pestle,*' 
disserts  gravely,  by  especial  desire  of  his  less  severe  spouse,  on 
"  Law,  Statistics,  Literary  Disputes,  or  the  State  of  Medicine  ;" 
or  the  "  Lovely  Ladie,'*  who  "  rides  him  feire  beside,"  in  more 
easy  and  familiar  discourse  rings  the  changes  on  Arts,  Poetry, 
Politics,  Religion,  Dress,  Scandal,  Morals  and  Metaphysics, 
the  lack  of  the  associate  who  reposes  is  felt  by  the  reader  in 
neither  case.  For,  like  the  twin  brothers  who  sprang  from 
tiie  Mythological  Poultry-yard,  though  each  of  them  by  turns 
retires  below  ground,  the  constellation  which  they  illuminate, 
notwittistanding  their  alternate  secession,  continues  to  shine 
tteadily,  with  undiminished  brightness. 

Without  seeking  then  to  appropriate  to  either,  that  degree  of 
praise  which,  in  our  consciences  we  honestly  believe,  apper- 
teins  in  nearly  equal  portions  to  both,  we  hold  ourselves  enti- 
tled to  consider  this  work,  though  by  an  act  of  gallant  courtesy 
it  is  published  under  a  single  name,  as  containing  the  joint 
creed  of  these  two  eminent  philosophists. 

The  faithful  portraiture  of  ^he  mind  of  a  great  man,  and  of  a 
great  woman  also,  when  sketched  by  themselves,  is  worth  all 
diey  can  say  about  other  people.  It  is  this  which  |ives  their 
immortality  to  such  words  of  Socrates  as  Plato  has  mserted  in 
his  Dialogues ;  which  by  a  thousand  incidental  touches  re- 

*  No  Englishman  likes  to  be  mistaken  for  an  American.  Every  American 
IB  proud  of  being  mistaken  for  an  Englishman.  We  need  not  inquire  how  far 
tiie  worthy  Baronet,  who  genmnely  writes  himself  Sir  Chark$,  is  ptessed 
with  the  Periiin  Knigkty  who  aiwls  so  to  write  himself  at  the  expsase  ctf  his 
ptoto  -Baptismal  name.' 
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^lectinfr  self,  heightens  the  interest  of  so  many  passages  in  Mil* 
ton ;  which  keeps  the  ear  suspended  on  Lord  Erskine's  ora- 
tory ;  which  compels  maiden  ladies  to  read  Don  Juan  in  spite 
^  their  blushes ;  and  which  secures  extensile  circulation  to  last 
dying  speeches  at  the  gallows.  It  is  this  which  we  shall  at* 
tempt  to  collect  from  Lady  Moi^an'^  work ;  and  we  know  not 
how  we  can  better  aid  the  progress  of  illuminationy  the  downfal 
of  political  and  superstitious  despotism,  the  pcopagation  of  ille* 
gitimacy,  (fox  which  the  Lody  seems.particulariy  anxious,)  the 
march  of  reason,  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  libertv  all  over 
the  world,  or  the  countless  other  similar  benefits  which  her  pen 
seeks  to  render  to  mankind.  Our  Review,  therefore,  will  be 
raiher  synthetic  than  analytic.  We  shall  put  togedier  a  mosaic 
work  of  dogmas,  which  otherwise  must  be  sought  ibr  in  detached 

Sortions ;  and  rejecting  all  superfluous  ornament,  all  the  atih 
esque  of  anecdote  on  the  best  authority,  piquant  boa«mot,  pri* 
▼ate  memoir,  confidential  disclosure,  and  metorical  flourish,  wo 
'AbM  endeavour  to  embody  a  valuable  corpus  of  sound  and  so- 
lemn opinion. 

At  Florence  ^*  the  ministerial  doors  of  embassy  flew  open  to 

Seats,  whose  known  pelitieal  opinions  elsewhiere  would  have 
rred  their  entrance."    Sir  Thomas  frequently  enjoyed  tho 
ehoice  society  of  spirits,  professionally  or  constitutionally  cen« 

Snial  to  his  own  ^  for  he  informs  us^  that  the  apotheearies  ia 
s  north  of  Italy  have  their  medical  ^^  attainoftent  miied  widi 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  philosophy  and  general  informa- 
tion*^ One  gentleman,  indeed,  at  Naples*  must  particularly 
have  delighted  him,  as  the  writer  of  an  interesting  work  of 
**  some  apparent  and  perhaps  real  paradox  :^  it  is  an  Essay  on 
the  inutility  of  History.  This  excellent  Signer  haa  afeo  '^  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  &ets  of  physfiology,  as  a 
means  of  studyin|  to  greater  advantage  the  tmoral  and  sogM 
nature  &f  the  specHt,  and  for  ascertaining  the  physicat  basis  of 
those  abstract  notions  which  have  most  ai^idea  phihsephers.^ 
(Vol.  I.  p.  333*)-~Ia  other  words,  we  suppose,  he  is  employed 
in  the  grand  work  of  infidelity,  and  engaeed  like  the  ingcnioAis 
author  of ''  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life,''  in  i^^va^  thsU 
man  has  no  more  than  a  '^  theotog^al  soui.^^  We  trust  that  be 
will  labour  with  equal  success,  ai(d  acquire  as  fian<;h  praise  and 
profit 

4.  {The  Qjaarlerly  Review  has  just  added  its  strictves  imoB 
Lady  Morgan,  which  appear  to  complete  the  justification  of  all 
that  she  says  of  her  ministerial  reviewers.] 

l^itnrterly  Review — October,  1821.] 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  se^y  sowathiBg  of  this  bank, 
\  SM#  lakg  ifae  Ulmtf  of  ^iphiaiiif  why  we  thaB  Kgrvety 
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ciilkisriionfikfiAWoriiMlbatiraMil^^il  sb^oU  te  Kmiltd^ 
at  otbir  pmMmMfl9  ought  to  be,  t6  one  of  three  dlgeclt^thtf 
tvhtmuAom  of  the  oflbodef-4be  dtHrring  olken  from  otmXatm 
4i>^)  the  eorl^ectioii  of  niiobitf  cmutd  by  the  oftnet*  Ntm  m* 
tlmiffh  L«dy  Morgm's  <  Ittly'  is  t  eeries  of  ofleocet  aMinst  Mod 
aon3«9  good  politics,  g6od  scose,  and  good  taste,  we  do  am  UiinH 
that  her  arraiguniecit  would  oondiice  to  anj  of  the  th#ee  ol^ta 
la  whieh  wc  bavejost  liaitted  the  pronriety  ^a  pedal  Tisitatioa. 

In  the  irst  place,  we  are  convincad  that  this  woman  is  atleriy 
incorrigHle  ;  secondly,  we  hope  that  her  indelicacT,  ignorance, 
vanity,  and  malignity,  are  inimitiMe,  and  tbat,  therefore,  her 
iiaaiple  is  very  little  dan^erous-^and  thirdly,  thoogh  every  pagt 
teems  with  errors  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  disgusting  down  to 
the  most  ludicrous,  they  are  smothered  in  such  tfoeotian  dolness, 
that  they  can  do  no  harm.  Extracts  could  afford  no  idea  of  the 
general  and  bomoffeneous  stupidity  which  pervades  the  work ; 
and  if  our  review  iSduld  happen  to  give  any  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  shouM  be  liable  to  tne  double  charge  of  deceiviog  oof 
firiends  and  pufing  Lady  Morg^.  We  thermre  decltoe  *  atrnw^ 
tog  her  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.'  Buried  in  the  lead  of 
bar  ponderous  quanos,  the  corruotioo  is  inoflfensive'  nny  axam^ 
nation  wouM  only  serve  to  let  tne  effluvia  esoapci  and  in  loaMi 
degree  endanger  the  public  health. 

.  We^  indeed,  have  been  obliged  to  labour  through  theae  tome^ 
because  our  duty  isiposes  that  task  upon  us :  but  we  have  oof 
heard  of  any  voluntary  reader  who  has  been  able  to  contend 
against  the  narcotic  infloenee  of  her  prating,  prosing^  and  pia^^ 
ttkuism,  and  get  through  even  the  first  volaaae^^Thi^  bo««vir» 
U  not  the  only  crilerieo  we  can  adduce  that  tbe  Work,  aotwitk* 
•taadfaq;  the  obstetric  skill  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  (who,  we  be^ 
lievei  is  a  man-midwife,) '  dropt  aU  but  stitMbom  from  tbe  press :' 
we  have  another,  less  Kable  to  the  suspicion  of  partitfty  tbaa 
smy  opinion  of  our's ;  we  mean  tbo  advertisements  of  ber  •w* 
publishers :  and  worthless  as  die  occasion  is,  wo  Ihiak  that  thi 
mcpissure  of  the  sysiera  of  puffing  in  a  caso  so  iagraot  as  this, 
tnay  not  be  unamusing,  or  unimportant  to  tbo  real  dignity  of 
cridcisau 

Our  readers-^who  are  also,  wepvesanse,  readers  of  newspaper^ 
«^-4nust  remember  that  it  is  at  least  a  year  since  '  Lady  Morgan'i 
Italv'  was  forasaUy  advertised^wo  even  suspect  that  the  intmded ' 
puUication  of  the  Travels  was  announced  befbfe  tbo  joumay 
itsdf  was  begnn— and  diat  iheprke  0f4k$  catfrryo  MS.fMm 

o#«««««ooo 

Joitas  this  sheet  was  goim  to  tbe  press,  we  received  tbe  puff 
tei)--«-tbeJWbrnAs{>e  oTpumig,  in  a  'leiMrfrooiLadyMomMl 
to  imr  RieviewerB.'    1WoMlaaalmb«iiwukfmMrka^Kis;.fta^ 
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that  it  is  as  dall  (we  had  alaibst  said  as  iroibMlt^Ue)  as  tbii 
great  work  itself,-  and  as  clamsy  as  the  series  of  shifts  which  we 
have  already  exposed  :  and  secondly,  that  we  find  Lady  Mbrgaa 
adopts  the  argumentttm  ^  ctumenA^  of  which  even  we  supposed 
she  would  be  ashamed  ^-^for,  says  this  disinterested  philosopher 
and  logical  reasooer,  '  the  pricB  given  for  my  last  venture  from 
Italy  is  the  best  answer  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  undervalue 
the  cargo.*»  No  doubt  Lady  Morgan  thinks  this  proof  very 
satisfactory;  but  what  is  it  to  the  publisher,  who  paid  for  the 
Vork  before  it  was  written,  or  to  the  public,  who  will  not  buy  it  ? 


Abt.  IV.  7%c  L^t  of  JVeslev ;  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Meihodiem.  oy  Robert  oouthey,  Esq.  Poet-LaureatCi  &cc. 
8yo.  2  vols.  1/.  89.  Boards.    Longman  and  Co.     1820. 

[Monthly  Review — September,  1821.] 

Although  Mr.  Soutbey  seems  of  late  to  be  very  wilfully  in- 
<iurring  the  da  tiger  of  being  called  a  book-maker,  and  though 
tiie  life  of  John  Wesley  i^  no  new  topic,  it  was  to  be  expected 
tfiat  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  subject,  and  the  cele- 
brity of  the  biographer,  would  secure  a  favourable  reception 
fi>r  those  volumes.  They  certainly  formi  on  the  whole,  a  very 
judicious  compilation ;  and  they  include,  in  addition  to  tte 
Wesleyan  details,  a  complete  account  of  llie  life  of  Whitefield, 
with  sketches  sufficiently  extensive  of  the  characters  and  exer- 
tions oftbe  principal  Methodist  leaders,  as  well  Calvinistic  at 
Wesleyan,  who  have  since  appeared.  Excepting  that  Mr. 
Soutbey  seems  to  have  a  bias  in  favour  of  his  hero's  family,  that 
be  gives  Mr.  Wesley's  mother  more  credit  for  sound  judgment 
than  ber  conduct  can  justify,  that  he  attributes  to  Wesley  him- 
self more  consistency  and  sincerity  of  heart  than  we  can  disco- 
Ter  to  have  belonged  to  him  habitually,  and  that  be  has  per- 
haps even  too  mean  an  opinion  of  Whitefield's  ^ense,  the  work 
before  us  strikes  us  as  being  remarkably  impartial. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  adverted  to  the  principal  facts 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  birth  and  life,  and  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  early  develbpment  of  his  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, during  bis  residence  both  at  Oxford  and  in  America.  S#on 
after  hie  arrival*  there,  he  gave  the  istroi^est  indications  of  a 
{kerverae  and  intolerant  spiiit.  He  despised  human  leamiiM; 
too  much  to  study  any  new  languages,  though  with  his  En^^sb 
be  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  Choctaws :— he  would  baptiaee 
no  children  without  immersion  : — ^he  would  not  admit  persons 
ks  8|iPbnsorS  whoiiad  not  communicated ; — and  he  would  neither 
keceiv)^  Dissenters  at  the  communion  without  their  beJng  re- 
hftptized,  nor  read  the  burial-service  over  them  under  any  eir^ 
OM^tancea*    As  sooft  as  he  waa  in  a  theatre  wltere  be  ismM 
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iitwittcAt  risifttnit  ffom  a  superior,  he  difplajed  m  tbeir  nt- 
tt¥e  ugUnesB  that  love  ofpowery  and  that  spiritual  pride,  which 
under  various  disguises  were  .his  ruling  passions  Uirough  life. 
Where,  according  to  the  rtihrics  of  the  Church  of  England, 
(hough  contrary  to  its  practice,  or  where  hj  a  strained  inter* 
pretation  of  those  riibrics,  he  could  domineer  over  the  con- 
aoiences  of  others  under  the  pretext  of  clerical  discipline,  thk 
he  did;  and,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Becket,  he  gloried  in  his  own 
austerities,  in  higotry,  and  in  persecution.  In  the  midst  of  his 
intolerance,  however,  his  pride  was  humbled  by  a  love -adven- 
ture, the  details  of  which  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reca- 
pitulate ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  particulan  are 
m  the  hiehest  degree  discreditable  to  Mr.  Wesley's  memory  as 
a  man  ofsinceritv,  or  propriety,  or  humanity. 

The  review,  wnich  Mr.  Wesley  took  of  the  progress  of  his 
own  religious  life,  durine  his  voyage  home  from  America,  shows 
that  his  enthusiasm  had  been  materially  tamed,  and  we  observe 
much  sobriety  and  discretion  in  the  remarks  which  it  contains : 
*  '<  For  many  years,"  says  he,  ^^  I  have  been  tossed  about  by 
various  winds  of  doctrine.  I  aflked  long  ago,  ^  What  roust  I  do 
to  be  saved  V  The  Scripture  answered,  Keep  the  command* 
ments,  believe,  hope,  love. — I  was  eariy  warned  against  laying, 
as  the  Papists  do,  too  much  stress  on  outward  works,  or  on  a 
faith  without  works,  which  as  it  does  not  include,  so  it  will  ne- 
ver lead  to  true  hope  or  charity.  Nor  am  I  sensible  that  to  this 
hour  I  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  either.  But  I  fell  among 
some  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  authors,  who  magnified  faith  to 
such  an  amazing  size,  that  it  hid  all  the  rest  of  the  command- 
ments. 1  did  not  then  see  that  this  was  the  natural  effect  of 
their  overgrown  fear  of  popery,  being  so  terrified  with  the  cry 
of  merit  and  good  works,  that  they  plunged  at  once  into  tiie 
other  extreme ;  in  this  labyrinth  1  was  utteriy  lost,  not  being 
able  to  find  out  what  the  error  was,  nor  yet  to  reconcile  this 
uncouth  hypothesis  either  with  Scripture  or  common  sense. 
The  English  writers,  such  as  Bishop  Beveridge,  Bishop  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Nelson,  a  little  relieved  me  from  these  well-meaning, 
wrong-headed  (Germans.  Only  when  they  interpreted  Scrip- 
ture in  difierent  ways,  1  was  often  much  at  a  loss.  *  *  *  I  grew 
acquainted  with  the  mystic  writers,  whose  noble  descriptions 
e^union  with  God  and  internal  religion  made  every  thing  else 
appear  mean,  flat,  and  insipid.  But  in  truth,  they  made  good 
works  appear  so  too ;  yea,  and  faith  itself,  and  whatnot  ?  They 

£ve  me  an  entire  new  view  of  religion,  nothing  Uke  any  I  had 
fore.     But,  alas!  it  was  nothing  like  that  religion  which 
Christ  and  bis  apostles  loved  and  taught.     I  had  a  plenaiy  dis- 

CQ'tation  from  ^11  the  commands  of  God;  the  form  was  tfaas  : 
ve  is  all ;  all  the  commands  beside  are  only  means  of  love  : 
you  must'  choose  those  which  yen  -feel  are  means  to  you,  magi  mt 
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tiMB  M  iMg  «i  iliejr  are  8o«  IlMMW«nmH  ifabtaiifegivtift 
once ;  and  ihoiwh  I  coidd  never  folty  oone  iato  tkit,  nor  c«»« 
tentedl/  omit  what  God  enjoined,  jet,  I  know  not  bow,  I  flue* 
toated  between  obedience  and  disobedience.  I  had  no  hearty 
no  vigour,  no  zeal  in  obeying,  continuaHj  donbting  whether  I 
was  right  or  wrong,  and  never  out  of  perplexities  and  entan*' 
glements.  Nor  can  I  at  this  boor  give  a  distioct  account,  how 
or  when  I  came  a  little  back  towanl  the  right  wajr ;  only  my 
present  sense  is  this,  all  the  other  enemies  of  Christianity  are 
trifleri,  the  mystics  arc  the  most  dangerous ;  they  stab  it  in  the 
▼itals,  and  its  most  serious  professors  are  most  likely  to  (all  l^ 
thcnu'' ' 

On  bis  return,  he  seems  to  have  entered  on  the  closest  intt- 
macy  with  the  IVlorarian  brethren  in  London,  and  his  reasotf 
appears  to  have  been  speedily  sunken  in  the  deepest  gulfs  of 
^jrsticism.  He  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  William  Law,  and  re^* 
ceived  from  him  a  judicious  and  friendly  answer :  but  his  deli'* 
rium  did  not  attain  its  acme  till  Wednesday  the  24th  of  Msy  in 
tbat  year,  (1738, j  when  he  went  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate- 
Street,  where  one  of  the  assembly  was  reading  Luther's  pre* 
iace  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

^  <^  Here  aboat  a  quarter  before  nine,"  says  Wesley,  ^^  while  he 
was  dceccibini;:  the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through 
faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed;  I  felt  I  did 
trwst  in  Cbriit,  Christ  alone  for  salvation :  and  an  assarance  was 
given  me  that  He  had  taken  away  mjf  sins,  even  miney  and  saved 
me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  1  began  to  pray  with  all  my 
might  for  those  who  bad  in  a  more  especial  manner  despitefuUy 
ns^  me  and  persecuted  me.  I  then  testified  openly  to  all  there 
what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart.'' ' 

This  assoiance,  which  Wesley  so  received,  led  him  to  the 
gveatest  e&travagaacies.  In  the  following  year,  commeoced  those 
strange  fits,  those  ^  wrestlings  with  God,"  and  ^^  dislodgments  of 
the  evil  one,'^  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  prophets, 
Wesley  was  able  to  excite  in  bis  congregations.  They  appear  - 
io  some  casea  to  have  been  the  result  of  sensibility  iiigbly  exct^ 
tad;  in  others,  a  sort  of  epileptic  afiectton;  in  sohm,  an  hysieri^ 
cal  disorder,  highly  infectHMSs  from  sympathv ;  and  in  many  ca^ 
ses  they  were  tl^  ofikpriog  of  hypocrisy,  and  intended  merely  ta 
ci«ate  attention.  Some,  which  were  effected  alVerward  by  Wee* 
ley's  followers,  bear  siroag  marks  of  a  conspiracy  between  the 
preacher  and  the  exhibitors.  The  injury  which  must  be  done  to 
any  person's  seoses  by  constantly  aspiring  and  gasping  for  a  visr* 
tntiott  of  graee^  which  was  not  to  be  precored  by  any  good  works 
or  rational  exertions,  but  was  to  be  a  sudden  hiflox  firom  ^  the 
pare  love  of  the  babe  Jesas,"  migjit  account  for  a  great  portion 
of  .these  fancies :  has  a  &rvid  or  disordered  imagination  does  aot^ 
eacapl  at  the  oatsai  of  ihese  aagarita.  Mam  ta  faava  bad  so  aswoh 
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MMcy  in  prodttCMig  these  cftcU  as  a  ceriaia  eraft  and  stiblilty 
wfaieb  wakes  aiee  foad  of  being  pwrtiea  In  woader-working,  and; 
In  impofting  oo  tbe  credulity  oTtbeir  neigfabomrs.  We  omit  ma^ 
ay  io«lan€e«i  bot  cannot  refrain  from  giving  at  large  an  extract' 
lirom  a  leUer  of  Mr*  Ceonick,  at  that  tiiae  a  very  favoured  pupil 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  which  contains  the  theory  as  well  as  the  praxis  of 
iIhs  system.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  enlargmg  on  the  subject 
ol  eternal  puoishinent^  urged  probably  with  afittk  teheoienf 
^  applkatioo^'  (as  it  is  called)  to  some  of  bis  audience ;  and  the  ^ 
«speriineiH  beiog  tried  on  minds  grossly  rude  and  uneducated,^ 
«od  therefore  susceptible  of  (he  strongest  impressions  when  once 
mused,  seems  to  have  succeeded  for  the  operator  to  his  heart'sr 
content  In  this  case^  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  die  con* 
vid^ons  of  the  initiates  were  quite  as  natural  and  genuine  as  tbe 
friendly  seal  of  the  mystagogue  who  excited  them : 

^  <<  Far  be  it  from  me,'' says  he,  **  to  attribute  the  convictiona 
of  b2b  (the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  to  Beelzebub !  No ;  neither 
do  I  say  that  those  strong  wresdings  are  of  God  only.  I  thought; 

CiU  had  understood  my  opinion  better,  tonchiog  this  matter.  I 
lieve,  that  before  a  soul  is  converted  to  God,  tbe  spirit' of  re«' 
bellion  is  in  every  one  that  is  born  into  the  world;  and  while  Sa^ 
tan  armed  keepetb  his  bold,  the  man  enjoys  a  kind  of  peace; 
laean  dme^  tbe  Boly  Ghost  is  offieriog  a  better  peace,  according 
to  that  Scripture^ '  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,'  ka 
Now,  after  the  word  of  the  Most  High  has  touched  the  heart,  I 
think  the  serpent  is  seeking  to  root  it  op,  or  choke  the  seed ;  but 
Hi  the  Spirit  of  God  bas  gained  entrance,  he  ragetb  with  ail  bia 
might ;  and  as  ft^r  as  he  hath  power,  troobleth  the  son!  a^th  tbe 
justice  of  God,  with  fear  of  having  passed  the  day  of  grace,  or 
having  simied  too  greatly  to  be  forgiven,  in  order  to  n^ke  theos 
despair*  Hence  arisetb  a  fierce  combat  in  the  inward  parts,  so 
that  the  weaker  part  of  man,  the  body,  is  overcome,  and  those 
cries  and  convulsions  follow. 

^  ^'  Oo  Mood«^  evening,  I  was  preaching  at  the  school  on  tiil 
ibrgiveoess  of  sins,  wlien  two  persons,  wito,  the  night  before,  had 
laughed  at.  others,  cried  out  with  a  loud  and  bluer  cry*  So  di4 
asany  more  in  a  litde  time.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  Devil  and 
much  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  were  come  among  us.  My 
mouth  was  stopped,  and  my  ears  heaitl  scarce  any  thing,  but  such 
terrilying  cries,  as  would  have  made  any  one's  knees  tremble ! 
Only  jivlge.  It  was  pitch  dark  ;  it  rained  nuefa ;  and  (he  wind 
blew  vehemently.  Large  dashes  of  lightning,  and  loud  claps  of 
thunder,  mixt  with  the  screams  of  frightened  parents  and  the  ex«> 
clauislions  of  nine  distressed  souls!  Tbe  hurry  and  conftisiott 
oansed  hereby  cannot  be  expiessed.  The  whole  place  seemed  to 
latf  to  reseaoble  nothing  but  the  habitation  of  apostate  spirits; 
a9(S|iy  raving  up  and  down,  crying,  '  the  Devil  will  have  me !  I 
|Hi  bM»  MTvaoi;  1  aei4aaMwd!'-WMy  mm  ems  never  bopnr* 
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dooed !  I  ftin  gone,  gone  forever !'  A  younc  man  (in  such  horrort; 
tiiat  seven  or  eight  could  not  hold  him)  still  roared  like  a  dragon^ 
*  Ten  thousand  devils,  millions,  millions  of  devils  are  about  me!' 
This  conUnued  three  hours.  One  cried  out,  ^  That  fearful  thuo* 
der  is  raised  by  the  Devil :  in  this  storm  he  will  bear  me  to  hell  !^ 
O  what  a  power  reigned  amongst  us !  Some  cried  out,  with  a 
hollow  voice,  *  Mr.  Cennick !  Bring  Mr.  Cennick !'  I  came  to 
all  that  desired  me.  They  then  spumed  with  all  their  strength, 
grinding  their  teeth,  and  expressing  all  the  fury  that  heart  can 
conceive.  Indeed,  their  starting  eyes  and  swelled  faces,  so  ania« 
zed  others,  that  they  cried  out  almost  as  loud  as  they  who  were 
tormented.  I  have  visited  several  since,  who  told  me  their  senses 
were  taken  away ;  but  when  1  drew  near,  they  said  they  felt  fresh 
rage,  longing  to  tear  me  to  pieces!  I  never  saw  the  like,  nor  even 
the  shadow  of  it  before !  Yet,  I  can  say,  I  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid,  as  I  knew  God  was  on  our  side.'' ' 

Wesley's  younger  brother,  Charles,  was  not  so  much  the  dupe 
te  these  strange  conflicts  between  evil  and  gracious  spirits  as  John 
dther  was  or  affected  to  be.  He  (Charles)  left  one  or  two  oC 
these  demoniacs  to  recover  at  leisure,  without  observing  their 
antics ;  and  others  he  ordered  to  be  taken  out  quietly  to  the  door 
of  the  conventicle,  where  they  soon  came  to  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
The  great  feat,  however,  about  this  period,  was  the  conversion 
of  Weslev's  mother,  and  her  new  birth  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Wesley  rejoiced  erceedingly,  and,  as  we  cannot  compli- 
ment his  good  sense  on  the  occasion,  we  are  bound  to  impute  his 
extajsies  to  filial  devotion.— -He  soon  found  that,  as  long  as  he 
acted  in  concert  with  the  body  of  Moravians,  he  had  only  a  sin- 
gle voice  agamst  many.  Their  notions  were  of  a  calmer  nature. 
Sian  th#se  fits  which  he  bad  latterly  encouraged  among  his  disci- 
ples: some  of  tAftr  qaietism  he  could  not  understand;  and  ihey 
were  equally  perplexed  with  some  of  Am  conundrums.  They  held 
that  al)  works  before  the  true  spirit  came  were  sinful  in  their  na-' 
tnltei  and  he  alio  held  that  ^*  no  good  works  could  be  done  be- 
fore justification;  none,  which  have  not  in  them  the  nature  of 
sin."  These  two  doctrines  were  understood  by  themselves  to  be 
qnite  diflereot,  though  it  is  hard  to  conceive  in  what  besides  mere 
words  the  did^nce  can  exist :  for  both  doctrines  sound  equally 
mystical,  onintelligible,  and  absnrd.  Wesley,  however,  had  ano- 
ther speculation,  which  did  not  agree  with  their  experience.  He 
conceived  that,  after  an  assurance,  and  when  the  new  creature 
was  put  on,  the  old  man  was  annihilated;  while  Aey  tliought 
that,  till  the  hour  of  death,  some  little  touch  of  frailty  would  still 
remain  in  boman  nature.  On  these  pretexts,  Wesley  separated 
himself  from  a  community  which  was  already  provided  with  a 
presidtnt  and  with  elders.  At  first,  a  truce  prevailed  between  them; 
some  negotiations  were  made  for  coalescing  again;  and  two 
grave  elders,  Boebler  and  Spangenberg,  bad  a  coaferenoe  with 
him,  and  soleqmly  argued  some  of  the  points  of  diCwrence; 
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:  <  <*  The  IBonttlt  we  are  jostified,"  said  tbey,  <^  a  new  creature 
is  put  into  os.  But  notwiihstaDcliiig,  the  old  creature,  or  the  old 
.mau,  remains  in  us,  till  the  day  or  our  death ;  and  in  this  old  man 
4bere  remains  an  old  heart,  corrupt  and  abominable :  for  inward 
corruption  remains  in  the  soul,  as  long  as  the  soul  remains  in  the 
body.  But  the  heart  which  is  in  the  new  man  is  clean.  And  the 
new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old ;  so  that  though  corruption  eon* 
AinuaUy  strives,  yet,  while  we  look  to  Christ,  it  cannot  prevail.*'— 
Wesley  asked  him  if  there  was  an  old  man  in  bim :  '^  Yes,"  he 
replied  '*  and  will  be  as  long  as  I  live." — '*  Is  there  then  cornip- 
tion  in  your  heart  ?^'  said  Wesley. — Spangenberg  made  answer, 
*^  In  the  heart  of  mv  old  man  there  is,  but  not  in  the  heart  of  mjf 
new  man  ;^'  and  this,  he  said,  was  confirmed,  not  by  his  own  ex<- 
perience  only,  but  by  that  of  all  the  Moravian  church.  Some  of 
Wesley'^  disciples,  women  as  well  as  men,  who  were  present  at 
this  conference,  bore  their  testimony  to  the  possibility  of  attaining 
,that  Christian  perfecdon  which  was  at  this  time  Wesley's  favour* 
ite  tenet,  and  which  was  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  his  followers. 
3ut  Spangenberg  answered  this  with  great  truth|  as  well  as  great 
emotion,  and  the  old  man's  hand  trembled  as  he  spake:  ^^  Yoa 
all  deceive  your  own  souls !  There  is  no  higher  state-than  that  I 
have  described.  You  are  in  a  very  dangerous  error.  You  know 
not  your  own  hearts*  You  fancy  your  corruptions  are  taken  away, 
.whereas  they  are  only  covered."  * 

The  breach,  however,  was  irreparable;  and,  though  Count 
>Zinzendorff  himself  afterward  came  over,  and  convened  with 
Wesley,  be  seems  only  to  have  made  matters  worse.  It  coaM  be 
of  no  great  service,  indeed,  to  discuss  the  ostensible  grounds  of 
the  separation,  while  the  real  causes,  of  a  less  spiritual  nature, 
remidned  unchanged. — Disunion  now  led  .to  controversy,  and 
controversy  ended  in  rancorous  and  malignant  hostility.  The 
vilest  personalities  and  the  most  scurrilous  defamation  were  used 
by  both  parties ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  all  the  tactics  of 
such  warfare,  in  the  management  of  dark  hints,  in  the  adoption 
of  inveterate  slanders,  and  in  direct  virulent  invective,  our  coun- 
tryman showed  himself  at  least  a  match  for  his  adversaries. 

Not  long  afterward,  Wesley  had  to  encounter  another  and 
much  more  serious  separation,  vix.  from  his  great  coadjutor 
Whitefield,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  taking  up  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation  with  great  warmth,  while  Wesley  with 
equal  zeal  opposed  them.  Whitefield  was  a  sincere  and  genu- 
ine bigot :— bis  soul  panted  for  martyrdom  :— he  despised  all 
temporizing,  and  had  no  notion  of  policy  or  any  worldly  views* 
On  ignorant  and  uncultivated  minds,  liis  constitutional  fervour 
wrought  astonishing  eflects ;  and  the  good  which  he  accomplislied, 
in  reforming  persons  of  the  most  savage  and  abject  character, 
and  awakening  them  from  the  grossest  intemperance  and  sensu* 
f^ty  to  a  sen^e  of  the  benefits  of  religion  ami  orderly  life,  waa 
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hi  propoi^M  to  big  vncltimited  cottinge  Mhl  hk  WMtMAug  tk$l 
iHis  tiDceriiy,  indeed,  gave  bim  thut  energy  of  manner,  Uiat  tucMt 
«nd  hearty  eloquence,  which  notbing  but  sincerity  can  impaft 
The  miners  in  Kingswood,  the  salt-workers  in  Scotland,  Mr 
eolonisu  in  Amertcay  and  the  savage  clans  in  their  deserts,  Hsieii>> 
ed  ID  bis  accents  as  to  those  of  a  man  inspired  by  God ;  diey 
bore  witness  to  ibe  simplicity,  the  selMenial,  and  the  aosterky 
of  a  saint ;  and  they  seemed  to  recogniie  tlie  entbusiaso  of  a 
propheti  together  with  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  a  primitiw 
apostle*  AH  methods  of  address  and  insinuation  were  foreign  t# 
Ins  nature,  for  be  rejected  them,  as  unbecoming  the  character  of 
lui  ambassador  from  Heaven.  His  supplications  sounded  lik^ 
the  intercession  of  some  kindred  and  guardian  spirit,  and  bis 
denunciations  pealed  along  like  the  thunders  of  an  offended 
«nd  avenging  deity.  A  disposition  in  a  considerable  degree 
morbid,  and  a  spirit  which  found  something  4^ongennll  to  its  own 
mysterious  darkness  and  volcanic  impulses  in  such  speculatiooi, 
combined  with  earlv  impressions  and  a  particular  course  of  read* 
ittf  into  which  he,  tell  while  be  was  in  America,  occasipned  him 
to  contemplate  wttli  peculiar  delight  those  awful  and  tremendoua 
4ittributes  with  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  invested  as  the  dla* 
'  penser  of  justice.  I'hat  turn  of  mind,  indeed,  which  delights  fai 
imbUme  and  appalling  images,  which  is  always  tending  to  the 
eitravagant,  and  which  sympathicea  in  the  faith  of  St  Austin 
when  he  cried  oiit  that  its  impoasibility  rendered  a  matter  credi- 
ftte,  was  a  rcuiarkable  ingredient  in  the  character  of  Whitefield 
Men  of  a  humane  nature,  if  they  find  themselves  embarrassed 
with  the  subtilties  in  whkh  the  logomachy  about  necessity  and 
free  will  is  involved,  feel  disposed  to  embrace  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  exanude  of  the  benevolent  Hartley,  the  consolatory 
opinion  that  all  persons  will  eventually  partake  of  the  favour  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  for  they  cannot  at  once  conceive  that  man^ 
conduct  b  ineviuble,  and  that  God  is  implacable.  WhitefieM, 
iiowever,  not  only  believed  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  but  con* 
fiidered  it  as  criminal  in  him  to  disguise  or  modify  his  opinion  ott 
so  vital  and  essential  a  point  of  Christian  ikith,  either  in  deferenoe 
or  in  accommodation  to  any  living  being.  He  wrote  several 
letters  to  Wesley  on  the  subject  before,  and  during  his  voyage  ott 
bis  return  from  Amerka.  In  some  momenu,  bis  respect  and 
affection  for  his  correspondent  seemed  to  predominate :  but  at 
otiiers  his  seal  for  what  he  regarded  as  God's  word  was  irresisli* 
Ue,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  explain  to  Wedey  why  God 
iiad  allowed  him  to  be  so  long  in  error  on  that  8ub}ect.  His  let- 
ters, iiowever,  are  not  very  argumentative ;  nor,  to  say  the  trudi, 
,was  reasoning  at  any  time  his  forte.  However,  before  Wbitefield's 
returUj  Wedey  had  declared  open  war  with  Cennick  on  tbis  wery 
aoliject,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse.  He  bad  also  published  a 
seimonon  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  on  wbieb  Bar- 
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for  iNidkpig  bofiM  trfwatted  evmy  «rgiiiiieitf  tbal  era  be  ftd- 
^v^nced^  io  four  i^cororarpible  discoorses.  Barrow's  eloquence  is 
UjEe  manna  dropped  irom  Heaven,  at  once  exquisite  and  natri- 
4iou8 ;  while  Wesre^^'s  effusions  have  little  of  the  inspiration  ofhrs 
ittigbty  precursor,  ,and  exhibit  a  melancholy  of  madness  which  is 
.•iltirely  bis  own.  They  are  like  the  ravings  of  some  Sibyl, 
jeakuis  of  the  sorceries  and  more  prevailing  spells  of  a  rival 
l^ophetess ;  or  thecommination  of  some  pontifical  bierophant  of 
jymioitv  against  any  intruders  within  his  own  peculiar  circle  of 
Jemonology  •**^Thi8  sermon  was  deemed,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
.4be  cause  of  the  irreparable  breach  between  Wesley  and  White- 
4eld ;  we  extract  a  part  of  it  as  given  by  Mr.  Soutbey : 

^  ^'  Call  it  by  whatever  name  yon  please,  Election,  Pretention, 
Predestination,  or  Reprobation,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The 
.a^se  is  plainly  this :  py  virtue  of  ah  eternal,  unchangeable,  irre- 
«istible  decree  of  God,  one  part  of  mankind  are  infallibly  saved, 
«ad  tbe  rest  infallibly  damned;  it  being  impossible  that  any  of  the 
former  should  be  dacnocd,  or  that  any  of  the  latter  shouldbe  saved.'^ 
He  proceeded  to  show,  that  h  made  all  preaching  vain,  as  need- 
less Io  the  elect,  and  useless  to  the  reprobate ',  and,  therefore,  that 
it  could  not  be  a  doctrine  of  God,  because  it  makes  void  his  ordt- 
IMuace :  that  it  tended  to  produce  spiritual  pride  in  some,  absolute 
dMoair  in  others,  and  to  destroy  our  zeal  lor  good  works :  that  it 
«iade  Revelation  contradictory  and  useless  ^  and  that  it  was  full 
of  blaspbemy-^^  of  such  blasphemy,"  said  he,  ^*  as  I  should 
ilr«ad  to  mention,  but  that  the  honour  of  our  gracious  Grod,  and 
4be  cause  of  Irutb,  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  silent  In  the  cause  of 
Crod,"  he  pursues,  **  and  from  a  sincere  concern  for  the  glory  of 
Us  great  name,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  horrible  blaspbemiei 
icoolauied  in  this  horrible  doctrine.  *  *  *  It  destroys  all  bis  attri-^ 
bav»M  once:  it  overturns  both  bis  justice,  mercv,  and  truth. 
'  Yes,  it  represents  tbe  Most  Holy  God  as  worse  than  the  devil ; 
<is  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust.  jMore  false,  because 
jtbe  devil,  liar  as  he  is,  hath  never  said  he  willeth  all  mankind  to 
rbe  saved :  more  unjust,  because  the  devil  cannot,  if  be  would,  be 
.giyUy  of  such  injustice  as  you  ascribe  to  Qod,  when  you  say, 
,lbat  uod  condemned  millions  of  souls  to  everlasting  fire,  prepared 
ibr  tbe  dev^  and  ,hi^  angels,  for  continuing  in  sin,  which,  for 
.want  of  that  grace  Ae  wiU  not  give  them^  thev  cannot  avoid  :  and 
4BQre  cruel,  because  that  unhappy  spirit  *  seeketh  rest,  and  findeth 
Aone,'  ^o  that  his  own  restless  misery  is  a  kind  of  temptation  to 
ibim  to  tempt  others.  Bac  God  ^  resteth  in  bis  high  and  holpr 
j^l^ce;'  so  that  to  suppose  him  out  of  bis  mere  motiob,  of  bis 
pure  will  and  pleasure,  biyppy  lis  be  is,  to  doom  bis  creatures, 
whether  tfaey  will  or  not»  to  endless  misery,  b  to  impute  such 
crnelty  to  him,  as  we  cannot  impute  even  to  tbe  great  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  It  is  to  represent  the  Most  High  God  fhe  thai 
iiath  e^n  to  hcarj  let  him  hear !)  as  mqre  cruel,  lalse^  and  onfusc 
than  the  devil ! 
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^  ^^  This  18  tbe  blasphemy  clearly  cdiitaioed  in  ibe  hbrrSUe 
decree  of  PredebtiDatioD.  And  here  I  fix  my  foot  On  this  I 
join  issue  with  every  asserter  of  it.  Too  represent  God  as  worse 
than  the  devil ;  more  false,  more  cruel,  more  unjust*  But  yo« 
ia^y,  you  will  prove  it  by  Scripture.  Hold !  What  will  you  prove 
by  Scripture !  that  God  is  worse  than  the  devil  f  It  cannot  be 
Whatever  that  Scripture  proves,  it  never  proves  this :  whatever  be 
its  true  meaning,  it  cannot  mean  this.  Do  you  ask  what  is  its 
true  meaning  then  ?  If  I  say,  I  know  not,  you  have  guned  no- 
thing ;  for  there  are  man;  Scriptures,  the  true  sense  whereof  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  shall  know,  till  death  is  swallowed  op  in  victory.  But 
this  I  know,  better  it  were  to  say  it  had  no  sense  at  all,  than  te 
say  it  had  such  a  sense  as  this.  It  cannot  mean,  whatever  it 
mean  beside,  that  the  God  of  truth  is  a  liar.  Liet  it  mean  what  it 
will,  it  cannot  mean  that  the  Judge  of  ail  the  world  is  unjust.  N^ 
Scripture  can  mean  that  God  is  not  love,  or  that  his  mercy  is  not 
over  all  his  works ;  that  is,  whatever  ttprove  beside,  no  Scripture 
can  prove  predestination.  This  is  the  blasphemy  for  which  I 
abhor  the  doctrine  of  Predestination ;  a  doctrine,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  which,  if  one  could  possibly  suppose  it  for  a  moment^ 
call  it  election,  reprobation,  or  what  you  please,  (for  all  con»s  te 
the  same  thing,)  one  might  say  to  our  adversary  the  devil,  *  Thott 
fool,  why  dost  thou  roar  about  any  longer  f  Thy  lying  in  wait 
for  souls  is  as  needless  and  useless  as  our  preaching.  Heareilt 
thou  not,  that  God  hath  taken  thy  work  out  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  he  doth  it  more  efiectoally  ?  Thou,  with  all  thy  principalities 
and  powers,  canst  only  so  assault  that  we  may  it^ist  thee ;  but  he 
can  irresistibly  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell !  Tbou  canst 
only  entice ;  but  his  unchangeable  decree  to  leave  thousands  of 
souls  in  death,  compels  them  to  continue  in  sin,  till  they  drop 
into  everlasting  burnings.  Thou  temptest;  he  forceth  us  to  be 
damned,  for  we  cannot  resist  his  will.  Thou  fool !  why  goes 
thou  about  any  longer,  seeking  whom  thou  mayest  devour.^ 
Hearest  thou  not  that  God  is  the  devouring  lion,  the  destroyer  of 
souls,  the  murderer  of  men  f  Moloch  caused  only  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  that  fire  was  soon  quenched ;  or,  the  corrupt 
tible  body  being  consumed,  its  torments  were  at  an  end ;  but  God| 
thou  art  told,  by  his  eternal  decree,  fixed  before  they  had  done 
good  or  evil,  causes  not  only  children  of  a  span  long,  but  the 
parents  also,  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  hell ;  that  fire  which  never 
shall  be  quenched  :  and  the  body  which  is  cast  thereinto,  beinc 
now  inQorruptible  and  immortal,  will  be  ever  consuming  and 
never  consumed ;  but  tbe  smoke  of  their  torment,  because  it  is' 
God's  good  pleasure,  ascendeth  up  for  ever.' 

' ''  Ob,  how  would  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  rejoice  to  hear 
these  things  were  so  !  How  would  he  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not ! 
Now  would  he  lift  un  his  voice,  and  say,  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! 
flee  firom  the  face  ot  this  God,  or  ye  shall  utierly  perish.    Bi^t 
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whtllier  will  ye  flee  ?  Iftto  heaven  ?  He  is  therei  Down  to  Hell  ? 
He  it  there  also.  Ye  cannot  flee  from  an  omnipresent,  almighty 
tyrant.  And  whether  ye  flee  or  stay,  I  call  heaven  his  throne, 
and  earth  his  footstool,  to  witness  against  yon  :  ye  shall  perish, 
ye  shall  die  eternally  !  Sing,  O  hell,  and  rejoice,  ye  that  are  under 
the  earth  !  for  God,  even  the  mighty  Gdd,  hath  spoken,  and  de- 
voted to  death  thousands  of  souls,  from  the  rising  of  the  Sun, 
mto  the  going  down  thereof*  Here,  O  death,  is  thy  sting !  They 
shall  not,  cannot  escape,  for  the  month  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
h.  Here,  O  grave,  is  thy  victory  !  Nations  yet  unborn,' ere 
they  have  done  good  or  evil,  are  doomed  never  to  see  the  light 
of  life,  but  thou  shalt  gnaw  upon  them  for  ever  and  ever.  Liet  all 
those  morning  stars  sing  together,  who  fell  with  Lucifor,  son  of 
the  morning!  Let  all  the  sons  of  hell-  shout  for  joy ;  for  the  de- 
cree is  past,  and  who  shall  annul  it  ? 

*  ^*  Tes!  the  decree  is  past ;  and  so  it  was  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  But  what  decree  f  Even  this :  *  I  will  set  be- 
fore the  sons  of  men  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing ;'  and 
*  the  snal  that  chooseth  life  shall  live,  as  tbe  soul  that  chooseth 
death  shall  die.'  This  decree,  whereby  whom  God  *  did  foreknow 
be  did  predestinate,'  was  indeed  from  everlasting :  this,  wherebj 
all  who  snfler  Christ  to  make  them  alive,  are  ^  elect  accotdtog 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  Gixl,'  now  standeth  fas(,  even  as  the 
moon,  and  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven ;  and  when  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  yet  this  shall  not  pass  away,  for  it  is  as 
uhchangeable  and  eternal  as  the  being  of  God  that  gave  it 
This  decree  yields  the  strongest  encouragement  to  abound  in  aU 
good  works,  and  in  all  holiness  :  and  it  is  a  well-spring  of  joy^ 
of  happiness  also,  to  our  great  and  endless  comfort,' "  8tc. 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  terrible  and  ^scbylean  species 
ofjpolpit-eloquence;  and  Wesley  seems,  in  his  invocation  of  the 
iiiiemal  spirits,  to  have  laid  aside  his  own  Belial  mode  of  insinua- 
'  tion,  in  order  to  assume  the  Moloch  fierceness  of  his  adversary : 
makinflT  all  his  antagonist's  own  dread  artillery  to  recoil  on  himr 
8elf.-«-Whitefe]d  now  feared  much  that  Wesley  was  irreclaimable, 
but  stiU  expressed  his  persuasion  that  ^'  when  Christ  should  come 
to  judgment  he  should  see  dear  Mr.  Wesley  convinced  of  elec- 
tion and  everlasting  love,  and  should  behold  him  casting  his 
crown  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb,  and  as  it  were  filled  with 
a  holy  blushing  for  opposing  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  the  man- 
ner be  had  done."  He  also  wrote  an  answer  to  this  sermon, 
which  was  published  and  xealonsly  circulated  both  in  America 
and  in  England.  He  even  had  some  interviews  with  Wesley 
after  his  return  to  England,  but  told  him  plainly  that  they 
preached  two  different  ^speb ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  period 
of  their  death,  each  preached,  and  proclaimed,  and  thundered 
against  the  notions  of  the  other,  as  pestilent  heresies  and  doctrines 
damnatory.     Whitefield  died  in  the  year  ITTO,  io  America. 
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Soon  after  hb  retorn  to  England  in  1740,  he  had  married ;  and 
from  1748  till  the  year  l>efore  his  death,  be  had  pat  himself  in  a 
great  degree  under  the  protection  of  that  *'  noble  and  elect  lady'' 
die  Coontess  of  Huntingdon.  He  had,  indeed,  before  his  mar- 
riage, proposed  to  another  lady  in  America,  bot  she  iras  ^  only 
in  a  seeking  slate.* 

The  following  letter  from  Whitefield  to' the  Coontess  glides  a 
4ron  view  of  the  early  stage  of  that  spiritual  connection  which 
i^erward  became  so  great : 

( «<  Ever  since  the  reading  yoor  Ladjrsbip's  condescending 
fetter,  my  iool  has  been  overpowered  with  bis  presence,  who  is 
all  in  all.  When  yonr  Ladyship  styled  me  yotcr  jriendy  I  was 
amaaed  at  3ronr  condescension  ;  bat  when  I  thonght  that  Jesns 
was  my  friond,  it  quite  overcame  me,  and  made  me  to  lie  prostrate 
before  him,  crying,  Why  me  f  why  me  ?  Ijittt  now  rose  from  the 
ground,  sifter  praying  the  Lord  of  all  lords  to  water  yoar  soul, 
honoured  madam,  every  moment.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  door 
qiening  for  the  nobility  to  hear  the  Gospel,  I  wiH  defer  my  jotar<> 
ney,  and,  God  willing,  preach  at  yoor  Ladyship's.  Oh,  that 
God  may  be  with  me,  and  make  me  homble !  I  am  ashansed  to 
think  yoor  LadysUp  will  admit  me  under  yoor  roof;  nnicfa  naoae 
am  I  amazed  that  the  Lord  Jesos  wilt  make  ^se  of  soch  a  crea- 
tare  as  I  am  ;--*-qoite  astonished  at  yoor  Lidyship's  condescen-* 
akm,  and  the  unmerited  soperabounding  grace  and  goodness  of 
Him  who  has  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  me*" ' 
'  Wesley  bad  a  bnger  existence  sdlotled  to  him  than  WhitefieM, 
far  be  lived  till  tiie  year  1793,  when  he  had  attained  the  advan- 
ced 1^  of  ninety  years.  He  continued  from  the  time  of  bis 
breach  with  Whitefield  inde&ligable  in  promolgating  his  own 
doc^ines,  and  in  escsMishing  a  regular  discipline  for  his  followers. 
From  the  germ  of  policy,  one  expedient  sprang  op  after  another, 
^  the  whole  mass  was  matored,  aod  expanded  itself  in  an  har- 
monious and  consistrat  system.  At  last,  there  were  found  to  be 
-circuits,  aod  helpers,  and  local  preachers,  and  leaders ;  and  the 
pemicioos  assenablies  of  bands,  and  sdect  bands,  of  watch-nights, 
and  love-feasts,  were  fixed  in  their  periods,  and  permaoentfy 
his^uled.  According  as  his  societies  increased,  lie  seems  to 
have  waxed  strong  in  his  own  conceit,  and  a  series  of  miracles  Is 
made  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  be  taught.  He 
travetted  incessantly  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
visiting  boUi  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  be  sent  his  misi»ionaries 
fiirth  into  America  and  the  West  ladies.  He  even  assuoMd  epis- 
copal powers  when  the  Aaaericans  were  in  want  of  persona  regu- 
larly ordained,  and  cansecratBd  iEUid  commissioned  Dr.  Coke  as 
Buhop  for  those  parts.  When  iie  married,  his  domestic  duties 
occasioned  no  cessation  of  bis  public  toils,  for  he  journeyed  aod 
wandered  about  as  before ;  and,  when  hb  wife  quitted  him  in  su 
fit  of  jealousy,  be  never  gave  bimaelf  the  trouble  of  racaUiog  iiar. 
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if  ftiigr  ciMftky  h*ftll  aoy  of  Us  opponents,  he  oomidered  it  as 
•  jodgnent  of  Heftveo  uid  a  decwnuion  of  Providence  in  bis 
AiVOttr ;  or  at  least  lie  endeavoured  to  tarn  the  event  to  soch  an 
account  in  the  opinion  of  others.  By  seal,  by  a  mixtore  of  are- 
dality  and  imposture^  by  personal  energy,  and  by  great  polk^ 
in  awcting  and  arranging  the  laboars  of  his '  preachers,  th» 
oKtraordinarv  man  left  ^t  Im  death  a  peculiar  community  which 
nc'^gniicd  bim  as  their  head,  conusting  of  members  in  the  British 
dominions  to  the  number  of  79,968,  and  in  the  United  States  to 
the  number  of  57,621. 

On  reviewing  all  the  features  of  his  character  and  life,  Weslcjr 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  fervent  ambition,  and  of  very  varia- 
ble temperament ;  whose  imagination  in  early  life  bad  been  exr 
alted  by  lonely  habits;,  abstinence,  and  austerities.  He  appears 
to  have  been  often  sensible  of  the  sort  of  irregular  enthusiasai 
Under  which  he  laboured :  but  the  struggle  between  the  illusions 

'  of  bis  fancy  and  his  sounder  judgment  never  produced  a  decisive 
victory  on  either  side.  Boawtimes  his  imagination  predomioa-  ' 
led,  and  we  perceive  the  genuine  iniatuated  mystic :  but  more 
Ae<|uently  we  see  him  employing  the  delusions  and  insanity  of 
others  sis  engines  of  his  own  crm.  In  some  cases,  the  dissimnla* 
Sion  whicb  he  practised  cannot  be  distinguished  fiom  the  fiidHty 
%ibicb  be  evinced  in  being  a  dupe  to  the  imposture  of  others.  For 
instance ;  with  regard  to  the  extravagances  of  George  Bell,  who 
cured  a  woman  of  some  complaint  in  her  breast  by  his  prayers, 
and  attempted  to  restore  a  blind  man  to  sight  by  touching  hb 
eyes  wkh  sfnttle  and  pronouncing  the  word  Ephphathay  h  is 

'  impossible  to  say  whether  Wesley  was  deceived  or  was  the  con* 
sdous  promoler  of  deceit.  His  own  account  does  not  render  tbe 
inatier  dearer.  In  these  individual  follies,  Wesley  was  still  tba 
idol  of  systems  and  the  dupe  of  new  phrases ;  and  be  seemrto  ue 
avemarkaUe  instance  of  tbe  influence  which  general  ooiioos 
and  cant  words  retain  over  tbe  mind  in  its  passive  state*  We 
find  tbe  same  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  Mohanuiied  and  in 
that  of  Cromwell ;  and  indeed  in  aU  mystics  endowed  with  na* 
tural  sagaciiy.  Thehr  character  has  quite  diflerent  phases  under 
different  circumstances.  Sometimes  we  perceive  their  reason  in 
fiill  splendour,  dissipating  the  mists  of  superstition,  and  showing 
tbe  CKHida  of  bigotry  and  laction  in  the  most  grotesque  and  fan- 
tastic shapes  as  in  scorn,  or  oMurshalling  them  as  ministers  an^ 
vehicles  of  iu  own  radiance.  At  other  limes  we  observe  the 
same  mighty  reason  suffering  eclipse  from  the  intervention  of 
some  malignant  planet,  wbtch  before  seemed  but  to  reflect  and 
add  to  i^  glory,  and  shorn  of  its  beams  by  the  ascendancy  of 
fiigs  which  previouslv  it  was  able  to  disperse  or  to  irradiate  at 
pleasure.    The. quick  succesMon,  hideed,  in  such  minds,  of  the 

,  suggestions  of  sagacity,  folly,  and  policy,  or  of  scepticism  and 
superstition,  form  a  curious  matter  of  speculation  to  tbose  who 
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•tudy  the  hsman  undentanding,'  and  are  teiitibie  of  the  dkltf 
limtts  by  which  reason  is  separaled  from  madness.*— Wbore  Wes* 
ley  did  reason,  one  point  he  always  consoited,  his.  love  of  power ; 
and  bis  ambitious  temper  made.tnm  reconcile  the  grossest  iocoo- 
■sistencies*  It  was  on  this  principle  that  he  exercised  persecotioii 
in  his  fit  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Georgia;  that  be 
rejeett'd  and  defied  all  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline  when  be 
consecrated  Dr.  Coke;  that  be  propounded  the  question  of  bis 
marriage  to  the  Moravian  elders ;  and  that  he  de&med  their  whole 
body,  and  scoffed  at  their  leader  Zinzendbrff  as  the  ^proteua 
•Lord  Frayd^k,  Domine  de  Thurstain.*' 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Southey  has  execut- 
ed his  task  as. the  'biographer  of  so  extraordinary  a  personage^ 
we  be^an  by  comaaending  in  general  terms  :'jior  do  we  wish  to 
be  understood,  bv  the  objections  which  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  express,  as  willing  to  detract  from  the  great  and  substantial 
merits  ol'  so  laborious  a  performance.  We  think,  however,  that 
Mr.  Southey  has  given  way  too  much  to  his  poetical  feelings, 
when  he  favours  us  with  several  pages  of  text  and  thirty  pages 
of  notes  ab<iut  the  little  spirit  Jegray^  and  says  that  the  convert 
iion  of  one  stray  infidel  would  be  a  good  reason  for  the  appear- 
imce  of  a  ghost  now  and  then.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  to 
the  same  feelings  his  predilection  for  the  notion,  tha^  there  majf 
be  something  mysterious  and  prophetical  in  dreams ;  a  predileo* 
jlion  whieh  the  reader  will  find  seriously  announced  in  a  note  in 
the  first  volume.  We  think  aUo  that  Mr.  S.  travels  a  litde  out 
of  his  element,  when  he  talks  ^  of  a  philosophy  of  home-growth, 
the  shallowest  that  ever  imposed  on  the  human  understanding ;' 
and  we  suspect  that  what  he  terms  Spolitical  antinomianism' 
is  the  honest  English  doctrine  of  resistancie  to  arbitrary  power, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  house  of  Brunswick  ascended  the  English 
throne :  ^bile  those  *  principles  of  order  and  legitimate  govern** 
ment,'  of  which  he  speaks  in  bis  tirade  on  the  American  war,  ore 
nothing  else  in  fact  than  those  notions  which  the  baneful  and 
corrupt  court-sycophants  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  so  successfully, 
instilled  into  the  sovereigns  as  to  lose  for  James  11.  the  crown  of 
these  realms.  When  Mr.  S.  makes  it  a  point  to  be  severe  in  his 
animadversions  on  certain  classes  of  Dissenters,  he  does  not  show 
in  that  respect  much  political  discernment,  nor  sufficiently  recoK 
kct  the  true  principles  of  protestantism.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
the  two  subjects,  on  which  it  has  fallen  in  his  way  to  eulogise 
bur  late  Kmg,  are  the  very  two  topics  to  which  the  real  friends 
of  that  monarches  memory  would  be  most  cautious  of  alluding  ; 
vii.  his  fondness  for  the  American  war,  and  his  hostility  to  any 
aUeviaiion  of  the  disability  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  As 
to  the  latter  question,  we  have  retentiy  on  many  occasions  dis- 
cussed it  at  length : — as  to  the  former,  we  do  assert,  and  always 
have  asserted,  that  the  claims  of  this  country  on  its  American^ 
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colonies  were  an  usurpation,  and  inconsistent  ivith  tiie  funda* 
mental  principles  of  the  British  constitution ;  by  which  the  duty 
of  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  government  is  counterpoised  by 
the  right  16  appoint  representatives  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  those  contributions,  and  checking  the  application  of  them. 

Mr.  Soutbey  also  deems  it  proper  to  fall  on  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Dr.  Price,  which  he  tells  us  effected  its  share  of  mischief  in 
its  day ;  and  he  ^ves  us  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  who 
t^rms  it  *'  the  blundering  work  of  the  worthy  Doctor.^'  We. 
might  well  refrain  in  scorn  from  replying  to  such  a  remark. 
Dr.  Price  was,  at  least,  always  honest  in  his  intentions,  and  in 
funeral  was  not  a  remarkable  blunderer  \xi  reason.  Mr*  Coleridge 
may  be  told  that  Dr.  P.  never  acted  or  wrote  in  a  manner  that 
was  deserving  of  contempt ;  never  preached  sermons  as  an  itine- 
rant in  the  garment  of  a  layman  ;  nor  delivered  any  *'  cowio  ad 
poptdum^^  to  inflame  the  lower  orders  against  the  higher,  or  any 
'*  lay-serroon"  to  inflame  the  higher  orders  against  the  lower. 
Nor  was  he  a  mystic  whose  head  was  crazed  with  the  jargon  of 
Plotinus  in  some  "  new-fangled"  translation,  or  with  that  of  Kant 
in  the  original.  That  which  he  believed  he  understood :  that 
which  be  professed  he  practised :  if  he  wanted  Roussea^u's  tinsel- 
eloquence,  he  was  at  least  free  from  Rousseau's  benevolence  of 
imagination  and  selfishness  of  heart ;  and  be  was  never  eitlier  a 
vagrant  or  sycophantic  vaunter  of  independence,  or  a  prevari« 
eating  champion  of  truth.  Mr.  Southey  also  might  have  respect* 
ed  his  industry,  and  sympathized  in  his  domestic  virtues,  although 
tlie  Doctor  could  not  borrow  experience  from  age,  and  accom« 
modate  himself  to  new  doctrines  in  vogue  when  he  found  the 
inconvenience  of  popular  opinions.  We  must  admit  that  Pr 
Price  was  deficient  in  some  sorts  of  invention,  to  the  last ;  and 
that  he  never  made  that  discovery  which  Mr.  Soathey  communi- 
cates as  his  own  conviction  in  the  work  before  us,  *  that  a  man's 
faith  depends  much  more  on  his  will  than  the  world  generally 
imagines.' 

;  On  the  whole,  the  style  of  this  biography  is  very  free  and  manly, 
but  some  objectionable  phrases  occur;  such  as  'a  few  bucks  clap- 
ped and  encored  him,'  vol.  ii.  To  join  issue  with  means  lo  come 
to  a  point  of  opposition  with  any  person,  but  Mr.  Soutliey  uxea 
the  pnrase  in  a  sense  directly  opposite,  vol.  i.  p.  27.,  as  if  it  meant 
toconcur  or  coincide. — A  head  of  Wesley  forms  the  (Vontjspiece  to 
the  first  volume,  and  Whitefield,  with  uplifted  arms,  stands  "cry- 
ing alocd  enJ  sparing  not"  in  the  portico  of  the  second. 
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AaT.   VI.^— on  the  COMFIiAINTS    IN  AMERICA  A0AIN9T  THE  BBI- 

TISH    PRESS. 

[From  the  Xew  Montkly  Magazine — Feb.  1821.] 

It  may  not  be  known  to  ail  our  readers  that  several  citizens 
ef  America,  addicted  to  writing  books,  or,  like  ourselves,  to 
the  lens  ambitious  composition  of  periodical  articles,  consider 
themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  declared  and  justifiable  hostility 
with  the  British  press,  for  what  they  call  *^  the  indiscriminate 
and  virulent  abuse''  which  it  has  lately  heaped  upon  their 
country ;  and  ihat  in  consequence  some  yery  angry  appeals  and 
remonstrances,  and  retaliative  effusions,  have  been  sent  forth, 
to  expose  the  extreme  injustice  and  illiberality  with  which  their 
unoffending  republic  has  been  treated  on  this  calumniating  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  vanity,  or  at  least  the  views,  of  the 
writers  to  whom  we  allude,  seems  to  have  taken  rather  a  sinra- 
lar  turn.  Heretofore  a  self-sufficient  and  irritable  author's  first 
ambition  was  to  create  an  extraordinary  bustle  about  himself; 
and  he  accordingly,  as  often  as  the  fit  was  on  him,  loudly  called 
upon  the  world  to  become  a  party  in  his  personal  squabbles  and 
fantastic  resentments ;  but  the  present  race  of  paper-warriori 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  oiagnanimously  dismissing  all  con* 
flciousness  of  themselves,  are  displaying  a  more  expanded  fret«> 
fulness,  as  assertors  of  their  country's  reputation :  and  lest,  we 
suppose,  their  sincerity  should  be  questioned,  they  have  entered 
into  their  patriotic  animosities  with  all  the  blind  and  morbid 
zeaK  and  all  the  petty  punctilious  susceptibility  of  affront,  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  most  sensitive  pretender  to 
genius,  while  defending  his  own  sacred  claims  to  admiration 
and  respect. 

If  the  questions  at  issue  were  confined  to  the  respective  me* 
rits  of  Mr*  Walsh,  the  great  American  appellant,  a^inst  the 
calumnies  of  English  writers,*  and  our  principal  periodical  re- 
views, which  be  so  bitterly  arraigns,  we  should  leave  the  belli- 
gerents  to  fight  out  their  difierences  in  a  coarse  of  harmlesa 
missile  warfare  across  the  Atlantic  ;  but  we  can  perceive  fnHn 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Walsh's  book,  and  of  his  Boston  reviewer,t 
.that  they  have  taken  up  the  affair  in  a  spirit  far  exceeding  that 

*  An  Appeal  from  tiie  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  fte  United 
States  of  America.  Part  first,  containing  an  Historical  OotUne  of  their  Me» 
Tits  and  Wrongs  as  Colonies,  and  Strictures  upon  the  Cahnmies  of  British 
Writers.  By  Robert  Walsh,  junior.  Second  edition.  Philadelphia,  1819. 
8vo.  pp.  512. 

j  North  American  Review  and  Miscellaneous  Journal.  New  series,  Noi 
11.    April,  1820,  Boston. 
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•f  an  ordiJiarj  Kterarj  qoarrel.  They  have  laboured  hard  to 
impress  upon  America,  that  she  has  become  io  this  couDtrj  the 
object  of  systematic  hatred  and  contumelj.  Mainr  obsolete 
questions  have  been  reviyed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ezaspera* 
tion,  and  discussed  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  recrimination*  We 
have  hints,  not  of  a  very  pacific  kind,  of  the  consequences  that 
may  accrue  to  England  from  her  perverse  insensibilitv  to  the 
merits  of  the  United  States.  These  topics,  and  the  inferences 
extorted  from  them,  are  throughout  supported  by  consideraUe 
exaggeration,  and  occasionally,  we  regret  to  observe,  either 
by  direct  falsehoods,  or  by  suppressions  (hat  amount  to  false* 
hoods  ;  so  that  were  it  not  for  our  confidence  in  the  better  sense 
and  information  of  the  community  which  those  productions  are 
designed  to  inflame,  we  should  expect  to  find  every  American 
that  possessed  a  spark  of  national  pride,  burning  to  retaKate 
upon  as,  by  acts  of  mere  substantial  vengeance  than  verbal  n^ 
prisak,  for  the  insolent  and  unmanly  sarcasms  against  his  countfj 
that  he  is  taught  to  believe  has  been  of  late  the  fiivonrite  occo^ 
patlon  of  English  writers. 

We  profess  to  take  a  very  anxious  interest  in  all  that  relates 
to  America.  The  Boston  reviewer  derides  the  notion  of  tho 
endearing  influence  of  consanguinity ;  but  we  feel  it  in  all  its 
force*  We  have  not  enough  of  his  philosophy  to  forget,  that 
the  community  which  he  is  seeking;  to  indame  against  us,  k 
principally  composed  of  the  children  of  British  subjects— that 
4>ur  fathers  were  die  countrymen  of  Washington  and  Franklin. 
We  can  never  brin^  ourselves  to  consider  the  land  of  their  birth 
as  absolutely  foreign  ground.  Many  generations  must  past 
away,  and  great  vicissitudf  s  in  our  mutual  sentiments  and  rela* 
tions  mark  the  close  of  ^ach,  before  a  d&ntest  between  America 
and  England  can  be  any  thing  else  than  what  the  late  one  waa 
regarded,  an  unnatural  civil  war.  We  cannot  but  feeKtoo,  that 
the  character  of  the  principles  and  institutions  that  most  attach 
ns  to  our  own  countrv,  is  vitally  connected  with  the  moral  and 
political  destiny  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
violent  separation,  and  of  any  changes  of  forms  and  titles  diat 
may  have  ensued,  the  Americans  of  future  tiroes  will  be  regarded 
bv  the  world  as  a  raae  either  of  improved,  or  of  degenerate 
Englishmen.  Entertaining  these  sentiments,  we  cordially  unit* 
mi&  those  who  deprecate  all  attempts  to  excite  a  hostile  spirit 
in  eidier  country ;  and  with  this  view  shall  proceed  to  point 
«ut  a  few  instances  of  the  extraordinary  and  unpardonable  pre* 
cipitation  with  which  the  above-mentioned  writers  have  le* 
veiled  their  sweeping  accusations  against  the  English  press ; 
and,  for  brevity  sake,  shall  take  the  review  of  Mr*  WalibV 
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book  in  preference  to  the  cumbrous  original  of  which  it  containt 
an  analysis* 

With  the  generality  of  our  readers  it  might  indeed  be  suffi- 
cient to  assert,  and  to  appeal  to  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
fycU  that  in  this  country  America  is  the  object  of  no  such 
sentiment  as  systematic  hatred  or  contempt ;  but  as  the  Boston 
critic  has  boldly  cited  some  examples  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
as  well  stop  to  examine  how  far  his  selection  has  been  fortu- 
nate. 

*^  It  is  well  known  (says  he)  that  one  of  the  most  severe  at- 
tacks ever  made  against  this  country  in  a  respectable  quarter, 
is  the  one  contained  in  the  61st  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Rc- 
vi*  w ;"  and  the  writer  (Mr.  Sydney  Smith)  is  classed  among  the 
*^  malignant  contributors,*'  to  whom  '*  abusive  books  of  travels 
in- America  are  entrusted,'^  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  gratify 
their  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  and  their  jocular  propensi- 
ties, at  the  expense  of  truth  and  candour.  We  have  this  ofien« 
sive  libel  before  us,  and  we  answer-^ 

It  accuses  the  English  cabinet  of  impertinence  for  treating  the 
Americans  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  dwells  upon  the 
astonishing  increase  of  their  numbers  and  resources  as  a  proof 
that  England  and  the  other  powers  of  the  old  world  must  soon 
be  cocitpelled  to  respect  them.  It  praises  the  cheapness  of  the 
American  establishments.  It  compares  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  governments  ia  relation  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  gives  the  preferenol  to  the  former. 

It  praises  the  simple  costume  of  the  American  judges  and 
lawyers^  and  is  unsparing  in  its  ridicule  of  the  *'  calorific  wigs'' 
of  our  EUenboroughs  and  Eldons.  It  commemorates  the  cheap- 
ness and  purity  ofthe  administration  of  justice  in  America,  and 
exposes  the  expense  and  delays  of  the  Enghsh  Court  of 
Chancery. 

The  reverend  and  '*  malignant  contributor''  extracts  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Hail's  visit  to  Mr*  Jeffen»on,  and  Mr.  Fearon's  to 
Mr.  Adam's,  both  tending  to  increase  our  admiration  of  those 
respeptable  characters. 

He  agrees  with  Mr.  Fearon  that  the  indolence  of  the  Ameri-% 
can  character  is  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.— He 
gratifies  his  '^  personal  animosity"  by  expressing  bis  real  plea- 
aure"  in  citing  Mr.  Bradbury's  attestations  to  their  independence 
and  hospitality,  and  Mr.  Hall's,  to  the  good  sense  and  courtesy 
prevailing  in  their  social  circles — to  their  extraordinary  libe- 
rality to  strangers  in  pecuniary  transactions — and  to  the  *^  gal- 
lantry, high  feeling,  and  humanity  of  the  American  troops ;" 
suidnnaily,  the  libeller  vents  some  encomiums  upon  the  religious 
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habits  of  tbe  AmericaD  people,  and  the  great  reapectabiUty  of 
their  clergy. 

Here  is  praise  enough,  one  should  think,  for  national  Tanitj 
of  an  ordinary  appetite  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  has  had  the  arrogance 
to  glance  at  two  little  facts,  upon  the  lirst  of  which  the  Boston 
critic  seems  particularly  sore — the  scantiness  of  their  aative 
literature — and  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  greatest  curse  and 
stain  upon  a  civilized  community;  and  this  foul  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  reverend  reviewer  has  cancelled  all  the  merit  of 
his  previous  panegyric. 

We  had  intended  to  have  [*]  taken  one  of  the  papers  in 
another  periodical  ^j<^urnal  which  has  proved  equally  offensive 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  have  given  a  similar 
summary  of  its  contents ;  but  the  specimen  we  have  selected  of 
an  article  pre-eminently[!]  stigmatized  for  its  injustice  and  illi- 
berality,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  rational  Englishman 
or  American,  that  very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
those  directors  of  public  opinion  in  the  latter  country,  who  as- 
sert that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  '^  indiscriminate  and  virulent 
i^iiuse^'  in  this. 

The  North  American  Review,  in  a  long  episode,  arraigns  the 
English  writers  and  politicians  (including  Mr.  Bentham  and 
Lord  Grey)  for  their  profound  ignorance  of  some  important  pe* 
culiarities  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Assuredly* 
we  may  with  equal  truth  retort  the  accusation,  and  express  our 
astonishment  that  Mr*  Walsh,  and  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Review,  Mr.  Everett,  both  of  whom  passed  some  years  in 
England,  should  have  returned  to  their  own  country,  so  singu- 
larly unacquainted  with  the  most  notorious  characteristics  of 
our  constitution,  and  with  the  consequences  as  manifested  in 
the  political  sentiments  of  our  people.  Did  they  never  hear^ 
that  our  frame  of  government  was  compounded  of  nu>narchial 
and  republican  elements  ?  that  these  elements  were  in  a  state 
of  ceaseless  conflict  ?  that  every  Englishman,  who  arrives,  or 
thinks  he  has  arrived,  at  the  age  of  discretion,  makes  it  a  point 
to  extol  the  one,  and  decry  the  other,  according  as  his  educfition^ 
or  temperament,  or  interests,  throw  him  into  the  ranks  of  eit))er 
of  oUr  great  contending  parties  ?  Are  they  not  aware  that  in  this 
fierce  intestine  war  of  opinion,  which  has  heen  now  for  a  couple 
of  centuries  raging  among  us,  the  highest  personages  of  the  land 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people  on  the 
other,  are  d^ily  assailed  with  the  most  virulent  abu^e  and  ridi- 
cule ? '  During  their  residence  in  England,  did  Messrs.  Walsh 

*  [We  would  think  one  auxiliary  quit£  sufficient  in  this  case.] 
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and  Efer^nefw  throw  their  eyes  over  &e  colamns  of  one  of 
our  ranting  patriots,  or  over  the  antijacobinical  effusions  of  a 
auDisterial  aeclaimer?  Did  they  never  pass  by  one  of  our  can- 
cature  shops,  where  kings  and  queens,  ministers  and  opposi- 
tionists, judges  and  bishops,  and  every  man,  woman,  ^ nd  child, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  sufficient  celebrity  for  the 
purpose,  are  re^arly  gibbeted  for  the  entertainment  of  a  peo* 
pie,  who  consider  one  of  their  most  glorious  privileges  to  bw 
that  of  laughing  at  their  superiors  i  Did  these  enlightened  ob« 
servers  of  British  manners  never  discover  that  it  is  one  of  the 
customs  of  our  country  to  tolerate  all  this,  and  that  the  rnosH 
prominent  objects  of  those  attacks  are,  for  the  most  part,  amone 
the  first  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke  against  themselves  ? 
And  if  the  United  States  of  America  now  and  then  happen  to 
eome  in  for  a  share  of  the  wit  or  scurrillity  that  is  going  on,  do 
Ifaev  not  perceive  that  it  is  in  reality  a  tribute  to  her  importance, 
and  that  she  may  safely  leave  her  quarrel  in  the  hands  of  the 
admirers  of  republics  among  us,  who  will  not  fail  in  dqe  season 
lo  retaliate  with  equal  venom,  if  not  equal  wit,  upon  some  of 
the  popular  royal  butts  of  die  day — ^the  Bourbons,  or  the  Holy 
AlUance,  or  the  august  representative  of  what  is  most  monar* 
chial  in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
Surely  a  moment's  reflection  might  have  shown  them  that  on 
foeh  occasion  silence  and  good  humour  are  the  only  eflectual 
weapons  of  defencOf  and  that  no  wise  and  sober  American  should 
feel  serious  alarm  for  the  character  and  dignity  of  bis  nation, 
«ven  though  a  Scotch  critic  should  make  unreasonably  light  of 
Mr.  Joel  Barlow's  inipirations,  or  because  Mr.  Sydney  Smith'k 

Cn,  in  an  hour  of  thoughtless  gayety,  addressed  some  words  of 
endly  admonition  to  me  United  States  of  America,  under  th6 
bomely  appellation  of  ^^  Jonathan.''  Tet  such  are  among  the 
{HTOVOcations  that  have  called  forih  Mr.  Walsh,  as  the  protaeo* 
nist  of  his  ^  calumniated  couritry,"  that  be  may  **  if  possible 
arrest  the  war,  which  is  waged  witibout  stint  or  intermission  upo^ 
its  national  reputation." 

However  irrational  this  extraordinary  sensitiveness  may  be^ 
we  Huspect  that  the  secret  cause  of  it  may  be  easily  disco^ 
vered. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mingle  pretty  freely  with  American 
travellers  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  study 
Ibeir  sentiments  and  manners  with  some  share  of  attention* 
AmoiJg  tbcm  we  found  several  who  might  be  compared  with  the 
best  specimens  of  the  best  clashes  of  any  community  that  can 
be  named— -aci^omplished  gentlen)^  and  scholars,  who  bad 
erossed  the  seas  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  enlai^ging  their 
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Inews,  and  tnHr«UiQ|  dowo  tbeir  pni||iidicmy  aad  wb09e  confer* 
sation  afforded  infioite  stores  oi  iotereatiug  iofomiatioB  and 
rnanl J  speculattoo.  They  were  disHogaishtd  by  manners  hap* 
pity  composed  of  firanlmess  and  refineroeot,  by  great  ardow  m 
the  pursuit  of  practical  knowledge,  and  by  a  deep  but  temperate 
preference  for  the  institutions  of  their  native  country.  The 
greater  number,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  returned  to  America^ 
where  their  rank  and  acquirements  predestine  them  to  share  im 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  where  we  sincerely  trust,  thai 
their  better  influence  will  prove  a  corrective  to  the  baneAil 
doctrines  of  such  men  as  lir.  Walsh  and  his  Boston  coadjutor 
But  others,  and  we  must  add,  the  large  majori^i  were  persons 
of  a  very  different  stamp.  They  were  vulgar,  vaio^  and  hois* 
teroos;  their  acquirements  were  common-place  and  limited 
Their  conversation  was  made  up  of  violent  declamations  agaiosi 
slavery  {America  monarchy^  and  as  loud  assertions  of  the  snpo^ 
riority  oi  America  over  ail  the  countries  of  the  globe.  This 
latter  feeling,  pushed  to  the  utmost  veige  o{  extravagant  pre« 
tension,  is  (according  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  travellers^ 
a  prominent  trait  in  the  second-rate  American  character ;  tma^ 
when  encountered  either  by  argument  or  ridicule,  or  what  is 
worst  of  all,  by  facts,  seldom  fails  to  provoke  sudi  angry  ro» 
monstrances  as  those  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  present  action  <tf 
slander  against  the  writers  of  Great-Britain.  In  their  own 
country,  indeed,  this  national  prepossession,  being  rarely  exas- 
perated by  resistance,  does  not  always  swell  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  buoyant  and  harmless  self-complacency,  a  little  ^ 
fensive  perhaps  to  strangers,  but  the^  the  matter  ends :  it  is 
only  when  an  American  of  this  class  comes  to  Europe,  more 
especially  to  Great  Britain,  and  finds  himself  dail^  conlronted 
by  men  who  resolutely  contest  has  claims,  that  his  admimtioa 
of  himself  assumes  the  inflammatory  form  of  unmeasured  barred 
and  rudeness  to  those  who  have  the  audacity  to  prefer  tbem^ 
ielves. 

Should  these  and  the  preceding  observations  chance  to  hVL 
under  the  eye  of  an  American,  he  may,  perhaps,  imagine  tbait 
we  too  have  been  indulging  in  offensive  animadversions  upon 
his  nation ;  but  we  sincerely  assure  him,  that  we  have  no  iateo* 
tioo  to  offend.  We  think  that  America  is  doing  wonders,  an4 
we  most  heartily  congratulate  her.  We  cannot  for  an  instant 
doubt,  that  the  formation  of  a  great  empire,  resembling  in  iti 
best  points  the  best  times  of  Great  Britain,  must  prove  an  aoa« 
'  pkious  era  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  A  community, 
provided  with  ample  resources  against  an  endless  increase  of 
members,  and  enjoying  a  (tee  bar,  a  free  senate,  and  a  free 
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prets,  if  title  to  itself,  must  do  great  things.  But  America  10 
yet  in  ber  infancy,  and  must  not,  like  a  froward  child,  bora  to 
a  great  estate,  and  tbe  dupe  of  domestic  adulators,  immaturely 
Msume  the  tone  and  pretensions  of  a  riper  period ;  she  must  be 
docile  and  industrious,  and  patient  of  rebuke  that  conveys  in- 
struction. She  must  not  talk  too  much  of  her  glory,  till  it 
comes.  She  must  not  make  fine  speeches  about  freedom,  while 
a  slave  contaminates  her  soil.  She  must  not  rail  at  English 
travellers  for  visiting  her  cities  and  plantations,  and  publisning 
what  they  see.  She  must  not  be  angry  with  Lord  Grey  for 
calling  Mr.  Fearon  '^  a  gentleman  *,''  and  she  positively  must 
not  be  fretting  herself  into  the  preposterous  notion,  tiiat  there 
exists  in  this  country  an  organized  conspiracy  against  her  lite- 
rary fame.  There  is  no  such  thing.  For  ourselves,  we  can 
say,  that  on  a  late  occasion,  we  felt  unfeigned  zeal  in  offering  a 
voluntary  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  American  man  of  genius 
[C.  B.  BrownJ ;  and  that  we  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  re- 
sume so  pleasing  an  office ;  while,  on  the  part  of  others,  we  can 
refer  to  the  universal  praises  now  bestowing  upon  the  elegant 
productions  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  as  a  proof  that  American 
talent  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  imputed  jealousy  and 
injustice  of  English  criticism. 


3.  fThe  following  strictures  on  the  preceding,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  are  taken  from  the  Preface  given  with  the  De* 
cember  Number  of  this  magazine.  They  deserve  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  amende  honorable.'] 

The  editor  pledges  himself  that  whilst  the  work  remains  under 
bis  superintendence,  it  shall  inculcate  neither  licentious  nor  ar- 
bitrary principles.  He  declares  his  consciousness,  however,  of 
having  no  pretensions  to  rank  among  the  periodical  publishers 
of  the  time,  who  struggle  for  the  honour  of  directing,  or  deeply 
influencing,  political  opinion.  And  he  here  uses  the  word  ho- 
nour, not  ironically,  but  in  good  earnest.  For  he  is  aware 
Ihat  it  would  not  be  for  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  if 
all  journalists,  even  with  a  leaning  to  liberal  opinion,  were  to  be 
equally  abstinent  with  himself  in  commenting  on  public  men 
and  public  measure^.  It  is  better,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  that 
political  zeal  should  be  alive  than  dead  ;  and  its  spirits  may  be 
honourably  warm  without  outraging  authority,  or  assassinating 
private  character.  But  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  general 
utility  of  political  discussion,  that  it  should  invariably  pervade 
every  species  of  literary  compilation,  or  that  there  should  be 
sxo  calm  spot  in  tiie  world  of  periodical  literature  where  all 
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minds  of  common  charity  and  candour  may  meet  without  the 
asperities  of  party  feeling.* 

Whilst  he  thus  declares  himself  deeply  conscious  of  heinff 
answerable  for  the  general  character  and  moral  tendency  or 
the  work  which  he  conducts,  he  must  also  remark,  that  his  re* 
aponsibility  is  not  to  be  too  rigorously  interpreted  as  extending 
to  every  shade  and  expression  of  opinion  which  the  publication 
may  contain.  It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  harmony  and  con- 
sistency to  the  sentiments  of  a  numerous  and  changing  body  of 
contributors ;  and  the  spirit  and  originality  of  an  amusing  paper 
might  often  be  more  injured  by  pruning  its  eccentricities,  than 
by  suffering  them  to  remain. 

Under  this  plea  the  editor  has  no  desire  to  excuse  himself  for 
one  article,  which  has  given  offence,  rather  too  justly,  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  Atlantic.     He  inserted  it  without  reflection, 
but  bad  observed  its  unfairness,  and  felt  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self for  bating  pubhshed  it,  long  before  the  fair  and  temperate 
reply  which  Mr.  Everitt  made  to  it  had  reached  him.    In  ad- 
verting to  this  paper  he  will  have  occasion  for  once,  and  he 
bopes  only  for  once,  to  touch  upon  politics ;  but  it  shall  be  but 
generally,  and  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  self-defence  shall 
make  him  resume  the  subject.     With  reluctance,  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  roust  criticise  a  paper  in  his  own  work,  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  valued  friend,  to  whose  taste  and  senti- 
ments he  would  defer,  perhaps,  on  any  occasion  but  the  pre- 
sent.    But  when  his  friend  deprecates  our  literary  feuds  with 
i^erica,  he  applies,  in  the  editor's  opinion,  the  most  faulty 
methods  of  appeasing  them.     He  denies,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
we  all  deny,  any  sjrstematic  hatred  towards  the  Americans ;  but 
be  charges  die  large  majority  of  that  people  with  being  vain, 
vulgar,  and  boisterous,  and  full  of  national  prejudices;  which, 
when  they  come  to  this  country,  take  the  form  of  unmeajsured 
hatred  and  rudeness.     Hard  words  tfiese ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
very  usefully  uttered  even  if  true.    But  if  they  be  not  true^ — if 
diis  sweeping  computation  of  the  tolerable  or  Yntolerable  cha- 
racter of  a  whole  nation  can  be  even  suspected  of  exaggera< 
tion,  how  unfair  and  bow  dangerous  to  have  made  it.     For  his 
own  part  the  editor  can  say,  that  he  believes  he  has  known 
more  Americans  than  the  writer  of  the  paper.    Possibly,  in 
the  coarse  of  his  life,  not  leas  than  an  hundred-— men  of  vari- 
ous vocations^  characters,  and  degrei^s  of  education.     He  hts 
argued  with  them,  and  heard  them  argue,  on  national  subjects ; 
but  he  can  saifely  declare,  that  he  never  thought  them  more 
boisterous  than  other  men ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  distinguish- 
ed, in  general,  by  coobiess  and  self  possession.    Exceptions  of 
warmth,  as  among  the  people  of  all  countries  when  their  pre* 
Vol.  IV,  30 
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£'i4icef  are  ruflMtbe  nay  have  observed,  but  UQinea8Mr<^ 
atred,  or  rudeoess,  never. 

If  we  dislike  the  American  manner,  (our  oim,  the  wortd  si^s, 
is  not  perfect,)  we  should  not  rake  ap  its  imperfections  when  w^ 

f  protest  our  wish  to  put  au  end  to  a  paper  war  with  that  people* 
t  is  an  useless  jar  in  the  to^es  of  our  harmony  to  talk  of  thek 
disagreeable  peculiarities  at  the  mocpent  of- confessing  thM 
those  faults  have  90t  eaten  into  the  heart  and  substance  of  theic 
Mtional  character,  and  after  quoting  travellers,  who  attest  '^  <Ac 
gallantry^  high  fttltng^  and  humanity  of  ihf^ir  troops^  and  th^ 
general  religion  and  hospitality  of  their  people*"  But  the 
Americans  are  told  they  should  be  satisfied  with  our  full  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  virtues.  And  so  they  would  have  been^ 
no  doubt,  if  the  compliments  fh>m  our  press  had  not  come  to 
them  so  bedaubed  with  inconsistent  aspersions,  as  to  resemble 
oranges  that  have  been  dipped  in  the  kennel.  For.  in  testifying 
their  humanity,  we  parenthetically  bemoan  their  feroci^^  We 
reproach  ^ip,  and  yet  say  we  are  willing  to  be  w<^U  wim  tbenu 
We  hold  out  to  them  the  olive-branch,  and  whip  them  with  it 
as  a  conciUatory  ceremony.  With'  all  this  we  tell  them,  how- 
ever, that  they  must  not  be  offended,  because  it  ia  our  way  tQ 
caricature  s^oid  gibbet  Kings  ai^d  Queens,  and  Bishops,  for  the 
popular  eotertainmeut,  forgetting  that  the  Americana  have  no- 
thing to  (k>  irith  our  treatment  of  Kings  and  Sisbopso  and  that 
our  literatuite  should  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  either  gib- 
betd  or  caricatures.  Farther,  we  enjoin  them  silence  and  goo4 
humour.  The  charms  of  silence  we  illustrate  by  harangues  on 
their  soreness  and  irritability ;  and  we  safest  their  vulgar  man- 
ners, their  scanty  literature,  and  the  prospect  of  their  language 
being  for  ever  amenable  to  our  correction,  as  tt^emes  on  wbi<;br 
they  may  meditate  during  their  pleased  and  pensiie  tacitur- 
nity. 

*  But  we  aidmire  the  writings  of  Washington  Irvins,  and,  it 
'  flight  have  been  added,  the  pifptures  of  Lesley^  and  of  thc^ 
American  Newton**  And  this  is  a* pledge  ol  our  perfect  lifoe- 
rality.  So  thinks  the  editor's  friend,  bqt  not  a<t  the  editor.  Vqi, 
the  Americans  have  gone  before  u&  in  this  species  of  justice^ 
having  prabed  our  British  books  abundantly,  and  yet  without 
obtaining  credit  for  entire  freedom  from  pr^udijces^  Nor,  113^ 
strictness,  have  they  deserved  it.  It  is  on  qeither  side  an  ex- 
ouse^for  national  abuse  to  have  paid  compliments  to  individu- 
als. The  charitable  feeling  between  two  kindred  and  free  na- 
tiona,  o«3^t  to  extend  much  farther,  and  exclude  all  collectivo 
animosity.    How  to  produce  this  Christian  spirit  is,  to  be  sure„ 

I*  The  editor  calls  him  American,  because  there  is  an  in^i^oiu  Cn^iih 
artist  of  the  same  name. 
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Am  IM'dbtetih  #U(^  ciii  De^r  be  priacticftlly  s^vki  in  perKc- 
Htm.  Tet,  let  fthtiptthies  be  Bofteded,  if  ihej  cdDnot  be  eradi- 
e^ted.  IF  our  intereHs  kni  tbbs^  of  America  be  tbe  same,  the^ 
ihottld  unite  irt;  if  they  jurythe  more  composure  of  mind  ui 
if^e^arj  to  adjuftt  them.  Atnetita  is  told  that  she  will  always 
find  friends  in  England,  from  the  patiy  which  supports  the  re- 
ptlbltcan  side  of  our  mited  constitution.  But  is  this  all  thai 
£ngl^d  can  offer  America— not  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
bdt  the  ^are  gall  of  political  Wraftgling?  Is  not  every  Eng- 
lish royalist  interested  to  demonstrate,  in  Us  demeanour  to- 
wards America,  that  jnonarchv  creates  more  courlesjr  of  manners 
than  tepubricani^to?— thdt  ^ivahrons  recollections  inspire  mag- 
-n&minity  f  diat  our  ttnivetsities  teach  dispas»onate  ethics ;  and 
that  our  church  is  at  tbe  head  of  Christian  churches,  by  its  hav- 
ing impressed  but  pubfic  character  with  forbearance  and  cha- 
rity? 

So  mtieh  for  tbe  feelings  that  ought  to  be  brought  into  thi^  bu- 
Aioesft.  A^  to  ttrrangling  with  America  in  print,  it  should  be  the 
pbUty  o(  dl  honest  British  politici^ms  to  avoid  it 

If  the  antiotls  modatchlst  be  alarmed  at  her  citizens  over-de- 
acribing  their  democratical  blessings,  he  should  recollect  tha 
every  contemptdoos  word  we  tiiroW  out  is  a  challenge  to  their 
t)Hd^  mA  bda^tftdness,  and  a  temptation  for  them  to  exa^erate 
ttie  pictures  of  Adr  own  Mcity.  And  though  we  may  expose 
idany  df  their  fels^  assertion^,  y^t,  as  all  human  things  have  iro* 
perfections,  those  of  our  own  venerable  institudons  are  in  turn 
uud  oped  U}  the  detraction  of  antagonists,  whom  we  irritate  in  or- 
^r  to  make  stire  df  their  candour.  It  is  true,  that  rude  remarks 
on  England  might  come  iroid  America,  supposing  our  press  to  be 
lever  so  dioderate.  EngUsh  emigrants  rail  at  us ;  but  for  these 
Ae  natite  American  character  is  not  responsible.  Granting,  how- 
ever, that  this  railing  is  an  evil,  how  is  it  best  to  be  mitigated  ? 
Tbe  transsUhntic  press  cannot  be  silenced  by  force ;  though  van- 
quished in  argmoQent,  it  trould  argne  ptill.  All  angry  discussion 
on  our  part  that  inflames  the  whole  American  people,  makes  diem 
speak  ten  times  df  our  tithes  and  taxes  for  once  that  they  would 
mention  them  if  not  embarked  in  a  provoking  controversy.  And 
their  boastings  of  immunity  from  such  burthens — ^boastings  unde- 
luably  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  which  we  o&r  them — come 
indirecdy,  through  fikeditious  newspapers,  ip  oar  taxed,  and  tithed, 
and  reading  poor.  By  wrangling  with  tiie  only  nation  that  speaks 
English,  we  render  the  only  foreign  newspaper  an  oneducated 
Englishman  can  read,  to  the  utmost  extent  in  our  power,  a  ga- 
zette of  tiis  causes  for  discontent.  If  the  American  press  be  ae^ 
Eicable,  the  surest  token  of  our  contempt  would  be  silence ;  if  it 
e  formidable,  it  is  better  to  be  at  peace  than  at  war  with  it  If 
America  has  been  violent  in  this  war  of  words,  it  is  clear  thai  we 
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hav^  not  been  moderate  :  even  ber  ftderaliits  have  been  kuvlled 
by  us.  When  she  has  spoken  of  those  whom  she  thought  her 
great  men,  and  mentioned  Patrick  Henry,  it  has  been  contempt- 
uously asked,  in  one  of  our  most  popular  publications,  '^  Who  is 
he?"— rThe  memory  of  Patrick  Henry  is  deeply  respected  by  hia 
countrymen.  He  was  the  first  orator  who  stood  up  in  an  Ameri- 
can assembly  to  propose  the^  resolution  of  their  independence^ 
Whether  we  choose  to  call  him  great  or  not,  he  was  a  bold  and  * 
dbtinguisbed  man.  His  name  is  inwoven  in  his  country's  hbto- 
ry,  and  ought  to  have  been  known  to  every  one  pretending  to 
write  about  America. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  deal,  either  effectively  or  fairly,  with  the 
dtizens  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  increase  the  number  of 
their  liberals,  by  our  own  liberality.  Their  republicans,  in  can- 
did moments,  will  acknowledge  defects  in  their  own  svstem  of 
policy,  calculated  to  make  an  Englishman  better  satisfied  with 
nis  own  institutions — acknowledgments  which  their  pride  will 
justly  refuse  to  our  haughty  treatment ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that, 
we  treat  them  haughtily,  when  we  subjoin  to  the  name  of  one  of 
their  best  and  bravest  patriots,  the  ignorant  and  insolent  interro- 
gation of  "  Who  is  he  r 

There  is  no  need  to  flatter  their  self-complacency.  But  surely 
it  need  not  compromise  our  dignity,  that  the  general  ciiaracter  aC 
our  publicadons  should  gain  over  the  young  American,  who  is  to 
be  the  future  senator  or  ruler  of  his  country,  to  form  pleasing  as- 
sociations with  the  political  literature  of  Britain.  It  were  better 
that  the  language  recording  his  ties  of  affinity  with  us,  were  not 
the  only  one,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  in  which  he  can  read  humi- 
liadng  truths  or  irritating  falsehoods  about  his  country,  and  ex- 
pressions of  contempt,  calculated  to  make  him  vow,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  that  no  love  shall  be  lost  between  himself 
and  Old  England. 

The  worst  thing  urged  against  America  is  her  negro  slavery-— 
a  theme,  no  doubt,  for  the  general  philanthropist,  but  not  for  the 
Englishman,  as  a  ground  of  miquahfied  national  vanity.'  Slaves 
cannot  breathe  in  England.  Yes,  but  they  can  breathe  in  the 
English  West-Indies,  and  breathe  heavier  groans  (it  b  said)  than 
in  America.  And  we  profit  by  this  slavery,  and  we  pay  taxes  to 
maintain  it  The  negro,  however,  is  free  the  moment  he  reaches 
our  shores.  And  could  he  i*each  them  at  his  pleasure,  we  might 
4hen  boast  that  we  took  the  chains  from  his  limbs,  and  bound 
them  round  his  heart.  But  he  cannot  come  over  to  us.  An 
English  soldier  would  help  to  kill  him,  if  be  asserted  his  liberty ; 
knd  the  main  power  that  coerces  him  is  English.  Now,  the  plea 
wliich  our  own  colonists  allege  for  possessing  slaves  is, necessity, 
and  we  either  admit  or  reject  this  plea.  If  we  absolve  the  West 
Indian,  we  cannot  condemn  the  American.    If  we  denounce  them 
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Iboth  as  Q%«iit8,  it  is  dear  that,  of  the  two,  we  are  most  nearly 
and  pracdcaOy  concerned  with  our  feUow  subjects  of  the  West 
Indies.  If  we  can  justify  or  palliate  their  slavery,  let  ns  make  al- 
lowance for  that  of  America.  And,  if  we  cannot  justify  it,  then, 
before  we  preach  the  emancipation  of  slaves  to  another  empire, 
we  should  6m  make  efforts  to  accomplish  that  emancipation  in 
our  own. 

It  is  prophesyinff  at  random  to  speak  of  ihe  future  dependence 
of  the  American  language  and  hterature  upon  ours ;  and  it  is 
unfair  to  deride  their  tuture  prospects  of  fame,  which  are  neither 
contemptible  nor  chimerical.  In  maintaining  real  rights,  let  us 
be  resolute ;  but  not  in  bandying  irritating  and  useless  specula- 
tions. Much  less  in  accusations  diat  heighten  national  antipa- 
thies. How  degrading  to  both  countries  was  the  spectacle  when 
the  American  press  accused  Enfflishmen  of  stirring  their, punch 
with  the  amputated  fingers  of  Insh  rebels,  and  when  England  re- 
torted by  charging  American  parents  with  letting  dieir  children 
run  drunk  about  the  streets — a  loathsome  rivalship  in  scandal 
that  would  have  disgraced  honest  fishwomen.  From  calumnies 
like  these,  base  as  they  are,  spring  antipathies  that  prepare  the 
human  mind  for  the  guilt  of  war.  .  The  serpents'  teeth,  though 
buried  in  the  dirt,  produce  armed  men.  The  evil  of  nationals 
hostile  writers  livds  long  after  their  short  reputations — ^it  is  felt 
by  posterity,  when  their  works  are  gone  to  the  grocer's  shop. 

In  all  that  the  editor  has  said,  he  has  not  meant  to  justify  the 
malignity  or  injustice  of  an^  American  railer  against  England 
He  has  onlv  armed  that  Bntish  pride  should  be  above  exaspera- 
tion, and  should  be  inclined  rather  to  pardon  than  punish  the  iras- 
cible anxiety  of  the  Americans  respecting  their  national  charac- 
ter, which,  tiiough  great  for  their  age  as  a  nation,  is  vet  proceed- 
ing, and  incomjplete.  That  very  anxiety,  though  it  may  have 
been  misdirected,  is  a  virtuous  emotion  in  a  young  nation. 

If  anv  ill-natured  remarks  should  be  made  on  this  apology 
which  the  editor  has  ofiered  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
he  can  promise  his  critics  one  advantage,  that  he  will  (in  all 

Srobability)  make  no  reply  to  them.  But  the  sober  part  of 
e  British  community  will  scarcely  require  an  excuse  for  his 
having  spoken  thus  respectfully  of  the  Americans.  It  was  a 
duty  peculiariy  imposed  on  him  by  the  candid  manner  of  Mr. 
Everiu's  reply ;  and  it  was  otherwise,  as  be  felt  in  his  heart,  de- 
servedly claimed  by  a  people  eulogized  by  Burke  and  Chatham 
— ^by  a  land  that  brings  such  recollections  to  the  mind  as  the  wis- 
dom of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  the  heroism  of  Warren 
and  Montgomery.  T.  C. 
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vincesj  Switztrhud^  and  ttaiy*  With  an  £stiy  dn  Frelich 
literature.  By  the  late  Joaif  SooTf  ^  £ftq.  Audl^r  of  M 
Visit  to  fans,  Szx;.  8vo.  pp*  529.  Lotftden.  1621. 

[Echetic  /l^mtty— Aug.  1821 J 

Tmt  cifcatnttatttw  under  whith  tW§  Volufne  is  presented  to 
the  public,  are  such  as  roust  disarm  criticism  of  all  its  severity. 
Its  author  yirak  a  man  of  highly  respectable  talents,  and  is  said 
to  ha¥«-  snstaiitod  in  private  llf^  an  amiable  character.  His 
"  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814,'*  and  his  «  Paris  Revisited  in  18 1 5.'* 
were  deservtedly  popular  t  they  were  chaf acteriied  by  sound  sense 
and  manly  feeling,  and  so  &r  as  their  influence  extended,  con- 
iribnted  to  give  a  salutary  direction  to  public  opinion.  His 
next  pnblieation  tv^s  a  Monodv  on  th^  death  of  his  son.  which, 
though  it  failed  to  atttott  much  attention  from  the  public,  dis- 
played no  small  originalhy  of  genhi§.  tt  contains  some  pas- 
sages of  the  purest  pathos  and  of  great  beauty ;  and  its  defects 
wer«  chargtoble  on  an  tmpi^aetised,  rather  than  an  unskilful 
hand.  Of  his  anonymous  labours  as  a  journalist,  we  cannoc 
«peak  from  personal  knowledge,  but  have  afit^ays  undei^ood  them 
to  be  of  competent  merit.  Thos  faf  we  accompany  him  in  his 
career  with  (edings  of  respect ;  but  it  is  du6  neither  to  the  dead 
nor  the  living,  to  speak  of  his  last  act,  by  which  he  showed  his 
preference  of  the  imaginary  obligations  of  worldly  honour  to 
the  laws  of  God,  in  those  terms  oi  sentimental  candour  and  un- 
mixed commisseration  with  which  it  would  be  proper  to  advert 
to  the  mistaken  opinions  of  a  conscientious  inan,  or  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  an  innocent  one.  ^  Died  Abner,  as  a  fool  dieth" — 
ihid  must  be  the  epitaph  of  the  ducllistd. 

A  smaD  portion  oniy  of  the  present  work  Was  left  for  the  press. 
This  contains  the  narrative  of  a  touf  throughpart  of  Brittany 
to  Angers  m  Aigou,  and  thence  by  water  to  Tours.  The  Au- 
thor's subsequent  travels  in  Switlenand  and  Italy,  are  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  being,  probably,  Btde  more  than  the 
memorinida  he  made  on  his  jotn*ney.  If  more  brief  on  that  ac- 
count, they  are  not  the  less  interesting  or  satisiactory.  The 
Essay  on  French  Literature,  which  occupies  one  hundred  and 
forty  psges,  was,  in  substance,  pubfished  in  a  Review :  *  it  is 

*  here  given  with  additional  matter  according  to  the  Author's 

*  intention.' 

In  the  first  chapter,  we  have  a  very  glowing  description  of 
the  romantic  scenery,  genial  climate,  and  economical  advantages 
of  die  delightful  little  island  of  Jersey :  it  is  •  a  place,'  the  Writer 
states,  '  which  kindles  feelings  of  the  most  agreeable  and  anima- 

*  ted  kind.'    Mr.  Scott's  picture  of  Jersey  will  probably  bring  it 
a  little  more  within  notice. 
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Mr.  Scott  found  tlie  people  of  Italy  every  JiFbere  violently  hos- 
tile to  the  Austrians.     *  The  (Jennans,'  he  says,  *  have  no  right  to 

*  be  there.'  They  and  the  Italians  can  never  assimilate.  He 
beard  repeatedly  at  Milan  the  words — (tenuis  que  les  AUemands 
sont  venusj  utlered  wiA  a  strong  expression  or  disgust  and  ha- 
tred. The  consciousness  of  beiiD^  hated,  gives  gloom  and  seve- 
ritv  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  foreign  masters. 

iBonaparte  and  Beauharnola  are  much  regrettcfd.  ^What 
^mattered  k  to  us,*they  say,  ^  that  he  was  a  tyrant?  he  gave  us  a 

*  name ;  he  gave  us  bustle,  business,  livelihood.*  A  r^  love  of 
liberty  does  not  enter  into  their  l^tbg^  but  aflection  for  the 
national  name,  he  thinks,  does. 

"  {perhaps  the  most  striking  of  al!  the  proo^  given  bv  Bona- 
parte, of  genius,  is;,  his  art  of  gaining  superior  minds*  Hk 
system  was  one  of  tyrannj?,  but,  aner  mauiiiig  every  thing  cede  to 
It,  he  then  honoured  all  iiki  was  honourable^  U^  must  have  had 
great  talent  to  make  lumself  sespected,.  adncared^  and  even  liked, 
in  all  circles,  among  professors^  poets,  soldiei^s,  and  aU.'^ 

Since  our  last  Number  issued  frocq^  (ke  pcesi3»  that  once  dreaded^ 
naiae  of  the  m^  who  weakened  the  nattoos,  who  took,  aff  a  nest, 
Ibe  richee  of  ikne  pftople^  aad  made  the  earth  U^  trembla,  1ms 
utterly  passed  away ;  so  as  lo  give  pecidiar  enphasis^  to  the  ex* 
clamation  of  Mv.  Scott  in  remence  to  Us  political  demise— r 
**  What  ifs  Bonaparte  in  the  present  day  I    Absolutely  notbrng.** 

It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  *  he  has  left  nothing  behind  him  :* 
these  sweeping  propositions  are  seldom  just  He  has  left,  teases 
of  his  ambition  on  the  judicature^  the  civil  institutions^  and  tb^ 
social  character  of  the  French,  which  will  not  soon  be  efiaced^ 
And,  reduced  as  he  now  is  to  nothingness,  unfelt  and  almost  un- 
noticed as  has  been  his  silent  disappearance  from  the  worlds  bet 
has  erected  ibr  himself  in  the  Simplon,  a  more  splendid  monu- 
ment than  ever  protected  the*  ashes  of  preceding  despots,  and  h^ 
has  an  island  for  his.  cenotajju 

>>  ■  ■  ■       ■  w        ■■■   I.. 

%*  We  have  just  seen  a  valuable  work,  in  Ae  pampUet  ibrm, 
which,  rives  a  ^  Statement  of  the  English  Practice,''  and 
shows  uie  burthens  we  haye  laboured  under,  in  submitti^ng 
so  long»  in  ttus  country,  to  the  absurdity  of  EoigHsh  law 
forms.  It  purports  to  be  the  work  of  a  lawyer,  (howevet 
inconsistent  the  esss^  may  be  with  the  sentiments  generally 
cherished  1^  tfa9  profession,}  and  it  U  aka  ad<fresaed  te  tho: 
.  a^Qition  01  the  iinloiMrned*  We  Mi  soniuch:  teal  iatfaia 
woifk  of  refovmatiQiij.lbal.  idr  adf^tioB  to  one  Axticle  m.  m. 
tjbe^  present  No.,  we*  venlNreto  promisa  a.  review  of  this  •&- 
siiv  in  odr  next 
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Sketches  of  the  Early  History  of  Maryland,  By  J.  W.  Griffiths. 
Baltimore. 

History  of  Massachusetts,     By  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts*    Boston, 

AnUniversal  History,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  etn- 
pire  of  Charlemagne.  By  M.  Boussuet.  Trans!  <tef!  from  the  l.'3th 
edition  of  the  original.  By  Mr,  Elphistone.  ISmo.  pp.  405.  Phi- 
lad,  and  New- York. 
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,  HUtorical  Ihcuments,  relati?e  to  tbe  federal  cempact  of  tke  Nprth 
AmericaD  Union.     Philadelphia. 

(Foreign.)  The  th:pediiion  of  Onuai  and  the  CMinet  of  A^uirre.  Qy  Bobert 
Southej,  Em.  LL  D     Hickman  &  Hasnrd.    Pbilad. 

Ten  Ytarr  Exile  ;  or  memoirs  of  Ibat  interesting  period  of  ibe  life  of  the  bs- 
fOBese  dt  Stael-Holttein  ;  written  by  herself;  daring  the  years  1810, 11, 12,  and 
13,  and  now  first  published  from  the  original  MS.  by  h«r  son.   lEoio.   IH^wYorii. 

LAW. 

WheaionU  Reports,  Vol.  VI.     Donaldton,  New- York. 

Johnson^ 9  R§par($,  Vol  XIX.     Backos,  Albany. 

Tke  Pvklic  S$atuU  Lomt  of  the  State  of  Coanecticnt,  as  retted 
and  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  ISiSl.  Published 
ander  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.     Hartford. 

The  English  Practice  :  a  statement  showing  some  of  the  evils  and 
Hi)sardittes  of  the  Practice  of  the  English  Conmioa  Law«  as  adopted 
in  several  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  Stale  of  Ne«^ 
York.  Addressed  to  liberal  miaded  and  intelligent  men  of  all  classes 
^nd  professions,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  examining  and  thinking  for 
themselves.    By  a  Lover  of  Improvement,     pp.71.    New^York. 

Reports  rf Cases  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  Thomas  Sargeant  and  William  Rawle,  jr.  Vol.  IV.     Philad. 

A  difrested  Index  to  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  the 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  State  of  New- York.  By 
Rodney  Smith  Churche.  2  vols.  pp.   1154.     New-York. 

The  Trial  of  James  Yardley  Thornton,  Jacob  Holiingrs,  and  others ; 
indicted  for  a  conspiracy  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania.  By  Joseph  Hough  and  Albert  Smith.  Phit 
ladelphia. 

Laws  of  New-York  ;  containing  the  session  laws  of  1819-20,  aQ4 
1821,  with  a  copious  index.  Vol.  V.     New  York. 

A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  March 
4, 1789,  toMav  15,  1820;  in<;luding  also  t^e  contititution  and  M^ 
old  act  of  confederation.     By  Edward  IngersoH.     Philad. 
MATHEMATICS— (includii^  Aatronon^.) 

A  Treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry,  for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy.  By  C.  Crozet.  Professor  o( 
engineering  in  the  Academy.  Part  I.  containing  the  elementarj^ 
principles  of  descriptive  Geometry,  and  its  >ipplication  to  spherics 
and  conic  sections.  8vo.  pp.  150.  [With  many  plates  ]  Goodricb. 
New-York. 

An  EUemesUary  Treatise  on  Astronomy^  in  two  parts.  The  firsts 
containing  a  clear  and  compendious  view  of  the  Theorji — the  se-^ 
cond,  a  number  of  practical  problems,  to  which  are  added.  Solar* 
Lunar,  and  some  other  Astronomical  Tables.  By  John  Gumopere, 
Fell.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  and  Corresp.  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci. 
Phil.  8vo.  pp.  98.    Kimber&  Sharpless.    Philad. 

MEDICINE. 
•  Chapmak's  EUements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  Two  Discourses  on  the  History  and  Improvement  of  the 
Miiteria  Medica,  originally  delivered  as  Introductory  Lectures.  En* 
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larged  attd  f^vieed.  2d  edition.  2  rola.  Zvo.  H.  C.  Carey  &  J. 
htn.     Philadelphia. 

Bwjhton  Medical  Prize  Dissertations ^  for  the  yean  1819  and  1821. 
By  E.  Hale,  jr.  M.  D.     Boston. 

7^e  American  ^few  Dispensatory*  By  James  Tfaacher,  M.  D. 
Fourlh  edition      Boston. 

(Foreign.)  Pharmaeolof^a ;  or  the  History  ofModioiiuU  Snbstancet,  whb  a 
vieiv  to  establish  the  art  o^  prescribing  and  of  composing  extemporaneous  formu- 
le»  upon  fixed  and  scientific  principles.  By  John  Ayrton  Pari^,  M.  D.  F,  L.  S. 
M.  R  I.  &c.  [From  thn  last  London  edition,  with  an  £nglbh  Index.]  8vo.  pp. 
428.    Lock  woods.    New- York. 

NOVELS. 

The  Spy,  a  tale  of  the  neutral  greund.  By  the  author  of  *  Pre- 
caution.' 2  vols,  r^d  edition  in  the  preaa.l  Wiley  &  Haltted. 
New-York. 

The  Solitary,  from  the  French  of  the  Vicompte  D'Arliocourt^ 
TrnoHlated  by  an  American  Lady.     Durell.     New- York. 

Kelroyy  anov^l.     By  a  Lady  of  PennsylFania.     Philadelphia. 

(Foreign.)  The  Pirate ;  a  Romance ;  by  the  Author  of  Wave rley»  Ivanhoe, 
kc.kjc.  2  vols.  12mo.    Carey  &  Lea.    Phiiad.  and  New-York. 

The  Reehue;  a  translation  of  «  Le  Solitaire/'  by  M.  le  Vicompte  D'Arllocoin^, 
New  York. 

Mntlrel  Love ;  from  the  German  of  the  aathor  of  Uadine.  By  George  Soane* 
New- York 

The  Cavalier,  a  romance.    By  Lee  Gibbons,  student  at  law.    Small.  Fhilad. 

The  Privateer,  a  tale. 

POETRY-'(lnc1udiogthe  Drama  and  Fine  Arts.) 
Oniwa — ^the  Son  of  the  Forest.     [With  illustrations  taken  from  the 
MS.  Journal  of  Gov.  Cass,  of  Michigan.]  Wiley  &  Halsted.  pp.  140. 
The  Troubadour,  and  other  poems.     By  John  C.  M'Call.     12mo. 
pp.  64.     Carey  k  Lea.    Phiiad. 

Marion,  or  the  Hero  of  Lake  George,  a  drama,  in  three  acts.  By 
H.  M  Noah.    E.  Murdeo,  New- York. 

Odefriede,  the  Outcast.     A  dramatic  Poem.     By  S.  S.  H.  Judah» 
Waehington^s  Farewell  Address,    Splendidly  engraved  by  Fairman, 
&c.     Philadelphia. 

The  Spectre  Bridegroom  ;  or  a  ghost  in  spite  of  himself.     A  farce 

fbunded  on  a  story  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Sketch-Book.     By  W. 

T.  Moncrief,  Esq.  author  of  Giovanni  in  London,  etc.     New- York. 

Poems,     By  William  B.  Walter.     Boston.. 

Poems  on  various  subjects.     By  Henry  C.  Knight,  A.  M.  2d  edit 

2vols.  ]8mo.    Boston.     Wells  &  Lilly. 

Oolaita,  or  the  Indian  Heroine  ;  a  melo  drama  in  three  acts.  By 
Lewifi  Deffebach.     Philadelphia. 

Manfredi,  a  tragedy.  By  J.  T^T.  Simmons,  author  of  the  Haniac*« 
Confession.     Philadelphia. 

Poem»  on  varions  subjects  ;  religious,  moral,  sentimental,  and  ha- 
morons.  By  William  Ray.  To  which  is  added,  ti  brief  sketch  of 
the  author's  life,  and  of  his  captivity  and  sufferings  among  the  Torka 
and  barbarians  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Written  by  him- 
self.   Auburn,  N.  Y.  ]2mo.  pp.  254. 
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Posthumws  poem  of  the  late  Richard  B.  Daris,  of  New-Yoiic. 
The  Oriental  Harp  ;  or  late  misceUaneoas  poems.     By  the  Boa- 
too  Bard.     PbUadelpbia. 
(Foreiffi )  Sordanapo/ia,  a  tragedy  j— 
The  Two  Fosearii  a  traeedy ',  and 

Cain,  a  Mystery.    By  Lord  Byron.    Wm.B.  Gillcy.    New-Tork. 
The  Works  of  Thomtu  Moore,  complete.    6  vols.    W.  B.Gilley     New-York. 
Spedtntru  of  Ike  Ruuian  Poeii ;  with  praiiminary  remarks  aod  biographical 
notices.    Translated  by  John  Bowring,F.L.S.    Boston. 

Bible  Rhymet;  or  the  names  of  all  the  books  of  thr  Old  and  New  Testament 
By  Hannah  More.   Wells  k.  Lilly. 

POLITICS. 
A  Comparative  View  and  examination  of  reasons  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  New  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New- York.     By  an 
old  citizen.     New- York. 

An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  and  Common  Justice,  or  irrefragable 
facts  opposed  to  plausible  theories  :  intended  to  prove  the  extreme 
injustice,  as  well  as  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  existing  tariff.  Il- 
lustrated by  a  sketch  of  the  policy  and  situation  of  England^  France, 
and  Holland.     By  M.  Carey,  pp.  92.     Philad. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Micah  Sterling,  Menit>er  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New-York,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  uniform 
system  of  Bankruptcy  in  the  United  States.  [By  C.  G.  Haines.]  pp. 
52.     New- York. 

Remarks  on  Capital  Punishments ;  to  which  are  added,  Letters  of 
Morris  N.  B.  Hull.  ko.     2d  edition  with  additions.     Utica. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  in  the 
City  of  New- York.     New- York. 

The  Canal  Policy  of  the  State  of  New-York ;  delineated  in  a  letter 
to  Robert  Troop,  E^q.     By  Tacitus.     Albany. 

A  Memoir  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal ;  accompanied  with  original  documents  and 
maps.  By  Joshua  Gilpin,  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  canal  company.     Philad. 

Reports  of  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  convention  of  1821, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  New- York  ;  containing  all  the  official  documents  relating  to  that 
subject ;  and  other  valuable  matter.  By  N.  H.  Carter,  W.  L. 
Sione,  and  M.  T.  C.  Gould.     New-York. 

A  Report  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  late  coDTCotioo  of 
the  State  of  NewYork.     By  L.  H.  Clarke.     New-York. 

/fational  and  State  Rights  considered.  By  *  One  of  the  People,' 
in  reply  to  the  Trio.     Charleston. 

El  Triuufo  de  la  Ldbertad  sobre  el  Despotismo  ;  En  la  confession 
de  un  pecador  arrepentido  de  sus  errores  polilicos,  y  dedicado  a  de- 
sagraviar  en  esta  parte  a  la  religion  ofeodida  con  el  sistema  de  la  ti- 
rania.  Su  autor  J.  G.  Roscio,  ciodadaoo  de  Venezuela  en  la  Ame- 
rica del  sur.  Segunda  impression.  Philadelphia. 

A  Viewodhe  Civil  Administration  and  Political  Character  of  Nft« 
poleoD  Bonaparte,  pp.  Sh  Bliss  i^  White.     New- York. 
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Review  of  the  opiDioo  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  id  the 
case  of  Cohens  v,  VirgiDia.    SteubeDTille,  Ohio. 

A  Letur  to  William  H.  Crawford,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  tue  estabiisbment  of  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy.    Boston. 

Europe ;  or  a  general  survey  of  the  present  situation  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers,  jvith  conjectures  on  their  future  prospects.  By  a  Ci* 
tizen  of  the  United  States.     [In  the  press,  by  O.  Everett.  Boston.] 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Sermon  on  the  fore-knowledge  of  God  ;  preached  Sept.  6,  1121^ 
at  New-Haven,  by  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.     Middletown.     . 

J  Sermon  delivered  at  the  2d  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  October  28» 
1 8?  1,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  as  a  Minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  Professor  in  Columbian  College,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D. 

ExtracU  from  the  Journal,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  late 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Falmouth,  Maine,  from  1720,  to  1788, 
with  an  appendix.     Portland. 

T%e  Worshipper^s  Assistant,  [music]  selected  by  J.  D.  Holbrook,  of 
New- York,     boston. 

The  Evangelical  Ministry  Exemplified  in  the  Apostle  Paul.  A  ser* 
mon  preached  in  New- York,  Dec.  2d,  1821,  on  the  occasion  of  re- 
signing his  charge  of  his  congregation  ;  by  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  with 
an  appendix.  Published  by  request,  pp.  39.    Eastbum,  New-York. 

An  Appeal  from  the  Denunciations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  against 
Rational  Christians,  addressed  to  all  who  acknowledge  tbe  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  fear  God  rather  than  man.  By  a  Unitarian  of  New- 
York,  pp.  24.  N.  York  Unitarian  Book  Society. 

Letter  to  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New-York.    By  Caroline  M.  Thayer.     New-York. 

7^  Sabbath  at  Sea,  during  a  voyage  to  and  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  brig  Hope,  Captain  Samuel  Newman.     New- York. 

The  Refuge.    By  the  author  of  the  Guide  to  Domestic  Happiness. 

A  iSSermoia,  delivered  December  18,  1821,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  William  Ware,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  New-York.  By  his  father,  Henry  Ware,  D.  D. 
Hollis  Prof,  of  Div.  Univ.  Camb.  together  with  the  charge  and  right 
hand  of  fellowship.    3d  edit.  *  New-York. 

The  Mystery  of  Christ.  A  sermon  preached  at  Washington.  By 
Robert  Litde. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.  on  his 
charges  against  Unitarians.     Baltimore. 

Sermons  on  Farious  Subjects.  By  the  late  Henry  Kollock,  D.  D. 
dvo.     4  vols.     Charleston. 

(Foreign.)  Chalmers'  Christiaa  and  Civic  Eeooomy  of  large  towns.  2d  Nam- 
hetf  at  the  office  of  the  *  Christian  Herald.'    New- York. 

TRAVELS. 
Abstract  of  a  Journal  of  £.  Bacon,  assistant  agent  of  the  United 
States  to  Africa ;  with  an  appendix,  containing  extracts  from  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  England  for  the  years 
1819.£:0. 
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'  Liave$fr9m  o  J&umal  f  or  sketches  of  rftinbles  in  ftotte  p«rts  of 
North  Britain  and  Ireland,  chiefly  in  the  jear  1817.  Bj  Andrei 
Btgelow.     WeHs  k  Lilly.    18mo.  pp.  31$.     Boston. 

Tke  Traveller'i  Dirwiory,  kc.  through  the  United  States.    Bt 
John  Mellish.     Philadelphia. 

Travels  in  New-England,  and  New- York.  By  the  late  Pre;.''li*iit 
Dwight     In  4  vols.  Vols.  I  and  II.  8ro.  New-Haven. 

(S^ordgn,)  Journal  of  a  Voyage  for  the  discorery  of  a  north-west  paange  from 
the  AtiaDtic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  performed  in  the  yearvlSlO,  SO,  nodar  the  or- 
ders of  WiHIam  E.  Parry,  R.  N.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  To  which  is  added,  the  North  Geor- 
gia (gazette  and  Winter  Chronide.    8fo.    A.  Small,  Pfailadelphift. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
United  States  Ditectofy  for  the  use  of  Travellers  and  Bferch^nts, 
giving  an  accotint  of  the  principal  establishments  fi£  bnsiness  aod 
pleasure  throughout  the  Union,  by  Joshua  Shaw.  ISmo.  With  splen- 
did engravings.     Maxwell.    Philad. 

An  Address  ^eKvered  before  the  General  Sottety  of  Me^Bteies 
and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  opening  of  the  Me- 
chanic Institntton;  By  M.  lif .  Noah,  Esq.  To  which  is  added,  the 
remarks  on  laying  the  corner  stone,  by  Thomas  R.  Mercein.  pp. 
28. 

Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Columbian  College  in  th^ 
District  of  Columbia,  Jan.  182:e.  By  the  President,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Stat^ton>  D.  D.     Washington. 

'  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  22,  1820,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  first  settlement  of  New-England.  By  Daniel  Webster. 
Boston. 
The  Idle  Man.  Nos.  III.  abd  IV.  Wfley  &  Halsted.  New-Yoi'k. 
A  Narrative  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  distressing  shipwreck 
of  the  whale  ship  Essex,  of  Nantucket,  which  was  attacked  and  fioal« 
hr  destroyed  by  a  large  spermaceti  whale  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  By 
Owen  Chase,  first  mate.     New-York.     W.  B  Gilley. 

A  Manual  for  Authors^  proof-readers,  and  printers.  By  C.  S.  Van 
Winkle.     New-York, 

TTie  Young  Sea  CfficerU  Sheet  Anchor ;  or  a  key  to  the  leading  of 
rigging,  and  to  practical  seamanship.  By  Darcy  Lever,  &q. 
Philad.     Carey. 

(Foreign.)  Laeon  ;  or  Many  Thlaet  In  Pew  Words ;  addre»ed  to  ihost  wh^ 
think.  By  the  Bev.  C.  C.  Colton,  A.  M  anthor  of  Hjrpocrisy,  a^atire ;  Moseow, 
a  poem ;  Critical  Remarks  on  Lord  Byron,  &c.  From  the  8th  Loadoa  editkui* 
8vo.    P.  Bnrtsell.    New-¥ork. 

Valeritu,  a  Roman  Story.    Wells  &  Lilly,  Boston. 
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ORIGIJV^L.    • 

Article  L 

Heaps  of  a  Coursb  of  Lectures  delitered  i.v  Columbia 
College,  bt  James  Renwick,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural 
aod  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  that  Institu* 
tiolL     (c!ontinued  fix>m  page  25^.) 

MECHANICS. 

SECTION  SECOND.—DYNAMICS. 

OF   MOTION. 

We  b«i^  seen  that  the  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  are  necessarily 

involved  in  the  definition  of  Motion. 
i36.  Velocity  is  the  relation  between  the  spaces  described  and 
the  times  elapseid  since  the  motion  began.     Poisson  ?^  179. 

127.  The  simplest  species  of  motion  is  where  the  direction  is 
rectilineal,  and  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  themselves 
equal ;  this  is  called  uniform  Motion^  or  motion  with  an  Uniform 
Vdodty.     PoissoN,  179. 

Uniform  motions  differ  from  one  another  in  their  velocities. 

In  measuring  velocities,  it  is  convenient  to  take  some  known 
portion  of  time  for  the  unit,  in  terms  of  which  all  other  portions 
of  time  are  to  be  designated.  The  unit  in  general  use  is  the 
second  of  time. 

128.  A  body  if  once  set  in  motion  will  continue  to  move  for- 
ward in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity,  until  it  is  aqted  upon 
by  some  new  impulse. 

Vol.  IV.  32 
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Altboagh  all  bodies  near  the  Earth's  surface  tend  to  come  at  last  to 
rest.however  violeDt  their  original  motion  may  have  been,  yet.this 
is  no  argument  against  the  above  proposition,  but  rather  tends  to 
confirm  it ;  for  we  find  the  motion  of  all  such  bodies  to  be  op- 
posed by  retarding  forces  ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
resistance  of  fluid  media,  and  friction  ;  and  vre  also  find  that  by 
lessening  the  intensity  of  the  retarding  forces,  the  duration  of 
the  motion  may  be  prolonged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  clearly, 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  them  altogether,  the  motion 
must  continue  forever.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  more 
evident  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  have  for  ages 
been  known  and  observed,  and  yet,  in  which  no  diminution  is 
perceptible.     Poisson,  §  182. 

129.  If  a  body,  after  having  described  a  given  spaceln  a  cer- 
tain time  shall  subsequently  describe  a  greater  space  in  an  equal 
time,  we  infer  the  action  of  some  external  cause,  or  new  impulse. 

A  motion  of  this  sort  is  called  Accelerated  ;  when  the  velocity  in- 
creases by  equal  increments,  in  equal  times,  the  motion  is  said  to 
be  Uniformly  or  Equably  Accelerated, 

1 30.  So,  also,  when  a  body,  after  having  described  a  given 
space  in  a  certain  time,  describes  a  less  space  in  an  equal  time, 
we  again  infer  the  action  of  new  impulses,  but  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  original  force. 

A  motion,  where  the  velocity  in  equal  times  decreases,  is  said  to  be 

Retarded, 
If  the  decrements  in  equal  times  be  equal,  it  is  UntfomUy  or 

Equally  Retarded, 
13J.  We  measure  a  force  by  the  quantity  of  motion  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  and  this  in  aggregates  of  matter  will  depend 
upon  the  velocity  of  the  particles  and  their  number. 

The  term  Mass  is  used  in  Mechanics  to  signify  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter contained  in  a  given  body.     Poisson,  §  310. 

132.  In  homogeneous  bodies  the  mass  is  proportioned  to  the 
bulk  ;  but  bodies  of  different  species  often  contain,  under  equal 
bulks,  very  different  quantities  of  matter. 

Density  is  the  comparison  between  the  quantities  of  matter  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  contained  under  equal  bulks. 

The  difference  in  density,  which  is  found  in  different  bodies,  ap- 
pears to  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  interstices  that  are 
known  to  exist  between  the  constituent  particles.  These  in- 
terstices are  called  Pores  ;  their  number  and  extent  are  so  great 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  even  in  the  densest  body,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  small  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
empty  space.     Newtok's  Optics^  Book  2d. 

In  applying  the  principles  of  Statics  to  the  Dynamics  of  aggregates 
of  matter,  or  systems  of  bodies,  the  following  law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Principle  of  D^Alembert^  is  of  great  use. 

133.  If  there  be  a  system  of  bodies  mutuaUy  acting  in  any  man- 
ner upon  each  other ;  and  if  at  any  given  time  we  compute  the 
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motions  that  these  bodies  would  have  in  the  succeedmginstant,  were 
thdr  mutual  action  to  cease ;  and  if  we  also  compute  the  motions 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  action,  they  actually  have 
at  that  instant,  the  motions  which  must  be  compounded  with  the 
first  of  these  in  order  to  produce  the  second,  are  such  as,  if  they 
acted  upon  the  system  alone,  would  produce  no  motion^  or  would 
be  in  equilibrio  with  each  other.  Platfair,  {j  117.  Poissok, 
^332.     PRONr,^382. 

OF   UNIFORM    MOTION. 

134.  The  relations  between  the  velocity  of  a  body  moving  uni- 
formly, the  space  it  describes,  and  the  tune  of  description,  may  at 
once  be  deduced  from  the  definition  of  Velocity,  for  if  v  be  the 
velocity,  s  the  space,  and  i  the  time 

s  s 

v  =  —  hence  8  =  tv  and  t  =  -^ 
t  V 

A  more  comprehensive  form  may  be  given  to  this  equation,  so  as 
to  make  it  capable  of  comparing  the  motions  of  bodies  that  do  not 
set  off  from  the  same  point ;  thus,  if  s  be  the  distance  of  a  mov- 
ing body,  at  some  particular  period,  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  6  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  same 
point,  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^  v  the  velocity  as  before  ;  then 
s — 6  will  be  the  space  described  in  the  time  t.  And  therefore 
*— 6 

v  = and*s=rt  +  6.  (1) 

t 
The  variable  quantities  s  and  t  may  be  either  positive  or  negative, 
according  as  they  represent  the  situation  of  the  moving  body  in 
relation  to  the  given  point,  at  periods  before  or  after  that  where 
its  place  coincides  with  the  point. 
If  another  body  move  upon  the  same  straight  line  with  a  velocity 
=  v\  if  its  distance  from  (he  given  point  =  8\  and  if  it  move  during 
the  time  t  to  a  distance  =  6' ;  the  equation  of  its  motion  will 
hes^^t/t  +  l/  (2) 

By  combining  these  t«vo  equations  we  may  solve  every  question  in 
relation  to  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies ;  if,  for  instance, 
we  wish  to  know  the  instant  they  meet,  then 

vt+b  =  v't+l/ 
whence  we  have 

V — t/  PoissoN,  §  180. 

135.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  re- 
presented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, is  represented  by  the  diagonal ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  if 
a  body  be  apted  upon  by  two  forces  that  would  each  impel  it  with 
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imifomi  velocity,  it  wifU^  under  their  joint  action,  flescribe  tt)Ufr 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  forces  are  »ides. 
The  name  is  true  if  it  be  acted  upon  by  two  Yariabl^  forces  provi- 
ded tiie  ratio  of  acceleration  be  the  same  in  each. 

Gregory,  §  217,  218» 

1 36.  If  a  number  of  bodies  be  moving  in  any  manner  whatever, 
and  if  an  equal  and  parallel  force  act  upon  each  of  their  particles 
Oi  matter,  the  relative  motions  of  the  bodies  will  not  be  aBecfed* 

On  t  lis  principle  we  can  account  for  seYeral  phenomena ;  for  in- 
stance :  If  a  fleet  be  manoeuvring  in  a  current,  the  eYolutions 
will  be  performed,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  ships  will 
be  the  same,  as  if  io  still  water  ; 

The  motions  and  operations  in  a  ship  sailing  smoothly  and  regn- 
larly  along  are  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  vessel 
were  at  rest  ; 

Relative  motions  upon  the  Elarth^s  surface  are  not  altered  by  the 
rapid  motion  both  of  rotation  and  translation  with  which  our 
planet  is  affected  in  its  diurnal  and  annual  coarse. 

OF   COLLISION. 

The  simplest  mode  in  which  a  uniform  motion  can  be  communion 

catcd  from  one  body  to  another,  is  by  impulse. 
Their  action  upon  one  another  is  governed  by  a  principle  known 

ail  the  third  law  of  motion,  that  may  be  announced  as  follows,  viz, 

137.  Action  and  Reaction  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  in  con- 
trary directions. 

This  holds  good  not  only  when  the  bodies  come  into  actual  con* 
tact,  but  where  they  act  upon  one  another  at  any  distance  what- 
ever. It  is  nothing  more  than  a  different  form  of  the  principle 
of  Inertia  already  laid  down,  §   12. 

138.  All  the  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  more  or 
less  compressible;  and  when  they  have  been  compressed  they 
have  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  recover  their  primitive  form. 
This  t  ndency  goes  by  the  name  o{  Elasticity.     Foisson,  (J  421. 

1  9.  A  body  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic  when  it  recovers  its 
original  form,  as  soon  as  the  cause  that  compressed  it  ceases  to 
^ct,  with  a  force  equal  to  the  compressing  force. 

Diilerent  bodies  have  different  degrees  of  elasticity,  but  it  does 

not    depend   upon   their  compressibility  :  the  gases  are  the 

most  ea.sily  cooipressible  of  all  bodies,  and  are  perfectly  elas* 

tic  ;  while  there  are  bodies  easily  compressible  that  have  little 

elasticity,  and  others  that  are  very  difficult  to  compress,  whose 

elasticity  is  not  withstanding  very  great. 

1 40.  Although  no  body  is  absolutely  devoid  of  Elastic!^,  yet 

in  treating  of  the  collision  of  bodies  we  investigate  the  laws^  of  the 

communication  of  motion  as  if  the   bodies  under  consideration 

yrere  either  absolutely  non-elastic  or  perfectly  elastic. 
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CoUisiqn  of  JSTon^Elasiic  Bodies. 

141.  If  A  and  B  be  tbe  masses  of  two  non-elastic  bodies  that 
move  in  the  same  straight  line  with  tbe  velucities  a  and  6,  they 
will,  after  collision,  go  on  together ;  and  if  v  be  the  common  velo- 
city after  the  stroke 

Aa  +  Bb 

v  = 

A  +  B 
If  6  b  negative,  in  which  case  the  bodies  meet  each  other 
Aa  —  Bb 


A  +  B 
IfA  =  B 

a  +  b 

2 
If  one  of  the  bodies  B  is  at  rest 
Aa 


A  +  B 
If  B  be  an  immoveable  obstacle 
r-=  o 
Poissoif,  §  422,  4«3,  424.     Playfair,  §  7^. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  no  body  in  natare  is  abso- 
lutely immoveable  ;   those  which  are  so  considered  have  their 
masses  infinitely  great  when  compared  with  the  bodies  that  act 
upon  them  ;  so  that  they  destroy  their  motion  without  acquiring 
a  velocity  that  can  be  measured.      It  is  thus,  for  instance,  with 
bodies  falling  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
From  the  above  formulae,  others  may  be  readily  formed  to  show  the 

quantity  of  motion  lost  or  gained  by  each  body  aAer  collision. 
The  following  rule  is,  however,  more  general  and  easy  to  re* 
collect. 

142.  If  two  Non-Elastic  bodies  moving  in  the  same  straight 
line  impinge  against  each  other ;  and  if  the  sum  of  their  motions 
before  the  stroke  be  divided  into  two  such  parts  as  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  two  bodies,  each  of  these 
parts  will  respectively  exhibit  the  motion  of  the  corresponding 
body  after  the  stroke.     See  Helsham.  Lecture  4. 

143.  If  the  two  bodies  before  collision  move  in  lines,  making  a 
given  angle  with  each  other ;  as  there  is  no  change  produced  in  the 
absolutely  quantity  of  motion  by  tbe  mutual  actions  of  the  bodies 
upon  each  other,  their  common  direction  and  vdocity,  after  the 
stroke,  may  be  easily  found. 

If  the  forces  of  the  two  bodies  be  respectively  r  and  $ ;  resolve 
either  of  them  into  two  others,  t  and  v,  one  of  which  (say  t)  is  par- 
allel, the  other  (v)  perpendicular  to  the  direction  ofs;  if  from 
the  point  of  concourse  two  lines  be  drawn,  one  in  the  direction  of 
Sy  and  equal  to  the  sum  oft  and  t,  the  other  perpendicular  to  «,  and 
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equal  to  v  ;  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  contracted  upon  these 
two  lines  will  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  joint  mo- 
tion after  the  stroke  ;  divide  it  by  the  sum  of  the  masses,  and 
it  will  gi?e  the  common  velocity. 

Collision  of  Elastic  Bodies. 

1 44.  If  A  and  B  be  two  bodies  perfectly  Elastic,  moving  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  velocities  a  and  6,  the  velocity  of  A  after 
impact  is 

{A—B)Xa  +  2Bb 

A  +  B 

and  that  of  B 

(B  — A)  Xi  +  2Aa 


A  +  B 

Several  consequences  follow  immediately  from  these  formulas. 

(1)  When  A  =  B,  if  the  velocity  of  A,  after  the  stroke,  be  call- 
ed  Vy  and  that  of  B  after  the  stroke  i/, 

v  =  b    d'  =  a 
so  that  in  the  case  when  the  masses  are  equal,  the  velocities  are 
interchanged. 

(2)  The  relative  velocity  of  the  bodies,  after  the  stroke,  is  equal 
to  their  relative  velocity  before  the  stroke,  but  with  the  con- 
trary sign. 

(3)  In  the  shock  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  the  product  of  their 
masses  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities  is  the  same  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  stroke.       Poisson,  §  428. 

145.  The  product  of  the  mass  of  a  bodv  into  the  square  of  its 
velocity  is  what  has  been  called  the  Vis  Viva  of  the  body. 
Some  philosophers  estimate  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  in  this 
way,  instead  of  considering  it  as  due  to  the  mass  and  velocity 
simply.     The  third  deduction  from  the  action  of  ielastic  bodies 
upon  each  other,  has  been  alleged  by  them  in  confirmation  of 
their  views. 
14^.  In  order  to  find  the  quantity  of  motion  lost  or  gained  by 
the  collision  of  two  Elastic  bodies,  we  have  the  following  rule: 
Consider  them  first  as  non-elastic,  and  estimate,  by  the  rule  in  sec- 
tion 134,  the  motion  that  each  would  have  after  the  stroke     Find 
also  tlie  quantity  and  direction  of  the  motion  that  would  be  com- 
municated to  each  of  the  bodies,  which  is  of  course  the  difierence 
between  its  original  modon,  and  that  just  found.    If  to  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  that  each  body  would  have  after  the  stroke,  if  non- 
elastic,  be  added  the  motion  communicated  to  it,  upon  the  same 
hypothesis,  the  sum  will  be  the  quantity  of  motion  that  each 
body  actually  has  after  the  impact.     Helsham,  (^  5. 
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147.  If  an  elastic  body  in  motion  strike  against  a  greater  ela^ 
^c  body  at  rest,  the  quiescent  body  will  be  carried  foi-ward  with 
a  quantity  of  motion  greater  than  that  possessed  by  the  striking 
body  ;  and  the  striking  body  will  return  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  its  original  one. 

It  will  ihus  happen,  that  although  there  is  an  increase  of  the  mo- 
tion, if  that  communicated  to  the  larger  bodj  be  alone  consi- 
dered, yet  that  the  sum  of  the  two  motions,  after  impact  will 
be  exactly  equal  to  what  the  smaller  body  had  previously. 

148.  If  b(;tween  two  unequal  elastic  bodies  A  and  C  a  third, 
6,  be  interposed ;  and  if  the  least  A  be  madj  to  strike  on  B,  with 
any  given  velocity,  the  motion  communicated  to  C,  will  be  the 
greatest  possible  when  the  masses  of  A,  B,  and  C,  are  in  geome- 
tric progression. 

If  the  number  of  bodies  in  geometric  progression  be  increased 
without  limit,  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  the 
last  may  also  be  increased  indefinitely.  Notwithstanding  this, 
as  all  the  bodies  will  move  back  after  collision  except  the  last, 
the  sum  of  all  the  motions  in  the  direction  of  the  first  motion, 
is  never  greater  than  Aa.  The  sum  of  the  products  of  each 
body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity  also  remains  the  same  as 
it  was  before,  namely  Aa'.      Playfair,  §  77. 

149.  If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  an  immovable  obstacle, 
it  will  be  reflected  from  it.  If  the  obstacle  be  a  plane,  and  the 
body  spherical,  its  direction  before  and  after  collision  will  make 
equal  angles  with  the  plane,  but  towards  opposite  sides. 

If  the  bodies  be  not  perfectly  elastic,  their  motions  after  col- 
lision are  not  such  as  are  determined  by  ^  138.  They  may 
however  be  investigated  upon  a  similar  pnnciple. 

When  the  bodies  are  not  perfectly  elastic,  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  bodies  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities,  does  not  con- 
tinue the  same  after  collision  that  it  was  before.  The  quantity 
of  motion,  however,  estimated  in  a  given  direction,  remains  the 
same  in  every  case.     Playfair,  §  80.     Poisson,  §  525,  428. 

1 50.  In  investigating  the  laws  of  collision,  whether  of  elastic 
•r  non-elastic  bodies,  a  property  of  their  centre  of  gravity  is  dis- 
covered, which  we  shall  hereafter  find  to  be  common  to  the  cen- 
tres of  gravity  of  all  systems  of  bodies  that  act  mutually  upon 
each  other;  this  property  is  as  follows,  viz.  The  State  of  the 
centre  of  Gravity  of  bodies  impinging  against  each  other,  either 
as  remaining  at  rest,  or  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  straight 
line,  is  not  aflected  by  their  mutual  action, 

OF  MOTION  EqUALLr  ACCELERATED,  OR  RETARDED. 

16K  There  are  in  nature  two  distinct  species  offerees;  those 
of  one  description  act  upon  bodies  during  an  inappreciable  instant 
of  time,  and  then  abandon  thera  to  them»elve$  ;  they  consequent- 
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ly  cause  a  rectilineal  and  uniform  motion.  Forces  of  the  other 
species  act  without  interrnption  on  the  moving  bod)*  during  the 
whole  duration  of  its  motion. 

If  the  action  be  constantly  in  the  same  dh>ectioD,  the  motion  it 
produces  is  Rectilineal,  but  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times 
are  n9t  equal.     Poissoir,  §  183. 

Those  motions  where  the  relation  between  the  spaces  described, 
and  the  corresponding  times  is  constantly  changing,  are  in  gen- 
eral terms  called  FariabU. 

The  forces  which  by  thdr  uninterrupted  action  cause  rariable 
motions,  whether  accelerated  or  retarded,  are  in  general  terms 
called  Accelerating  Forces. 

Although  the  motion  produced  by  accelerating  forces,  is  neither 
uniform,  nor  an  assemblage  of  uniform  motions  in  the  same 
direction,  yet,  in  erder  to  represent  a  variable  motion  with 
more  ease,  we  consider  the  time  as  if  it  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  infinitely  small  parts,  and  the  motion  as  uniform  du- 
ring each  of  these  small  portions  ;  variable  motion  is  thus  resolv- 
ed into  a  succession  of  uniform  motions,  the  duration  of  each  of 
which  is  infinitely  small,  and  all  the  corresponding  velocities 
different.     Poisson,  §  184. 

I'he  changes  of  motion,  bowisver,  are  always  made  gradually,  and 
never  per  saltutn.     See  Platfair,  §  95. 

By  thus  decomposing  a  variable  motion  into  an  infinite  number  of 
uniform  motions,  the  demonstrations  and  calculations  are  sim- 
plified, while  the  evidence  of  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
other,  are  not  in  any  way  affected.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
is  analogous  to  that  made  use  of  in  the  higher  Geometry,  where 
we  suppose  polygons  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  curved  lines. 

152.  When  a  body  is  moving  with  variable  velocity,  the  mo- 
tion may  at  any  instant  be  rendered  uniform  by  removing  the  ac^ 
don  of  the  accelerating  force  ;  the  velocity  of  the  uniform  motion 
thus  produced,  is  called  the  final  velocity  acquired  by  the  moving 
body,  or  simply  its  Velocity  at  that  instant  of  time. 

153.  A  variable  Motion,  where  the  increments  or  decrements 
of  velocity  are  equal  in  equal  times,  is  said  to  be  uniformly  or 
equably  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  accelerating  force  by 
which  it  is  produced  is  said  to  be  Constant.     Poisson  ^  187« 

154.  Us  be  the  space  described  by  the  acdon  of  an  accelerat- 
ing force,  if  t  be  dme,  v  the  velocity,  and  g  the  me^wure  of  the 
acceleradng  force  then, 

gt^         v'         t  V 

""     2    ""    2^  "^     2 
whence  we  have 

V  2s        2s 

g  g  V 
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t  i^  2  * 

If  the  time  of  the  motion's  contiDiiaBce  be  anit  g, 

g 
t  =a  —  and  V  s=x  2  * 

2 

bence  ; 

]  55.  The  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  con-* 

stant  acceleratmg  force  during  a  given  time,  is  such  as  would 

cause  it  to  describe,  with  tinifomi  motion,  twice  the  space  in  an 

equal  time. 

g  The  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  twice  the 

space  described  from  rest,  in  the  unit  of  time.     Poissor,  §  187. 

}56.  The  spaces  described  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times, 

and  as  the  squares  of  the  final  velocities. 

If  the  times  be  as  the  series  of  natural  numbers,   the  velocities 

acquired  will  be  as  the  series  of  even  numbers  ;  the  whole 

spaces  as  the  series  of  square  numbers  ;   and  the  spaces  corres* 

ponding  to  each  unit  of  time  as  the  series  of  odd  numbers. 

Gregory,  §  243. 

The  motion  of  heavy  bodies  in  vacuo,  affords  an  instance  of  mo* 

tion  with  an  equably  accelerated  velocity. 

Cf  the  Attraction  cf  Cfravitation  as  an  Accelerating  Force. 

157.  The  action  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  not  confined 
to  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  but  pervades  the  whole  Universe. 

This  great  law  of  nature  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  is  confirmed  bj  every  fact,  and  by  the  result  of  all 
calculations. 

Newton,  considering  that  the  power  of  gravity  acts  equaUy  upon 
all  matter  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  that  it  is  not 
sensibly  Jess  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  that  it  affects 
the  atmosphere  to  its  utmost  limits  ;  could  not  believe  that  its 
influence  ceased  abruptly,  but  was  induced  to  think  it  was  a 
more  general  principle,  and  extended  to  the  heavens  ; 

By  computing  the  distance  which  the  moon  falls  from  a  tangent  to 
her  orbit  in  a  minute  of  time,  and  comparing  it  with  the  dis- 
tance a  heavy  body  falls  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a 
second,  he  found  that  both  observed  the  same  law  ;  whence  he 
inferred  that  the  cause  was  the  same  in  both.  Having  thus 
shown  that  the  attraction  of  gravitation  extended  to  the  mooo, 
it  was  easy  to  infer  that  it  included  in  its  influence  all  the 
planets  of  the  Solar  System. 

158.  The  Attraction  of  Gravitation  is  common  to  all  ponder- 
able bodies,  and  mutual  between  them. 

It  is  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body. 
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Its  intensity  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre  c^  attraction  increases. 

When  a  heayj  body  falls  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  might  at 
first  appear  that  it  did  not  act  npon  the  earth,  for  the  latter  re- 
mains apparently  immoveable ;  nor  was  it  for  a  long  time  per- 
ceired  that  hrrge  masses  of  matter  projecting  above  the  level  of 
the  earth,  prodaced  any  change  in  the  direction  of  gravi^. 
These  ^ipearances  led  philosophers,  before  the  time  of 
Newton,  to  suppose  this  species  of  attraction  to  be  confined  to 
the  earth,  and  not  to  be  a  general  property  of  matter.  When, 
however,  a  heavy  body  falk,  the  law  of  the  equality  of  action 
and  re-action,  is  not  less  true  than  in  any  other  case  of  the 
cooMnuiiication  of  motion  ;  but  the  mass  of  earth  is  so 
enormous,  compared  with  all  the  bodies  that  project  from, 
or  move  near  its  surface,  that  the  motion  communicated  to  it 
by  their  attracting  forces  is  infinitely  small. 

It  has  been  found  by  astronomical  observations,  taken  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  lofly  mountains,  that  the  direction  of  gravity,  as 
shown  by  the  plumb-line,  was  altered  by  their  action. 

This  phenomenon  was  first  remarked  by  the  French  Academicians^ 
who  visited  South  America  A)r  the  purpose  of  measuring  Che 
length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian. 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  ror  man^  years  the  British  Astronomer^Royal,  made 
a  series  of  astronomical  observations  near  Scheballion  a  moun- 
tain of  Scotland,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the 
plumb-line  from  the  true  vertical  was  noted.  An  exact  survey 
was,  at  the  same  time,  made  of  the  mountain,  from  which  its 
cubic  dimensions  were  ascertained.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  substances  composing  it  were  also  accurately  determined. 
From  these  data.  Dr.  Hutton  has  inferred  the  mean  densi^  of 
the  earth  to  be  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

The  density  of  the  earth  once  known.  Physical  Astronomj  fur- 
nisheis  us  with  the  means  of  determining  that  of  the  Sun,  and 
all  the  other  planets  of  the  system. 

See  Hutton's  Tracts,  vol.  2. 


Bodies  falling  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  retarded  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  thus  it  will  appear  that  dense  bodies 
fall  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  rarer ;  if,  however,  a 
dense  and  rare  body  fall  together  in  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump,  they  will  both  reach  the  plate  of  the 
pump  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  showing  that  the  action  of 
gravity  varies  with  the  quantity  of  water. 

The  law  of  the  decrease  of  gravity  with  the  increase  of  the  squares 

of  the  distances,  was  deduced    a  priori^   by  Newton ;    it  is 

found  to  agree  exactly  with  observation. 

1 59.  If  Gravity  were  a  constant  force,  its  action  upon  a  body 

falling  freely  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  produce  an 

equably  accelerated  motion. 
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The  theorems  that  have  been  laid  down  to  express  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  circumstances  attending  a  motion  of  this  sort, 
will,  therefore,  be  applicable  to  the  motion  of  a  falling  body,  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  the  same  in  every  part 
of  the  space  described  by  the  falnng  body,  and  that  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  any  other  force. 

The  force  of  gravity  decreases  in  fret,  according  to  the  law  just 

laid  down ;  but  this  decrease  is  so  slow,  that  there  is  no  error  in 

supposing  it  a  constant  force. 

The  resistance  which  bodies  moving  near  the  earth  meet  with 

from  the  medium  in  which  the  motion  is  performed,  is  an  error 

of  greater  magnitude,  but  the  exact  law  which  this  retarding 

force  follows,  has  been  ascertained.     It  is  the  usual,  and  best 

mode  of  proceeding  to  consider  the  motion  of  falling  bodies,  first, 

as  taking  place  in  racuo,  and  then  to  apply  a  correction  for  the 

air's  resistance. 

160.  The  distance  a  heavy  body  falls  in  die  first  second  of 

time  is  1 61 J  feet,  and  it  acquires  a  velocity  that  would  carry  it 

uniformly  through  32J  feet  in  the  same  space  of  time  :    the 

measure  of  the  accelerating  force  in  the  formidae  of  ^  152.  is 

^erefore  equal  to  32^  feet. 

If  it  were  S2  feet  exactly,  which  is  near  enough  for  all  cases  where 
no  great  accuracy  is  required,  these  formulae  would  become 

s=l6t^  =1= =  ltv 

64 
V  1  Zs 

t  = =  _^,  =  _^ 

S2  4  V 

V  =  S^9= =32 1 

t 
The  value  of  this  force  varies  in  different  latitudes,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter. 


By  the  velocity  due  to  a  given  heigJUy  is  understood  the  velocity  a 
heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  from  that  height,  and  by 
the  height  due  to  a  given  velocity^  is  understood  the  height  from 
which  a  body  must  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity. 

161.  In  order  that  a  body  prqjected  directiy  upwards,  shall  rise 
to  a  given  height,  it  must  receive  an  initial  velocity  equal  to  that 
due  to  the  given  height, 

The  velocity  will  be  uniformly  retarded. 

The  times  of  ascent  and  descent  Will  be  exactly  equal. 

The  formulsp  §  152.  apply  equally  well, to  bodies  projected 
upwards,  and  to  falling  bodies  only;  the  times  must,  in  the 
former  case,  be  reckoned  from  the  end  of  the  motion  instead 
pf  the  beginning. 
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162.  If  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  (of  which  A  is  the  heavier,^  be 
suspended  over  a  pulley,  moveable  without  fiiction  about  a  nxed 
centre,  A  will  descend,  and  be  accelerated  by  a  force  proportion- 
ed to 

A  — B 


A  +  B 

or  to  the  difierence  of  the  weichts  divided  by  their  sum. 
Playfair,  ^  08.     PoissoN',  ^  335. 
If  g  be  the  force  of  Gravity,  the  formula  that  will  express  the  ve- 
locity of  A,  at  any  given  time  after  it  begins  to  descend  will  be 
A  — B 

V  = gt 

A  +  B 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Atwood^s  machine  for  investigating 
the  laws  of  motion  of  falling  bodies  is  constructed;  although 
the  friction  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  it  is  rendered  so  very 
imall  by  making  the  axis  of  the  pulley  rest  upon  friction 
wheels,  that  the  action  of  this  retarding  force  may  be  omitted 
in  the  investigation  without  sensible  error. 
The  resistance  of  the  air  may  likewise  be  disregarded,  for  the  ex* 
periments  are  made  at  such  small  velocities,  that  the  motion 
is  but  little  affected  by  this  cause  of  disturbance. 


There  are  two  other  ways  of  ascertaining  the  value  of^ :  one  is  by 

direct  experiments  upon  bodies  falling  from  a  great  height ;  in 

this  way  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  of  a  great  magnitude  ;  the 

other  is  by  means  of  the  pendulum,  the  rationale  of  which  shall 

be  explained  hereafter. 

168.     If  an  arm  of  an  inflexible  substance  be  suspended  from 

its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  means  of  a  very 

slender    thread,    or    metallic    wire,    it    will  remain    in    one 

position,  determined  by  the  action  of  the  thread  by  which  it  is 

supported.      But  any   force    of    sufficient    intensity    to    twist 

the  thread  will  be  powerful  enough  to  change  the  direction  of  the 

horixontal  arm. 

There  is  an  instrument  invented  by  Coulomb  that  acts  upon  this 
principle  ;  it  is  called  The  Balance  of  Torsion,  and  has,  among 
other  uses,  been  applied  to  determine  the  ratio  between  the 
attracting  power  of  the  Earth,  and  that  of  bodies  of  known 
density  near  its  surface.  Cavendish,  an  English  Philosopher  of 
eminence,  conducted  a  very  accurate  set  of  experiments  with 
this*  view ;  from  his  investigations,  it  would  appear  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  was  Si  times  as  great  as  that  of 
water. 
From  this,  as  well  as  the  Observations  at  Schehallion,  it  would 
appear  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  portion  of  its  surface,  and  that  it  probably  increases  in 
density  towaids  the  centre,  thus  refuting  the  idea  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  ignorantly  imagined  that  the  earth  was  hollow. 
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Of  Bodies  DfisCENDiKd  bt  the  Action  op  Gravity  down 
Inclined  Plakes. 

1 64.  The  force  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  a  body  down 
an  inclined  plane  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  to  its  Ien<;th,  or  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  plane's  in- 
clination to  radius. 

The  motioQ  of  a  body  down  an  iDclined  plane  is  noifbrmly  ac- 
celerated. 

The  space  through  which  a  body  descends  from  rest  upon  an  in- 
clined plane  is  to  the  space  through  which  it  would  have  fallen 
freely  by  the  action  of  Gravity,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its 
length,  or  as  the  sine  of  the  plane's  inclination  to  radius. 

The  velocities  which  a  body  would  acquire,  in  descending  down 
an  iDclined  plane,  or  in  falling  through  its  altitude,  are  equal ; 
and,  consequently,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  falling 
from  rest  through  a  given  height,  is  the  snnne  whether  it  fall 
freely,  or  descend  along  a  plane  of  any  inclination  whatsoever. 

The  time  in  which  a  body  descends  along  an  inclined  plane  is 
to  the  time  in  which  it  would  have  fallen  freely  through  the  per- 
pendicular altitude,  as  the  length  of  the  plane  to  its  height,  or  as 
radius  to  the  sine  of  inclination  ;  and  in  planes  of  equal  altitudes 
but  of  different  inclinations  the  times  are  as  the  lengths  of  the 
planes. 

In  planes  similarly  inclined,  the  times  of  descent  are  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  lengths,  or  of  their  heights. 

Jf  the  chords  of  a  circle  terminating  at  either  extremity  of  a  ver- 
tical diameter  be  considered  as  inclined  planes  they  will  all  be 
described  by  a  heavy  body  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  this  will 
be  equal  to  the  time  of  fall  through  the  vertical  diameter. 

The  velocities  which  bodies  acquire  in  descending  along  chords 
of  the  same  circle  are  as  the  lengths  of  the  chords. 

1 65.  If  a  body  descend  along  a  system  of  contiguous  planes 
without  suffering  any  loss  of  motion  at  the  angles,  it  will  acquire 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  it  would  have  acquired  in  falling  freely 
through  the  height  of  the  plane,  and  sufficient  to  carry  it  up  an 
equal  and  similar  system  of  planes  to  an  equal  altitude,  and  in 
a  time  equal  to  that  of  the  fall. 

It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  a  body  can  descend  along  a  system  of 
inclined  planes,  without  receiving  a  shock  at  each  of  the  angles, 
And  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  loss  of  motion  at  each 
angle  is  proportioned  to  the  versed  sice  of  the  inclination  of  the 
planes.     Playpair,  §  196. 

If  the  number  of  planes  be  indefinitely  increased,  their  inclination 
will  be  diminished  until  the  sum  of  the  versed  sines  shall  be  less 
than  any  given  magnitude.  The  above  proposition  will  there- 
fore be  true  of  bodies  descending  upon  curved  surfaces. 

166.  If  two  heavy  bodies  descend,  without  their  motion  being 
checked  at  the  angles,  over  two  similar  but  unequal  systems  of  in- 
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dined  planes,  the  times  of  descent  will  be  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  lengths  of  the  systems  ;  and  if  they  descend  over  two  similar 
curved  surfaces,  the  times  will  be  proportioned  to  the  square  roots 
of  the  length  of  the  surfaces* 
When   bodies    decend   oyer   similar  arcs  of  circles,  the  times 

will  be  as  the  square  roots  of  the  diameters. 
Id  investigating  the  above  results,  the  friction  of  the  descending 
bodies  upon  the  locliDed  planes,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
are  not  taken  into  account. 
If  a  body  be  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  and  made  to  vibrate,  its 
motion  will  resemble  that  of  a  body  descending  over  a  auryed 
surface.  The  retardation  produced  by  friction  on  the  plan^ 
will  be  removed,  and  another  of  less  magnitude,  viz,  the  friction 
upon  the  point  of  suspension  will  begin  to  act.  A  body  sus- 
pended in  this  manner  is  called  a  Pendulum. 

Or  Pendulums. 

The  laws  of  the  motion  of  Pendulums  are  deduced  from  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  vibrations  of  a  gravitating  body  of  indefinitely 
small  size,  and  suspended  by  an  ineztensible  thread  supposed  void 
of  Gravity.     This  is  called  a  SimpU  Pendulum, 

The  motion  of  such  a  pendulum  in  one  direction  from  a  state  of 
rest  until  it  begins  to  return  in  an  opposite  direction  is  called  an 
oscillation. 

167.  If  a  Pendulum  were  constantly  to  perform  equal  arcs  of 
the  same  circle  in  its  oscillations  they  would  be  all  isochronous. 
When,  however,  a  pendulum  is  set  to  vibrate,  the  arcs  it  describes 
become  gradually  less  in  consequence  of  the  air's  resistance  and 
the  friction  upon  the  point  of  suspension  ;  nor  has  any  uniform 
maintaining  power  been  yet  applied. 

168.  In  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  very  small  arcs  of  a  circle 
the  accelerating  force  is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  distance  of 
the  point  where  the  oscillation  commences  from  the  lowest  point 
of  the  arc* 

The  accelerating  force  is  actually  proportioned  to  the  sine  of  half 
the  arc  described  in  an  oscillation  ;  but  this  ratio  finally  becomes 
the  same  as  that  of  the  arcs  themselves. 

169.  The  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum  in  very  small  cir- 
cular arcs  are  nearly  isochronous.     rLAYFAin,  §  1 98. 

The  isocbronism  of  vibrations  in  small  arcs  of  the  same  circle  has 
been  demonstrated  by  some  upon  the  principle  that  the  half  of 
the  arc  finally  corresponded  withits  chord.  And  as  the  times 
of  descent  along  all  the  chords  were  equal,  it  was  inferred  that 
tbe  times  of  vibration  in  small  arcs  were  equal  also.  This 
demonstration  is  not  satisfactory,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
more  nearly  the  chord  and  arc  approach  in  magnitude,  the 
greater  is  the  difference  in  the  time  of  describing  jihem. 

See  §  172. 
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170*  When  a  pendulttm  vibrates  in  very  small  circular  arcs,  if 
T  be  the  time  oi  an  oscillation  p  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  to  its  diameter  {  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and^  the 
measure  of  the  force  of  ffravity,  the  time  of  an  oscillation  may 
be  formed  nearly  by  the  lollowing  formulae. 

g 
If  /  aad  T  be  given 

"^ 

when  T  =  1 

f=  /p«  POISSON,   § 

the  latter  formala  that  the  inteimty  of  gravity, 
or  the  value  of  g,  may  be  determiDed  at  any  point  upon  Uie  sur- 
face of  the  earth  from  observatioDS  upon  the  Pendulum. 
The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  of  unequal  lengths  are 
respectively  as  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths. 
-  The  time  of  an  oscillation  is  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter. 
The  lengths  of  pendulums  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 

number  of  their  respective  vibrations  in  equal  times. 
The  force  of  gravity  in  any  place  whatsoever  is  proportioned  to, 
and  may  be  measured  by,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds. 

171.  If  a  pendulum  be  placed  between  two  Cycloidal  cheeks, 
and  made  to  vibrate,  it  will  describe  in  its  oscillations  arcs  of  a 
cycloid  identical  with  that  which  would  be  formed  by  an  union 
of  the  two  cheeks. 

172.  A  Pendulum  being  thus  made  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid  is 
at  every  moment  accelerated  by  a  force  proportioned  to  the  arc 
of  the  cycloid  intercepted  between  it  and  the  lowest  point  of  the 
arc* 

Hence  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  in  a  cycloidal  arc  whether 
great  or  small  are  all  isochronous.         Playfair,  §  208. 

173.  If  Z  be  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  in  a  cycloid, 
the  time  of  a  vibration  whether  the  arc  be  great  or  small  will  be 

I 
jpv/— 
g 
This  is  the  same  expression  as  that  deduced  for  the  vibration  of 
a  pendulum  in  a  very  small  circular  arc.     When,  however,  the 
circular  arc  becomes  greater,  the  value  of  the  time  of  an  oscil- 
lation will  no  longer  be  the  same. 
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174.  The  times  of  vibration  in  a  cycloidal  and  in  a  circular 
arc,  and  twice  the  time  of  descent  in  the  chord  of  half  the  circu- 
lar arc  are  as 

a  1 

1,  1+ — .and 

Br  .7854 

The  first  and  last  are  constant  qaantities,  but  the  middle  one  varies 

with  the  extent  of  the  arc  of  vibration  of  which  a  is  the  versed 

6ine,whiler  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  HvTton^sTraets,  vol.3. 

Hence  the  time  in  the  cycloid  is  the  least,  and  that  in  the  chord 

the  greatest. 

175.  There  is  another  singular  property  of  the  cycloid,  viz,  that 
of  being  the  curve  of  swiftest  descent ;  for  the  line  in  which  a  heavy 
body  moves  by  the  action  of  Gravity  from  one  point  to  another, 
that  is  neither  in  the  same  vertical  nor  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  is  an  arc  of  a  cycloid  having 
for  its  base  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  one  of  the  given 
points  and  intersecting  the  vertical  passing  through  the  other. 

PoissoN,  §288. 

1 76.  The  simple  pendulum,  such  as  it  has  been  defined  above,  and 
from  the  consideration  of  whose  properties  the  foregoing  laws  have 
been  deduced,  cannot  exist  in  nature,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
abstract  from  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  body  or  bodies  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  Pendulums  on  which  experiment 
may  actually  be  made  are  called  compound  pendulums. 

1 77  The  Centre  of  Oscillation  in  a  compound  pendulum  is  the 
point  in  which,  if  all  the  matter  of  the  pendulum  were  supposed 
to  be  collected  and  attached  by  an  infle^^ible  line  void  of 
weight  to  the  point  of  suspension,  the  vibrations  would  be  iso^ 
chronous  with  those  of  the  compound  pendulum  itself 

The  distance,  then,  between  the  point  of  suspension,  and  centre 
of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pendulum,  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
an  isochronous  simple  pendulum. 
Hence  we  call  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  oscillation  and 

the  point  of  suspension  of  a  compound  pendulum,  the  Length. 
1 78.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum 
composed  of  several  bodies  from  its  point  of  suspension  may  be 
found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  body  into  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  its  point  of  suspension,  by  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  body  into  its  distance  from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension. 

U  the  bodies  be  A,  B,  C,  &;c.  the  distances  of  their  centres  of 
gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension  a,  6,  c,  &c.  and  x  the  dis- 
tance between  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion 

ka^  4-B62-f  Cc^-f&c. 

»  = 

Ao  -I-  hb  +  0c  +  &c. 
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t  will,  of^codrte,  be  tbe  leogth  of  the  isochronoos  simple  pen** 
4aliim.  When  aoj  of  the  bodies  are  sitaated  above  the  point  of 
•ospension  their  distances  from  it  most  be  accounted  negative 
quantities.  Plat  fair,  ^201. 

179*  As  we  may  consider  that  any  compound  pendulum  what- 
ever is  composed  of  an  Infinite   number  of   smdl  parts^    the 
above  theorem  may  be  applied  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Juxional  calculus  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  any  regular  figure. 
In  a  cylinder  suspended  from  the  centre  of  one  of  its  circular 
bases,  if  a  be  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  r  the  radius  of  the  base, 
fta  r 

3  2a 

If  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  be  diminished  until  it  become  a  rod 
of  insensible  diameter,  there  will  be  but  little  error  in  taking 
2a 

3 
In  a  cone  suspended  from  its  vertex,  if  a  be  its  altitude,  and  r  the 
radius  of  its  base, 

4a  1^ 

6  5a 

if  r  =a,  which  is  the  case  id  a  right  cone,  the  expression  will 
become  x  =  a 

hence,  if  a  right  cone  be  suspended  by  its  vertex,  the  centre  of 
oscillation  is  in  the  middle  of  its  base. 
If  a  homogeneous  sphere,  whose  radius  is  r,  be  suspended  from  a 
point  whose  distance  from  its  centre  is  of, 
2r« 

^-=d  + 

bd 
If  the  point  of  suspension  be  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
7r 

5 
Gregory,  5j  31 1.    Playi^air,  §  202, 20S,  204. 
180.  The  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  convertible 
points;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound 
pendulum  be  made  the  point  of  suspension,  the  former  point  of 
suspension  will  become  tne  centre  of  oscillation^ 
I'his  remarkable  proposition,  which  was  demonstrated  by  Huygens 
along  with  the  other  properties  of  the  centre  of  oscillationi 
remained  without  any  practical  application  until  the  present  time, 
when  Kater  has  applied  it  with  great  success  to  the  measare* 
ment  of  the  lengths  of  pendulums. 

Vol.  IV.  34 
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iSK  There  are  tiiree  several  purposes  to  which  pendulums 
have  been  either  actually  applied,  or  proposed  to  be  applied,  vis. 
to  the  measure  of  time,  to  the  determinaUoa  of  the  force  of  gravi- 
ty, and  as  a  universal  standard  of  measure. 

GaJileo  was  the  first  who  observed  the  isocbronism  of  the  motion 
of  pendulous  bodies.  Huygens,  who  inrestigatedl  the  subject 
more  closely,  discovered,  that  as  a  pendulum  was  gradually 
brought  to  rest  by  friction  round  the  point  of  suspension,  and 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  time  of  its  oscillations  became 
less.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  he  proposed  to  make  the 
pendulum  vibrate  in  the  arc  of  a  cycloid.  However  good  this 
plan  may  be  in  theory  it  was  found  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 

? practice.     The  consideration  of  motion  iu  a  cycloid,  however, 
ed  to  the  improvement  of  making  the  arcs  described  by  pendu- 
lums as  small  as  possible. 
As  a  Ineasure  of  time,  jpeodulums  are  attached  to  instruments 
known  by  the  name  of  Clocks^  that  serve  the  two  fold  purpose 
of  counting  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  and  restoring  to  it  at 
each  oscillation  as  much  force  as  it  loses  by  the  retarding  forces 
that  act  upon  it ;  this  subject  however,  shall  be  treated  of  in 
another  place. 
182.  The  usual  form  of  a  pendulum  is  a  lenticular  body  at- 
tached to  an  inflexible  rod  of  some  metallic  substance*     As  it  is 
found  that  all  metallic  substances  are  affected  by  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  rate  of  a  clock  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
of  this  sort  must  be  constantly  varying.     Means  have,  however, 
be^  found  of  remedying  this  defect,  the  g^ieral  principle  of 
all  of  which  is,  to  construct  the  pendulum  of  two  substances  com- 
bined in  such  a  way  that  the  expansion  of  the  one  upwards  shall 
compensate  that  of  the  other  downwards,  and  vice  versa. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  the 
Mercurial  Pendulum  invented  by  Graham,  and  the  Gridiron 
Pendulum  invented  by  Harrison.  The  invention  of  the  last  is 
also  claimed  by  French  artists. 
In  the  Mercurial  pendulum  the  rod  is  a  simple  metallic  verge,  the  bob 
is  composed  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  mercury.  The  quanti- 
ty of  the  latter  is  so  adjusted  that  its  expansion  upwards  in  the 
containing  vessel  shall  exactly  equal  that  of  the  rod  downwards; 
the  centre  of  oscillation  is  thus  constantly  maintained  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension.  Graham  investi- 
gated with  great  care  the  relative  expansions  of  the  solid  me- 
^  tals,  but  found  them  so  nearly  similar  as  to  prevent  his  succeed- 
ing in  a  compensation  by  making  the  bob  of  one  metal  and  the 
rod  of  another,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying them.  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  after  observing  that 
the  relative  expansions  of  brass  and  steel  were  nearly  as  6  to  3 
thought  of  applying  the  two  metals  in  the  rod  of  the  pendulum. 
The  rod  of  his  pendulum,  instead  of  being  a  single  metallic 
verge,  is  composed  of  nine  bars,  alternately  of  brass  and  steel, 
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of  such  proportionate  lengths  that  bj  their  motion  m  opposite 
directions  the  cooHnon  length  of  the  rod  remains  constant. 

The  form  of  the  Mercurial  pendolnm  has  been  changed,  and  the  in- 
strnoMnt  iraproyed  of  late  by  that  eminent  maker  of  philosophi- 
cal instruments,  Troughton.  He  has  abo  improved  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  Gridiron  pendulum,  and  in  one  of  his  methods, 
where  the  compensating  bars  are  inclosed  in  a  tube,  he  has 
.  made  his  clocks  more  fit  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  with- 
out risk  of  the  adjustment  being  altered. 

Berthoud  and  Leroy,  in  France,  ha?e  also  constructed  sereral 
species  of  compensation  pendulums,  the  principle  of  which  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  Harrison.  See  nett*  Cyclopedia,  Article 
Pendulwn. 

183.  If  a  sphere  of  Platina  be  suspended  by  the  slenderest  wire 
of  iron  that  is  capable  of  supporting  it,  we  may  without  any  great 
error  abstract  from  the  weight  of  the  latter ;  if  the  whole  rends- 
lum  be  then  actually  measured,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  Ga^ 
\ity  may  be  found  by  the  formula. 

a:  =  d  + 

bd 

184.  If  a  pendulum  of  this  sort,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  a 
second's  pendulum,  be  set  to  vibrate,  and  the  number  of  its  vibra- 
tions in  a  given  time  ascertained,  the  true  length  of  the  second's 
pendulum  may  be  thence  deduced.  To  ascertain  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  given  dme,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  count 
them  ;  for  if  the  experimental  pendulum  be  suspended  in  from  of 
the  pendulum  of  a  well-regulated  clock,  if  their  planes  of  vibra- 
tion be  parallel,  and  their  axes  both  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon  and  to  the  plane  of  vibration,  and  if  the  pendulum  be 
nearly,  but  not  exactly  some  known  multiple  of  the  length  of  a 
eecond's  pendulum,  no  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  observe 
the  intervals  between  the  times  of  coincidence,  and  hence  we  may 
infer  the  number  of  vibrations  without  danger  of  error. 

DsLAMBRE  Asironomiey  cap.  XXXV.  §  125. 
When  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  its  number  of  vibrations 

have  been  thus  determined  a  correction  may  be  applied  for  the 

weight  of  the  suspending  wire. 

Delambre,  ti6t  supra. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  members  of  the  French  Institute 

determined  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  while  measuring  an  arc 

of  the  Meridian.      See  Delambre,  Ba$e  du  Systeme  Metrique. 
The  length  of  a  Pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of 

Paris  was  found  to  be  443.296  lines  old  French  measure  or 

0.99S977  inches  of  the  new. 

185.  If  a  pendulum  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  suspended 
at  pleasure  upon  knife-edges  eitlier  from  one  extremity,  or  from 
a  point  not  far  distant  from  its  supposed  centre  of  oscillation ;  and 
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if  a  weight  slide  alonff  the  pendalum  until  its  vibrationfl  whensiu* 
pended  by  either  knife-edge  are  equal,  the  position  of  the  second 
knife-edge  will  be  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  being  thus  determined,  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  suspension  admits  of  accurate 
measurement. 
This  appears  to  be  the  best  possible  method  of  measuring  the 
length  of  the  pendulum.  It  was  the  invention  of  Captain  Kater. 
His  mode  of  observing  the  coincidences  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  experimental  pendulam,  and  that  of  the  clock  although  found- 
ed on  the  same  principles,  appears  more  likely  to  be  accurate 
than  that  of  the  French  Philosophers. 
According  to  his  observations,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  lat.  51^  31'  8\4  N.  when  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  39.1386  English  inches. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  1818.     Edinburgh  Review, 
September,    1818. 

186.  From  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  thus  found  g  the 
measure  of  the  force  of  Gravity  may  be  at  once  found  by  the 
formulae* 

If  /  be  taken  as  391  inches,  from  which  it  does  not  sensibly 
differ 

g  c=  386. 1 4  in.  =?  32j  ft.  nearly. 

Hence  the  distance  a  heavy  body  falls  by  the  force  of  gravity 
in  a  second  of  time  is  ISi,  feet. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  numbers  are  not  exactly  correct,  but  ap« 
prozimations  only ;  they  are,  however,  those  most  commonly 
used  in  the  English  Philosophical  Works. 

187.  When  experiments  are  made  upon  the  length  of  the 
second's  pendulum  with  a  view  of  determining  the  force  of 
gravity  in  diflerent  latitudes,  it  has  been  found  to  vary  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  Intensity  of  Gravitation  is  greater 
in  high  than  in  low  latitudes. 

The  following  lengths  of  pendulums  are  taken  from  late  observa- 
tioos  p(  Captain  Sabine 

Inches. 
In  Lat.   60^  09'  42"  N     .         .         .         S9.169. 
In  Lat.  TO*'  26'  17"  N      .         .         .         39.198. 
In  Lat.  74«  47'  12"  N     .         .         .         39.207. 
Journal  of  Science,  No.  24. 
The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  variation  in  the  Gravitating 
force  mnst  be  deferred  until  we  treat  of  Centra/  Forcee, 

188.  Since  it  is  possible,  without  much  difficulty,  to  measure 
the  length  of  an  experimental  pendulum,  and  thus  infer  the  length 
of  one  beating  seconds,  and  since  this  length  depends  upon  the 
force  of  Gb'avity  which  is  invariable  at  the  same  place;  we  might 
hence  deduce  an  nitiversal  standard  of  linear  measure  easily  ac« 
tcssible^  and  not  liable  to  change. 
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Having  a  standard  of  linear  measnre,  iti  square  miglit  be  taken  for 
the  unit  of  superficial  measure,  its  cu^  for  the  unit  of  mea- 
sures  of  capacity ;  and  the  weight  of  its  cube  filled  with  pure 
water  as  the  unit  of  weight. 

189.  The  properties  of  a  good  standard  of  measure  are, 

( 1 A     That  it  should  be  easily  accessible. 

? 2.}     That  it  should  be  invariable. 

(3.)  That  it  should  be  so  large  that  the  measures  in  ordinary  qse 
should  be  deduced  from  its  aliquot  parts  rather  than  from  itself 
or  from  its  multiples  ;  for  thus  any  error  in  the  standard  would 
be  much  lessened. 

The  pendulum  possesses  the  two  first  properties  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  but  it  is  far  inferior  in  the  last  to  the  unit  proposed 
bv  the  Institute,  and  actually  adopted  by  the  goyernmeot  of 
prance.  The  unit  of  the  new  French  measure  is  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian  ;  the  standard  of  length  is  its  ten  miliioneth 
part,  and  is  called  the  metre. 

The  divisions  of  the  new  French  measure  were  all  intended  to 
be  deciQial,  but  inveterate  habits  and  perhaps  causes  actually 
founded  in  nature  have  induced  the  restoration  of  the  old  divi* 
sions  and  names  in  the  descending  scale,  and  their  application  to 
the  new  measure. 

The  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  Meridian,  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine its  length  with  accuracy,  is  an  operation  that  requires  much 
time  and  labour,  and  is  attended  with  great  expense.  For  thia 
reason  the  French  Philosophers  propose  to  use  the  pendulum 
to  recover  their  unit,  in  case  it  should  be  lost  or  become  changed 
by  use.  Thus  recurring  to  the  very  instrument  they  had  at 
first  rejected,  as  a  standard. 

The  example  of  the  French  teaches  us  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
attempt  the  change  of  the  measures  and  weights  at  present  in 
use  ;  all  that  can  reasonably  be  hoped  to  be  effected  is  to 
reduce  them  to  as  few  denominations  as  possible,  and  fix  cheir 
ratio  to  some  standard  in  nature,  of  which  the  pehdulum  vibrat- 
ing in  some  particular  place  is  the  best. 

See  Delamerb  Bate  du  Systeme  Metrique.  Adams^  Report. 
The  several  Kepohts  to  the  British  Parliament.  Skene  Keith*ii 
pamphlet  on  weights  and  measures.     Jefferson's  Report. 

OF   THE  MOTION  OF  PROJECTILES. 

1 90.  If  a  heavy  body  be  projected  near  the  earth's  surface  in 
a  direction  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  will  describe  a  pa^ 
rabola,  whose  plane  is  vertical  and  whose  axi&is  perpendicular  t» 
Ihe  horizon* 

In  the  demonstration  of  this  proposition  we  suppose  the  directions 
of  the  force  of  gravity  at  all  points  within  the  range  of  the 
projectile  to  be  parallel ;  and  we  abstract  from  the  resistance 
idftheair. 
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This  pf  opoBitiMi  wtf  first  dtscorered  bj  Galileo  ;  for  his  geomet- 
rical demoDstratioD  see  Gregort,  §  248. 
For  an  analytic  demonstration,  see  Poissoii,  §  229* 
If  V  be  the  initial  velocity,  h  the  height  dne  to  that  Telocity,  and 
g  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  d  the  horizontal  range« 
and  £  the  dngle  of  elevation. 

v^  v^  sine  2E 

k  =: and  d  =5  ■ 

^g.  g 

PoissoN,  ^  230. 
The  horizontal  range  varies  with  the  sine  of  twice  the  angle  of 
elevation,  it  is  of  course  greatest  at  45^  ;  and  the  ranges  with 
angles  ecjually  distant  from  45^  are  equal* 
The  greatest  height  to  which  a  projectile  rises  is  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  sine  of  elevation* 
The  time  of  flight  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied  into  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  elevation.     Flayfair,  §  92. 

When  the  above  theory  is  applied  to  the  motion  of  military  pro- 
jectiles it  is  found  to  differ  widely  from  what  actually  takes 
place,  for  projectiles  that  according  to  theory  should  range  in 
vacuo  20  to  30  miles,  do  not  range  in  the  air  more  than  2  or  3* 
This  difference  between  the  real  and  theoretic  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles arises  from  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

191.  The  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion  of  a  projectile 
increases  with  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

With  this  new  element  in  addition  to  the  two  on  which  the  para- 
bolic theory  is  founded,  (viz,  the  projectile  force  and  that  of 
Gravity,)  it  has  been  attempted  to  investigate  the  curve  that  a 
projectile  would  actually  describe.  But  the  complete  integra- 
tion of  its  equation  has  been  found  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  subtle  calculus.     See  Poisson,  §  234. 

The  two  branches  of  the  curve  that  would  be  described  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  above  3  forces  are  not  similar  to  each  other. 

The  base  of  the  ascending  branch  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
decending. 

The  assymptote  of  the  descending  branch  is  a  vertical  straight 
line. 

The  time  in  the  descending  branch  is  greater  than  in  the  ascend- 
ing. The  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  descending  branch  is  less 
than  the  initial  velocity. 

PoissoN,  ^  230.     Lallemand's  AriiUery. 

192.  Besides  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  front,  the  ball  is  far- 
ther retarded  by  a  want  of  support  or  wm-presMure  from  behind. 
It  is  known  that  air  rushes  into  a  vacuiun  with  the  velocity  of  12 
or  1300  feet  per  second  ;  hence,  when  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
ball  is  greater  than  that  quantity,  it  leaves  a  vacuum  behind  it. 

The  greatest  velocity  that  can  be  given  to  a  military  projectile  is 
about  2000  feet  per  second  ;  but  this  is  not  attended  with  much 
advantage,  for  it  is  speedily  reduced  to  the  above  limit. 
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The  effects  of  tbeee  retistances  vary  iq  everj  possible  manner  in 
relation  to  the  velocity » the  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  pro* 
jectile  ;  hence  in  order  to  form  rules  for  practical  gunnery  it 
would  be  necesssary  to  make  experiments  upon  every  species 
of  ordnance,  and  every  size  and  quality  of  projectile. 

HuTTOK,7Vac<37. 

The  best  experiments  upon  these  subjects  are  those  of  Huttoo» 
Robins,  and  Count  Rumford. 

193.  When  gunpowder  is  fired,  a  permanently  elastic  fluid  is 
generated,  that  expands  itself  both  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity 
and  of  the  high  temperature  at  which  it  is  produced.  These  two 
causes  united  appear  to  give  it  a  force  at  least  2000  times  as 
great  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  expands  itself 
with  a  velocity  of  6000  feet  per  second.       Hutton,  Trwt  37, 

This  holds  good  in  the  usual  mode  of  firing  ordnance,  where  the 
ball  is  free  to  move  the  moment  the  gunpowder  begins  to  inflame. 
Where  the  gunpowder  is  compressed  by  a  heavy  weight  the  ex* 
periments  of  Count  Rumford  are  stated  to  have  shown  that  it  has 
exerted  a  force  equal  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  100,000  at- 
mospheres. 

This  however  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  credibility,  but  even  if  the 
ibrce  were  much  less  the  efiects  of  small  quantities  of  powder 
closely  confined,  as  in  Military  mines,  in  blasting  rocks,  &c.  might 
thus  be  explained.  And  hence  we  may  see  the  danger  of  ill  bored 
tmnoon  and  eliptic  balls,  of  obstacles  in  the  barrels  of  ordnance, 
and  of  using  wads  of  an  adhesive  substance.  To  the  latter  caos« 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  bursting  of  many  guns  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  U.  S« 

The  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Robins  to  ascertain  the  velocity 
with  which  balls  are  projected  by  military  ordnance  is  called 
the  Ballistic  Pendulum.  The  same  apparatus  was  also  employ- 
ed by  Hutton  and  Count  Rumford.  The  ball  is  made  to  strike 
a  heavy  block  of  wood  suspended  from  a  centre  ;  the  velocity 
is  thus  changed  into  one  that  can  be  easily  measured. 

194.  If  V  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  strikes  the  pendulum, 
h  the  weight  of  the  ball,p  the  weight  of  the  pendulum,  g-,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  suspension  to  its  centre  of  gravity,  o  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation,  i  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  suspension  to  the  point  of  impact,  cthe 
chord  of  the  arc  described  and  r  its  radius, 

p  +  b 

V  =  5,6727  g  c  — : ^o 

b  i  r  Hutton,  Tract  34. 

The  position  of  the  centres  of  gravity  and  oscillation  are  de- 
termined experimentally-  See  Hutton,  ubi  supra. 
Hutton  also  measured  the  velocity  of  the  ball  by  observing  the  re- 
coil of  the  gun,  on  the  following  principle. 

195.  If  a  ball  be  discharged  from  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the 
velocity  of  the  ball  will  be  to  that  of  the  gun,  as  the  weight 
•f  the  gun  to  the  weight  of  the  ball.  Hutton,  Trad  34. 
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This  is  obvioaslj  an  immediate  deduction  from  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  action  and  re-action. 

196.  The  motion  produced  upon  a  ball  by  gunpowder  in-* 
flamed  in  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  accelerated  as  long  as  the  ball 
remains  within  the  barrel.  But  the  acceleration  is  not  uniform^ 
for  the  elasticity  of  the  fluid  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  the 
space  it  occupies,  and  with  the  diminution  o  its  heat ;  the  elastic 
fluid  also  propels  the  ball  by  following  it,  and  acts  with  a  force 
proportioned  to  the  difierence  of  their  velocities.  From  these 
causes,  the  efiect  of  gunpowder  does  not  increase  in  as  high  a 
ratio  as  the  space  it  occupies.  Button'^  experiments  make  the 
velocity  to  increase  with  the  5th  root  of  the  length  of  the  piece. 

HuTTON,  Tract  37. 

197.  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  of  equal  weights  from 
the  same  piece  and  with  unequal  quantities  of  powder  are  as  the 
square  roots  o(  the  quantities  of  powder.  Hutton. 

198.  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  of  diflerent  weights 
by  equal  quantities  of  powder  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of 
the  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  balls.  Button. 

199.  The  firing  of  the  gunpowder,  if  of  good  quality  and  per- 
fectly dry,  takes  place  within  a  space  of  time  that  is  very  small, 
but  which  is  not  actually  instantaneous.     Button,  Tract  37. 

This  agrees  fully  with  the  experiments  of  Rumford. 

200.  The  deviation  of  Military  projectiles  from  the  path  point- 
ed out  by  the  parabolic  theory  is  not  confined  to  the  vertical  plane, 
but  they  are  found  to  be  diverted  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and 
sometimes  cross  the  vertical  plane  several  times  in  the  course  of 
their  flight.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  quantity  of  windage^  in 
consequence  of  which  the  ball  is  driven  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  bore,  and  thus  acquires  a  motion  around  an  axis 
that  does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  another  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  sphericity  in  the  balls,  and  of  a  true 
bore  m  the  piece.  Button,  Tract  37. 

201.  The  depth  to  which  a  ball  penetrates  in  wood  or  earth, 
is  as  the  density  and  diameter  of  the  ball  and  the*  square  of  the 
velocity,  divided  by  the  strength  or  resisting  force  of  the  obstacle. 
Bence, 

If  eqaal  balls  be  discharged  against  the  same  obstacle  the  depths 
of  the  cavities  are  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

If  unequal  balls  of  the  same  substance  be  discharged  against  the 
same  obstacle  with  equal  velocities,  the  depths  of  the  cavities 
are  as  the  diameters  of  the  balls. 

An  18  pound  ball  discharged  with  a  velocity  of  1200  feet  per 
second  penetrates  34  inches  into  good  dry  oak,  and  a  24  pound 
ball  with  a  velocity  of  1300  feet  penetrates  15  feet  into  dry  earth. 

If  the  obstacle  be  very  thin,  and  the  velocity  of  the  ball  very 
great,  it  may  pass  through  without  communicating  any  motion* 

Button,  ubi  supra. 
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1M)3.  From  the  experiments  of  Hutton  and  Robins  practical 
inferences  of  great  valae  have  been  deduced. 

(1.)  As  great  velocities  are  soon  reduced  withiD  a  certain  limit* 
and  as  th^y  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  powder,  the  maxi- 
mum service  charge  has  been  reduced  to  Jds  of  the  weight  of 
the  baU. 

Even  this  charge  is  not  necessary  except  in  the  case  of  battering 
in  breach,  where  the  object  is  very  near,  and  so  thick  that  the 
ball  lodges  without  passing  through. 

In  close  naval  engagements  great  veiacities  are  injurious,  for  the 
ball  may  then  pass  through  bo^h  sides  of  the  vessel  without  lodf. 
iog,  and  the  number  of  splinters  produced  by  a  ball  in  rapid 
motion  is  much  less  than  is  caused  by  ooe  moving  more 
slowly. 

(2.)  The  charge  being  reduced,  it  is  no  longer  considered  neces- 
sary that  the  gun  should  be  as  strong ;  hence  the  thickness  of 
cannon  has  been  reduced,  and  thecheaper  material  of  iron  sub- 
stituted for  brass. 

(3.)  As  the  velocities  increase  only  with  the  fifth  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  bore,  cannon  have  been  much  shortened  without 
losing  in  effect.  Eighteen  calibres  is  now  considered  the  max- 
imum length  of  guns  for  the  field  service,  lu  the  naval  service, 
carronades  have  been  introduced  ;  these  are  a  short  species  of 
gun  ;  their  bore  is  smaller  than  in  long  guns  of  the  same  calibre, 
file  shot  must  consequently  be  truly  spherical ;  their  charge  is 
only  one-twelAh  of  the  weight  of  the  ball ;  their  weight  and 
thickness  are  proportionably  reduced  ;  yet  in  close  action,  thej 
produce  effects  superior  to  those  of  long  guns. 

The  advantage  of  rifling  the  barrels  of  small  arms,  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  way  a  rotatory  motion  if 
given  to  the  ball  around  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  thus  the  aim  is 
more  certain  than  with  a  simple  cylindric  barrel. 
203.  When  a  ball  is  projected  from  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  a 
small  angle  of  elevation,  and  fail    upon  wa  er,  or  on  a  piane  of 
hard  earth,  its  flight  will  not  cease^  but  it  will  rise  again  and  per- 
form a  secotrd  trajectory,  similar  to  its  first,  but  less;  and  will 
continue  to  rebound  until  the  whole  of  its  projectile  velocity  is 
destroyed. 

This  species  of  motion,  that  resembles  in  some  respects  the  re- 
flection of  elastic  lK)dies,  is  called  in  Military  Projectiles,  the 
Ricochet, 
Ricochet  firing,  which  is  executed  at  small  angles  uf  elevation,  and 
generally  with  small  velocities,  is  applied  with  great  advantage 
from  sea*coast  batteries  upon  shipping,  and  in  the  attack 
of  fortresses.  It  is  to  its  use  in  the  latter  case,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  art  of  attack  over  the  most  perfect  systems  oT 
fortification,  is  to  be  attributed. 

Vol.  IV.  3d 
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OF  czvrtnAh  roBCKs* 

904.  If  a  body  be  set  in  modon  by  two  forces,  one  of  which 
eottflmmiefttes  a  determioate  velocity  and  then  ceases  to  act, 
while  the  other  is  an  accelerating  force  and  continues  to  influence 
it  without  interruption,  tlie  path  described  by  theur  joint  acd<m 
wiD  be  a  curved  une. 

Of  this  general  law,  the  instances  already  given  of  the  motion  of 
penduluoM  and  projectiles  are  do  more  than  particular  cases. 

The  body  aM>ving  io  a  curved  line,  may  be  considered,  at  any  in- 
stant whatever,  as  if  it  were  moving  along  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  tbe  point  where  it  then  is  ;  and  if  the  accelerating  force  were 
to  cease  to  act,  the  body  would  move  on  with  uniform  velocity 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent.  If  the  accelerating  force  tend 
to  solicit  the  body  towards  a  point,  this  point  is  called  the  cen- 
tre  of  force;  and  the  force  Itself  is  called  a  centripetal  force. 

The  centrifugal  for«e  is  that  by  which  it  would  tend  to  recede 
from  the  centre,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  centripetal  force. 

These  two  forces  are  called  central  forces. 

The  patb,  or  trajectory,  described  by  a  body  acted  upon  by  cen- 
tral forces,  is  called  its  orbzL 

The  Radius  Vector^  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  force  to  the 
point  of  the  orbit  at  which  tbe  body  is  found. 

The  Angular  Velocity^  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  angle  con- 
tained by  any  two  positions  of  the  radios  vector  is  described. 

The  Periodic  time,  is  that  which  a  body  moving  in  a  re-enter- 
ing orbit  employs  after  passing  any  gi?en  point,  until  it  returns 
again  to  the  same  point.  Gregory,  §  279. 

205.  If  a  body  revolve  in  an  orbtt  by  the  joint  action  of  a  pro- 
jectile and  centripetal  force,  the  radius  vector  will  describe  equal 

areas  in  equal  times,  and  in  unequal  times  areas  proportionsJ  to 
tibe  times.  Newton,  (^  Principia^  hb.  I.  sect.  2. 

Hnygens,  in  investigating  the  laws  that  govern  the  motion  of  bo^ 
dies  acted  upon  by  central  forces,  deduced  them  from  the  con- 
sideration or  circular  motions.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  its 
simplicity  to  recommend  it,  and  being  elementary,  has  been 
made  use  of  in  this  course.     See  HugeniuS,  §  de  Vi  Centrifuge^ 

206.  If  a  body  move  in  a  circle  by  tbe  action  of  central  forces, 
the  arcs  described  in  equal  times  are  equal.         Poisson,  ^  259. 

207.  If/ be  the  measure  of  the  central  forces,  v  the  velocity, 
and  r  the  radius  of  the  circle, 

if 

r  Poisson,  ^  259. 

308.  In  CMrder  to  compare  central  forces  in  a  circle,  with  the 
attraction  <i€  gravitation,  let  v  be  the  velodQr  due  to  the  height 

/  ah 
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and  if  Sft  a  fi  tbt  ccatral  force  win  be  eqiiival^ 
vity. 
if  then  a  body  reTolfe  ia  a  ciitiilar  orbit,  and  be  acted  upon  by 
graykf,  the  projectile  Telocity  mmt  be  equal  to  what  would 
haTe  beea  acquired  in  fidKng  through  half  the  radius. 

PoissoMy  ^  260. 
309.  The  central  forces  embodies  revohi^  in  circular  orfaitSi 
are  directly  as  the  quantities  of  matter  and  as  the  radii  of  the 
orbits,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times. 

PoissoN,  ^  261. 

210.  If  the  central  forces  in  circular  orbits  beiofversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  radii,  the  squares  of  the  periodic  timea  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  cubes  of  the  radii. 

The  two  last  propositions  may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  bodies 
reyolying  in  any  orbit  whatsoever,  particularly  in  elliptic  orbits. 
In  the  latter  instance,  half  the  greater  axiiB  of  the  ellipse  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

If  the  centripetal  force  be  gravity,  its  intensity  diminishes  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance  increase ;  the  above  law  ought  there- 
fore to  hold  good  in  the  motiop  of  the  heavenlj  bodies  ^provided 

.  gravity  be  the  force  which  retains  them  in  their  orbits. 

211.  Kepler,  the  astronomer,  deduced  the  following  laws  of 
the  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies  from  his  own  observations, 
and  those  of  Tycho  Brah^. 

(1«^  The  planets  move  in  plane  curves,  and  their  raJlii  vectorei 
describe  around  the  centre  of  the  sufl,  equal  spaces  in  equal 
times. 

(2.)  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses,  of  which  the  cen^ 
of  the  sun  occupies  one  of  the  foci. 

(3.)  The  squares  of  the  times  of  the  planets'  revolutions  are  to 
one  another  as  the  cubes  of  the  greater  axes  of  their  orbits 

Subsequent  observations  have  shown,  that  the  focus  is  not  occupied 
by  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  sun,  but  by  a  point  within  his 
body,  which  is  the  common  centre  en  the  solar  system.  If  the 
planets  are  acted  upon  hy  a  mutual  attraction  whose  intensity  is 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  the  above  laws  are  the 
same  as  might  be  deduced  a  priori*  The  attractive  force  is 
that  of  gravitation. 

A  farther  discussion  of  this  subject  would  encroach  upon  the  field 
of  PkyncoU  Aiiranomy. 

212.  When  a  solid  body  turns  around  a  fixed  axis,  its  several 
points  describe  circles,  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to,  and 
their  centres  in,  the  axis ;  the  centrifiigal  force  that  acts  upon  any 
one  point,  is  therefore  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  tne  point 
describes,  and  its  direction  is  in  the  prolongatimi  of  the  radius. 
The  force  of  gravity  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  tiie  mass  of  the 
«arth,  but  because  the  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  the  extractive 
force  is  lessened  by  the  action  of  the  centrifiigal  force,  and  thus 
at  every  part  of  the  ^earth's  surface,  except  at  tbe  poles,  tba  mea- 
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gure  of  the  ibree  of  gravity  is  less  than  it  woidd  have  been  had  the 
earth  remained  at  rest  Poisson,  ^  262. 

At  the  eqaator,  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
are  directly  opposed  to  each  other;  their  resultant  is  therefore 
equal  to  their  difference.    At  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  these  forces  are  oblique  to  each  other. 
21 ).  If  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  centrifiiga]  force 
at  the  eqaator  is  to  that  at  any  other  latitude,  as  the  square  of 
radius  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.    The  centriiii-, 
gal  force  at  the  equator,  is  to  the  whole  attractive  force  of  the 
earth,  as  1  to  289.  Poisson,  <)  263. 

214.  The  greater  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equa- 
tor, has  caused  an  increase  of  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth, 
and  a  consequent  diminution  of  its  polar  axis ;  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  therefore  more  near  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  than  a 
sphere. 

For  this  reason,  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  the  centrifugal  force 
from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  is  not  exactly  what  has  been 
stated  above  ;  and  the  proportion  of  that  force  at  the  equator  to 
the  whole  attractive  force'  of  the  earth,  becomes  as  great  as  1 
to  176.  PoissoR,  §  264. 

OF  THE   MOTION   07    ST8TEMS   OF  BODIES. 

215.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies,  that  has  no 
fixed  point,  moves  in  space  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  if 
the  masses  of  the  several  bodies  were  united  in  it,  and  the  forces 
that  act  upon  the  several  bodies  were  applied  to  this  centre,  in  di- 
rections parallel  to  their  own,  and  without  any  change  in  theur 
intensities.  Poisson,  ^  458. 

If  the  system  have  parts,  that  although  not  absolutely  fixed,  are 
compelled  to  move  upon  given  curves  or  surfaces,  tbe  same  law 
will  still  apply  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  among  the 
forces  the  resistances  exercised  by  the  curves  or  surfaces.  As  a 
corollary,  we  may  deduce  from  the  aboTe  proposition,  that  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  systeqo  of  bodies  will  be 
uniform  and  rectilineal,  whenever  no  accelerating  force  affects 
the  system,  except  the  mutual  action  of  the  several  bodies  upon 
each  other.  This  will  be  true,  whether  the  mutual  action  be 
produced  by  an  attractive  or  a  repulsive  force,  or  by  actual 
collimn.  See  § 

216.  If  a  number  of  bodies  composing  a  system,  and  acted  up- 
mi  by  a  mutual  attraction,  but  by  no  other  accelerating  force,  be 
in  modon,  and  if  there  be  no  fixed  point  in  the  system  ;  the  sums 
of  the  areas  described  around  any  given  point,  are  proportioned 
to  the  times  employed  in  describing  them.         Poisson,  (^  460. 

If  there  be  any  fixed  poiot  in  the  system,  the  nropo^ition  is  only 
true  when  this  point  is  taken  as  tbe  origin  ol  the  co*ordin9tes, 
and  as  the  centre  of  the  areas. 
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It  has  already  been  stated,  that  change  of  motion  is  never  effect- 
ed per  saltutn^  but  is  always  gradual ;  this  principle  is  called  the 


LawtJ'  Ckmtinuity. 

>:^i7.  Whenever  the  motion  oi  a  sj^siem  oi  Doaies  undc 
any  sudden  change,  the  sum  of  the  products  that  arise  from  mul 


217.  Whenever  the  motion  of  a  sj^stem  of  bodies  undergoes 


tiplving  each  body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  becomes  less ; 
and  the  diminution  is  eaual  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each 
body  into  the  squares  of  the  velocities  lost  or  gained  by  the  mov- 
ing bodies.  Poisson,  ^  425. 
In  the  case  where  the  bodies  that  compose  the  system  are  free  to 
move  in  any  direction,  or  where  they  move  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  continuity  in  known  curves,  or  upon  given  surfaces, 
the  velocity  lost  or  gained  at  each  instant,  by  each  of  the  points, 
is  infinitely  snuill ;  hence  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  bodies 
into  the  squares  of  the  lost  or  gained  velocities,  in  a  given  time, 
is  also  infinitely  small    The  sum  of  the  products  of  each  body, 
into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  is  therefore  constant  when  the 
bodies  are  not  acted  upon  by  any  accelerating  force. 
218.  If  the  accelerating  force  that  acts  upon  a  body  be  uni- 
form, the  distance  to  which  the  body  will  go  before  it  acquires  or 
loses  a  given  velocity,  will  be  as  the  square  of  that  velocity,  v 
On  this  theorem  is  founded  that  estimation  of  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  vis  viva ;  and  which  noakes 
that  force  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.     This  sub- 
ject  has  already  been  referred  to,  in  treating  of  the  shock  of 
elastic  bodies.     The  truth  is,  that  the  effect  of  a  body  io  mo- 
tion, may  be  measured  either  by  the  distance  to  which  it  goes, 
or  by  the  time  that  elapses  before  a  resistance  of  uniform  in- 
tensity reduce  it  to  rest.  If  the  effect  be  measured  in  the  first  of 
these  ways,  it  will  be  found  proportioned  t&  the  square  of  the 
velocity  ;  in  the  second,  to  the  velocity  simply.     Both  these 
measures  may  be  considered  correct,  and  are  perfectly  consist- 
ent if  rightly  understood  ;   but  the  same  term  cannot  be  applied 
to  thiols  so  radically  different-     In  the  fundamental  investiga- 
tions of  dynamics,  we  conceive  the  force  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  velocity  simply  ;  but  there  are  innumerable  cases,  particular- 
ly when  investigating  the  action  of  machines,  where  the  distance 
to  which  a  body  will  go  before  a  given  resistance  destroys  its 
motion,  becomes  an  object  of  inquiry.    This  distance  then  is  the 
measure  of  a  certain  power  residing  in  the  moving  body,  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  distinguish  by  the  term  Impetus, 

Playfair,  §  99. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  warm 
discussion  among  philosophers  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  now 
well  known  to  have  been  a  mere  dispute  about  words. 
In  addition  to  the  above  general  properties  of  the  motion  of  sys- 
tems of  bodies,  there  is  another  known  by  the  name  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  least  action,  for  an  illustration  of  which,  see  Poisson, 
§  477.  and  304. 
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ly  in  the  State  of  J>/'ew-York.  pp.  71.  New-York,  1822. 

The  evils  of  sin,  disease,  and  bad  faith,  have  produced  clergy- 
men, physicians,  and  lawyers,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  furnish- 
ed us  with  the  different  sciences  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law, 
with  their  accompanying  evils  and  advantages.  For  all  the  bene- 
fits, therefore,  which  the  sciences  have  conferred  upon  the  world, 
are  we  indebted  to  the  learned  professions ;  and  they  are  equally 
responsible  for  whatever  oiay  be  found  unnecessarily  involved, 
inconvenient,  or  injurious,  in  the  detaik  of  their  systems.  The 
intellectual  vigour,  erudition,  habit  of  abstract  inquiry,  and  cool 
contemplation,  for  which  professional  men  are  distinguished,  have 
justly  obtained  for  them  an  unusual  share  of  public  confidence 
and  esteem ;  and,  removed  as  they  are,  from  that  species  of  self- 
ish and  interested  intercourse  wit^  the  world  peculiar  to  other 
occupations,  (the  tendency  of  which  is  to  fester  and  corrode  the 
heart,  to  render  men  deaf  to  the  calls  of  charity,  and  we  bad  nl* 
most  said,  to  the  voice  of  reason,)  the  strength  of  their  intellect, 
and  the  freshness  of  their  affections,  are  prolonged  beyond  the 
<Mrdinary  period  of  mental  waning.  These  are  attributes  and 
circumstances  which  eminendy  qualify  men  to  be  useful,  and  to 
those  who  possess  them,  are  we  spontaneously  inclined  to  look 
for  the  correction  of  abuses,  for  improvement  in  our  social  and 
domestic  relations,  and  for  the  advancement  of  our  individual 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  as  imputing  blame  to  the 
whole  body  of  professional  characters,  because  their  systems 
are  imperfect ;  because  what  is  valuable  in  them,  is  sometime 
perverted  to  improper  objects,  or  because  unworthy  members 
mingle  in  their  -rauKs.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  others  by  so 
severe  and  uncharitable  a  rule,  which  may  in  the  petulance  of 
disappointment  have  been  applied  without  qualification.  We  know 
that  the  best  and  wisest  men  are  liable  to  error ;  that  the  most 
invaluable  blessings  may  be  abused,  and  that  bad  men  insinuate 
themselves  into  aU  the  ramifications  of  society.  But  we  wish 
here  to  record  it  as  our  opinion,  that  if  errors  are  sanctioned 
v>^l]ich  are  capable  of  being  removed ;  if  abuses  are  endured 
which  are  susceptible  of  correction,  we  consider  those  persons 
responsible  who  lend  their  voices,  and  the  weight  of  their  cha- 
racters, to  establish  or  prolong  them,  however  such  errors  and 
abuses  may  promote  their  own  personal  interest  and  convenience: 
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and  candour  obliges  us  to  s^y,  thtft  as  much  as  we  admire  the 
members  of  the  teamed  professions  ;  as  highly  as  we  appreciate 
thdr  influence  in  society,  and  as  much  as  we  look  up  to  them  for 
guidance  and  instruction  $  in  proportion  as  they  defend  and  toler* 
ate  the  evils  and  abuses  which  have  been  introduced  into  their 
professions,  in  so  far  we  hold  their  characters  abased,  their  in- 
tegrity impeached,  their  lustre  tarnished,  and  their  influence  in 
society  unmerited. 

It  is  with  sensations  of  a  peculiarly  mdancholy  nature,  that 
we  look  forward  to  any  prostration  of  character  in  our  profes- 
sional brethren,  and  however  trifling,  we  are  unable  to  anticipate 
the  measure  of  inconvenience  which  the  community  will  sufier 
in  consequence  of  it ;  but  as  the  human  mind  advances  in  im- 
provement, and  as  knowledge  becomes  m<Nne  generally  diflused, 
such  must  follow  the  judgment  which  men  wm  pass  upon  their 
conduct,  if  they  continue  to  tolerate  abuses — and  the  danger  is, 
that  the  sentence  will  be  too  severe,  and  the  punishment  exceed 
the  measure  dictated  by  sound  policy.  The  idol,  which  in  mo- 
ments of  thar  delusion,  men  approach  with  reverence,  supplicate 
with  hope,  and  upon  whose  imaginary  aid  they  rely  with  con- 
fidence, becomes  the  object  of  their  rage  and  fory,  when  the  de- 
ception is  exposed.  But,  will  they  stop  here  ?  or  rather  will  they 
not  extend  their  indignation  to  those  principles  of  virtue  or 
piety,  which  the  image  was  intended  only  as  an  instrument  tcr 
preserve  or  inspire  ?  We  have  known  men  in  demolishing  a  super- 
structure, which  in  the  caprice  of  par^  had  become  odious  to 
them,  tear  up  the  ground  upon  which  it  rested,  and  hurl  it  aloft  in 
defiance,  as  if  nature  itself  had  oflended,  and  become  obnoxious  to 
their  vengeance.  Examples  of  such  dispositions  are  abundant 
in  an  unimproved  and  barbarious  state  of  society,  and  we  should 
be  happy  ii  they  did  not  exist  in  those  conditions  of  life,  where  men 
are  daily  taught  and  eigoined  to  control  their  passions  and  dis- 
cipline their  feelings. 

We  wish  the  gendemen  of  the  learned  professions  to  put  this 
matter  to  their  judgment  and  their  consciences.  We  are  loud 
and  unjvers#in  condemnation  of  those  ambitious  and  designing 
spirits  of  the  dark  ages,  who  presided  over  the  minds  of  men,, 
aad  who  used  their  learning,  not  to  disseminate  information,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  fraud  and  deception  ;  and  who  exercised  their 
power,  not  to  elevate  and  improve  the  .human  character,  but  to 
subjugate  and  debase  it :  and  we  hourly  felicitate  ourselves  tliat 
these  shackles  are  burst  asunder,  and  that  the  soul  now  walks 
abroad  in  its  own  majesty.  There  is  certainly  much  cause  for 
exultation  in  the  comparative  advantages  we  enjoy  at  tlie  present 
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day,  in  the  subsidence  of  intolerance  and  the  destruction  of  su- 
perstition. We  rejoice  that  the  m«^ans  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement are  not  now  exclusive,  and  are  flattered  with  the  con- 
stant invitation  to  make  use  of  those  means,-  for  inquiry  and  re- 
search. But  do  we  not  deceive  ourselves  in  respect  to  the  am- 
plitude of  these  benefits  f  There  is,  undoubtedly,  no  interdic- 
tion or  positive  restriction  as  to  the  means  of  information — ^no 
want  of  books  to  which  we  can  apply — ^no  slumbering  of  the 
press^  and  no  censorships  to  direct  the  hand  of  the  compositor  ; 
but  have  not  professional  men  so  enwrapped  their  arts  in  mysie- 
rj',  by  useless  and  indiscreet,  though  ingenious  contrivances,  as  to 
place  them  beyond  the  comprehension  of  th"  great  mass  of  the 
community.  What  was  heretofore  carefully  concealed  by  locks 
and  casements,  is  it  not  now  placed  beyond  our  view,  not  so  much 
by  the  too  great  glare  of  light  thrown  around  it  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  learning,  as  by  being  actually  removed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  vision.  What  before  was  a  chrysalis,  dark,  ob- 
scure, and  impenetrable,  is  now  disposed  to  become  »n  active 
insect,  and  wing  its  flight  as  w^ll  beyond  the  sphere  of  sight  a<  of 
touch.  We  readily  acknowledge,  that  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  culpability  of  hose  who  deny  our  access  to 
truth,  and  who,  by  involving  it  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and  ce- 
remonies, or  by  too  much  refinement,  place  it  beyond  our  com- 
prehension ;  but  is  not  the  same  spirit  which  suggested  the  one, 
plainly  distinguishable  in  the  other,  to  wit,  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
improper  influence  over  the  minds  of  others  and  to  subdue  them 
to  their  purposes. 

We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  say  thus  much  against  a  disposi- 
tion, too  manifest,  which  the  members  of  the  learned  professions 
have  exhibited  to  make  themselves  oracles,  rather  by  involving 
their  sciences  in  maze  and  mystery,  thati  by  a  plain  and  obvious 
intellectual  strength  and  vigour,  which  of  necessity  compels  the 
confidence,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the  community  :  and 
we  would  call  upon  those  who  require  no  mysterious  trappings  to 
attract  notice — no  masquerades  to  invite  attention,  and  no  ma- 
noeuvers  to  enhance  their  consequence,  or  conceal  tMtr  ignorance, 
speedily  to  begin  the  work  of  reformation,  and  cleanse  their  tem- 
ples firom  pollution  ;  then  will  they  obtain,  as  they  certainly  will 
merit,  a  trmmph,  not  to  consist  in  empty  pageantry,  but  in  the 
homage  and  respect  of  a  free  people,  freely  bestowed 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  learning,  in 
which  men  refine  away  common  sense,  and  substitute  vague  and 
indefinite  images  for  plain  and  simple  ideas.  But  there  is  a 
marked  diflerence  between  those  cases  in  which  the  sulgect  is 
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treated  merely  to  exercise  sceptical  ingenuity,  and  where  it  has 
relation  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  society.  The  public 
are  little  interested  to  learn  whether  sanctificadon  precedes  or 
follows  justification : — ^nor  can  much  good  or  evil  be  expected  to 
arise  fi^  the  discussion,  whether  the  yellow  fever  be  generated 
in  a  mephitic  atmosphere,  or  whether  such  atmosphere  is  essen- 
tial, as  a  medium,  to  propagate  the  virus :— neither  are  we  much 
concerned  to  leam^  wnetner  a  malum  prohibitum  be  a  malum  in 
se,  or  to  fathom  the  profundity  of  an  executory  devise,  and  con- 
ting^it  remainder.  But  when  technical  subdeties  are  presr.ed  so  far, 
as  to  make  all  '^  moral  actions  in  the  sight  ofheaven  but  as  filthy 
rags ;"  when  men,  either  to  indulge  their  scepticism,  or  to  con- 
ceal a  criminal  negligence,  attempt  to  excite  doubts  in  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccine  innoculation ;  when 
quarantine  Taws  are  executed  with  superstitious  rigour ;  or  when 
we  enter  the  temple  of  justice,  and  are  sent  out  with  a  long  list 
of  ca.sa.s  and  fi*fa.s,  demurrers,  rejoinders,  rebutters,  and  sur- 
rebutters, carried  out  in  dollars  and  cents,  we  say  the  commu- 
nity is  trifled  with,  and  their  conscience  and  feelings  wholly  dis- 
respected. In  the  one  case,  however,  a  public  injury  may  be  in- 
flicted, because  men  expose  themselves  to  ridicule,  and  sufier  a 
loss  of  character,  which  the  community  is  concerned  in  uphold- 
ing, but  in  the  other  a  serious  blow  is  aimed  against  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  society,  and  themselves  exposed  finally  to  re- 
probation and  insult. 

The  time  was,  and  in  some  countries  now  is,  when  great  and 
high  sounding  names  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give  sanctity 
to  a  proposition ;  when  show  and  pageantry  were  necessary  to 
inspire  reverence  and  respect ;  and  when  men  were  governed  by 
application  to  their  senses,  rather  than  to  their  reason :  but  that 
moment  is  passing  away,  at  least  with  us,  and  whoever  expects 
now  to  be  believed,  must  give  a  solid  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
within  him,  and  for  the  confidence  he  wishes  to  inspire.  For 
principles  of  government,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  point  to  Solon, 
Sydney,  Montesquieu,  or  Condorcet ;  for  the  laws  of  gravity,  we 
are  not  contented  alone  with  the  names  of  Ne\i^on  and  Kepler ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  in  the  accepted  principles  of  the  common 
law,  because  Bracton,  and  Fleta,  Coke,  Hale,  and  Mansfield  de- 
clared  and  established  them.  Our  nerves  are  under  the  same 
contirol,  whether  we  witness  the  gaudy  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  Rome,  or  whether  we  sit  with  quiet  tongues  and  folded  hands, 
in  the  plain  and  unpretending  sanctuary  of  quakers.  Kings  flit 
before  us  in  solemn  pomp,  quite  unheeded ;  and  judges  ride  their 
circuits,  arrayed  in  all  the  foppery  of  office,  with  lictors,  sherifls, 

Vol.  IV.  36 
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and  constables  to  ride  before  and  behind ;  but  we  are  as  little  de* 
luded  witli  such  legerdemain,  as  we  are  with  the  triclis  of  the 
juggler. 

As  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  our  horoscopes  are  drawn 
without  the  aid  of  divining  rods,  and  barbarous  and  unmeaning 

Shrases,  and  when  men  rely  more  upon  the  forecast  of  plain,  so- 
d,  unpretending,  mother  wit,  than  upon  the  prophecies  of  the 
Pythian  oracle,  or  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  so  the  time  is  &st  ap« 
proaching,  we  trust,  when  an  ac  etiam,  a  nisi  prius,  or  postia 
clause,  will  cease  to  be  words  of  marvellous  import,  and  when  the 
machinery  by  which  men  are  secured  in  the  enjoyment,  or  de- 
prived of  their  Fives,  liberty,  and  property,  will  be  simple,  and 
susceptible,  as  well  of  easy  comprehension,  as  of  application. 

It  was  with  such  sensations  as  we  have  now  exhibited,  border- 
ing upon  enthusiasm,  we  are  willing  to  admit  and  not  ashamed  to 
avow,  tliat  we  rose  from  the  perussd  of  the  pamphlet  now  before 
us.  How  unaccountable,  we  thought,  that  a  free  people  should 
have  submitted  so  long  to  the  useless  parade  and  peristaltic 
process  of  an  ordinary  law  suit !  How  remarkable  that  abuses  so 
palpable,  inconveniences  so  obvious,  should  have  so  long  been 
suffered,  and  now  for  the  first  time  exposed !  How  much  longer, 
we  were  led  to  inquire,  will  the  public  submit  to  evils  susceptible 
of  so  easy  remedy  ? 

About  the  year  1612,  Galileo  (for  similar  purposes  oftai 
adverted  to)  published  to  the  world  his  views  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, in  which  he  ventured  to  attack  the  prevailing  theorv,  and 
to  urge  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  discoveries.  The  inteUectual 
weakness  of  the  age,  however,  was  not  then  prepared  to  support 
the  light  which  emanated  from  this  accomplished  philosopher ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  usurpers,  who  intruded  themselves  upon  the 
affairs  of  men  at  that  time,  moved  by  the  same  spirit  which  mark- 
ed the  destroyer  of  the  literary  treasures  at  Alexandria,  immedi- 
ately formed  a  tribunal,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  this  new 
doctrine,  of  which  they  had  heard  but  little,  and  understood  less, 
and  the  astronomer  being  cited  to  appear  before  it,  was  so- 
lemnly admonished  to  abandon  errors  which  savoured  of  blasphe- 
my. It  is  happy,  however,  for  the  world,  that  the  mind,  diligent 
in  inquirv  ana  quick  to  discern  the  truth,  is  usually  possessed  of 
a  resolution  to  declare  it,  however  impertinent  to  the  views  and 
interests  of  any  body  of  men ;  and  accordingly,  the  sage,  in 
1632,  disregarding  the  denunciations  of  the  inquisition,  gave  to 
the  world,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  a  complete  exposition  of  his 
theory.  This  act  was  one  of  the  deadly  sins,  and  could  only  be 
expiated  by  a  punishment  as  signal  as  it  was  severe.    He 
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was  again  cited  to  appear  before  a  congregation  of  cardinals^  ac- 
cused and  convicted  of  heresy,  solemnly  joined  to  abandon  his 
errors,  to  count  his  beads  instead  of  the  stars,  and  compdied  to  su^ 
fer  three  years  imprisonment.  His  works  were  publicly  burnt  at 
Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  his  name  ^ven  over 
to  the  execration  of  the  populace.  But  good  sense,  hke  a  Phe- 
nix,  will  spring  from  the  conflagration  designed  to  consume  it ; 
and  whoever  fights  against  the  truth,  must  expect  to  "  kick  against 
the  pricks.^'  The  success  of  the  doctrine  of  Galileo  is  a  tri- 
umphant example  of  the  truth  of  this  posidon. 

We  do  not  intend  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet  and  Galileo ;  who,  for  aught  we  know,  is  as  much  su- 
perior to  our  author  in  intellectual  strength  and  acquirements,  as 
the  subject  upon  which  the  latter  treats  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
astronomer  in  practical  utility  and  importance.  Neither  do  we 
wish  to  anticipate  for  him  a  persecution  to  which  all  reformers 
are  thought  to  be  exposed,  in  order  to  excite  in  his  favour  the 
public  sympathy.  But  as  human  nature  is  constituted  now  as  it 
was  then,  prone  to  doubt,  and  unfriendly  to  innovation,  we  pre- 
sent this  anecdote  as  a  pertinent  caution  to  our  readers,  not  to 
reject  the  truth  because  of  the  numbers  and  streqgth  of  its  op- 
ponents ;  not  to.  hold  opinions  sacred,  merely  on  account  of  their 
antiquity,  or  upon  the  authority  of  names  however  honourable 
and  distinguished ;  and  particularly  to  beware  how  they  abruptly 
condemn  the  sentiments  of  an  author,  because  they  impugn  an 
established  creed.  Heterodox,  he  certainly  is,  we  readily  ac- 
knowledge, but  that  man  must  be  bold  indeed,  who,  at  this  peri- 
od, should  consider  the  term  tantamount  to  a  criminal  accusa- 
tion, and  thereupon  find  him  guilty. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  author,  in  his  Introduction,  thus  ably 
and  eloquently  comments  : 

*  There  is  a  general  and  strong  prejudice  against  innovation,  which 
is  in  some  respects  salutary ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  that 
is  amelioration  and  improvement  now,  was  innovation  once.  Person- 
al liberty  is  an  innovation ;  a  well-balanced  republican  government 
a  very  recent  novelty  ;  and  a  judiciary,  intelligent,  independent,  and 
impartial  between  the  government  and  its  subjects,  and  between  one 
faction  and  another,  is  the  greatest  of  all  innovations.  No  great  good 
has  ever  been  introduced,  but  in  defiance  or  disregard  of  established 
authority.  The  tremendous  catastrophe  of  the  French  revolution 
has  of  late  impressed  the  minds  of  men  with  more  than  usual  timidity, 
upon  the  subject  of  reformation  ;  but  this  is  probably  diminishing,  as 
the  salutary  effects  of  this  great  change,  violent  and  dreadful  as  it 
was,  have  begun  to  be  apparent    Such  explosions  are  certainly  to 
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be  aroided,  and  the  only  safe  way  of  doing  so,  is  by  giving  way  ki 
season,  or  eren  by  anticipating  the  indiciations  of  public  sentiment. 
If  the  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  instead  of  aiding  the  cause 
of  reform,  attempt  rather  to  hinder  or  oppose  it,  there  is  danger 
that  it  will  get  into  the  hands  of  Tiolent  and  incompetent  men.  An 
esprit  du  corps  in  one  set  of  men  is  yery  apt  to  gtinerate  a  corres- 
ponding spirit  of  opposition  in  others,  and  the  more  especially  when 
their  interests  are  supposed  to  be  variant.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  for  the  leg^  profession,  and  indeed  for  the  cause  of  law 
and  justice,  than  that  the  community,  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
it,  should  be  arrayed  in  hostility  to  the  lawyers.  Factions  are  the 
worst  of  all  reformers  ;  but  they  will  do  the  work,  if  it  be  left  long 
undone.' 

As  all  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  our  couits  of  common  law,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  summary  of  them,  which  will  also  serve  as  an  apt  pre- 
face to  the  remarks  that  follow.  The  lowest  tribunals  of  our 
State  are  justice's  courts,  possessing  jurisdiction  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  from  that  circumstance  styled  also 
ten  pound  courts.    The  men  who  preside  over  them,  usually 

Eossess  no  farther  knowledge  of  the  law  than  what  is  suggested 
y  their  own  uninstructed  and  unclassical  sense  of  propriety  and 
{'ustice;  and  although  sometimes  deficient  in  the  elementary 
tranches  of  education,  are  for  the  most  part  the  characters  in 
their  towns  most  conspicuous  for  native  good  sense  and  discern- 
ment Their  proceedings  are  simple  and  summary,  a  circum- 
stance which  we  have  never  as  yet  heard  alleged  against  them, 
as  interfering  with  the  ends  of  justice.  Next,  in  rotation,  are 
the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  ;  but  as  their  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  county  alone,  they  are  more  commonly  styled  County 
Courts.     The  judges  of  these  courts  are,  one  chief,  and  two 

Euisne,  no  otherwise  distinguished,  than  that  the  senior  holds 
is  office  during  good  behaviour,  whereas  the  juniors  are  liable 
to  be  displaced  at  pleasure,*  and  consider  the  distinction  which 
the  office  confers,  of  itself  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  time 
and  talents  they  thus  devote  to  the  public  service.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  avenue  to  more  lucrative  preferment,  but  such  rewards 
being  only  contingent,  form  no  part  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  office.  The  occupants  of  these  offices  are  sometimes  re- 
gularly inducted  (by  serving  a  legal  apprenticeship)  into  the 

*  Bv  the  Constitution  latdly  adopted,  these  officers  are  placed  upon  the 
same  rooting,  holding  their  offices  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
Senate,  upon  reoommendation  of  the  Governor. 
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mysteries  of  the  law,  but  very  often  they  are  not,  (as  men  of  ca- 
pacity and  legal  acquirement  are  seldom  disposed  to  labour  with- 
out compensation,)  in  which  latter  case,  the  public  must  pay 
for  their  education,  in  the  ordinary  indirect  method,  and  which 
having  completed,  they  are  frequently,  with  a  becoming  spirit 
of  benevolence,  either  removed  to  make  room  for  other  novi- 
ciates, or  betake  themselves  to  serve  other  masters,  who  will 
pay  them  better.  This  court,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  was 
heretofore  called  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  held  by  the  Re- 
corder, ex  officio,  but  lately  has  undergone  a  change,  much  for 
the  better,  by  the  appointment  of  a  particular  person,  specially 
to  perform  its  duties,  with  an  adequate  compensation  for  his 
services*  The  court  of  ComnK>n  Pleas  has  jurisdiction  over 
causes  to  any  amount,  and  of  every  complexion,  but  if  the  sum 
in  controversy  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  remove  it  to  the  court  aboye — which  is 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  answers  precisely  to  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench  in  England,  both  in  its  constitution  and  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  our  legal 
philologists  should  not  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ordinary 
substitution,  so  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate,  and  so  very  ob- 
vious withal,  as  to  have  denominated  this  tribunal  the  People's 
Bench— instead  of  the  indescriptive  and  unmeaning  appellation 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  iwisdiction  of  this  Court  is  original  and  unlimited,  having 
authority  over  causes  from  a  fraction  to  an  indefinite  amount. 
It  possesses  also  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  it  exercises  by 
the  instruments  of  the  writ,  habeas  corpus,  and  certiorari.  The 
Judges  are  five  in  number,"^  receiving  a  fixed  compensation ; 
holding  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  possess  co-ordinate  powers. 
They  are  usually  men  of  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  accomplish- 
ed scholars,  and  their  decisions,  regularly  reported,  have  ac- 
quired unusual  respect  throughout  the  Union,  and  are  far  from 
being  neglected  even  in  England. 

Rising  in  the  scale,  the  tribunal  next  and  highest  in  authority, 
is  what  is  emphatically  called  the  Court  of  Errors,  a  tribunal  of 
ultimate  resort,  whose  jurisdiction  is  exclusively  appellate,  and 
to  whose  imagined  superior  wisdom  and  skill  in  legal  matters, 
may  finally  be  referred  all  causes,  of  whatever  character  and  de- 

*  By  the  new  Constitntion  the  number  is  reduced  to  three. 
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gree,  both  in  law  and  equity.  This  court  is  composed  of  a 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  called  the  Senate,  together  with  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Chancellor.  The  Senators 
are  thirty-two  in  number,  and  chosen  by  the  people  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  Their  decisions  are  rendered  by  a  majori- 
ty of  voices.  Wa  shall  not  now  discuss  the  qualifications  of  an 
assembly,  so  constituted,  to  control  the  whole  judiciary  depart- 
ment|  nor  insist  upon  the  inconsistency  of  thus  uniting  in  the 
same  body  of  men,  both  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  partic- 
ularly as  that  subject  has,  with  singular  incongruity ,been  recent- 
ly settled  by  our  convention  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Re- 
vision ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  know 
a  feature  in  our  jurisprudence  which  indicates  a  more  slavish 
imitation  of  British  forms,  or  in  which  the  evil  arising  from  it  is 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  establishment  of  this  same  Court 
of  Errors — a  tribunal  which,  under  its  present  organization^  ap- 
pears to  us  impolitic  in  theory  and  pernicious  in  practice. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  constitution  of  our 
state,  in  its  original  form,  provides  that  the  common  law  of 
England  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land,  unless  otherwise  altered 
by  the  legislature.  But,  when  we  felt  secure  of  our  indepen- 
dence, and  particularly  of  the  habits  of  the  community,  this 
clause  was  thought  to  savour  too  much  ofseverty  ;  and  according- 
ly people  of  quick  sensibilities,  and  a  little  restive  withal,  bought 
to  remove  it,  as  a  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  government, 
whose  inscription  dishonoured  the  country.  It  was  then  that 
the  point  was  mooted,  whether,  of  necessity,  the  comcnon  law 
of  England  was  not  the  law  of  our  land  ;  whether  it  was  not 
the  soul  of  our  jurisprudence,  which  the  efforts  of  man  could  not 
destroy ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  subtile  spirit  which  eluded,  the 
touch.  To  our  minds  the  question  admits  of  an  eas^  solution  ; 
for  if  by  the  common  law  of  England  is  meant  the  ma»ms  of  wis- 
dom and  the  lessons  of  experience,  applicable  alike  to  all  nations, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  their  governments,  we  say  it 
is  the  law  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  will  remain  so,  in  de- 
fiance of  every  attempt  to  change  it ;  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  recognize  the  authority  of  the  sages  of  Mars  Hill,  and 
the  able  compilers  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects.  But,  if  it  be 
asserted  that  the  cumbrous,  unmeaning,  absurd,  and  oppressive 
forms  of  the  courts  of  England,  in  despite  of  our  wishes  and  ex- 
ertions will  still  cling  about  us  with  a  vampire's  grasp— we 
say  they  are  as  easily  dispensed  with  as  the  Grecian  mvthology, 
or  native  superstition,  and  are  as  little  essential  to  me  health 
of  our  judicial  system,  as  the  Koran  or  Code  Napoleon.  But  it  is 
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time  we  should  introduce  the  reader  to  the  ahle  statement  be- 
fore U8. 

In  treating  of  the  characteristics  oT  a  good  le^I  practice, 
the  author  thus  unanswerably  enforces  the  necessity  of  econo- 
my in  time  and  money,  to  promote  the  end  of  justice. 

*\H.  li  skoidd  be  speedy:  That  is,  should  be  socontriyed  m  to 
bring  causes  to  as  early  a  result  as  possible  after  they  are  com- 
menced. Delay  is  eminently  unfavourable  to  the  correct  admiois- 
tratioD  of  the  law,  and  the  justice  of  its  decisions.  Much  of  the 
evidence  rests  solely  in  the  memory  of  witnesses,  and  this  is  every 
day  becoming  more  faint  and  obscure.  Even  honest  and  intelligent 
men,  in  attempting  to  retrace  impressions  almost  effaced  from  tneir 
miods,  are  much  more  liable  to  give  them  a  wrong  colouring,  than 
when  they  are  recent  and  distinct.  Besides,  in  this  world  every 
tbiiig  is  rapidly  changing;  witnesses  die  and  remove,  and  more 
protracted  delays  and  increased  expense  are  necessary  to  remedy 
the  defects  thus  occasioned.  Whatever  a  man  has  a  right  to  obtain 
by  judgment  of  law,  he  has  a  right  to  have  speedily  ;  and  as  life  is 
short,  the  delay  of  justice  is  often  as  injurious  as  the  denial.  De- 
lays necessarily  increase  eipense  ;  and  the  anxiety  of  mind,  and  un- 
settled plans  of  life,  which  result  from  the  protraction  o£  an  important 
law  suit,  are  among  the  heaviest  misfortunes  which  can  befall  a  man. 
They  give  to  the  rich  and  unjust  a  most  iniquitous  advantage  over 
his  poorer  anti^nist,  whose  fortune  he  withholds,  or  whose  rights 
he  has  violated.  No  doubt,  delays  are  often  necessary  to  enable 
tribunals  to  render  justice  ;  but  surely  they  ought  to  be*^confined  to 
die  special  cases  in  which  such  necessity  is  made  to  appear ;  and  all 
causes  ought  not  to  be  delayed  because  time  is  necessai^  to  mature 
some  for  decision.  The  average  period  of  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  issuing  of  a  writ  in  a  cause  tried  in  the  city  of  New-Yoric, 
and  its  final  decision  upon  the  questions  of  law  arising  therein,  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  not  less  than  two  years.  After  this  it  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Errors. 

*  2d.  The  administration  of  justice  should  be  cheap,  I  will  not  deny, 
that  the  check  put  upon  litigation  by  its  expense,  is  sometimes  sa- 
lutary ;  but  this  advantage  is  very  much  outweighed  by  opposing 
considerations.  The  great  expense  of  justice  is,  to  a  poor  man, 
equivalent  to  its  denial.  You  lay  a  burthen  upon  him  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  vrhen  he  has  most  need  of  his  unimpaired  resources — 
when  stru^ling  with  a  wealthy  antagonist,  either  to  retain  or  to  ac- 
quire his  just  rights.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  an  eminent  judge, 
that  it  is  perfectly  Utopian  to  suppose  that  important  controversies 
can  be  carried  on  without  great  expense.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son, all  unnecessary  expenses  ought  to  be  retrenched.  The  una- 
voidable charges  incurred  in  procuring  testimony,  paying  counsel 
and  attorney's  fees,  kc,  are  sufficiently  burthensome,  and  sometimes 
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nuQOiis.  Besides,  as  aH  suits  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
same  form,  the  customary  or  taxable  charges  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  the  same  in  sdits  of  small  as  id  those  of  great  value*  To  give  a 
deQnite  idea  upoa  this  subject,  it  may  oot  be  amiss  to  state,  that  the 
average  expense  of  trying  the  simplest  contested  cause,  (as  for  in- 
stance, an  action  dgainst  the  endorser  of  a  promissory  note,  where 
the  defence  is  want  of  notice,)  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  city*  of 
New- York,  is  not  less  than  ^160,  including  therein  only  the  taxable 
costs  on  both  sid«8.  Tlds  estimate  supposes  the  parties  to  acquiesce 
in  the  verdict  of  4he  jury.  If  a  questioo  of  law  be  raised  for  the  de- 
cinoB  of  the  court,  the  expenses  are  much  increased.  This  is 
surely  unnecessary  ;  ande  ven  these  expenses,  disproportionate  as 
they  seem,  are  much  less  than  they  would  be  if  jurors  and  witness- 
es were  not  compelled  to  afford  their  services  almost  without  com- 
pensation. The  fee  to  each  juror  for  trying  a  cause  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  is  12,  cents  ;  and  a  witness  is  allowed  26  cents  a  day  for 
bis  attendance.  Every  person  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the 
taw,  must  know  that  the  delay  and  expense  of  obtaining  justice  are 
80  great,  as  oAen  to  render  it  expedient  to  abandon  a  justclaim.^ 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  unwieldy 
machinery  6f  the  Practice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  it  may  be  wel? 
to  mention,  that  the  five  judges  assemble  four  times  a  year,  to 
hear  arguments  upon  questions  of  law  ;  which  asserhblies  are 
called  terms ;  they  sit  for  a  fortnight  each  term,  and  it  is  to  this 
period,  thatall  the  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  have  refer- 
ence.To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  that 
longlist  of  fictions  contained  in  our  Practice,  which  has  excited 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  some,  and  the  contempt  and  de- 
rision of  others ;  and  which,  was  it  now  presented  to  us  as  an 
original  propositioUy  would  be  esteemed  an  ofispring  of  the  wild- 
est fanaticism.  With  what  amazement  would  astranger,  ignor- 
ant of  our  systems,  regard  us,  were  we  to  inform  him  that  the 
mode  by  which  an  ordinary  law  suit  is  conducted,  is  by  a 
string  of  fictions  from  the  commencement  to  its  close.  That 
there  is  some  substance  interwoven  with  it,  we.  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  step  in  the  process  that  does  not 
involve  a  fiction  of  some  kind  or  other.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
say,  that  under  this  system  Justice  is  not  administered  :  We  do 
not  believe  the  Union  can  uirnish  a  court  of  more  exemplary 
purity,  thanour  Supreme  Bench,  and  where  the  applicant  for  liis 
rights  is  more^certain  to  obtain  them  ;  but  he  must  be  short- 
sighted indeed,  who  imagines  that  this  efiect  is  produced  by  the 
aid  of  the  forms,  fictions,  and  suppositions,  adopted  in  the  pro- 
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cess  :  No,  rather,  will  we  say,  in  despite  of  this  legal  magnetisni, 
than  in  consoDance  with  it,  isjustice  obtained.  ^M  think  it,"  says 
our  aathor,  *^  a  heavy,  clunisy,  and  expensive  machinery,  doing 
little  good  and  much  evil,  and  that  it  ought,  for  the  greater  part, 
to  be  abolished.  This,  to  many,  will  seem  a  strong  and  startling 
statement,  and  it  behoves  me,  to  support  with  sufficient  evidence, 
what  I  have  advanced  with  so  much  boldness.''  The  very  first 
process  in  a'cause,  viz.  the  Capias^  involves,  at  least  a  dozen  fie- 
stions,  positions,  or  contradictions,  and  the  proceedings  under 
it  are  so  entirely  different  from  its  import,  that  should  the  offi- 
cer undertake  to  obey  it  literally,  he  might  expect  the  severest 
reprimand.  It  supposes  the  precept  to  issue  from  the  court  in 
term,  on  some  day,  in  which  it  must  bear  test  or  date ;  whereas  it 
proceeds  from  the  attorney's  office,  at  any  time  in  vacation. 
^*  It  commands  the  sheriff  to  do  what  is  not  intended,  and  what 
he  has  no  right  to  do,  viz.  to  have  the  body  of  the  defendant 
before  the  judges  of  the  court  at  Utica,'*  New- York,  or  Albany ; 
and  it  involves  a  contradiction, '^  for  a  declaration  in  trespass, 
and  one  uponpromises,  cannot  De  joined  in  the  same  action." 
The  key  to  unravel  this  dark  mystery  lies  in  the  words,  and 
also^  otherwise  called  the  ac-eiiam  clause,  founded  upon  a  fic« 
tion,  which  .the  Court  of  King's  Bench  suffered,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain jurisdiction,  in  defiance  of  a  positive  statute. 
**  But,"  observes  the  author, 

*  There  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  part  of  the  writ  It 
ought  to  contain  the  declaration,  or  at  least  such  a  statement  of  the 
plaintifi^s  claim  as  to  give  to  the  defendant  sufficient  information  of 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  demand  made  against  him.*  The  only 
objection  1  have  ever  heard  to  this  course  is,  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  issue  a  writ  in  haste,  when  there  is  not  time  to  frame  a 
declaration.  But  this  would  be  a  case  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
There  are  few  fugitives  from  justice,  except  in  cases  where  the  de« 
mands  against  them  are  of  so  clear  and  positive  a  character  as  to  ad- 
mit of  an  easy  and  short  statement.  Besides,  there  is  (as  1  shall 
attempt  to  show  hereafter), no  use  in  the  tedious,  verbose,  and  va- 
ried statements  which  are  usually  contained  in  declarations  and  other 
legal  pleadings.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  an  attorney,,  but  tolerably  ex- 
pert at  his  business,  might  draw  a  sufficient  declaration  in  five  mi- 

*  This  might  be  done  by  saying,  "  to  answer  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  non- 
pajrment  of  his  note,"  describing  it ;  or  if  the  suit  was  for  goods  sold  to  the 
amountoffirehundreddoUars,  on  the  first  of  January,  1821,  on  a  credit  of 
•ix  months ;  or,  for  goods  sold  as  per  tlte  account  annexed,  annexii^  to  tl^ 
writ  a  bill  of  thegoodp. 

Vol.  IV.  37 
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Qutefl.    If  a  oecetsity  sbouki  eiitt,  amendments  might  be  allowed, 
upon  equitable  terms,  to  be  imposed  by  the  court 

'  Again  :  if  the  writ  contained  the  declaration,  and  the  declara- 
tion contained,  as  it  ought,  an  explicit  statement  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  the  defendant  would  know  precisely  what  he  was  sued  for  i 
and  for  this  purpose  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  writ  from 
the  sheriff,  the  cl^rk  of  the  coort,  or  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  as  might 
be  most  convenient  for  him.  if  the  demand  be  just,  and  he  is  not 
disposed  to  contest  it,  he  may  safely  be  defaulted,  and  judgment 
would  be  rendered  for  the  amount  claimed,  in  all  cases  of  Uquidated 
and  indisputed  demands,  thereby  dispensing  with  that  relic  of  bar^ 
barism,  the  sheriff's  jury.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  this  mode  injustice 
would  be  done  more  frequently  than  at  present ;  and  if  such  casea 
should  occur,  they  might  be  remedied  by  a  liberal  indulgence  in  set* 
ting  aside  defaults  upon  proper  terms.  Much  more  might  be  said 
upon  this  subject  ;  but  to  avoid  prolixity,  1  shall  only  add,  that  the 
admirers  of  the  present  practice  are  precluded  from  disputing  the 
propriety  of  inserting  the  declaration  in  the  writ,  for  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary, or  at  least  usually  esteemed  so,  to  insert  the  declaration  in 
all  writs  against  corporations. '''^ 

The  foundation  laid  in  fiction,  most  necessarily  support  a 
fictitious  superstracture,  and  accordingly,  every  measure  ema- 
nating from  this  original  process  is  inconeruoas.  The  bail 
bond  is  entirely  unintelligible,  expressing  what  is  not  meant, 
and  requiring  what  is  not  intended;  and  ifany  compulsory  mea- 
sures are  necessary  to  be  taken  thereon,  it  is  by  a  suit  a^ains 
the  officer  who  serves  the  writ,  called  ruling  the  sheriff;  a 
measure  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Next  follow  common  bail 
declarations  de  bene  esse,  warrants  of  attorney,  and  a  numbei 
of  ct  ceteras,  all  of  which  are  unnecessary  and  preposterous^ 
being  derived  wholly  from  imaginative  causes.  Special  bail 
is  a  substantial  document,  but  is  lar  from  expressing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  security,  and  is  technically  construed  to  mean  the 
defendant's  appearance  m  court,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
bail  bond. 

^  <  These  writs  are  called  original  summons.  Notwithstanding  die  insertion 
of  the  declaration  at  full  length  in  the  writ,  our  practice,  following  out  its 
usual  tendency  to  multiplicity  and  repetition,  requires  other  copies  of  the 
declaration  to  be  filed  and  served.  Even  siuce  the  dispensing  with  issue 
rolls,  an  attorney  must  make  out  (including  the  original)  six  copies  of  the 
declaration  against  a  corporation,  besides  the  draft  to  be  retained  by  him, 
\  iz.  one  for  a  precipe  to  file  in  the  Clerk^s  office,  one  for  the  summons  given 
to  the  shcrifi*,  one  to  file  in  the  Clerk^s  office  as  a  declaration,  one  for  the  de- 
fendant's attorney,  one  for  the  Nisi  Prius  record,  and  one  for  the  judgment- 
roll. 
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As  it  would  be  wroDs  to  condemn  a  man  unheard,  so  jadg- 
ment  cannot  be  awarded,  unless  the  defendant  appear  in  court 
to  answer  to  the  charge ;  but,  in  putting  in  execution  such  a 
merciful,  and  we  may  say,  fundamental  principle  of  (he  law, 
numberless  are  the  inconveniences  that  an(»e  from  the  obstinacy 
of  defendants  ;  to  obviate  which,  other  absurd  proceedings  are 
resorted  to — such  as  plaintiff  filing  defendant's  appearance  or 
common  bail,  or  proceeding  against  the  sherifl's  bail,  who  are 
eompelled  to  pay  the  annoutit  claimed,  without  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  When  at  length  the  defendant  is  bfougfaf 
into  court,  the  plaintiff  declares,  or  pretends  to  set  forth  his  com- 
plaint :  now  this  declaration  is  supposed  to  be  presented  to  th^ 
judges  in  session,  and  indeed  both  parties  are  supposed  really 
to  be  present  before  them,  altercating  their  cause,  and  waiting 
their  decision.  Upon  this  declaration,  there  is  entered  in  a 
book  kept  by  the  clerk,  a  rule  to  plead ;  that  is,  a  direction, 
which  the  judges  are  supposed  to  Imve  made,  that  the  defend- 
ant answer  the  complaint.  Numberless  are  these  imaginary 
orders.  Rules  for  body,  roles  to  plead,  rules  for  default,  rules 
for  judgment;  all  of  which  are  matters  of  course,  but  predica- 
ted upon  the  preaomption,  that  every  step  in  the  process  is  spe- 
cially directed  by  the  court. 

*  But,'  ^says  our  author,^  '  without  a  tedious  recapitulation  of 
each  step  m  the  process,  and  making  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  ex- 
amioatioD,  it  will  be  perfectly  obvioos'  to  any  person  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  utility  what- 
ever in  requiring  the  entry  of  ruU$  of  county  or  notice  to  be  given 
6f  such  rules.  A  rule  of  course,  is  one  to  which  a  party  is  entitled 
by  the  invariable  practice  of  the  court,  and  which  he  can  enter  with-^ 
out  application  to  the  court,  of  a  judge.  The  advantage  which  he' 
seeks  to  gain  by  the  rule,  is  one  to  which  he  is  certainly  entided.  li 
k  were  not  such,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  a  rule  grantiog^if 
as  rfceurse.  If  then  he  be,  by  the  practice  of  the  court,  certainly 
entitled  to  the  advantage  sought,  why  not  give  it  without  subjecting 
him  to  the  useless  formality  of  entering  a  rule,  and  giving  notice  ? 
1  shall  state  a  single  fact,  which,  in  my  view,  affords  a  perfect  com- 
mentary upon  this  argument.  In  one  of  the  most  simple  and  comnon 
actions  ever  brought,  viz.  upon  a  merchant's  book  account—the  costs 
of  the  suit,  when  there  is  no  defence,  upon  a  default — are,  upon  the 
average,  at  least  ^36,  where  the  claim  exceeds  j^SdO.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  the  capias  to  include  a  short  but  sufficient  declaration,  and 
this  declaration  to  contain,  either  within  itself,  or  by  a  schedule  or 
account  annexed  to  it,  an  explicit  statement  of  the  amount  claimed, 
judgment  might  be  rendered  for  this  amount  upon  the  defendant's  de- 
ftiult.    The  costs,  in  such  case,  could  not  exceed  $\0  or  J 15,  and 
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the  attorney  would  be  better  paid,  in  proportion  to  bis  labour » than 
be  now  is.  I  tbink  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  writs  ofinqoi* 
ry  are  wbolly  useless  ;  at  least  in  all  ordinary  suits  for  goods  sold,  and 
the  Uke.  There  are  some  cases  where  the  defendant  makes  no  de« 
fence,  and  which  require  the  intervention  of  a  jury ;  for  example* 
in  actions  for  slander,  and  assault  and  battel^.  But  it  would  be  much 
better  in  these  cases  to  have  the  writs  of  inquiry  executed  before 
the  recorder,  or  a  judge  of  the  county  court.' 

The  pleadings  are  a  statement  of  the  complaint  on  the  one 
part,  and  a  reply  to  it  on  the  other,  and  these  are  continued 
under  the  harmonious  names  of  replications,  rejoinders,  sur- 
rejoinders, rebutters,  and  5;ur-rebutters.  It  is  certainly  proper, 
that  the  court  should  be  informed  of  the  charge  and  defence, 
but  it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  these 
pleadings  leave  the  judge  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  merits  of 
the  cause.  The  rule  is,  that  the  parties  must  plead  until  an 
issue  is  produced,  that  is,  an  affirmation  on  one  side,  and  a  ne* 
gation  on  the  other,  the  truth  of  which  allegations  a  jury  is 
summoned  to  ascertain.  But  for  the  most  part  it  happens,  that 
l^oth  the  affirmation  and  neg  ition  are  conveyed  in  general  terms, 
producing  what  is  termed  a  general  issue ;  thus  leaving  the  true 
merits  of  the  cause  to  appear  from  the  testimony.  We  give  a 
single  instance :  the  holder  of  a  promissory  note,  suing  the 
endorser,  wherein  the  defence  is  want  of  notice,  alleges  the  fact 
of  the  note  and  endorsement,  and  avers  an  undertaking  upon 
the  part  of  the  defendant  to  pay.  He  also  combines  in  the 
same  declaration  a  charge  that  the  defendant  is  indebted  to  him 
for  money  lent,  and  also  upon  account  stated.  To  these  asser- 
tions, it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  the  defendant  did  not  under- 
take in  manner  and  form  as  the  plaintiff  declared ;  and  this  is 
called  a  general  issue.  Now  the  only  part  of  this  pleading 
which  is  true,  is  that  a  promissory  note  was  made  and  endorsed 
by  the  defendant ;  the  remaining  parts  of  the  declaration  and 
the  plea,  are  wholly  untrue,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
English  language,  or  if  really  true,  are  made  so  by  implication, 
or  legal  fiction  :  for  upon  the  trial,  the  claim  is  confined  entire* 
ly  to  the  note  exhibited,  which  is  not  then  denied  by  the  de- 
fendant, t^ut  whose  d(  fence  rests  exclusively  upon  the  want  of 
titiiely  notice;  not  a  word,  however,  of  which  appears  in  the 

E leadings.  The  intrinsic  objection  to  this  form  is,  that  a  num- 
cT  of  allegations  are  made  by  the  plaintiff,  different  in  import 
and  character,  by  which  the  mind  of  the  judge  must  be  embar- 
rassed  to  find  out  the  real  cause  of  complaint;  and  a  full  nega- 
tion by  the  defendant  leaves  him  totally  at  a  loss  to  discern  the 
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mtfriU  of  the  cause;  and  yet  it  ib  aD  tDvamble  ralei  that  the 
testimony  must  not  depart  from  the  pleadings.  It  is,  eertainly, 
much  more  easy  to  point  out  the  defect  of  these  forms  of  the 
law,  than  to  find  a  substitute  for  them ;  but  if  the  means  mad^ 
use  of  to  produce  a  certain  result  wholly  fail  in  practice,  why 
continue  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  altogether  sufficient  to  sub- 
mit the  cause  to  the  jury,  upon  a  simple  statement  of  the  ptain^ 
tiff  affixed  to  the  writ,  without  the  tedious  and  unmeaning  forms 
of  pleading?  Special  pleading  either  does  contain,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  contain,  a  more  explicit  exhibition  of  the  true  merits 
of  the  cause;  but  this  measure  involves  so  much  nicety,  and 
exposes  the  party  so  much  to  cavil  and  chicanery,  that  it  is  al- 
ways avoided  if  possible,  unless  by  those  attorneys  who  are 
skilful  in  this  mode  of  managing  a  cause  ;>  and  which  often,^  in 
such  bands,  is  made  use  of  to  ensnare  their  less- adept  or  cun- 
nine  brethren. 

When  the  cause  is  at  issue,  a  paper  is  drawn  up,  called  a  nisi 
prius  record ;  the  nature  and  curious  properties  of  which  we 
shall  exhibit  in  the  language  of  our  author. 

'  When  a  cause  is  at  length  noticed  for  trial,  a  nisi  prius  record  it 
made  up.  This  is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  laborious  preserva- 
tion of  a  cumbrous  and  useless  Torm,  that  I  shall  explain  it  somewhat 
at  large.  In  primitive  times,  all  important  causes  were  probably  de- 
cided by  the  king^  or  at  least  by  the  aula  regia^  (king's  council,)  in 
which  the  king  presided,  and  therefore  to  this  day,  in  England,  the 
sheriff  is  commanded  by  the  capias  to  bring  the  body  of  the  defend- 
ant btfort  the  king  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be  in  England  onthe  rt* 
turn  day  of  the  writ.  As,  however,  the  king  was  not  probably  an  ac- 
complished lawyer,  and  business  multiplied,  it  was,  at  an  early  peri- 
od, transferred  from  his  coun(;il,  which  was  migratory,  to  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  which  grew  out  of  that  council,  and  which  is,  iniact, 
stationary  at  Westminster,  though  it  is  supposed  by  the  forms  of.law 
to  be  wandering  about  the  kingdom,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  aula 
regia.  For  a  considerable  period,  all  causes  in  the  king's  bencli  were 
tried  by  juries  summoned  at  Westminster,  but  as  this  became,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  too  burthensome  to  be  endured,  the  Judges  of  the  king's 
bench  were  sometimes  sent  into  the  country  (at  first  only  once  in  se- 
ven years)  to  try  causes  of  a  particular  description,  and  at  length  all 
causes  were  regularly  tried  in  the  counties  where  the  venue  was  laid. 
But  to  authorize  the  judge  or  commissioner  to  try  the  ciause,  it  was 
supposed  necessary  that  the  court  at  Westminster  should  send  down 
to  him  in  the  country  a  copy  of  the  record  in  the  cause,  and  this  co- 
py is  (or  rather  is  supposed  to  be)  sealed  up  under  the  seal  of  the 
court  at  Westminster.  But  the  forms  still  suppose  the  trial  to  be  bad 
at  Westminster,  and  in  all  the  awards  of  venire,  that  is,  the  directions 
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gi?eo«  or  supposed  to  be  giveo,  by  the  court,  to  the  sheriff,  to  briogf 
a  jorj,  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  bring  a  jarr  there^  uotil  the  record 
if  brought  down  to  the  Attt  Prius  daase.  By  that  clause  it  is  sag« 
gested  that  peradresture  it  may  happeo  that  a  judge  or  commissioDer 
will  come  into  the  county  when  the  venue  is  laid  before  the  term, 
and,  in  such  coie,  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  have  the  jury  before  him. 
By  a  strange  perversity,  or  rather  by  an  unreffecting  inutation  of 
every  thing  which  we  found  established  in  England,  we  have  adopt- 
ed  all  these  idle  and  frivolous  formalities.  By  the  form  of  our  re- 
cords, the  sheriff,  in  a  case  to  be  tried  at  the  city  of  New-  York,  is 
ordered  to  have  a  jury  at  the  term,  or  before  the  full  court,  first  at 
the  city-hall  of  the  city  of  New- York  ;  then  at  the  capitolinthe  city 
of  Albany  ;  then  at  the  academy  in  the  village  of  Utica,  and  so  on 
indefinitely,  until  the  record  is  brought  down  to  the  nisi  prius  clause, 
that  is,  the  clause  which  directs  the  sheriff  to  have  a  jury  to  try  the 
caase  at  Utica,  (or  elsewhere,)  on  the  first  day.  of  the  term  to  be 
there  held,  nisi  priui^  that  is  unleis  before  that  time  the  judges,  or 
some  one  of  them,  should  come  at  a  circuit  or  sittings  to  be  held  at 
the  city  of  New- York,  and  there  try  the  cause.  Now,  the  sheriff 
never  is  in  fact  directed  to  summon  a  jury  at  any  of  the  terms,  which 
are  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deciding  questions  of  law,  and  where 
juries  would  be  wholly  useless.  Still  it  is  necessary  that  the  record 
be  thus  made  up,  and  contain  all  these  fictitious  averments.  These 
awards  of  venire  which  are  inserted  in  the  nisi  prius  record,  are  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  transpires  afler  the 
cause  is  at  issue  or  ready  for  trial,  and  before  it  is  tried.  If  this  pe» 
riod  be  one  year,  which  is  not  uncommon,  there  are  four  of  these 
awards  stating  what  is  not  true — and  the  expense  of  entering  them  in 
the  nisi  prius  and  judgment  records,  is  ^5,04.  It  is  as  true  in  the 
kiw  as  everywhere  else,  that  one  fiction  needs  another  to  support  it, 
and,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  these  superfluous  directions  to  the  she- 
riff as  fast  as  they  are  made,  the  record  constantly  avers  that  the  she- 
riff did  not  send  the  writ  commanding  him  to  have  a  jury  at  Utica, 
he.  '>  nor  did  he  do  any  thing  thereupon^**  wherefore  he  is  command- 
ed '*  as  btfore^^  to  execute  another  like  writ,  whereon  he  does  na- 
ihingy  as  before,  and  so  on.  It  is  indeed  literally  true,  that  the  she^ 
riff  never  did  any  thing  with  all  these  writs,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  because  none  such  ever  were  or  could  have  been  sent  to 
him.  Nevertheless,  the  record  must  be  so  made  up  to  comply  with 
the  venerable  usages  of  our  English  ancestors.  This  record  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  up  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  their  clerk,  and  Xq 
be  sent,  under  their  seal,  to  the  nisi  prius  judge,  not  only  to  autho- 
rize him  to  try  the  cause,  but  to  enable  him  to  ascertain,  with  cer- 
taintv,  what  are  the  matters  in  controversy  between  the  parties ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  sealed  up  (that  is,  closed)  under  the  seal 
of  tlie  court  at  one  of  the  clerk's  offices.     Now  it  does  not,  in  the 
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slightest  degree,  ^uiswer  this  parpoee.  It  is  always  made  itpbyihs 
plaint^s  Qttomeyf  and  the  clerks,  as  matter  of  course,  upon  being 
paid  their  fee,  without  examination,  seal  mm^  nisi  prius  record  which 
IS  offered  to  them.  An  attorney  at  Niagara  is,  therefore,  bound  to 
make  up  this  record  in  his  office  there,  aad  send  it  to  Utica,  to  have 
it  sealed  and  returned  to  him,  before  a  cause  can  be  tried  at  Niagara. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  saves  this  trouble  and  expense  by  slipping  off, 
instead  of  cutting,  the  tape  which  is  attached  to  the  seal,  md  binds 
the  record,  and  which,  upon  future  occasions,  be  can  contrive  to 
make  answer  for  other  records.  If  the  judge  who  tries  the  cause 
is  not  over  scrupulous,  this  does  just  as  well  as  a  fresh  seal.* 

When  these  precious,  imposing,  and  instructive  forms  are 
strictly  complied  with,  and  of  course  the  cause  ready  for  trial, 
a  writ,  called  a  Venire,  is  issued  by  the  attorney,  requiring  the 
sheriff  to  summon  a  jury  to  try  the  caui»e.  Now  the  sheriff 
summons  regularly  a  member  of  jurors,  called  a  pannel,  to  try 
all  the  cau>es  registered  for  that  Sittings  or  Circuit  Court,  with- 
out regard  to  any  particular  ^venire;  and  therefore  this  writ 
becomes  a  mere  useless  form,  except  to  the  sheriff,  who  re- 
ceives for  each  suit  upon  the  list  fifty  cents— being  a  benefit  to 
tiiat  officer  equal  to  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  at  each 
Sittings,  and  yielding  an  income  to  him,  from  this  item  alone, 
of  about  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  seldom  happens, 
however,  that  the  court  tries  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  causes 
upon  the  docket  at  each  Sittings ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  a  new  venire  is  issued  again  and  again,  until  the  cause  ia 
order  becomes  entitled  to  attention*  Other  ceremonies  are 
practised  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  such  as  notice  of  tri* 
al  for  defendant  and  judge,  and  countermand  notice  of  issue  for 
clerk,  and  a  number  of  others,  involving  considerations  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  unintelligiole  to  ordinary  minds. 

After  judgment  comes  Execution,  a  process  which  involves 
abuses  and  inconveniences,  something  more  than  formal. 

*  As  I  have  already  stated,  when  judgment  is  at  length  obtained, 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  te  issue  his  execution.  This  is  done  in  all 
cases  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  though  It  purport$  to  be  issued  by 
the  clerk,  under  the  direction  or  authority  or  the  court.  Any  at- 
torney, therefore,  can,  at  nny  time,  issue  an  execution  against  any 
man,  to  any  amount ;  and  if  he  does  this  in  a  manner  not  authorized 
by  law,  the  only  redress  is  by  application  to  the  court  at  the  next 
term  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  goods  of  the  defendant  may  be  un- 
der seizure,  or  his  body  in  prison.  The  only  reason  for  vesting  so 
tremendous  a  power  in  each  and  every  individual  who  has  obtained 
an  attorney's  license,  is,  because  it  is  so  done  in  England ;  and  the 
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oaly  ground  upon  which  I  have  erer  heard  it  jastified,  is,  that  the 
piaintiff  only  cad  know  what  is  the  amoant  really  dae.  There  cer- 
tainly 18  one  class  of  cases  which  renders  this  apology  somewhat 
plausible «^  so  far  as  respects  those  cases.  Those  cases  are,  where 
the  plaintiff  has  recofered  judgment  for  a  greater  amount  than  is 
really  due  :  as  for  instance,  a  judgment  is  obtained  upon  a  bond  in 
the  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
fire  thousand  dollars  ;  and  perhaps  this  five  thousand  dollars  paya- 
ble in  instalments,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  due.  In  such  a  case 
the  judgment  would  be  absolute  that  the  plaintiff  recover  of  the  de- 
fendant the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  be  left  to  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  to  direct  the  sheriff  what  amount  he  should  levy, 
and  to  issue  the  executions  at  successive  intervals,  as  he  might  be 
entitled  to  them.  The  execution  would,  however,  in  the  body  of  it, 
contain  a  direction  to  levy  the  whole  amount ;  and  the  authority  to 
receive  less  would  only  appear  by  a  minute  made  by  the  plaintiff  or 
bis  attorney  upon  the  back  of  the  execution/ 

We  shall  close  this  narrative,  with  the  catastrophe  of  a  bill  of 
costs— an  instrument,  the  preparation  of  which,  says  the  author, 
**  forms  a  science,  about  which  large  books  are  written ;''  and 
which  the  attorneys  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  can  no  more 
make  out  without  a  precedent,  than  they  can  draft  an  ordinary 
declaration  without  the  forms  of  Chitty  or  Wentwortb. 

<  To  any  man  of  plain  common  sense,  nay,  to  a  man  deeply  vers- 
ed  in  the  principles  of  law,  bnt  unacquainted  with  the  £nglish  prac- 
tice, it  is  an  unfathomable  mystery  ;  and  a  bill  of  costs  would  be  as 
unintelligible  as  an  astrological  projection  of  the  spheres,  excepting 
only,  that  by  adding  up  the  dollars  and  cents,  he  would  know  that  so 
much  money  was  demanded.  All  this  is  unnecessary. — The  steps 
which  are  necessary  in  a  suit,  that  is,  upon  a  rational  mode  of  prac- 
tice, are  few  and  simple,  and  might  itesily  be  set  down  in  plain  £ng» 
lisb  words.' 

The  author  has  annexed,  in  an  appendix,  a  bill  of  costs  of  the 
plaintiff's  attorney,  when  the  verdict  was  taken  by  default,  and 
therefore  vastly  more  moderate  than  is  rendered  in  contested 
cases.  This  bill  includes  sixty-eight  distinct  items,  each  of 
which  is  for  a  service  rendered,  or  supposed  to  be,  and  amounts 
to  fifty  dollars  seventy-two  cents.  Now,  of  these  sixty-eight 
items,  at  least  half  are  for  services  that  were  never  rendered, 
or  if  they  were,  such  as  were  entirely  useless  and  unnecessary. 
Those  that  remain,  may  by  a  little  modification  be  reduced  to 
twelve  or  fifteen,  essential  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit.  Indeed, 
says  the  author,  ^^  in  many  of  the  States,  the  bills  of  cost  do  not 
ordinarily  contain  more  than  five  or  six  items,  and  may  be  easily 
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uiidentood  by  any  man  who  will  toke  the  trouble  to  look  over 
them/' 

It  is  not  oar  intention  to  give  a  history  of  a  law  suit  conduct* 
ed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  particularly  as  we  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  our  last  number ;  indeed,  were  we  to  occupy  ten 
times  the  space  allotted  us,  we  could  only  present  the  skeleton 
of  a  scheme,  upon  which  libraries  have  been  written,  and  where 
the  most  approved  commentary  extant  is  comprised  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  containing  twelve  hundred  pages.  A 
svstemy  which  it  is  supposed  will  employ  three  years  apprentice- 
ship to  acquire  and  apply,  can  indeed  be  but  imperfectly  sha- 
dowed out  in  a  review,  and  we  must  refer,  therefore,  those  who 
wi^h  to  be  better  acquainted  with  this  choice  piece  of  legal  me- 
chanism, to  the  English  books  of  Practice. 

We  cannot  close  our  extracts,  however,  without  bringii^  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader  the  following  judicious,  liberal,  and 
manly  appeal  to  the  candour  and  good  sense  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar. 

*  The  expenses  of  legal  proceediugs  are  eoormoas,  and  ought  to 
be  reduced.  I  am,  however,  an  advocate  for  a  liberal  compensation; 
hut  1  do  not  think  that  useless  or  hurtful  labour  should  be  done, 
merely  that  it  may  be  paid  for.  1  think,  that  the  compensation  for 
necessary  services  might  be  very  much  increased,  consistently  with 
an  immense  saving  to  the  community,  and  ought  to  be  increased  in 
the  event  of  a  reduction  as  to  those  which  are  useless. 

'  It  is  nearly  impossible  that  any  considerable  reform  should  take 
place  in  society  without  much  present  e?il.  £ven  abuses  give  occu- 
pation, and  often  profitable  occupation,  to  very  deserving  persons, 
who  must  therefore  suffer  by  their  reductioo.  It  may  be  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  present  mode  of  practice,  and  whose  numbers  have  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  real  or  expected  emoluments  of  busi- 
ness, would  suffer  by  any  thing  like  a  radical  reform  which  shauld 
very  materially  reduce  the  amount  of  that  emolument ;  and  if  such 
should  be  the  case,  the  suffering  would  perhaps  press  most  severely 
upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  If  such  should  be  the  con- 
aequence,  no  one  would  more  sincerely  regret  indi?iduAl  misfortune, 
than  the  writer  of  this  essay,  even  thoui^  he  might  not  esteem  it  a 
•ufficient  reason  to  induce  the  community  to^ forego  great  and  obvi- 
ous benefits.  There  are  considerations,  however,  which  may  tend 
to  excite  a  doubt  whether  a  reform,  in  the  particulars  proposed, 
would  be  ultimately  injurious  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  is  obvious  that  a  reduction  of  the  expense  of  law  suits,  and 
especially  if  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  the  delay,  would  hav^ 
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an  immeose  effect  to  iocrease  busiaesf*    The  nqmbef  of  persons 
who  are  now  deterred,  bj  these  circumstances,  from  a  legal  enforce** 
moot  of  their  rights,  is  greater  than  any  one  would  at  first  inagine. 
Innomerable  suits  are  thus  silently  preveoted,  and  nerer  heard  of  at 
the  attorney's  office.     If  expenses  were  so  reduced  as  not  to  afford 
a  sufficient  compensation,  there  are  few  clients  who  would  object  to 
allow  a  reasonable  commission  on  collections  in  cases  of  success. 
This  is  a  mode  in  which  men  do  not  object  to  pay  money,  and  is  a 
Tery  common  practice  in  States  where  taxable  costs  are  low.  Taking 
into  consideration  these  sources  of  increased  profit,  and  considering 
that  a  simplification  of  the  practice  would  infinitely  reduce  the  la- 
bour and  anxiety  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whe- 
ther even  the  present  practitioners  would  be  losers  by  reform.     It 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  labour  would  be  reduced  in  a  great- 
er proportion  than  the  emolument.     It  is  easier  to  conduct  ten  cau* 
ses  upon  a  simple  plan,  than  one  according  to  the  English  practice, 
and  it  is  a  truth,  that  in  many  of  the  States,  a  bill  of  costs  of  filO  or 
^15  is  a  better  compensation  to  the  attorney,  in  proportion  to  his 
trouble,  than  ^50  in  the  State  of  New-York.     But,  even  if  the  gen- 
tlemen now  at  the  bar  should  be  sufferers,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  in  consequence  of  this  improrement,  the  evil  would  not  be 
very  permanent.     The  number  of  candidates  for  professional  occu- 
pation will  increase  or  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  amoaot  of  that 
occupation.     If  the  emoluments  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  law 
should  become  great,  the  number  of  candidates  for  these  emolumenti 
would  be  enlarged  in  full  proportion.     In  any  community,  which  is 
not  in  its  mere  infancy,  the  profession  of  the  law  will  be  always  over- 
flowing.   For  this,  there  are  many  reasons,  some  of  which  operate 
more  powerfully  in  this,  than  in  other  countries.     It  is  a  genteel  pro- 
fession ;  it  attracts  public  regard ;  and  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  main 
avenues  to  political  power,  and  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  of- 
fice.   I  believe,  that  the  remark  somewhere  made  by  Adam  Smith, 
that  the  profession  of  the  law  nevei'  wholly  supports  all  its  members, 
is  fully  verified  in  the  United  States,  or,  at  least,  in  those  portions  of 
our  country  where  the  first  luxuriant  crop  of  litigation  has  passed  off 
with  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil.     There  must,  therefore,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
of  lawyers,  who  cdn  obtain  but  a  very  inadequate  support  from  their 
professions  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  such  will  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  profession,  and  would  there* 
fore  be  rather  diminished  than  increased  by  any  circumstance  which 
decreased  the  total  emolument,  and  of  consequence  the  total  number 
of  the  profession.     But  suppose  this  view  of  the  case  to  be  wholly 
erroneous ;  that  a  simplification  of  the  practice  would  decrease  the 
total  amount  of  professional  emolument;  and  that  this  decrease  would 
operate,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  profession ;  a  ques- 
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tion  would  then  arifle  whether  the  iDterests  of  the  legal  profieMion 
should  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  whole  commuDity.  What  should 
we  say  to  a  combinatioD  among  the  faculty  of  physic  to  oppose  an 
improTement  which  was  designed  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  disease, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  their  interests  ?  Is  any 
malady  much  greater  than  expensive  and  ill-regulated  litigation  V 

We  have  omitted  altogether  to  touch  upon  the  action  of 
ejectment,  dower,  writ  of  right,  &c.  each  of  which  comprehends 
a  separate  and  distinct  plan,  and  to  which  we  are  not  in  the 
least  introduced  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  which  go* 
vem  the  parties  in  personal  actions.  We  cannot  better  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  the  action  of  ejectment,  than  in  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone :  **  This  new  method  entirely  de- 
pends upon  a  string  of  legal  fictions :  no  actual  bar  is  made,  no 
actual  entry  by  the  plaintiff,  no  actual  ouster  by  the  defendant, 
but  all  are  merely  ideal,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  the  title/' 
In  regard  to  this  action,  the  author  also  makes  this  general  re- 
mark, 

^  The  title  to  real  estate  is  tried  by  the  action  of  ejectment,  where 
the  proceedings  are  complicated  and  fictitious  to  a  ludicrous  degree* 
and  where,  in  fact,  nothing  is  finally  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  except  that  one  party  is  ordered  to  pay  the  costs/ 

The  writ  of  right  is  an  action  of  extreme  intricacy,  and  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  used :  but  there  is  one  case,  we  think,  in  which 
it  is  indispensable ;  created  so  by  our  statute  of  limitations, 
which  bars  the  action  of  dectment  after  twenty  years  adverse 
possession,  and  the  writ  of  right  after  twenty-five  years. 

Manifold  are  the  injuries  that  arise  from  the  present  system : 
In  the  first  place^  it  is  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  and  of  cotkrse  exposes  them  to  vexation  and 
difficulty.  Whatever  may  be  the  machinery  made  use  of  to  deprive 
others  of  their  rights,  and  which  possesses  an  intricacy  impene- 
trable to  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it,  is  to  such  little  else 
in  principle  than  an  inquisition,  whose  functions  are  performed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  eye,  or  the  hearing  of  the  pub- 
lic ear  :  Different,  indeed,  is  the  operation  of  our  legal  forms, 
and  different  is  the  result  to  which  they  lead ;  but  for  such  A 
difference  are  we  indebted,  not  to  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
forms  themselves,  but  to  the  habits  of  the  community,  and  the 
facility  with  which  we  find  advocates  in  the  attorneys  of  the 
court  to  protect  us  from  oppression.    "  I  recollect  one  instance 
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in  particular,  (says  the  author,)  when  the  execution  was  the 
first  and  only  proceeding  in  the  cause,  and  the  excuse  render-* 
ed  by  the  attorney  was.  (hat  the  defendant  was  a  bad  man,  and 
he  did  not  know  any  other  way  to  secure  the  money*'*  What 
can  so  readily  protect  the  community  from  a  repetition  of  such 
an  outrage,  or  from  outrages  to  which  other  branches  of  the 
same  complicated  system  may  ^ive  occasion,  as  a  Practice,  sim- 
pie  and  uninvolved,  adapted  ahke  to  the  learned  and  unlearned, 
and  (o  the  comprehension  of  which  a  man  of  plain  common 
tense  is  fully  adequate. 

Secondly  :  Three  years  apprenticeship  is  required  by  rule  of 
Court,  to  entitle  a  man  to  perform  the  office  ofattorney;and  in 
case  the  candidate  has  not  passed  through  the  forms  or  sub- 
stance of  a  collegiate  education,  a  six  years  preparation  is  di- 
rec  ted  We  do  not  know  that  the  subject  requires  a  dicipiine 
of  the  intellect  for  so  long  a  period ;  but  if  an  acquaintance  widi 
a  useless  mystery  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  period  than  a 
year,  it  is  a  full  objection  to  it.  There  is  another  objection 
to  the  present  practice,  to  our  comprehension,  infinitely  more 
serious,  which  is,  that  its  study  contracts  and  narrows  the  mind, 
infuses  a  disposition  to  chicane  and  trick,  and  militates  a^inst 
the  usual  objects  of  intellectual  acquisitions  which  are  designed 
to  liberalize  the  ideas,  and  elevate  the  character* 

Thirdly  •*  The  time  exhausted  in  attending  to  these  unmeaning 
and  insignificant  ceremonies,  would  be  indeed  appalling,  were 
it  hot  that  our  habits  have  in  some  degree  reconciled  us  to  its 
waste ;  suitors  in  particular,  in  their  zeal  for  justice  and  ar- 
dour of  its  pursuit,  seldom  taking  note  of  it  ^'  but  by  its  loss," 
or  until  they  have  worked  their  way  so  far  into  the  mire  of  the 
law  as  to  prevent  their  receding.  <In  actions  where  no  defence 
is  made,  a  judgment  cannot  be  obtained  under  six  months  ;  and 
in  simple  causes,  which  are  contested,  a  period  of  from  nine 
months  to  a  year,  is  the  shortest  in  which  these  forms  can  be  com- 
plied with.  If,  however,  the  whole  f  )rms  of  the  law  are 
pursued,  which  may  be  induced  by  defendant's  obstinacy,  plain- 
tifi'5  dilatoriness,  the  complication  of  the  subject,  or,  we 
•may  add,  by  the  management  of  a  faithless  attorney,  it  will  ab- 
sorb a  period  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years*  In  this  esti- 
mate we  take  no  note  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  a  multiplicity 
of  business  bef(»re  the  court,  and  the  want  of  labourers  todes-r 
patch  it ;  the  useless  ceremonies  of  which  we  are  now  complain- 
ing, have  enough  sin  of  their  own  to  answer  for,  without  im- 
puting to  them  what  is  chargeable  to  an  imperfect  arrangement 
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of  the  jadidary  department  Neither  do  we  have  reference  to 
the  cases  in  which  a  suit  is  remoyed  from  the  Common  Pleas 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  from  thence  to  the  Court  of  Errors  ^ 
of  which  cases  we  cannot  limit  the  duration.  We  cannot  bet- 
ter exhibit  the  futility  of  these  forms,  than  by  comparing  then^ 
with  the  proceedings  in  other  states* 

The  practice  of  the  courts  of  common  law  in  Massachusetftl' 
is  wholly  free  from  the  heavy  and  embarrassing  forms  of  the 
Englisb'praetice.  Their  proceedings  are  characterised  by  no 
involution,  or  evolution,  fiction,  or  mystery,  but  are  simple  and 
direct :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  suit  is  terminated 
in  a  month,  if  no  appeal  be  made,  and  in  six  months,  if  referred 
for  farther  adjudication  :  the  taxable  costs  do  not  exceed  six  or 
ten  dollars  in  the  first  case,  and  forty  dollars  in  the  second,  inde* 
pendent  of  compensation  to  witnesses ;  who  are  allowed  there 
one  dollar  a  day  for  their  attendance  at  court,  and  who,  with  up, 
receive  nothing.  It  would  be  idle  in  the  extreme,  to  suppose 
that  justice  is  not  administered  with  as  much  infallibility  in 
Massachusetts,  as  it  is  with  us. 

But,  the  greatest  evil  arising  from  this  system,  is  in  the  costs 
of  suit,  which  will  average  nearly  200  dollars  in  each  cause,  es- 
timating the  taxable  costs  ofthepiaintifi's  and  defendant's  at- 
torney, (the  action  being  commenced  and  terminated  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  amount  exceeding  250  dollars.)  It  is 
evident,  that  justice  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ordina- 
ry  persons,  and  the  means  thus  furnished  to  one  class  of  the 
community  to  harrass  and  perplex  the  other,  induced  many  to 
submit  to  injury,  rather  than  seek  redress  by  measures  so  ap- 

flailing.  It  IS  true,  that  litigation  is  thus  restrained,  and  dif- 
erences  are  someiiuies  amicably  compromised,  which  would 
otherwise  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  law ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  much  more  importance  is  attached  to  this  as  an  ar**^ 
gument,  than  it  merits ;  for  defendants,  availing  themselves  of  the 
embarrassment  which  now  attends  the  conduct  of  a  suit,  are  of- 
ten uuyielding  and  refractory.  We  trust,  however,  there  is  no 
one  in  this  community  who  would,  at  the  expense  of  justice, 
desire  to  repress  suits  at  law,  and  we  therefore  will  not  dwell 
upon  an  argument,  which  however  referrible  to  the  state  of 
manners  and  h<ibits  of  the  people  of  Turkey  or  China,  can  have 
but  little  application  to  us.  Speedy  and  certain  punishment 
is  the  best  security  against  the  commission  of  crime  ;  so  the 
administration  of  summary  juf^tice  in  civil  cases  tends  most  pow- 
erfully to  make  men  honourable  in  their  dealings,  cautious  in 
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their  intercourse  williothers,  more  upright  in  their  iutentionSjand 
prompt  in  rendering  satisfaction  for  injuries  inflicted.  We  have 
instances  at  hand,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposition ;  which, 
as  they  might  be  considered  to  savour  of  personality,  we  shall 
at  present  omit  to  cite. 

We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  this  pamphlet  is  written.  The  reasoning  is  direct  and 
forcible,  and  the  sentiment  employed,  wholly  devested  of  trifling 
and  ofseverity,  Theauthorseemssincerelydesirous  of  reforming 
the  present  practice  of  the  law,  which  has  become  an  intolera- 
ble grievance  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  lawyer,  puts 
his  candour  and  disinterestedness  beyond  suspicion.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  essay  will  meet  with  many  opponents  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar ;  some  will  feel  and  express  their  in- 
dignation, because  they  conceive  their  interests  to  be  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  present  system ;  others  will  feel  regret, 
because  truth  is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times ;  and  others  again, 
will  seriously  question  the  necessity,  or  practicability  of  any 
reform  :  but  we  know  there  are  in  this  community  profession- 
al men,  of  as  enlightened  and  liberal  minds  as  adorn  any  couii- 
try,  whose  talents  and  integrity  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  secondary  or  inferior  considerations,  who  will  approve  both 
the  reasoning  and  the  motives  of  our  author.  But,  however 
problematicaT  may  be  the  immediate  reception  of  this  pam- 
phlet, one  thing  is  clear  and  certain,  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  pageantry  of  the  English  Prac- 
tice will  be  banished  from  our  land,  and  ranked  with  blue 
laws,  and  prosecutions  for  witchcraft,  as  among  the  delusions  of 
the  age.     We  fervently  pray  that  this  period  be  not  far  distant. 


Art.  in.  La  Pr&fezia  di  Dante  di  Lord  Byrofij  tradotta  in  ier'- 
za  rima  da  L.  Da  Pontb.  Seconda  edizione  con  note  ed  ag- 
giunte  di  varie  poesie  originali.  pp.  100.  Nuova  Jorca,  1823. 

Lord  Btbon  calls  his  Prophecy  of  Dante  a  metrical  experi- 
ment. We  believe  it  to  be  something  more  serious — a  political 
experiment  He  has  ever  shown  himself  the  eloquent  defender 
of  the  rights  of  subjects,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  oflegi" 
iimaie  tyranny  ;  and  indeed  it  is  to  that  inspiration  which  liberty 
lends  to  her  advocates,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  hb  Lordship's  Muse.    Of  late  years,  a  willing  resi- 
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dent  of  Italy,  ^^  the  dime  of  verdant  fields  and  son-lit  skies,'^  and 
a  passionate  admirer  af  her  language  and  her  literature,  he  must 
have  felt  a  sendment  of  deep  regret,  ariung  almost  to  indigna- 
tion, that  a  country  so  fair,  should  not  be  Iree ;  that  a  people  of 
warm  hearts  and  lively  affections — a  people  who  have  given 
abundant  proofs  of  powerAil  genius  and  brilliant  imagination, 
should  be  obliged  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  disgraceful  yoke  of 
a  foreign  master.  It  is  highly  probable,  then,  ihat  Liord  Byron 
wrote  the  Prophecy  of  Dante^  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  ex- 
lending  or  confirming  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  ^now  establish- 
ed beyond  his  own  csq>acity  to  destroy  it^)  as  with  the  hope  of 
rousing  these 

Sods  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 

Those  who  overthrew  proud  Xerxes, 

to  a  flense  of  the  injuries  of  dieir  oppressors,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  capabilities.  Toexpress,  at  once,  his  admiration  of  that 
various  talent,  which  has  made  Italy  the  nursery  of  the  arts,  the 
birth  place  of  heroes,  and  the  sanctuary  of  saints,  and  the  de- 
testation of  that  barbarous  policy,  which  haslefl  her  nothing  but 
her  literature,  the  noble  author  has  adopted  a  fiction,  suggested 
by  the  Cassandra  of  Lycopfaron,  and  the  Nereus  of  Horace. 
Dante,  the  great  parent  of  Tuscan  song,  is  made  to  prophesy  the 
future  literary  gfory,  and  political  degradation  of  his  country. 
No  one  could,  with  more  propriety,  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose,  than  the  poet  sire  ofhaly;and  no  one  was  better 

ruified  to  be  the  representative  of  the  banished  Ghibelline, 
n  he  who  had  sung  so  wdl  the  wanderings  of '^  self-exiled  Ha- 
rold.'^ Of  the  manner  m  which  Lord  Byron  has  done  his  part, 
it  is  needless  now  to  speak.  The  "  Prophecy  of  Dante"  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  written  with  all  the  spint  and  energy  which 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  demanded ;  full  of  the  fire  and  fervour 
of  the  Tuscan  bard,  with  much  of  his  rugged  sublimity,  and 
earnest  eloquence.  But,  to  fulfil  the  object  of  its  production,  a 
translation  was  indispensable  ;  and  to  represent  faithfully,  in  ano- 
ther language,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  original,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  was  no  easy  task.  We  believe,  however,  his 
Lordship  will  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  that  his 
Poem  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator  so  amply  quali- 
fied to  do  him  justice.  Beside  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  of  his  own-  country,  and  a  knowledge  of  our  language, 
quite  sufficient  to  reach  the  highest  flights  of  bis  author,  he  brings 
with  himi  as  an  additional  earnest  of  his  success,  poetical  repnta- 
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doD  already  &inly  estaUi&hecL*  To  those  who  are  acoUafaile<r 
wiA  the  language  of  the  translation,  a  single  perusal  will  be  suf-* 
ficient  to  riiow,  that  the  confidence  arising  from  such  assurances, 
has  not  been  misplaced.  The  whole  poem  is  rendered  with  great 
fideUfjr,  under  the  additional  difficulty  of  breaking  down  the  in- 
terminable periods  of  the  ori^al,  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
laws  of  the  Italian  terza  Hma.  In  diis  respect,  the  translation  is 
certainly  free  from  a  defect  winch  is  fairly  chargeable  upon  the 
miginal.  As  the  pleasure  fHuch  rhyme  affcM^  arises  mmi  th^ 
gratification  of  the  ear,  in  accustomed  and  anticipated  returns  of 
sitnilar  sound,  and  as  the  rh}rmes  of  this  metre  succeed  each 
other  m  an  order  unusual  to  mere  English  readers,  the  gratifica- 
tion derivable  from  this  source  is,  for  this  reason  alone,  very 
much  diminished ;  but  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
frequent  violation  of  that  essential  law  of  the  terza  rtmo,  that  the 
sense  shall  be  complete  at  the  termination  of  every  terzinaA  It 
is  true  that  rhynie  b,  after  all,  an  ornament  of  inferior  con- 
se<pience ;  yet^  as  the  measure  which  Lord  Byron  has  adopt- 
ed was  intended  as  a  specimen  of  the  terza  rima^  or  at  least,  an 
attempt  to  introduce  somethmg  like  it  into  English  poetry,  we 
jnay  be  permitted  to  complain  that  he  has  defeated  his  own  in- 
tentions ;  for  the-  specimen  of  this  exotic  is  as  imperfect  as  the 
attempt  to  naturalize  it  is  unpromising.  The  translator  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  demolish  the  cumbrous  structure  of  Lord 
ByrouMS  verse,  and  to  form  the  fragments  to  a  proper  site  and 
sinpe.  Under  this  necessity  of  reducing  the  wild  and  irregular 
curvetting  of  his  Lordship's  Pegasus  to  the  systematic  rules  of  the 

^  Hub  gentleman,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  extensive  diffusion  of 
the  helP  idioma  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  Uteratnre  and 
fiterary  history  of  Italy,  is  weU  known  to  Italian  scholars  here,  and  in  Europe, 
as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  admired  operas  of  the  present  day.  Of  these> 
thapriooipal  are.  La  Cosa  Kara,  LeNozse  di  Figaro,  L'Arbore  di  Diana,  Assur 
re  iXhtuoBy  II  Don  Giovanni,  La  Meiope,  La  Proserpina,  L^Amor  Frater- 
tto,  and  La  Scuola  de*  Maritati.  Besides  these  operas,  which  have  heen  repeat- 
edlv  represented  on  most  of  the  European  Theatres,  for  the  last  30  years, 
with  undiminished  applause,  he  has  written  a  tragedy  entitled  Mezenzio,  a 
Canzone  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  of  which  Mathias  (the 
author  of  Pursuits  of  Literature),  has  spoken  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  poems,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
Ritccotte  of  Italian  poetry.  We  anticipate  a  more  detailed  account  of  his 
writings,  together  with  much  interesting  information  respecting  his  literary 
cotemporaries,  from  his  own  biography,  which  we  understand  is  now  pre- 
paring for  publication. 

f  This  law,  although  occasionally  transgressed  bythe  author  of  the  Corn- 
media,  is  invariably  observed  by  Petrarch,  in  his  Triof\fif  and  by  Monti,  ia 
his  celebrated  Cantioh 
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manigCj  combiDed  with  the  oridinary  difficulties  of  tmnslation,  it 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  translator  would 
have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  much  beauty  of  expression,  and 
purity  of  diction  ;  but  his  long  and  intimate  fiuniHari^  with  the 
master-poets  of  Italy,  has  enabled  him  to  preserve  a  style  and  lan- 
guage uniformly  justified  by  their  authority,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
translation  the  air  and  aspect  of  originality.  Without  entering^ 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  work,  we  cannot  help  sub- 
joining a  brief  notice  of  such  passages  as  forced  themselves  more 
particularly  on  our  attention.  These  extracts  may  serve  to  sub- 
stantiate the  opinions  we  have  advanced ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  our  Italian  readers  as  have 
not  yet  obtained  the  translation. 

The  first  Canto,  and  indeed  we  may  safely  say  the  same  of  the 
whole,  is  remarkable  for  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  sense  of  the 
original  :  the  language  is  uniformly  pure  and  classical,  the 
rhymes  easy  and  natund,  and  nowhere  betraying  the  restraints 
of  translation.  The  Apostrophe  to  Beatrice,  is  particularly  beau* 
tifiiU 

O  Beatrice  la  cui  dolce  salma 

Ud  freddo  marmo  copre,  e  poca  Terra, 
Angel  del  nuovo  amor  ch'ardea  quest'  alma ; 

Ineffabile  amor,  unico  id  Terra ; 

Ben  mia  ventara  fu  che  il  tuo  bel  yiso 
Vidi  tra  lor  ch'il  cerchio  ultimo  serra ; 

Che  in  traccia  ancor  andrei  del  caro  riso, 
Qual  la  Colomba  che  dall'  area  uscia, 
Che  senz'  esso  imperfetto  e  il  paradise. 

L'essenza  de*  pensier,  la  vita  mia 

Fosti  al  mio  decim'  anno,  e  amore  intesi 
Pria  ch'io  sapessi  il  nome  suo  che  sia. 

E  in  onest  'occhi  sfavilla  ancor  che  offesi 
Dair  esilio,  da'  turbini,  dagli  anni, 
Dal  pianto  che  da  te,  non  d'  altri  appresi.'^      p.  10. 

*  Oh  Beatrice  !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
So  iong  hath  prest,  and  the  cold  marhle  stone, 

Thou  sole  pore  seraph  of  my  earliest  love. 

Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone. 
That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 

And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 

That  without  which  rx^y  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove^ 
Had  wander'd  still  in  searth  of,  nor  her  feet 

Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 

My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete. 
Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 

Vol.  IV,  39 
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*^  The  eloqnent  and  angry  compIiBunt  of  tbe  ingratkude  and  un- 
kindness  of  Florence,  is  translated  with  great  spirit  and  trothi 
Tbe  following  extract,  in  particular,  is  remarkable  for  the  ele* 
vation  of  the  style,  and  the  harmoniouB  flow  of  the  versification. 

*  S^mbra  graa  Dio,  le  imngini  foneste  ! 

Vendica  to  i  miei  torti,  atttrra  gli  empi  2 

Cada  8H  quelli  toa  sferza  celeste* 
Sii  tu  mio  scudo,  tu  che  io  altri  tempi 
c  In  riscbi,  in  pene,  in  citia  guaste,  in  campo, 

Ed  in  miile  da  me  sofierti  scempj 
Per  Fiorenza,  ma  inyan,  fosti  mio  scampo  ; 

Appello  a  te,  ch*in  tuo  sablime  regno 

Vidi,  senza  perire  al  vivo  lampo. 
Appello  a  teche  mi  rendesti  d^no 

Di  veder  quel  ch*  avvolto  in  fragil  scorza 

Non  vide  pria  vivendo  amano  iogegno. 
Con  qual  grave zza  ahime,  con  quanta  forza 

Par  che  nn  senso  di  terra  a  me  ritomi, 

Che  i  bassi  affetti  e  passion  rinforsa.> 
Le  notii  »pavent08e,  i  lunghi  gioroi, 

1  pal  pit  i  del  cor  alia  rivista 

Di  dieci  Instri  di  sang^e  e  di  scomi, 
£  i  ppcbi  anoi  aspettati  d'  una  trista 

Vita,  men  aspra  sol  per  la  costanza 

Cbe  dall  usode'  mali  un'  alma  acquista. 
Suir  ermo  scoglio  ove  doq  vien  speranza 

Gran  tempo  stetti,  e  piu  non  guardo  vele 

Che  i  scogli  orrendi  ban  d'  evitar  baldaoza.'*    p.  16* 

Tbou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  kaew  tbe  name  of  love,  and  bright 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes^  now  ovenvrought 
With  the  worlds  war,  and  yean  and  banishment, 

And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught  BraoN. 

*  ' —  Great  God! 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  I  yield 

My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 
Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me,— be  my  shield  I 

As  tbou  hast  been  in  peril,  aiKl  in  pain, 

In  turbulent  cities,  ai^  the  tented  field — 
In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 

For  Flcn«nce.*-^I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee  ! 

Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in^tby  loftiest  reign. 
Even  in  that  glorious  visioii,  which  to  see 

And  live  was  never  granted  until  now, 

And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 
Alas !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  back. 
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^  The  condttctiiig  stansas  are  very  little  inferior  to  the  oripoal, 
and  terminate  with  a  very  ingenious  imitation  Qf  the  last  verse  of 
the  weU  known  Sonnet, 

*  Vidi  r  Italia  col  crin  spano  iacolto.* 

The  translation  of  the  second  Canto,  contatning-Dante's  proud 
eulogium  of  that  exquisite  language,  of  which  he  may  be  justly 
called  the  creator,  followed  by  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  fu- 
ture condition  of  Italy,  and  concluding  with  a  magnificent  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  is  extremely  well  sustamed 
throughout.  The  following  fine  passage  preserves  all  the  sub- 
limity  of  the  original. 

'  Veggio  or  ch'  il  ?elQ  e  del  futuro  infraato. 

Da  EterDita,  cod  tetro  ondeggiamento 

Infinite  innalzarst  ei^  di  piauto. 
Quasi  onde  in  mar  prima  che  iafurj  il  vento  : 

F^ime  stanoo  le  nubi,  il  turbo  lace, 

£  di  sua  Creazioo  sente  il  momeotQ 
II  tremuoto  neir  utero  ove  giace,^ 

£d  il  caos  di  lagrime  e  di  duolo  : 

Tutti  disponsi  a  torti  gloria  e  pac^. 
Gli  elementi  or  tranquilli  aspettan  solo 

La  tremeoda  parola,  J^oUe  Fia ; 

£d  UD  !tepolcro  diverra  il  tuo  suolo.'*  p.  24. 

The  third  and  fourth  cantos,  though  perhaps  not  quite  equal 
to  the  two  first,  are  not  such  as  to  induce  us  to  change  die  opi^ 

Corroeive  passioDS,  feeliDgfs  dull  and  ]ow« 
The  hearts  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 

Long  day,  and  dreary  night;  the  retroipect 

Of  half  a  century  bloody  aiid  black, 
And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 

Hoary  and  bopelesa,  bnt  less  hard  to  bear, 

For  I  hare  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreckM 
On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair 

To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 

Which  shuns  that  reef  so  honible  and  bare.        Btbon. 

^  Wo!  wo!  fhereilofcotiungoentiines 

Is  rent,— 41  thousand  years  ^ich  yet  supine 
Lie  like  tiie  ocean  waves  ere  winds  strise. 

Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation. 

Float  from  eternity  into  these  e^ee ; 
The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  stiU  keep  their  station, 

The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  tbewomb, 

The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 
But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
^  The  elements  await  bnt  for  the  word, 

<« Let  there  be diurkness!"  and  thou ^prow^  a  tomb! 
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nioa  we  have  given  of  the  whole.  They  contain  many  passages 
written  in  the  best  style  of  translation.  In  translating  the  pro* 
phet's  annunciation  of  the  coming  of  the  bard  who  was  to  sing  the 
delivery  of  Sion,  the  very  language  of  Tasso  has  been  employed 
with  great  propriety,  and  much  ingenuity. 

*  L^  altro,  di  tempra  tenera  e  amorosa, 

Cantera  it  Capitan,  cantera  Farme, 

£  di  Genisalem  1'  opra  pietosa. 
Caotera  de'  CristiaDi  in  mestro  carme 

II  saogue  sparso,  o?e  il  sao  sparse  il  Santo^ 

Perchc  di  Die  lo  sdegno  si  disarme. 
Sua  nobil  arpa  di  Sionoe  il  canto 

Ravvivera  tra  i  salci  del  Giordano* 

£  il  fier  conOitto  ed  11  trtonfo  santo 
Del  Pio,  del  Forte,  a  cut  1'  inferno  invalid 

*'  Opporsi  o«5  nel  glorio80  acqnisto, 

**  £  molto  opro  col  senno  e  con  la  mano 
Finche  il  ressillo  inalber5  di  Cristo,    . 

La  ve'  il  suo  sangoe  imporpor5  la  croce, 

Fia  subbietto  al  suo  canto  alto  roa  tristo.**      p.  4^. 

No  one  certainlv  would  have  imagined,  that  the  seven  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  third  canto,  were  written  by  one  who  had 
long  passed  his  grand  climacteric. 

*La  cima  verso  il  ciel  P  alpe  nevosa 

PiQ  che  yulcan  fiammiruttante  innalza, 

Cbe  vibra  luce  in  nera  gola  ascosa. 
Talor  per  poco  queir  adusia  balza 

Tra  gli  orror  brilla  di  terribil  notte  ; 

Ma  poi  qael  foco  al  tartaro  ribalza  ; 
Al  Tartaro  che  alberga  entro  a  sue  grotte.'t      p.  48. 

*  Tlie  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 

Shall  poar  his  soul  out  o'er  Jemsalem ; 
He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 

Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high  harp 

Shall  by  the  willow  over  Jordan^  flood, 
Bevive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 

Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 

And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 
Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 

The  red-cross  banners  where  Uie  first  red  Cross 

Was  crimsonM  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 
Shall  be  his  sacred  argument.  Braoir. 

f  The  Alp^  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 
Than  the  volcano^  fierce  eruptive  crest. 

Whose  splendour  from  the  black  ab^'ss  is  flung. 

While  tbe  sGorchM  mountain,  frqm  whoee  burning  breast 
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Oar  readers  w31  easily  pardon  oiv^  extract  more,  in  which  the 
translator  appears  to  be  inspired  with  all  a  nadve^s  honest  enthu-^ 
siasm,  and  pardonable  pride. 

^  Tra  il  fier  clangor  de*  marziali  sdegoi, 
£  il  rimbombar  degli  elmi  e  delle  spade 
Nell'  eti  ch'  annunziai  fia  che  ancor  regni 

Lace  d'  incomparabilo  beltade. 
E  qual  cedro  in  deserto  torreggiante, 
Mentre  in  duel  gemeran  1'  altre  contrade, 

II  genio  di  mia  Patria  trionfante 
£  tempo  e  tirannia  fia  che  disarmi, 
In  ogoi  ramo  sue  bello  e  fragrante. 

I  re,  cessando  i  ludi  aspri  delP  amii« 
Di  su^er  sangue  cesseran  per  poco, 
Sforzati  d'  ammirar  le  tele  e  i  marmi. 

£  quel  che  terra  e  ciel  volgon  ia  gioco, 
Sentiranno  il  peter  d'  una  bellezza 
Che  misero  altre  volte  a  ferro  e  foco.'  *  p.  54. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  translation  of  so  dif- 
ficult an  author  as  Lord  Byron,  labourinf^  under  the  additional 
restraints  we  have  already  alluded  to,  exact  fidelity  could  always 
be  maintained.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  translator  has  re- 
sorted to  occasional  departures  from  the  meaning  of  the  original ; 
and  here  and  there,  has  omitted  something  of  his  author's,  or 
added  something  of  his  own.  An  enumeration  of  the  instances 
in  which  this  has  been  done,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme exactness  of  the  rest 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung, 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells.  Braoir. 

*  Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms, 

'The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 

Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 
Calamity  the  nations  with  distress. 

The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 

A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 
Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 

Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar. 

Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 
Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 

Wean*d  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  tnm  and  gaze 

On  canvass  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 
-ill  beauty  upon  earth,  compelled  to  praise. 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy.         Btjion. 
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Canto  L  v.  12.  ^  th^io  fiwngmkAo  rnnf^co  ;'  not  in  die  original : 
probaMy  inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

V.  87.  ^  the  mindthatiffoi  temptation  proof  ;*  translated 
simply,  U  itnno* 

V.  104.  *from  MiniunutU  manhf  ondittedin  the 
translation. 

Canto  n.  V.  105.  *  Stranier  giendardo  a  te  non  giunse  {tncora.^ 
In  the  original,  '  never  shall  advancBj'*  which  is  far  more  compre^ 
bensive  and  expressive. 
V.  123.Eng. 

*  but  alone  she  will  not  war^ 
Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthj^  of  his  birth 
Id  a  soil  where  the  mothers  briog  forth  men.' 

This  passage  is  unaccountably  omitted  in  the  translation. 

Canto  III.  V.  17.  *  llfumo  detta  martire  Italia^'*  instead  of  the 
50un(I  of  Italy's  lamentation,  as  in  the  original,  b  compared  to  the 
*  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind.' 

V.  20.  *  U  piu  veraee ;'  instead  of  U  piu  umile. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  boMest  license  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
woi^  '  We  must,  however,  admit,  that  the  expression  humblest  iff 
ihvsonsj  seems  but  ill  accordant  with  the  high  and  confident  tone 
of  proud  indignation  which  Dante  always  assumes,  when  h^ 
speaks  of  his  own  powers,  or  Florence's  ingratitude. 

V.  46.  *  Chiarioer  senno^  per  dottrina  sAianV  This 
is  hardly  a  fair  translation  or 

*  the  wise, 
The  gay,  the  learned,  the  geueroos,  and  the  brave.' 

v«  58.  '  Costui  forse  gia  nacque.^  Dante  does  not 
say  that  this  ^  mortal  Saviour'  is  perhaps  already  bom,  but  thai 
he  may  be  bom  at  some  future  time. 

V*  101.  A  remarkable  passage,  containing  a  curious 
aUusion  to  a  well  known  anecdote  in  the  life  of  Dem^thenes,  is 
here  omitted. 

V.  138.  We  doubt  whether  any  authority  for  this 
ellipsis  o(cheoT%l  quale,  can  be  produced  from  the  Tesii  at  lingua* 
Che  molto  oprdy  would  certainly  be  better. 

V.  174. 

*  benche  il  suo  Principe  de'  vati 

Com'  aquila  sugli  altri  1'  ali  spanda.' 

This  is  a  beautiful  imitation  of  Dante ;  but  here  entirely  gratui- 
jtous,  for  the  original  says,  simply, 

*  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty.' 
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Canto  ni.  V.  188.  Not  in  tbe  Engfish. 

Canto  IV.  V.  3.  ^ptrthfmce  the  M.^    An  important  omission. 
V.  ea  80.  ia2.  Added  by  tiie  translator. 
Y.  139.  *  In  do  che  nasct  da  deUtto  e  morU?    We 
are  here  hardly  remuKkd  of  the  obvious  alhision  in  die  En^sh, 
to  Mihon's  Allegory  of  Sin  and  Deadi 

Many  of  these  alterations  might,  no  doubt,  be  defended  on  va- 
rious grounds.  Some  appear  to  have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
preserve  the  smoothness  and  harmony  of  the  versification ;  others 
lo  explain  some  obscurity  in  the  ideas,  or  some  ambiguity  in  the 
language  of  the  original. 

The  best  evidence,  that  the  translator  did  not  undertake  his  dif- 
ficult task  without  a  competent  and  critical  knowledge  of  our 
own  language,  is  the  fact,  that  after  the  strictest  examination,  we 
have  been  able  to  find  but  one  single  instance  in  which  he  has  mis- 
conceived the  meaning  of  his  author ;  an  author  too,  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  subtlety  of  his  speculations,  the  originality  and 
profoundness  of  his  reflections,  and  the  frequent  intricacy,  and 
occasional  obscurity,  of  his  style.  This  occurs.  Canto  L  v.  148. 
of  tbe  English,  where  the  translator  has  evidenUy  supposed  that 
the  sense  was  complete  at  the  end  of  the  147th  verse,  and  that  the 
two  succeeding  lines  were  interrogative,  not  remarking  that  '*  Did 
not  my  verse  embalm,"  is  equivsJent  to,  '^  Unless  my  verse  em- 
balmed,'' &c. 

The  great  beauty  of  the  translation  of  a  part  of  the  fourth  Can- 
to of  Childe  Harold,  (the  apostrophe  to  Ocean,^  makes  us  regret 
that  it  is  only  a  part ;  a  regret,  which  we  hope  will  be  removed  by 
the  translation  of  the  entire  poem.  The  poetical  part  of  tlie 
translator's  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  afibrds  ample  proofi  of  his 
powers  in  original  composition.  Of  the  two  vefslons,  one  in  La- 
tin elegiac  verse  by  the  author,  the  other  in  English  by  his 
daughter,  we  can  hardly  say  which  we  prefer;  for  the  terseness 
and  classic  propriety  of  the  one,  seem  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
by  the  tender  and  melancholy  eloquence  of  the  other. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  congratulating  our  readers  on 
Ais  accession  to  our  literary  stock;  for  if  the  honour  of  a  success- 
ful poem  belongs  in  part  to  tbe  place  of  its  nativity,  we  may  be 
surely  permitted  to  indulge  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  pleasure,  a't 
so  novel  an  occurrence  in  the  annaU  of  our  literature,  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  of  an  Italian  poem  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  Liord  Byron  will  be  at  once 

g*atified,  and  surprised  to  find,  that  America  has  produced  what 
urope  could  not  furnish,  an  adequate  translation  of  his  own  ex- 
quisite poetry. 
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Art.  IV.  EkmeiUs  of  the  PkUosopky  of  the  BummMmi.    By 
DuGALD  Stewart,  Professor,  be.  Edinburgh.* 

[f  the  two  sexes  now  stood  upon  an  equality  in  point  of 
education,  the  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Stewart's  work  aboundst 
concerning  the  importance  of  education  in  general,  considered 
as  the  means  of  developing  the  human  faculties  and  bringing 
tht'm  to  perfection,  would  in  the  same  deeree  affect  the  male 
and  female  part  of  society.  For  no  one  wiii  deny,  that  if  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  be  by  ignorance  the  degraded  slave  '  of  the  Ahc- 
^  tuating  caprices  and  fashions  of  the  times,  to  be  haunted  by 

*  the  causeless  fears,  and  groundless  apprehensions  of  the  vul- 

*  ^r— '  it  is  as  much  so  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other :  or  if  it  is  a 
blessing  which  an  enlightened  education  can  bestow,  to  conduct 
us  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  our  nature— it  is  a  blessing 
to  each  of  the  sexes  alike.  But  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
all  remarks  on  the  importance  of  education  in  general,  have  a 
more  interesting  relation  to  the  female  sex  than  to  the  other  ; 
because  they  have  hitherto  been  the  neglected  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

What  our  author  observes,  concerning  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying endeavours,  to  improve  ^  wherea  deficiency  is  most  to  be 
apprehended,':]:  is  doubtless  a  correct  principle,  both  as  it  regards 
individuals  and  communities.     Every  good  parent,  in  looking 

*  The  following?  article  was  drawn  up  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  derived 
from  the  arguments  and  principles  advanced  on  the  examination  of  a  class  of 
female  pupils,  in  the  study  of  Stewarts  Philosophy  of  the  mind,  at  the  celebra- 
ted Feoaale  Institution,  then  of  Waterford,now  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  A  petition 
was  pending  before  tiie  legislature  of  New-York,  which  had  been  addressed 
to  them  two  winters  before,  to  obtain  their  patronage  for  the  plan  of  female 
education,  sometimes  alluded  to  in  this  Article.  The  examination  was  de- 
signed for  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  that  body,  then  in  ses- 
sjoQ,  who  attended.  The  learned  and  accomplished  Principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion, Mrs.  Willard,  had  instructed  her  pupils  in  the  grounds  of  her  conviction 
ofthe  justice  of  the  claims  she  had  urged  in  behalf  of  their  sex,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  make  those  principles  so  comprehended,  as  far  as  consisted  with  the  line 
of  their  studies,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  aid  her,  if  she  lived,  or  revive 
and  perpetuate  her  spirit,  if  she  died. 

The  writer  of  the  article  remarks,  "  that  some  explanation  of  tliis  sort 
seems  necessary,  that  the  reader  may  not  expect  to  find  a  critique  on  Stew- 
art ;  that  he  may  not  be  sui'prised,  should  no  other  work,  however  much  in 
point  be  alluded  to  ;  and  that  he  may  not  be  disappointed  if  he  find  some 
things  imperfeotly  explained,  it  being  supposed  that  those  for  whom  the  es- 
say was  written  previously  understood  them.'' 

f  See  more  particularly  the  introduction,  second  part,  section  2. 

I  Sec  the  introduction,  second  part* 
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'ground  upon  bis  children,  to  consider  where  his  next  appropria* 
lion  for  the  means  of  education  should  fall,  (granting  education 
to  be  of  equal  importance  to  all,)  would  make  it  bis  chief  in- 
quiry, which  had  been  most  neglected  ;  and  we  look  forward 
with  anxious  hope,  in  the  expectation  that  this  principle  will 
toon  be  acknowledged,  not  xm\y  by  parents,  but  by  the  guar-^ 
dians  of  states,  in  the  distribution  of  public  funds  for  education. 

1.  In  no  part  of  his  woric  does  Mr.  Stewart  express  himself 
with  more  earnestness  and  confidence,  than  in  stating  the  in* 
fluence  of  early  impressions  and  associations  on  the  character 
and  happiness  of  man.*  It  is  surprising,  that  a  philosopher  of 
his  acuteness  should  have  failed  to  perceive  and  remark  the 
{Peculiar  bearing  which  diis  truth  has  on  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating the  female  mind  ;  for  it  is  chiefly  by  that  sex,  in  the 
character  of  mothers,  that  these  imprei^sions  and  associations 
are  given  ;  and  they  become  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child,  before  he  is  placed  under  the  care  of  learned  male 
instructors* 

Our  author  remarks  concerning  errors  early  received,  which 
he  elsewhere  calls,  *'  prejudices  of  the  nurseir,'*  that '  in  the 

*  present  state  of  society,  the  prejudices  which  we  imbibe  in 
'  early  life  are  so  various,  and  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
'belief  we  entertain  of  the  most  sacred  and  important  truths, 
*'that  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  philosopher  must  necessarily 
«  be  devoted,  not  so  much  to  the  acquiring  of  new  knowledge, 
'as  to  unlearn  the  errors  to  which  he  had  been  taug;ht  to  give 

*  an  implicit  assent,  before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection.'  If 
so  numerous  and  so  pernicious  are  the  prejudices  of  the  nurse- 
ry,  how  obvious  the  inference  that  we  should  seek  to  devest  it 
of  such  errors,  by  enlightening  that  sex  who  preside  over  it 
Some  of  Mr.  Stewart's  most  striking  observations  on  the  im* 
portance  of  early  impressions  and  associations^  are  these :  ^By 
'  for  the  greater  part  of  opinions  on  which  we  act  in  life,  are 
'  not  the  result  of  our  own  investigations,  but  are  adopted  im- 
'  plicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth,  upon  the  authority  of  otiiers.' 
'  When  a  child  hears,  either  a  speculative  absurdity,  or  an  er* 

*  roneous  principle  of  action,  recommended  and  enforced  daily 
'  by  the  same  voice  which  just  conveyed  to  it  those  simple  an4 
'  sublime  lessons  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  congenial  to 
'  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  future  life,  it  should 
'  find  It  so  difficult  to  eradicate  prejudices  which  have  twined 

*  Ibid,  also  the  chapter  on  the  %BBociattMiof  ideat. 
Tot.  IV.  49 
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*  their  roots  with  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  human 
'  frame  ?'    ^  Such,  and  so  permanent  are  the  efiects  of  first  im- 

*  pressions  upon  the  character,  that  although  a  philosopher  maj 
'  succeed  by  perseverance,  in  freeing  his  reason  from  the  pre- 

*  judices  with  which  it  was  entangled,  they  will  still  retain  some 
^  hold  of  his  imagination,  and  his  affections ;  and  therefore,  how- 
^  ewer  enlightened  his  understanding  may  be  in  bis  hours  of  re- 
'  flection,  his  philosophical  opinions  will  frequently  lose  their  in- 

*  fluence  over  his  mind  in  those  very  situatioos  in  which  their 

*  practical  assistance  is  most  required.  How  different  would 
'  the  case  be,  if  education  were  conducted,  from  the  beginning, 
^  with  judgment  ?  Were  the  same  pains  taken  to  impress  truth 
^  on  the  mind  in  early  infancy,  that  are  often  taken  to  inculcate 
^  error,  the  great  principles  of  our  conduct  would  not  only  be 
'  juster  than  they  are,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which 

*  tiiey  would  receive  from  the  imagination  and  the  heart  traie- 

*  ed  to  conspire  with  them  in  the  same  direction,  they  would 
^  render  us  happier  in  ourselves,  and  would  influence  our  prac- 

*  tice  more  powerfully  and  more  habitually.' 

Thus,  we  see,  that  the  business  of  improving  the  child,  should 
be  begun  by  instructing  the  mother*  If  she  be  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  the  mind,  she  will  not  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
those  impressions  which  she  makes  upon  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dreni  or  if  she  be,  how  can  she  teach  them  truth,  unless  she 
has  been  taught  it  herself?  How  guard  them  from  prejudice, 
when  her  own  -mind  is  the  seat  of  error  ?  how  give  them  cor- 
rect impressions  and  philosophical  associations,  when  her  own 
are  the  reverse  ? 

2.  From  various  operations  of  the  mind,  as  unfolded  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  we  may  perceive  that  many  of  the  intellectual  defects 
ascribed  to  the  female  sex,  are  such  as  may  be  looked  for  from 
their  present  educaiion  and  pursuits ;  and  con|&quently,  may  be 
expected  to  vanish,  if  such  a  system  of  education  as  would  lead 
to  a  proper  arrangement  of  their  occupations,  could  be  adopted^ 

*  There  are  two  opposite  extremes,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,*  ♦  into 
^which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  du- 
^  ties  of  active  life.  The  one  arises  from  habits  of  abstraction, 
^  and  generalization  carried  to  excess :  the  other  from  a  mi- 
^  nute,  exclusive,  and  unenlightened  attention  to  the  objects  and 
^  events  which  happen  to  fell  under  their  actual  experience.  In 

*  a  perfect  system  of  education,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 

*  Chapter  on  abstraction,  section  7. 
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*  against  both  extremes ;  and  to  unite  habits  of  abstraction  with 
'  habits  of  business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to  con- 

*  sider  things  either  in  general  or  in  delftil,  as  the  occasion  may 
<  require/  Whichever  of  these  habits  maj  happen  to  gain  an  un- 
due ascendancy  over  the  mind,  itwiH  produce  a  character  limit- 
ed in  its  powers,  and  fitted  onty.  for  particular  exertions.  In  a 
character  rendered  defective  by  a  continued  attention  to  par- 
ticulars, ^  the  understanding  becomes  minute  and  circumscribed 
'*  in  its  timid  exertions,  and  formed  for  servile  imitation.'  Mr. 
Stewart  considers  this  defect  as  almost,  or  wholly  incurable* 
The  education  and  pursuits  of  women  are  such  as  to  confine 
almost  all  of  them  to  *  an  exclusive  and  unenlightened  attention 
'  to  the  objects  which  fall  under  their  actual  experience  ;' 
and  hence  they  are  seldom  led  to  consider  things  in  their  ge- 
neral relations.  It  will  follow  from  Mr.  Stewart's  premises,  (hat 
their  understandings  will  be  minute  and  circumscribed ;  and 
that  this  defect  of  character,  oqce  fixed,  must  remain  unal- 
tered. 

To  almost  every  art  practised  by  the  male  sex,  there  is  a 
corresponding  science.  There  are  sciences  of  navigation, 
agriculture,  mechanics,  and  government.  Hence,  men  in  their 
ordinary  occupations  have  an  opportunity  ^  to  mingle  habits  of 
abstraction  with  habits  of  business.'  But  the  case  is  different 
with  women.  One  generation  after  another  go  on,  not  only 
contracting  their  understandings  by  a  continued  attention  to 
petty  details,  but  misapplying  their  exertions  ^in  acquiring 
practical  skill  by  their  own  trials,'  undirected  by  any  gener- 
al comprehensive  views,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them. 

If  the  general  objection  to  theories  should  here  arise,  that 
they  induce  habits  of  speculation,  and  thus  unfit  the  individual 
for  practice,  we  again  appeal  to  Mr.  Stewart.  In  the  passage 
to  be  quoted,  concessions  are  made  to  which  we  readily  agree, 
while  we  contend  that  the  preponderance  is  exactly  with  that 
scale  in  which  he  has  placed  it,  and  as  much  so  with  regard  to 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  women,  as  with  those  of  men. 
^  *  In  managing  die  little  details  of  some  subaltern  employment, 

*  in  which  all  that  is  required  is  a  knowledge  of  forms,  and 
'  a  disposition  to  observe  them,  the  want  of  a  systematical 
'  genius,  is  an  important  advantage ;  because  this  want  ren« 
^  ders  the  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of  habitS)  and  allows 
^  the  train  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itself  perfectly  to  the 

*  daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  situation.    But  if  in  this 

^  Chapter  on  memory,  sections^ 
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f  respect,  aien  of  no  general  principles  have  an  advantage  over 
'  the  philosopher,  they  fall  greatly  below  him  in  another  point 

*  of  view ;  inasmuch  as  all  Uie  information  they  possess  most 
'  necessarily  be  limited  by  their  own  proper  experience  ;  where- 
^  as,  the  philosopher  who  is  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing 
*'  to  .general  principles,  is  not  only  enabled  by  means  of  these 
'  to  arrange  the  facts  which  experience  has  taught  him^  but^ 

*  by  reasoning  from  his  principles  synthetically,  has  it  often  in 
^  his  power  to  determine  facts,  a  priori.  Which  be  has  no  oppor- 

*  tunity  of  ascertaining  by  observation. 

^  It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the  in- 
'  tellectual  defects  of  the  philosopher  are  of  a  much  more  cor- 
'  rigible  nature,  than  those  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.  If  the 
'  former  is  thrown  by  accident  into  a  scene  of  business,  more 
'  time  will  perhaps  be  necessary  Co  qualify  him  for  it,  than 
^  would  be  necessary  for  the  generality  of  mankind ;  but  time 
^  and  experience  will  infallibly,  sooner  or  later,  familiarize  hif 
^  mind  completely  with  his  situation.  A  capacity  for  system 
'  and  for  philosophical  arrangement,  unless  it  has  been  careful* 
^  ly  cultivated  in  earty  life,  is  an  acquisition  which  can  scarcely 

*  ever  be  made  afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  the  defects  which  I 
'  have  already  mentioned,  as  connected  with  early  and  con- 

*  stant  hrfbits  of  business,  adopted  from  imitation,  and  undirect- 
'  ed  by  theory,  may,  when  once  these  habits  are  confirmed,  be 

*  pronounced  to  be  incurable.' 

The  notion  of  forming  theories  on  the  business  of  females, 
has  been,  by  some,  considered  visionary.  But  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  show  its  practicability,  than  our  au thorns  definition  of 
a  theory.  *'  The  rules  of  an  art,"  says  he,*  "  are  merely  a  col- 
lection of  general  observations,  suggested  by  long  experience, 
with  respect  to  the  most  compendious  and  effectual  means  of 
performing  every  different  step  of  the  process  which  the  art 
involves."  A  quotation  from  our  author's  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  importance  of  theories,  will  show  how  much  women  have 
been  sufferers,  from  being  destitute  of  them,  in  tBeir  peculiar 
province.  ^'  In  consequence  of  such  rules,"  be  adds,  ^^  the  art- 
ist is  enabled  to  command  the  same  success  in  all  his  opera- 
tions, for  which  the  unskilled  workman  must  trust  to  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances ;  the  misapplication,  too,  of  the 
labour  of  one  race,  is  saved  to  the  next,  and  the  acquisition  of 
practical  address  is  facilitated,  by  confining  its  exertions  in.on^ 
direction.'' 

*  IntroductioD,  part  11.  sec  % 
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If  further  proof  be  needed  of  Ibe  practicability  and  importance 
of  sach  theories,  suppose  we  suggest  an  attempt,  to  reduce  to  a 
system,  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  sex  in  regulatlne  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  families.  We  will  take  the  word  Housewifery, 
which,  in  our  apprehension,  comes  nearer  than  any  other  to 
what  we  would  express ;  and  in  the  first  place,  aa  is  common  in 
other  sciences,  we  will  show  what  ideas  we  intend  to  annex  to 
the  term.  Housewifery  teaches  properly  to  superintend,  or 
perform,  all  those  operations  which  are  necessary  to  the  well* 
ordering  of  the  internal  concerns  of  a  family.  It  teaches  the 
best  method  of  preserving  and  preparing  food,  as  regards  eco- 
nomy, health,  and  gratification  of  the  appetite.  It  requires  the 
keeping  in  a  state  of  neatness  and  order^  the  rooms,  furniture, 
and  clothes,  for  the  use  of  a  family ;  and  also  the  governing  and 
managing  a  household,  so  that  the  subordinate  agents  shall 
know  their  proper  place  and  business,  that  thus  every  thing  may 
be  done  in  season,  without  bustle  and  confusion. 

From  the  very  attempt  at  a  definition,  we  perceive  a  wide 
untri>dden  field  laid  open  before  us.  New  applications  of  ex* 
tensive  sciences,  are  needed  to  complete  the  plan  of  wbich  we 
but  imperfectly  sketch  the  outline.  To  chemistry  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  we  must  look  for  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
preparing  and  preserving  food :  to  physiolc^,  for  the  effects 
of  its  different  kinds  in  the  nourishment,  the  growth,  or  de- 
cay of  the  human  animal ;  and,  to  morals  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  for  rules  of  duty  and  prudence,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  human  beings,  whose  energies  it  falls  within  their  pro« 
▼ince  to  direct.  If  *  every  science  is  to  be  estimated  by  iu 
tendency  to  promote  human  happiness,'  how  few  are  there  so 
important,  as  would  be  a  science  of  Housewifery  ? 

If  0uch  theories  were  completed,  and  made  the  subjects  of 
study  for  female  youth,  that  sex  would  have  all  the  advantage 
which  Mr.  Stewart  ascribes  to  rules,  in  their  effects  to  assist 

{>ractical  operations ;  and  they  would  also  be  enabled  in  future 
ife  to  expand  their  understandings,  and  by  mingling  ^  habits  of 
abstraction  with  habits  of  business,'  to  eiiect  that  combination 
of  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill,  which,  according 
to  our  author,  shows  *  the  intellectual  power  of  man  in  its  full 

Serfection,  and  fits  him  to  conduct,  with  a  masterly  band,  the 
etails  of  ordinary  business,  and  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
nntried  diffictilties  of  new  and  hazardous  situations.^* 

*  Chapter  IV,  sec  % 
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An  inquiry  here  naturally  arises,  if  it  is  thus  possible  to  hare 
such  tfieoriesy  and  if  they  are  thus  useful,  why  have  they  not 
heretofore  existed  ?  Women  have  not  been  sufficiently  enlist- 
ened  to  frame  them  ;  and  men  have  probably  been  too  much 
interested  in  their  own  concerna^  to  perceive  that  such  wens 
wanted,  or  to  supply  the  want,  if  it  was  perceived*  Almost  all 
improvements  in  education,  inchidtn^  learned  treatises  for  pu* 

tiils,  have  been  made  by  teachers.  It  is  a  fact  which  throws 
igfat  upon  this  subject,  that  almost  ail  the  works  which  are  stu«> 
died  as  class  books  in  the  higher  seminaries,  are  the  productions 
of  professors  of  universities ;  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh ;  and  not  less' than  ten  gentlemen  who 
were  cotemporary  instructors  with  him  in  that  university,  have 
written  books  which  are  studied  in  our  colleges.  Instructors  of 
universities  have  each  their  separate  departments  of  science 
allotted  them ;  they  have  libraries  to  which  they  can  resort  for 
all  the  information  which  their  predecessors  have  collected  on 
the  particular  branch  of  each,  and  they  have  leisure  to  combine 
and  arrange  new  systems  of  their  own,  when,  in  the  dischai^e  of 
their  daily  functions,  they  are  led  to  perceive  their  necessity. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  females,  without  funds 
to  support  instructors  in  the  separate  branches,  without  perma- 
nent institutions,  could  not  have  effected  the  same  purposes. 
If  Mr.  Stewart  had  been  himself  obliged  to  teach,  in  addition  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  ethics,  penmanship,  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  of  criticism,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  bo- 
tany, he  would  not  have  found  time  to  make  those  researches, 
which  have  enriched  that  science  to  which  his  attention  was 
particularly  directed;  or  however  valuable  his  thoughts,  he 
could  not  have  found  leisure  to  commit  them  to  writing. 

3.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  of  Dr.  Reid,. 
which  is  quoted  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  improvements 
in  the  science  of  the  mmd  are  more  to  be  expected  from  en- 
'lightening  the  female  sex,  than  from  any  other  source.  *^  If 
we  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all  that  hath  pass- 
ed in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  beginning  of  life  and  sensa- 
tion, till  it  grew  up  to  the  use  of  reason ;  how  its  infant  faculties 
began  to  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the 
various  notions,  opinion?,  and  sentiments  which  we  find  in  our- 
selves, when  we  come  to  be  oapable  of  reflection  ;  this  would 
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be  a  treasure  of  natural  history,  which  would  probablj  give  more 
light  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  the  systems  of  philoso- 
phers about  them,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.'^  Thai 
such  a  history  of  the  mind  of  a  child  snould  ever  be  formed,  is 
doubtless  impracticable.  The  nearest  possible  approach  to  it 
would  be  the  journal  of  a  mother,  who  should  note  down  every 
hex  which  she  should  observe  in  the  life  of  her  child,  that  tend- 
ed to  elucidate  any  doubtful  point,  or  suegest  any  new  princi* 
pie,  with  regard  to  die  operations  of  the  n^man  intellect  But 
in  order  to  make  such  observations  with  advantage  to  tbe  sci- 
ence, she  must  previously  have  a  correct  view  of  its  present 
state.  She  must  know  what  points  are  doubtful  and  wnat  are 
its  desiderata.  But  this  presupposes  a  mind  already  cultivated ; 
for  a  female  could  not  step  at  once  from  absolute  ignorance  to 
tbe  requisite  knowledge  of  a  science  so  abstruse.* 

All  Mr*  Stewart^s  reasonings  to  prove  a  gradual  -iMbelio- 
ration  in  the  condition  of  tbe  human  species,  have  an  ithportant 
relation  to  the  subject  of  female  education  :  for  ^e  founds  his 
hopes  of  such  improvement  on  an  expectation  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge.  From  two  circumstances  already  noticed,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  step  could  now  be  taken  to  advance  the  interests  of 
science  so  much,  as  that  of  improving  the  education  of  females. 
First,  because  they  have  hitherto  been  the  neglected  part  of 
community ;  and  secondly,  because  the  information  they  receive 
will  be  the  more  certainly  and  the  more  profitably  communicated 
to  tbe  rising  generation,  by  impressions  and  associations  fixed 
in  their  minds  at  that  period  of  life,  when,  as  it  is  most  danger- 
ous to  receive  error,  so  it  is  most  advantageous  to  be  imbued 
with  truth* 

If  objections  should  arise  to  a  system  for  improving  female 
education,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  Mr.  Stewart  has  furnished 
us  with  means  to  refute  them.  He  shows,f  that  the  wise  and 
benevolent  statesman  should  consider  what  ought  to  be,  rather 
than  what  has  been,  or  what  is ;  that  he  will  find  it  far  less  safe 
to  reason  from  the  past  or  present  institutions  of  a  world,  which 

*  From  the  remsrics  under  this  and  the  preceding  head,  we  see  how  much 
SkBftistance  the  female  part  of  society,  with  sufficient  cultivation,  might  afioni 
towards  hringing  some  of  the  most  useful  sciences  to  perfection ;  and  that 
while  moving  in  their  own  peculiar  8phere.^Said  a  lady,  somewhat  humour- 
ously to  a  gentleman,  ^*  You  speak  of  the  march  of  human  improvement — 
let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  human  in^rovement  will  never  march  rapidly  while  it 
goes  on  one  leg.^ 

f  See  Chapter  on  Abstraction — The  use  and  abuse  ef  general  priaciplet 
in  politics. 
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if  perpetually  changing,  than  to  draw  his  inferences,  from  what 
have  ever  been  the  ground  ofour  conclusions,  on  the  importance 
of  improving  female  education,  *  the  known  and  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  human  constitution/ 

In  considering  the  bearing  of  female  improTemenI  on  the  ad* 
Tancemeot  of  society  towai^  its  perfection,  I  have  lately  been 
much  struck  with  the  situation  of  women,  as  being  pecuUarly 
&vourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  morality.  Woman  is 
not  forced  into  a  communion  with  others,  from  which  she  is  un- 
der the  necessity  of  taking  the  taint  of  any  vice ;  and  it  is  her 
own  fault  if  she  be  not  '  unspotted  from  the  world.'  Her  family 
being  her  field  of  action,  she  has  too  many  objects  of  affection  to 
suffer  her  sympathies  to  waste  from  disuse,  and  too  few  to  have 
them  lose  their  strength  by  dilution.  Protected,  she  has  no  pro* 
vocation  to  indulgef  in  vindictive  passions ;  provided  for,  she  is 
not  tempted  to  avarice ;  ineligible  to  office,  she  is  not  open  to 
the  seductions  of  ambition.  Thus  on  the  one  band,  shield- 
ed hy  her  situation  from  temptations  to  vice,  she  is  on  the 
other,  allured  by  it  to  virtue.  Would  she  secure  her  influence 
over  her  husband,  she  must  be  virtuous ;  for  man,  even  when 
himself  degraded  by  vice,  bows  before  purity  enshrined  in  a  fe- 
male form.  Would  she  have  her  house  well  regulated,  she  must 
set  the  example  of  economy,  sobriety,  and  order  :  would  she 
w^sh  her  children  to  become  all  that  is  noble  and  praiseworthy, 
she  must  herself  lead  the  way  to  excellence.  We  have  before 
&een,  that  this  situation,  though  more  favourable  than  that  of 
men  to  the  culture  of  the  heart,  is  not  equally  so  to  that  of  the 
understanding.  But  virtue  (^  for  mere  good  nature,^  says  die 
poet,  *'  is  a  fool')  owes  to  vigour  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  all 
her  effective  energies.  If  then  the  situation  of  woman  in  socie- 
ty is  so  favourable  to  the  finishing  a  fine  character,  where 
tliere  is  the  frame  of  a  cultivated  intellect  to  begin  with,  but 
ao,  unfavourable  to  the  fumishine  that  frame,  how  important 
a  care  is  it  to  parents  and  to  legislators  to  see  that  it  is  obtained 
in  early  youth. 

Ours  id  a  government  of  public  opinion ;  and  while  this  is  pure 
at  the  fountain,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  In  this  respect,  what 
might  not  a  race  of  enlightened  women  effect  ?  It  is  true,  their 
inmicnce  would  be  chiefly  felt  through  the  medium  of  their  bro- 
thers, their  husbands,  and  their  sons  :  but,  their  situation  lead- 
ing them  to  greater  purity  of  character,  that  influence  would 
diffuse  itself  by  the  sinceritv  and  warmth  of  their  benevolence^ 
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and  patriotism.  There  is  manj  a  man  among  us,  who  would 
blush  to  have  his  wife  know  all  the  meanness  to  which  he  hag 
stooped  in  political  life  ;  and  who  would  have  gone  to  greater 
lengths  in  the  career  of  degeneracy,  had  he  not  respected  tiie 
purer  spirit  which  dwelt  in  her  eye.  The  young  politician  of  our 
country  generally  sets  out — where  it  might  be  ezpected  that  en-* 
lightened  women  would  continue— -wim  pure  wishes  for  th« 
good  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  :  but  he  finds  himself,  on  en- 
tering into  active  life,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  throwing 
away  his  exertions  by  acting  alone,  or  of  selecting  between  two 
selfish  parties,  that  which  he  shall  judge  the  least  corrupt  Am* 
bition,  too,  id  in  his  path,  to  tempt  him  to  seek  for  his  country's 
honours,  rather  tiian  her  prosperity.  Rivalships  commence* 
Perhaps  tiie  wants  of  a  rising  family  urge  him  on,  till  in  his  ea- 
gerness for  office,  he  becomes  not  only  corrupted,  but  a  corrupt- 
er of  others.  He  makes  light  of  buying  and  selling  the  con* 
sciences  of  men,  and  at  len^,  unwilling  to  believe  in  a  virtue 
superior  to  his  own,  he  learns  to  regard  patriotism  and  the  rights 
of  man,  as  nothing  more  than  words,  with  which  he  may  sway 
tiie  multitude  to  his  selfish  pui^oses. 

In  the  wild  uproar  of  our  political  elements,  there  is  danger 
that  the  fire  of  ireedom  may  become  extinguished.     This  dan- 

Ssr  will  be  less,  the  more  tiiere  are,  among  its  guardians,  of 
ose  who  have  not  selfish  projects  of  their  own  to  make  them 
forget  the  importance  of  preserving  it.  Enlighten  the  lemale 
mind  to  understand  its  value,  and  here,  as  prefigured  by  a  cus- 
tom of  ancient  Rome,  women,  with  purity  of  aevotion,  shall 
watch  this  holy  flame,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  virtue,  and 
preserve  it  from  extinction. 

But  there  are  those  who  have  their  honest  fears,  that  if  the 
intellectual  power  in  the  female  sex  were  fully  developed  by 
education^  women  would  be  inclined  to  quittheir  present  sphere, 
and  intrude  themselves  into  that  of  men.  This  is  an  argument* 
however,  which  liberal  minded  men  do  not  like  to  urse, 
because,  to  say  to  women,  ^  however  great  to  vou,  may  be 
the  blessing  of  a  cultivated  understanding,  you  shall  not  pos- 
sess it,  lest  you  should  become  less  subservient  to  us,'  is  to  use 
the  very  langua^  with  which  tyranny  is  ever  ready  to  check 
the  march  of  mind :  still  they  believe,  what  we  are  not  dispo^ 
sed  to  deny,  that  if  woman  should  lose  her  sense  of  dependency 
on  man,  society  would  be  deprived  of  its  sweetest  charm  9— and 
thfiTf  fear  that  she  mi^bt* 

To  prove   that  this    apprehension    is    groundless,   let  us 

Vol.  IV.  41 
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again  resort  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  and  here  we  tnnst^ 
in  some  instances,  aesert  our  guide.  The  passions  form  a  de- 
partment of  this.8cience,in  which  Mr.  Stewart's  work  is  deficient; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  we  must  state  opinions 
respecting  these,  formed  not  from  books,  but  from  observations 
in  numerous  instances,  continued  for  many  years.  In  these 
remarks,  we  would  be  anderstood  to  speak  of  that  race  of  man- 
kind only,  from  which  our  observations  have  been  drawn.  The 
diiierent  races  of  men  seem  to  us  to  have  possessed  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  in  different  degrees ;  hence  what  is  generally  true  with 
regard  to  one  race,  may  be  false  with  respect  to  another.  Be- 
sides, we  think  the  progress  of  truth  has  heretofore  been  impe- 
ded, by  phiiosopbers  giving  too  much  weight  to  accounts  of  tlie 
manners  of  remote  ages,  or  distant  climes. 

Mr.  Stewart  considers  it  proved  by  the  French  economists, 
that  the  social  order  is,  in  its  most  material  respects,  the  result  of 
the  wisdom  of  nature.  That  this  is  the  case  in  the  assignment 
of  iheir  distinct  occupations  to  the  different  sexes,  appears  from 
considering,  that  although  the  civil  law  has  never  interfered,  yet 
the  more  society  improves,  the  more  invariably  do  we  find  the 
management  of  the  housiehold,  and  the  care  of  the  children,  al- 
lotted to  the  female,  and  the  exterior  business  of  the  family  to- 
gether with  the  concerns  of  war  and  government,  to  tbe.male. 
This  subject  is  sometimes  treated,  as  if  it  was  supposed  that  hu- 
man ingenuity  contrived  these  conditions,  and  having  arranged 
them,  the  men^ being  the  stronger  and  more  learned,  chose  for 
themselves  the  best,  and  left  the  others  for  the  women ;  who 
would,  should  they  ever  acquire  learning  and  skill  sufficient  to 
overmatch  them,  reverse  this  order ;  or  at  least  share  with  the 
men  in  their  envied  situation.  If  this  were  so,  then  indeed 
there  might  be  danger  that  woman  would  in  time  lose  ^^  her 
sense  of  dependency  on  man,''  and  set  up  for  herseIC  For  if  a 
«ituation  similar  to  that  of  man  be  the  object  of  her  desires,  the 
more  her  power  became  extended  by  knowledge,  the  nearer 
she  would  approach  her  goal.  A  passage  from  Mr.  Stew- 
art's chapter  on  the  danger  of  confounding  final  with  physical 
causes,  may  help  to  elucidate  tliis  subject. 

*  To  the  logical  error  just  mentioned,  it  is  owing  that  so  many 
^  fcrlse  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  principles  of  human  con- 
^  duct,  as  of  the  motives  by  which  men  are  stimulated  to  action. 
^  When  the  general  laws  of  our  internal  frame  are  attentively 
^  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  have  for  their  object  the  hap- 
*  pinesB  and  improvement  both  q(  the  individual  and  of  society. 
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*  This  is  their  final  cause,  as  the  end  for  which  we  may  presume 

*  they  were  destined  by  our  Maker.      But  in  such  cases  it  sel- 

*  dom  happens,  that  while  man  is  obeying  the  active  impulses  of 
^  his  nature,  he  has  any  idea  of  the  ultimate  ends  which  he  is 
'  promoting ;  or  is  able  to  calculate  t|}e  remote  effects  of  the 

*  movements,  which  he  impresses  on  the  little  wheels  around 
^him*  These  active  impulses,  therefore,  may,  in  one  sense,  be 
'considered  as  the  efficient  causes  of  his  conduct,  inasmuch  as 

*  they  are  the  means  employed  to  determine  him  to  particular 

*  pursuits  and  habits,  and  as  they  operate  (in  the  first  instance 

*  at  least)  without  any  reflection  on  his  part,  on  the  purposes  to 
'which  they  are  subservient.     Philosophers,  however,  have  in 

*  every  age  been  extremely  apt  to  conclude,  wheii  they  had  dis- 

*  covered  the  salutary  tendency  of  any  active  principle,  that  it 
'  was  from  a  sense  or  foreknowledge  of  this  tendency  that  the 

*  principle  derived  its  origin.     Hence  have  arisen  the  theories 

*  which  attempt  to  account  for  all  our  actions  from  self-love ; 

*  and  also  those  which  would  resolve  the  whole  of  morality, 

*  either  into  political  views  of  general  expediency,  or  ialo  an 

*  enlightened  regard  lo  our  own  best  interest.* 

U  appears  to  us  that  in  treating  the  subject  m  question,  there 
has  been  this  confounding  of  final  with  physical  causes,  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  here  speaks.  The  beauty  and  order  of 
human  society,  resulting  from  the  present  relative  situation  of  the 
sexes,  may  be  clearly  shown,  and  also  the  evils  which  wookl  re^ 
suit  from  reversing  their  occupations.  But  the  point  here  is/ 
the  end  for  which  we  may  presume  we  were  deigned  by  oar 
Maker.  For,  of  all  those  men  and  women  whose  management 
has  thrown  society  into  this  beautiful  order,  not  one  of  them 
had  it  in  view,  or  acted  fi*om  a  wish  to  establish  a  state  of  things 
which  would  be  for  the  happiness  of  the  species  collectively ;  any 
more  than  the  sparrow,  in  Paley^s  Theology,  built  her  nest  with 
the  sole  view  of  perpetuating  the  noble  race  of  sparrows. 

The  question  to  recur  to  is,  whether  the  present  order  of  things 
with  regard  to  the  occupations  of  the  sexes  would  continue,  sboufcl 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  female  be  brought  to  their  most  per* 
feet  state  by  education.  Now,  the  consideration  both  of  final  and 
physical  causes  afiects  the  argument  It  will  appear  firom  the 
passage  quoted,  that  in  the  progress  of  society,  there  is  a  part  to 
perform  which  God  reserves- for  himself,  and  one,  subordinate  to  it, 
which  h^  assigns  to  man,  and  that  although  man  may  play  his 
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part  imperfectly,  sliD  the  great  ends  of  Providence  will  advance  to 
their  accomphshment     Man  cannot  always  discern  what  these 
are,  nor  has  God  made  it  in  the  least  necessary  to  their  advance- 
Blent,  that  he  should.     Let  man  do  his  duty,  however  be  may 
have  learnt  it,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  be  is  acting  on  God's 
plan,  and  furthering  his  designs.    For  right  in  conduct  is  as  con- 
sistent witlun  itself,  as  truth  in  reasoning  ;  and  as  truth  can  never 
lead  to  error,  so  right  c^n  never  lead  to  wrong.     Hence,  having 
discovered  what  is  our  duty  to  our  fellow  beings,  we  need  no 
more  hesitate  to  do  it,  lest  it  should  lead  to  some  bad  consequence 
to  society  in  general,  than,  having  discovered  a  truth,  we  need 
fear  to  assume  it  as  a  premiss  in  reasoning,  lest  it  should  lead  to 
some  falsehood  in  the  conclusion.    True,  in  bodi  cases,  we  may 
efiect  changes,  but  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  this  can 
only  happen,  when  the  present  order  of  thmgs,  or  mode  of  be- 
lief, b  wrong,     if  it  can  be  shown  conclusively,  as  we  thivk  it 
has  been,"*  that  it  is  the  duty  of  meu  in  their  capacity  as  legis- 
lators to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  female  youth,,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  own  sex ;  they  need  not  indulge  in  any  ap- 
prehensions that  they  shall,  in  doing  it,  mar  the  benevolent  (fe- 
signs  of  IVovidcDce  ;  but  they  may  rest    fiilly  assured,  that 
whatever  change  may  be  eflected,  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter; and  that  if  the  present  order  of  society  should  be  deranged, 
a  more  perfect  one  would  ensue.     But  those  whom  we  ha\'e 
.supposed  our  adversaries,  will  be  the  first  to  insist  that  the 
jpresent  is  the  order  of  nature,  that  woman  now  fills  the  station 
which  is  allotted  her  by  her  Maker.     How  arrogant  then  must 
man  be,  to  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  reverse  this  allotment !  As 
reasonably  might  he  fear  to  plant  a  tree,  lest  some  one  by  climb- 
ing it  should  pluck  the  stars  fi^om  their  courses,  as  to  fear  to  do 
Justice  to  his  sister,  or  his  companion,  lest  he  should  take  her 
from  that  sphere  in  which  God  has  appointed  her  to  move ! 

We  will  now  consider  what  are  those  active  impulses  of  our  na- 
ture, w^jich  we  are  authorized  to  call  the  efficient  causes  of  so- 
ciety's having,  in  the  respect  in  question,  taken  its  present  form ; 
and  if  we  can  show  that  these  depend  upon  a  character  of  the 
mind  to  which  the  improvement  in  female  education  contended 
for,  will  not  reach,  all  honest  apprehensions  of  its  disturbing  the 
order  of  society  must  vanish. 

The  sexes  have  a  different  set  of  occupations.  They  have 
taken  different  courses  in  following  the  impulses  of  their  nature ; 
cTonsequentiy,  they  have  different  impulses,  or  there  is  a  dtf- 

*  See  Mrs.  Willard^  Plan  of  Female  £ducati<xi. 
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ferenee  in  the  natural  constitution  of  their  minds.  Has  mind  a 
sex  f  is  a  question  which  has  often  been  asked  with  a  sneer,  and 
it  deserves  littie  but  a  sneer  for  its  answer :  It  is  vague,  and  it  is 
unphilosophical,  for  it  contains  one  of  those  analogies  to  matter, 
which  Mr.  Stewart  and  other  writers  have  so  clearly  demonstra*' 
ted,  to  be  so  apt  to  throw  error  and  confusion  into  whatever  spe* 
culations  concerning  mind,  thev  may  chance  to  enter.  But  there 
is  surely  no  antecedent  absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that  He  in 
whose  hand  are  the  elements  of  mind,  has  the  power,  and  may 
have  the  will,  to  design  and  mingle  them  diflerently  in  the  differ- 
ent sexes,  or  in  diff^'ent  races  of  mankind,  as  may  best  dispose  his 
creatures  to  follow  out  that  path  in  which  he  intends  them  to 
move.  That  this  difference  is  actually  made,  appears  from  thfe 
argument  already  stated  :  In  what  it  consists,  or  what  are  pre^ 
cisely  those  (acuities  or  impulses  of  the  mind  effected  by  it,  is  an 
important  subject  of  philosophical  speculation.  Much  time  would 
be  required  to  do  it  justice,  and  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits  t6 
give  all  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  the  opinions  we  are  about 
to  state  are  founded  ;  but  every  one  who  has  human  nature  with- 
in, or  human  beings  around  him,  may  test  their  correctness  by 
consciousness,  or  observation. 

*  The  power  of  reason,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *  is  unquestionably 

*  the  most  important  by  far,  of  those  which  are  comprehended 
^  under  the  general  title  of  Intellectual.     It  is  on  the  right  use  of 

*  this  power,  that  our  success  in  the  pursuits  both  of  knowledge 
'  and  of  happiness  depends  ;  and  it  is  by  the  exclusive  possession  of 
^  it  that  Man  is  distinguished,  in  the  most  essential  respects,  itom 
^  the  lower  animals.' 

In  regard  to  this  important  power,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  difference  between  the  sexes.  The  faculty  by 
which  truth  and  good  are  apprehended,  appears  to  us  the  same  in 
the  two  sexes  :  Nor,  under  an  equal  state  of  cultivation,  have  we 
been  able  to  discover  any  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
possessed.  It  is  not  then  from  this  intellectual  faculty  of  the  mind, 
that  the  sexes  have  set  out  on  different  courses,  but  from  some 
other  not  yet  examined  ;  and  any  cultivation  here  would  not 
reach  the  efficient  causes  of  their  different  destinations.  But  it  is 
to  give  the  female  sex  the  enjoyment  of  this  Acuity,  brought  to 
its  best  state  by  cultivation,  that  we  contend.  The  importance 
of  the  power  shows  the  importance  of  the  object,  while  the  fact 
that  the  mental  difference  which  has  led  the  sexes  to  take  differ- 
ent courses,  does  not  lie  in  this  power,  shows  that  from  its  culti- 
vation, or  increase  in  either  sex,  the  derangement  of  the  present 
order  of  society  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 
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.That  difference  of  mental  character,  which  in  our  opinion  bar 
unpelled,  and  will  impel  the  sexes  to  different  situations,  lies  in 
the  passions.  Here  the  Creator  appears  to  have  made  an  es* 
sential  difference  in  the  frame  of  their  nature.  Not  that  there  is 
a  single  passion  possessed  by  the  one  sex,  which  is  not  possessed 
by  the  other ;  but  they  appear  to  be  shared  in  such  different  pro- 
portions, tliat  their  results,  appearing  in  action,  are  materially 
different  The  far  greater  degree  in  which  the  passion  of  fear, 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  female  constitutes  the  most  marked  dif^ 
erence  between  the  sexes  :  and  tliis  is  of  itself  sufficient,  to  impel 
tlie  female  sex,  voluntarily,  to  take  that  place  in  society,  where 
they  will  be  least  exposed  to  danger.  We  do  not  believe  that 
women  would  be  inclined  to  command  armies,  or  harrangue  in 
senates.  They  possess  the  passion  of  ambition,  it  is  true ;  so  do 
men  the  passion  of  fear;  but  with  women,  fear  would  prevail 
over  ambition,  where  ^ith  men,  ambition  would  prevail  over 
fear. 

:  That  women  are  naturally  more  under  the  influence  of  fear 
than  men,  was  held  as  an  undoubted  truth,  until  the  age  of  scep- 
ticism, just  gone  by.  During  that  period,  this  among  many  other 
(acts  of  common  observation  was  doubted.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  women  possess  as  much  passive  courage  as  men.  A  woman 
quits  the  world  with  as  much  composure  as  a  man ;  she  will  as  soon 
devote  herself  to  death  for  her  child  or  her  couhtry ;  and  there  are 
nearly  as  many  instances  of  female  suicide,  as  of  male.  The  cases, 
however,  in  which  women  suffer  with  a  fortitude,  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  that  of  men,  is  where  the  evil  suffered  is  believed  to  be 
ultimate ;  that  is,  where  it  is  not  imagined  that  any  other  or  great- 
er mischief  may  proceed  from  it*  we  have  witnessed  occasions 
where  a  child  has  been  accidentally  hurt,  when  a  cynical  specta- 
tor would  have  charged  the  mother  with  affectation  of  distress, 
while  he  accused  the  father  of  indifference.  The  mother  ^s  fear, 
in  this  case,  magnified  the  danger,  and  she  already  saw  her  dar- 
ling in  the  arms  of  death:  The  father,  less  under  the  influence 
of  fear,  was  not  equally  moved,  because  his  imagination  was 
not  equally  prone  to  picture  a  fatal  result  to  the  accident.  In 
cases  where  women  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to  death,  it  is 
in  cases  where  no  evil  beyond  the  grave  is  apprehended.  Where 
there  is,  women  are  ever  more  affected  by  it  than  men.  This  ac- 
counts in  part  for  their  being  more  religious ;  as  in  the  supposed 
case,  they  would 'naturally  be  more  earnest, '^  to  flee  from  the 
wraUi  to  come." 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  when  a  danger  is  apprehended 
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add  acknowledged  by  a  man,  it  affects  him  much  as  ft  does  wo-* 
man,  but  his  mind  seems  to  possess  a  power  of  resisting  or  keep- 
iBiT  out  the  thoughts  of  it,,  which  a  woman's  does  not.  In  acting 
before  the  public,  man  shows  far  less  trepidation  than  woman.  It 
is  not  because  a  man  is  more  willing  to  be  disgraced  than  a  wo- 
man, but  he  scarcely  thinks  at  all  of  the  probabilities  of  failure ; 
whereas,  it  is  this  circqj^tance  diat  almost  wholly  engrosses  a 
woman,  and  her  imagination  dwelling  upon  it  will  magnify  it 
to  something  approaching  a  certainty.  If,  however,  the  motive 
that  led  her  on,  be  strong  enough  to  make  her  act  notwithstand- 
ing her  fears,  she  goes  before  the  public  in  the  full  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom, expecting  disgrace,  and  prepared  for  the  worst  that  fate 
can  inflict  Hence,  the  very  apprehensiveness  of  a  woman's 
spirit  gives  her  fortitude  to  suffer.  Whea  the  trial  comes,  it  b 
with  her  but  suffering  it  the  second  time.  She  has  already  gone 
through  it  in  imagination.  The  mind  of  a  man,  thinking  not  of 
Ae  evil  till  it  comes,  is  then  disconcerted.  Women  apprehend 
evils  which  they  never  suffer ;  men  suffer  those  which  they  never 
apprehended.  But  this  is  a  structure  of  mind  for  which  woman 
might  almost  complain  of  her  maker;  so  much  does  it  render 
her  an  object  of  pity,  if  he  had  not  provided  her  a  compensation* 
It  is  not  changed,  though  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  power  ;  and  unwise,  as  unfeeling,  must  he  be,  who 
would  be  unwilling  that  it  should  be  corrected.  A  woman  im- 
bued with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  no  more  indulges  in  mere- 
ly imaginary  fears,  than  a  man ;  but  those  whose  causes  are  real, 
make  a  much  deeper  impression.  Doubtless  the  structure  of  the 
body  has  its  effects  in  this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mind.  The 
female  form  is  not  built  for  strength,  and  there  is  something  call- 
ed firmness  of  nerve  possessed  by  the  male  sex  and  not  by  the 
female.  Thus,  perpetually  awake  to  a  sense  of  danger,  placed 
in  a  world  where  she  is  surrounded  by  beings  stronger  than  she, 
who  may  be  wicked,  woman  rests  not  upon  herself.  Man  is  pla- 
ced beside  her ;  she  turns  her  imploring  eye  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. He  is  proud  of  his  superior  strength  ;  she  is  loved,  that 
she  acknowledges  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  exert  it ;  and 
encircled  bv  his  arm,  her  apprehensions  subside  into  a  confidence 
of  safety.  Nor  is  the  case  altered,  by  any  cultivation  of  intellect  on 
the  part  of  the  female,  or  want  of  it  oin  that  of  the  male.  The 
more  mind  a  woman  possesses,  the  more  she  is  alive  to  feel  her^ 
iself  a  woman.     Le(  the  oak  be  scathed  or  stinted,  the  vine  will 
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•till  bang  Iienelfaroond  k,  and  the  thicker  are  her  dusters  fbt 
more  she  feeb  her  need  of  the  support. 

Kow  ^ise  is  He  who  thus  constitntpd  this  frame  of  homan 
things !  who  thus  uses  the  weakness  aod  the  pride  of  mankind, 
to  bring  society  into  that  order  with  which  human  happiness  best 
consbts !  How  wicked  would  be  the  design  to  breas  his  order, 
^et  how  honourable  to  be  indeed  ^  workers  together  with  God,* 
m  bringing  it  lo  its  perfection.  We  wish  not  to  make  woman  inde-' 
pendent  of  him  whom  infinite  wisdom  has  provided  for  ber  pro- 
tector ;  we  only  wish  to  make  her  more  able  to  repay  him  for  his 
protection  ;  to  give  her,  by  an  enlightened  education,  those  heal* 
mg  properties,  which,  while  she  twines  herself  around  his  soul, 
shall  extract  sdl  its  impurities,  and  nourish  all  its  virtues. 


Abt.  V.  A  J^ew-England  Tale;  or  Sketches  of  New-England 
Character  and  Manners.  12mo.  pp.  377.  New-Tork.  Elfiss  ^ 
White,  1822. 

Of  books  that  profess  to  illustrate  American  society  and  man- 
ners, we  have  never  met  with  one  which  so  perfecdy  and  agreeably 
accomplishes  the  design,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  little  volume 
before  us.  Our  political  institutions,  the  state  of  learning  among 
us,  and  the  infloenceof  religion  upon  the  national  character,  have 
been  often  discussed  and  displayed;  but  our  domestic  manners, 
the  social  and  the  moral  influences,  which  operate  in  retire- 
ment, and  in  common  intercourse,  and  the  multitude  of  local  pe- 
culiarities, which  form  our  distinctive  features  upon  the  many  peo- 
pled earth,  have  very  seldom  been  happUy  exhibited  in  our 
literature.  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  Knick- 
erbocker, Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow^ 
has  given,  in  inimitable  burlesque,  i%ry  natural,  just,  and  pictu- 
reftque  views  of  one  class  of  people  in  the  land  ;  but  they  are  all 
ludicrous  subjects,  and  do  little  towards  forming  a  history  of  the 
diversities  of  passion,  sentiment,  and  behaviour,  as  they  are 
manifest  in  any  of  our  little  communities,  detached,  as  it  were, 
from  the  great  world.  We  have  seen  but  two  sfttempts  of  this  ^ 
sort  which  merit  any  praise,  a  story  called  Salem  Witchcraft,  and  \ 
Mr,  Tyler's  forgotten,  and  we  fear,  lost  narrative  of  the  Algerine 
Captive,  both  of  which  relate  to  times  long  past.  Any  fiiture 
collector  of  our  national  tales,  would  do  well  to  snatch  these  fi^om 
oblivion,  and  to  give  them  that  place  amons:  the  memorials  of 
other  days,  which  is  due  to  the  eariy  and  authentk  historians  of 
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a  country.  We  say  the  historians — ^we  do  not  mean  to  rank  the 
writers  of  these  tales,  among  the  recorders  of  statutes,  and  bat- 
tles, and  party  chronicles ;  but  among  those  true  historians  which 
Dr.  Moore  says,  are  wanting,  to  give  us  just  notions  of  what  man- 
ner of  men  the  ancient  Greeks  were,  in  their  domestic  affections, 
and  retired  deportment ;  and  with  whom  Fielding  classes  himself, 
nearly  in  these  words  :  ^  Those  dignified  authors  who  produce 
what  are  called  true  histories,  are  indeed  writers  of  fictions,  while 
I  am  a  true  historian,  a  describer  of  society  as  it  exists,  and  of 
men  as  they  are.' 

An  historian  of  this  sort,  is  the  author  of  the  New-England 
Tale,  whomsoever  he  or  she  may  be :  a  person  of  fine  feelmgs, 
and  of  fine  observation,  skilled  in  interpreting  motives  of  action, 
well  acquainted  with  that  true  moral  philosophy,  which  has  as- 
certained much  of  the  natural  influences  of  habit,  example,  and 
education  upon  the  formation  of  character,  and  with  this  know- 
ledge, possessing  that  delicacy  of  discernment,  which  produces  feli- 
city or  manner  in  literary  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  combi- 
nation of  generous  sentiments,  wide  intelligence,  and  enlightened 
taste ;  and  which,  when  applied  to  literature,  communicates  what- 
ever it  perceives  or  enjoys  with  a  gracefiilness,  sensibility,  and 
simplicity,  that  vanity,  mediocrity,  and  self-assumption,  never  can 
attain.  The  New-England  Tale  is  prefaced  by  a  modest  decla- 
ration that  its  limited  and  simple  aim  is  to  give  a  descriptive 
sketch  of  some  prevailing  characteristics  of  New-England  ;  and 
this  is  done  in  the  succeeding  pages,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  continu- 
ed interest,  and  a  lively  pleasure  to  the  reader,  and  to  demand, 
as  an  act  (^justice,  (so  we  think,)  sincere  commendation  from 
the  candid  and  the  rational.  Surely  no  debt  which  opinion  can 
pay,  is  rendered  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  debtor,  than  the 
honest  tribute  of  praise,  accorded  by  one  who  has  been  regaled 
by  a  beautiful  literary  productiou  to  hii^  who  has  bestowed  it 

Of  all  those  who  animate  our  solitude,  refi'esh  our  weariness, 
and  beguile  our  cares,  the  most  successful  is  he  who  furnishes  us 
with  a  new  and  interesting  story.  He  carries  us  out  of  the  world 
of  om*  self-love,  into  one  resembling,  in  many  particulars,  that  of 
oar  experience,  and  makes  us  forget  whatever  is  positively  pain«^ 
fill  in  our  lot,  or  wanting  to  our  l^^piness.  This  is  done  by  em- 
ploying the  imagination  agreeably Tby  presenting  to  it  such  views 
of  the  human  heart  with  its  aflections,  and  of  human  life  in 
its  appearances,  its  modes  of  enjoyment  and  improvement, 
of  suffering  and  degeneracy,   as  interest  curiosity,  increase  our 
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knowledge,  correct  our  false  opinions,  and,  what  is  more  power- 
ful than  all,  appeal  to  our  sympathies.    We  love  an  interesting 
fiction,  because,  however  paradoxical  the  assertion  may  appear, 
it  addresses  our  love  of  truth — not  the  mere  love  of  facts  ex- 
pressed by  true  names  and  dates,  but  the  love  of  that  higher 
truth,  the  truth  of  nature  and  of  principles,  which  is  a  primitive 
law  of  the  human  mind,  and  only  to  be  eflaced  by  the  most  de- 
plorable perversion.    A  good  novel  addresses  itself  very  power- 
fully to  our  moral  nature  and  conscience,  and  to  those  good  feel- 
ings, and  good  principles,  which  Providence  has  planted  within 
us,  constantly  to  remind  us  that  *  we  have,  all  of  us,  one  human 
heart.'    In  actual  life  our  business  and  necessities  come  between 
us  and  living  men  :  their  sentiments,  examples,  and  history,  do 
not  appeal  to  our  generosit}'  and  our  admiration,  so  affectingly  as 
they  would,  did  not  thecares  of  the  world,  the  deceitfiilness  of  rich- 
es, and  a  thousand  other  counteracting  influences  upon  our  better 
nature,  choak  up  our  sympathies,  and  prevent  them  from  flowing 
along  in  their  natural  exuberance  with  the  destinies  and  the  feel- 
ings of  our  fellow  creatures.  But  no  mixed  motives  enter  into  the 
emotions  with  which  we  regard  the  creations  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet.      When   they  bring  before  us  the  figure,  passions, 
thoughts,   expressions,  a(nd  adventures  of  their  ideal  persona- 
ges, our  interests  and  prejudices  disappear — then  we  give  our 
homage  to  genius  and  virtue,  and  our  pity  to  misfortune — ^we 
pour  out  our  indignation  upon  crime,  and  plead  for  the  tempted 
and  the  fallen,  without  a  check  from  envy  in  ourselves,  in  the 
contemplation  of  greatness  and  goodnesss,  and  without  a  fear  of 
censure  from  others,  on  account  of  our  tenderness  for  infirmity, 
or  our  forgiveness  of  sin.     We  feel  ourselves,  as  we  look  upon  a 
touching  picture,  or  as  we  read  of  a  trying  situation,  to  be  just 
and  generous,  according  to  our  emotions — and  we  love  to  feel  so ; 
we  love  to  experience  these  secret  sympathies,  and  we  applaud 
ourselves  for  them  ;  and  these  are  more  or  less  lively,  more  or 
less  efficacious  in  their  practical  operation  on  our  habitual  dispo- 
sitions and  conduct,  according  to  the  previous  cultivation  and 
ascendency  of  our  moral  sentiments  and  principles.    The  writer 
of  moral  fiction  always  presumes  upon  the  existence  and  suscep- 
tibility of  these  sentiments  and  principles,   when  he  distributes 
.virtues  and  vices ;  and  he  directs  his  train  of  retributions,  not  on- 
ly in  conformity  to  the  obvious  system  of  Providence,  but  accor- 
ding to  the  demand  of  hb  reader's  probable  judgment  and  moral 
sense ;  proving  thus  his  respect  for  the  natural  virtue  of  the  com- 
mon mind, -as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  propriety  oFthe  indi- 
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vidual  characters  which'  he  attempts  to  portray.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  the  moral  sense  is,  however,  far  from  constituting  all 
the  pleasure  produced  by  fine  fiction    The  delight  of  pure  ima- 

Sanation,  the  transportation  of  ourselves  beyond  our  own  boun- 
ed  vision  and  existence  to  the  past  and  the  distant,  into  scenes  of 
splendor,  and  into  conditions  which  fancy  has  devised,  and  fancy 
oiily  could  sustain  or  enjoy,  are  among  the  rarest  pleasures  that 
the  reader  of  fiction  tastes.  We  do  not  distrust  that  the  enchant- 
ment thus  produced  is  among  the  liveliest  enjoyments  of  the  fan- 
cifiil  mind,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  susceptibilitv  of  this  excite- 
ment is  universal,  whether  it  is  a  healthful  employment  of  the 
mind,  and  whether  it  is  a  source  of  so  sweet,  so  complacent,  or  so 
deep  emotions,  as  the  other  more  frequent  and  familiar  exercise  of 
imagination,  which  is  afibrded  by  those  who  never  soar  to  ^  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention,'  but  who,  limiting  themselves  to  the 
nature  *  common  to  man,'  study  the  characters  of  communities,  the 
local  peculiarities  of  separated  regions,  the  traits  marked  by 
grades  of  station,  and  the  influence  of  passions  and  interests,  ope- 
rating at  difierent  periods,  and  under  various  events  of  life.  Are 
there  not  more  persons  who  will  be  afiected,  who  will  remember 
It  for  a  longer  time,  and  who  will  experience  a  more  natural 
pleasure,  at  the  sight  of  one  of  Wilkins'  simple  and  expressive 

Eictures,  similar  to  that  which  describes  the  oppression  of  a 
ard  hearted  landlord  and  his  sufiering  tenants,  or  that  of  a 
blind  fiddler  in  a  motly  family  of  the  common  people,  producing 
a  coarse  but  gay  delight,  than  there  are  who  can  fbei  and  un- 
derstand the  sublimities  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  is  there  not 
something  more  sweet  and  salutary,  in  the  talent  which  moves 
and  teaches  so  widely,  than  in  that  which  enchants  and  astonishes 
only  a  few  gifted  minds  ?  We  do  not  pretend  to  put  upon  a  level, 
the  genius  which  gave  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse  to  canvass, 
with  that  which  produced  the  Distraining  for  Rent ;  but  we  con- 
tend, that  though  theemotions  of  unspeakable  admiration  inspired 
by  the  former  picture,  can  be  experienced  in  their  strongest  pow- 
er only  by  the  most  cultivated  and  exalted  minds,  yet  the  lesson 
of  pity  and  forbearance  taught  by  the  latter,  is  extensively  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  numerous  class ;  and  we  love  the  artist  who 
enters  into  the  concerns  and  sufierings  of  the  humble,  whose 
genius  condescends  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  who  allies  himself 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  when  he  teaches  the  callous  and  the  cru- 
el, how  deep  are  the  wounds  thev  inflict,  and  how  terrible  the 
retribution  they  may  provoke.     We  admire  the  inventive  talent 
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which  employs  itidf  in  the  province  of  daily  life,  which  deline- 
ates what  we  have  all  felt  and  observed,  which  detects  the 
vices  that  j>oison  domestic  peace,,  and  corrupt  social  virtue, 
or  which  displays  the  opinions  and  passions  that  dignify  and 
sweeten,  or  debase  and  embitter  our  earthly  existence  just  as  they 
are  disciplined  and  directed  by  education  and  self-govemmenL 
This  employment  of  genius  is  not  onlv  good  for  the  use  of  edify- 
ing, but  is  most  estimable  for  the  qnaUty  of  pleasing  ;  for  surely 
the  enjoyment  thus  product  is  wider  in  extent,  and  greater  in 
amount,  from  the  frequency  of  its  excitement,  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  higher  dbplays  of  power,  employed  upon  loftier  sub- 
iecu,  and  addressed  to  more  elevated  faculties.  Hence  we  be- 
lieve, that  Oliver  Goldsmith,  when  he  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field—Maria  Edgeworth,  when  she  sketched  Simple  Susan,  and 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  when  she  drew  her  Cottagers  of  Glenbur- 
nie— rendered  a  service  to  virtue,  and  created  an  augmentation 
of  human  happiness,  which  many  a  venerable  folio,  and  many  a 
splendid  epic,  adorned  by  great  names,  and  honoured  by  great 
critics,  never*  can  effect :  nor  do  we  at  all  overrate  the  talent  and 
the  design  displayed  in  our  New-England  tale,  by  clasoing  it 
with  the  interesting  stories  we  have  mentioned;  neither  do  we  fear 
that  it,  any  more  than  they,  will  fall  into  obscurity,  or  fail  to  com- 
mand its  just  share  of  admiration,  or  to  do  its  proper  portion  of 
good. 

The  following  brief  oudine,  n)ay  serve  in  some  small  mea- 
sure to  illustrate  this  story,  and  we  trust  it  will  sufficiently 
excite  the  curiosity  of  those  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  seen  it, 
to  procure  so  interesting  a  work.  It  is  original,  natural,  and 
beautiful ;  written  with  such  simplicity,  with  such  *  a  soul  of  good- 
ness,' with  such  purity  of  taste,  style,  and  purpose ;  in  such  affini- 
ty with  things  lovely,  honourable,  and  of  good  report,  that  it 
must  be  acceptable  to  minds  in  accordance  with  itself:  and  they 
who  would  correct  what  is  evil,  and  cherish  what  is  good,  in  the 
character  of  the  society  which  it  so  truly  describes,  may  be  shown 
in  this  mirror  of  just  representation,  the  weeds  that  are  to  be 
rooted  out,  and  the  virtues  that  are  to  be  cultivated,  in  the  fair- 
est and  happiest,  as  well  as  in  the  less  favoured  districts  of 
this  our  blessed  native  land. 

Jane  Elton,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  a  young  female,  left  an 
orphan  when  she  was  too  young  to  provide  ror  herself,  and 
thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  a  relation,  whose  tender  mercies  were 
cruel.  The  mind  of  this  child  had  been  sown  eariy  with  that 
good  seed,  which  springeth  up  and  beareth  firuit  abundantly,  the 
seed  of  a  tender  mother's  christian  example  and  judicious  cares ; 
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eares.  which  had  kept  her  from  all  the  evil  communications  that 
corrupt  good  manners,  and  had  moreover  histiUed  the  principles 
of  steadfast  integrity  and  uniform  self-government.  The  cha- 
racters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  are  very  happily  described.  The 
wide  djiference  that  existed  between  them,  is  at  once  displayed 
in  a  single  application  of  the  words  of  scripture — He  was  *  of  the 
earth,  earthy'— ^he  '  of  theheavens,  heavenly.*  And  as  is  common 
to  the  maternal  influence,  this  pure  and  excellent  mother  transfu- 
sed her  own  spirit  into  her  child,  in  whom  the  '  uses  of  adversity' 
wrought  a  perfection  of  goodness,  which  is  perhaps  only  to  be 
produced  by  affliction.  The  character  of  the  individual  appointed 
to  the  discipline  of  the  litde  girl,  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  is 
admirably  foreshown  in  the  following  conversation  between  the 
lady  herself  and  her  two  sisters. 

•  The  day  after  the  funeral,  Jane  was  sitting  in  Mrs.  Elston's  roora» 
which,  in  her  eyes,  was  consecrated  by  her  sickness  and  death  ;  the 
three  aunts  met  at  Mr.  Elton's   house  ;  she  heard  the  ladies  ap- 

S reaching  through  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  hastily  taking  up 
er  Bible,  which  she  had  been  trying  to  read,  she  drew  her  little 
bench  behind  the  curtain  of  her  mother's  bed.  There  is  an  instinct 
in  childhood  that  discerns  affection  wherever  it  exists,  and  shrinks 
from  the  coldness  of  calculating  selfishness.  In  all  their  adversity, 
neither  Jane  nor  her  mother  had  ever  been  cheered  by  a  glimmer- 
ing of  kindness  from  these  relatives.  Mrs.  Elton  had  founded  no 
expectations  on  them  for  her  child  ;  with  her  usual  irresolution  she 
had  shrunk  from  preparing  Jane*s  mind  for  the  shocks  that  awaited 
her. 

•  The  three  sisters  were  led  in  by  a  young  woman  who  bad  offer- 
ed to  stay  with  Jane  till  some  arrangement  was  made  for  her.  Id 
reply  to  their  asking  where  she  was,  the  girl  pointed  to  the  bed. 

*  "  There,"  she  said,  «•  taking  on  despotly, A  body  would 

think,"  added  she,  "  that  she  bad  lost  her  uncles  and  aunts  as  well 
as  her  father  and  mother.  And  she  might  as  well,"  (she  continued, 
in  a  tone  low  enough  not  to  be  heard,)  **  for  any  good  they  will  do 
her." 

<  The  eldest  sister  began  the  conference  by  saying,  **  That  she 
trusted  that  it  was  not  expected  she  should  take  Jane  upon  her 
bands — that  she  was  not  so  well  off  as  either  of  her  sisters — ^that  to 
be  sure  she  had  no  children  ;  but  then  Mr.  Daggett  and  herself  co/- 
eulaUd  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ;  that 
no  longer  ago  than  that  morning,  Mr.  D.  and  she  had  agreed  to  pay 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  young  Cherokees  at  the  school  at  ; 

that  there  was  a  great  work  going  on  in  the  world,  and  as  long  as 
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thej  had  the  heart  given  them  to  help  it,  they  could  not  feel  it  their 
duty  to  withdraw  anj  aid  for  a  mere  wordly  purpose  !" 
'  Mrs.  CoDvers  (the  second  sister)  said  that  she  had  not  any  religioD, 
and  she  did  not  mean  to  pretend  to  any  ;  that  she  had  ways  enough 
to  spend  her  money  without  sending  it  to  Owyhee  or  the  Foreign 
School ;  that  she  and  her  husband  had  worked  hard,  and  saved  all 
for  their  children  ;  and  now  they  meant  they  should  make  as  good  a 
fiffure  as  any  body's  children  in  the  country.  It  took*  a  great  desd 
of  money,  she  said,  to  pay  the  dancing*  master,  and  the  draw- 
ing-master, and  the  music-master  ;  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her 
sisters  to  think  how  much  it  took  to  dress  a  family  of  girls  genteelly. 
It  was  not  now,  a^  it  used  to  be  when  they  were  girls  :  now-a-days, 
girls  must  have  merino  shawls,  and  their  winter  hats,  and  summer 
hats,  and  prunella  shoes,  and  silk  stockings  ; — It  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  be  decent  without  them.  Besides,  she  added,  as  she  did  not 
live  in  the  same  place  with  Jane,  it  was  not  natural  she  should  feel 
for  her.  It  was  her  decided  opinion,  that  Jane  had  better  be  put  out 
at  once,  at  some  place  where  she  could  do  light  work  till  she  was  a 
little  used  to  it  ;  and  she  would  advise  too,  to  her  changing  her  name, 
the  child  was  so  young  she  could  not  care  about  a  name,  and  she 

should  be  much  mortified  to  have  it  known,  in  the  town  of , 

that  her  daughters  had  a  cousin  that  was  a  hired  girL 

*  There  was  something  in  this  harsh  counsel  which  touched  Mrs. 
Wilson's  (the  younger  sifter's)  pride,  though  it  failed  to  awaken  a 
sentiment  of  humanity.  She  said  she  desired  to  be  thankful  that  she 
had  been  kept  from  any  such  sinful  courses  as  sending  her  children 
to  a  dancing-school ;  nobody  could  say  she  had  not  done  her  duty  bj 
them  ;  the  minister's  family  was  not  kept  more  strict  than  her's. 

'  **  No,"  said  Mrs.  Convers,  **  and  by  all  accounts  is  not  more 
disorderly.'* 

<  *<  Well,  that  is  not  our  fault,  Mrs.  Convers,  if  we  plant  and  wa* 
ter,  we  cannot  give  the  increase." 

*  Mrs.  Wilson  should  have  remembered  that  God  does  give  the  in- 
crease to  those  that  rightly  plant,  and  faithfully  water.  But  Mrs. 
W's  tongue  was  familiar  with  many  texts,  that  had  never  entered  her 
understanding,  or  influenced  her  heart. 

*  Mrs.  Wilson  continued — "  Sister  Cooyers,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  du- 
ty to  warn  you— you,  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  worthy  di- 
vines who  abhorred  all  such  sinful  practices,  that  you  should  own 
that  you  send  your  children  to  dancing-school,  astonishes  and  grieves 
my  spirit.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  C ,  in  reporting  the  awaken- 
ing in  his  parish,  mentions  that  not  one  of  the  girls  that  attended 
dancing-school  were  among  the  converts,  whereas  two,  who  had 
engaged  to  attend  it,  but  had  received  a  remarkable  warning  in  a 
dream,  were  among  the  first  and  brightest  ?" 

^  '*  1  would  as  soon,"  she  continued,  **  follow  one  of  my  children 
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to  the  ^prave,  as  to  see  her  in  that  broad  road  to  destruction,  which 
leads  throagh  a  ball-room*'' 

^  *'  It  is  easy  eooagh,"  replied  Mrs.  CoQyers,  (adjasting  her  smart 
mourning  cap  at  the  glass)  '*  to  run  down  sins  we  ha?e  no  fancy 
for." 

'Mrs.  Wilson's  ready  answer  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of 
Jane's  humble  friend,  who  asked,  if  the  ladies  had  determined  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  little  girl. 

*  Mrs.  Wilson  in  her  vehemence  had  quite  forgotten  the  object  of 
their  meeting,  but  now  brought  back  to  it,  and  instigated  by  a  feel- 
ing of  superiority  to  Mrs.  Convers,  and  a  little  nettled  by  the  excu- 
ses of  Mrs.  Daggett,  which  she  thought  were  meant  as  a  boast  of  su- 
perior piety,  she  said,  that  as  she  had  no  dancing- masters  to  pay, 
and  had  not ''  that  morning  agreed"  to  adopt  a  Cherokee — she  could 
afford  to  take  Jane  for  a  little  while.  The  child,  she  said,  must  not  tbink 
of  depending  upon  her  for  life,  for  though  she  was  a  widow,  and 
could  do  what  she  was  a  mind  to  with  her  own,  she  could  not  jus- 
tify herself  in  taking  the  children's  meat" — and  she  would  have  ad- 
jed — <*  throw  it  to  the  dogs," — ^but  she  was  interrupted  by  a  person 
who,  unregarded  by  the  ladies,  had  taken  her  seat  among  them. 

*  This  was  a  middle  aged  woman,  whose  mind  had  1)een  unsettled 
in  her  youth  by  misfortunes.  Having  no  mischevioos  propensities, 
she  was  allowed  to  indulge  her  vagrant  inclinations,  in  wandering 
from  house  to  house,  and  town  to  town,  her  stimulated  imagination 
furnishing  continual  amusement  to  the  curious  by  her  sagacious  ob- 
servations, and  unfailing  mirth  to  the  young*and  vulgar,  by  the  fan- 
ciful medley  in  which  she  arrayed  her  person.  There  were  some 
who  noticed  in  her  a  quickness  of  feeling  that  indicated  original  sen- 
aibility,  which,  perhaps,  had  been  the  cause  of  her  sufferings.  The 
dogs  of  a  surly  master  would  sometimes  bark  at  her,  because 
her  dress  resembled  the  obnoxiops  livery  of  the  beggar*— a  class 
they  had  been  taught  to  chase  with  pharisaical  antipathy.  But  ex- 
cept when  her  timid  nature  was  alarmed  by  the  sortie  of  dogs, 
which  she  always  caHed  the  devil's  servants,  crazy  Bet  found  a 
welcome  wherever  she  went. 

*  It  is  common  for  persons  in  her  unfortunate  circumstances  to  seek 
every  scene  of  excitement.  The  sober,  sedate  manners  of  the 
New- England .  people,  and  the  unvaried  tenor  of  their  lives,  afford 
but  few  of  these.  Wherever  there  was  an  awakening,  or  a  camp- 
meeting,  crazy  Bet  was  sure  to  be  found.  She  was  often  seen  by 
moonlight  wandering  in  the  church-yard,  plucking  the  nettles  from 
the  graves,  and  wreathing  the  monuments  with  ground-pine.  She 
would  watch  for  whole  nights  by  the  side  of  a  grave  in  her  native 
village,  where  twenty  years  before  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
her  lover,  who  was  drowned  on  the  day  before  they  were  to  have 
been  married.     She   would  range  tbe  woods,  and  climb  to  the  very 
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tDountaiD's-top,  to  get  sweet  flowers,  to  matter  oyer  the  mound  of 
earth  that  marked  his  grave.  She  would  plant  rose  bushes  and  li- 
lies there,  and  when  they  bloomed,  pluck  them  up,  because  she 
said  their  purity  and  brightness  mocked  the  decay  below. 
*  She  has  been  seen,  when  the  sun  came  rejoicing  over  the  eastern 
mountain's  brow,  and  shot  its  first  clear  brilliant  ray  on  the  grave,  to 
clap  her  hands  and  heard  to  shout,  '*  I  see  an  angel  in  the  sun,  and 
he  saith  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resur- 
rection :  on  such,  the  second  death  hath  no  power  ;  but  they  shall 
be  priests  of  God  and  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
3'e.irs.'' 

*  Poor  Bet  was  sure  to  follow  in  every  funeral  processioui  and 
sometimes  she  would  thrust  herself  amidst  the  mourners,  and  say, 
**  the  dead  could  not  rest  in  their  graves,  if  they  were  not  followed 
by  one  true  mourner."  She  has  been  seen  to  spring  forward  when 
the  men  were  carelessly  placing  the  coffin  in  the  grave  with  the 
head  to  the  east,  and  exclaim,  <^  are  ye  heathens,  that  ye  serve  the 
dead  thus  ?  Know  ye  not  the  <  Lord  cometh  in  the  east.* ''  She  al- 
ways lingered  behind  after  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  busily  moved 
and  removed  the  sods  ;  and  many  a  time  has  she  fallen  asleep,  with 
her  head  resting  on  the  new  made  grave,  for,  she  said,  there  was 
DO  sleep  so  quiet  as  *  where  the  wicked  did  not  trouble.' 

'  The  quick  eye  of  crazy  Bet  detected,  through  their  thin  guise, 
the  pride  aud  hypocrisy  and  selfishness  of  the  sisters.  She  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Wilson  as  she  was  concluding  her  most  inappropriate 
quotation,  *  Throw  it  to  the  dogs  ;'  said  she,  *  It  is  more  like  taking 
the  prey  from  the  wolf.'  She  then  rose,  singing  in  an  under 
voice, 

»  Oh !  be  the  law  oflove  falfiUed 

In  every  act  and  thought, 

Each  angry  passioa  far  removed,  • 

Each  selfish  view  forgot** 

*  She  approached  the  bed,  and  withdrawing  the  curtain,  exposed 
the  little  sufferer  to  view.  She  had  lain  the  open  Bible  on  the  pil- 
low, where  she  had  often  rested  beside  her  mother,  and,  laying  her 
cheek  on  it,  had  fallen  asleep.  It  was  open  at  the  5th  chapter  of 
John,  which  she  had  so  often  read  to  her  mother,  that  she  had  turn- 
ed instinctively  to  it.     The  page  was  blistered  with  her  tears. 

*  Careless  of  the  future,  which  to  her  seemed  to  admit  no  light, 
her  exhausted  nature  had  found  relief  in  sleep,  at  the  very  moment 
her  aunts  were  unfeelingly  deciding  her  fate.  Her  pale  cheek  still 
wet  with  her  tears,  and  the  deep  sadness  of  a  face  of  uncommon 
sweetness,  would  have  warmed  with  compassion  any  breast  that  had 
not  been  steeled  by  selfishness. 
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^  "  Shame,  shame,  upon  you !"  said  the  mauiac  ;  has  pride  turned 
vour  hearts  to  stone,  that  ye  cannot  shelter  this  poor  little  ewe« 
lamb  in  your  fold  ?  Ah  !  ye  may  spread  your  branches,  like  the  green 
bay  tree,  but  the  tempest  viill  come,  and  those  who  look  for  you 
shall  not  6nd  you  ;  but  this  little  frost-bitten  bud  shall  bloom  in  the 
paradise  of  God  for  eyer  and  ever.*' 

*  Untying  a  piece  of  crape  which  she  had  wound  around  her 
throat,  (for  she  never  was  without  some  badge  of  mourning,)  she 
stooped  and  wiped  the  tears  from  Jane's  cheek,  saying  in  a  low 
tone,  ^*  Bottles  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  tears  of  saints  ;"  then  ri- 
sing, she  carefully  closed  the  curtains,  and  busied  herself  for  some 
minutes  in  pinning  them  together.  She  then  softly,  and  on  tiptoe, 
returned  to  her  seat  ;  and  taking  some  ivy  from  her  broken  straw 
bonnet,  began  twisting  it  with  the  crape.  *'  Tbis,''  said  she,  **  is  a 
weed  of  £dward  Carrors  hat  ;  he  buried  his  wife  yesterday,  and  I 
have  been  to  the  very  top  of  Tauconnick  to  get  him  a  weed,  that 
shall  last  fresh  as  long  as  his  grief.  See,'*  added  she,  and  she  held 
it  up,  laughing, '<  it  has  begun  to  wilt  already  ;  it  is  a  true  token." 

*  She  then  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with  a  quick  step,  between 
running  and  walking,  left  the  room  ;  but  returning  as  suddenly,  she 
said  slowly  and  emphatically,  <*  Offend  not  this  little  one  ;  for  her 
angel  does  stand  before  my  Father.  It  were  better  that  a  mill-stone 
were  hanged  about  your  neck."  Then,  courtseying  to  the  ground, 
she  left  them. 

*  Bet's  solemn  and  slow  manner  of  pronouncing  this  warning,  was 
so  different  from  her  usuaUy  hurried  utterance,  that  it  struck  a  mo* 
mentary  chill  to  the  hearts  of  the  sisters.  Mrs.  Daggett  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

<  <*  What  does  she  mean  ?"  said  she.  **  Has  Jane  experienced 
religion  ?" 

*  *•  Experienced  religion  ! — no,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson.  *'  How 
should  she  ?  She  has  not  been  to  a  meeting  since  her  mother  was 
first  taken  sick  ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  the  day  after  her  mother's 
death,  when  I  talked  to  her  of  her  corrupt  state  by  nature,  and  the 
opposition  of  her  heart,  (for  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  at  this  peculiar" 
season,  to  open  to  her  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  I  was  faithful 
to  her  soul,  and  did  not  scruple  to  declare  the  whole  counsel,)  she 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  was  in  a  dull  stupor.  1  told  her  the  judgments 
of  an  offended  God  were  made  manifest  towards  her  in  a  remarkable 
manner  ;  and  then  I  put  it  to  her  conscience,  whether  if  she  was 
sure  her  mother  had  gone  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched,  she  should  be  reconciled  to  the  character  of  God, 
and  be  willing  herself  to  promote  his  glory,  by  suffering  that  just 
condemnation.  She  did  not  reply  one  word,  or  give  the  least  symp- 
toms of  a  gracious  ui^derstanding.    But  when  Mrs.  Hervey  entered,- 
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^jastfslwat  jbf nclodiog,  9Dd  pasted  her  wrtfi  aroood  Jaoe«aii4 
faid  to  her,  *  My  c)iild^  God  does  pot  willingly  grteye  nor  afflict 
YOU,'  t)ie  child  sobbed  out,  Oh  »o  I  Mrs.  Heryey,  «o  my  mother 
told  one,  9od  1  am  sure  of  it.* 

*  *'  No,  BO,"  she  added,  aAer  a  moeieDt's  hesitatioo  ; ''  this  doei 
not  look  as  if  Jane  had  a  hope.  But,  sister  Daggett,  1  wonder  yoq 
i^hould  Q^nd  any  thing  cnunr  Bet  says.  She  i^  possessed  of  as  many 
devils  as  were  sent  out  of  Marv  Ms^alen/' 

*^^i  don't  mind  her,  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  but  I  know  some  very  good 
people  who  say,  that  many  a  thing  she  has  foretold  has  come  to  pass  ; 
and  especially  in  seasons  of  affliction,  they  say  she  is  very  busy  with 
the  devil." 

*  (<  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  <<  but 
^8  I  mean  to  do  my  duty  by  this  child,  I  don't  feel  myself  touched  by 
Bet's  crazy  ranting." 

'  Mr9.  Daggett,  nettled  by  hier  sister's  hint,  rose  and  said,  <<  that,  a9 
lihe  lyos  going  in  the  aAernoon  toattend  a  meeting  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  town,  (for,"  said  she,  **  no  one  can  say  that  distance  or  wea- 
ther ever  ke^ps  me  from  my  duties,)  she  had  no  more  time  to 
waste." 

<  Mrs  Conyers'  husband  drove  to  the  door  in  a  smart  gig,  and  she 
took  leave  of  her  sisters,  observing,  she  W9S  glad  the  child  was  go* 
ing  to  be  so  )f ell  provided  for.  As  she  drove  awayi  crazy  Bet,  who 
was  standing  by  the  gate,  apparently  intently  reading  the  destiny  of 
a  young  girl,  in  the  palm  of  h^r  hand,  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  momejat  on 

.  Mrs.  Con  vers,  and  whispered  to  the  girl,  '*  all'  the  good  seed  that 
fell  on  that  ground  was  choked  by  thorns  long  ago." 

<  Mr.  Wilson  told  Jane's  attendant,  Sally,  to  inform  her,  she  might 
eome  to  her  house  the  next  day,  and  stay  there  for  the  present.* 
p.  14—24. 

}n  this  extract  we  have  unavoidably  introduced  ^'  Crazy  Bet,'' 
jSbe  is  one  of  that  extraordinary  class  of  females  which  Shak* 
spe^re,  Otway,  and  the  author  of  Waverly,  have  ennployed  with 
such  effect ;  and  which,  perhaps,  was  originally  taken  from  the 
Grecian  Pythoness,  or  the  Roman  Sybil ;  or  which,  to  be  more 
natural,  and  less  erudite,  is  probably  to  be  found  exemplif ed 
in  some  individuals  of  all  times  ami  places — for  the  writer 
of  the  New-England  Tale  declares,  that  "  the  author  has 
^voided  all  personal  allusions,  however  remote,  vritb  the 
^xc^ption,  that  a  sketch  has  been  attempted  of  a  real  charac- 
ter, under  the  appellation  of  *  Crazy  Bet.'  "  Crazy  Bet  is  one 
of  those  unfortunate  beings,  in  whom  a  naturally  fine  genius,  ex- 
cess of  sensibility,  a  neglected  education,  and  a  severe  disap* 
poiutment  of  the  heart,  have  produced  such  predominance  of  the 
iensitive,  and  such  infirmity  of  the  intellectual  and  active  fa- 
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tulties,  as  fo  d^^i'oy  the  equilibrium  of  powers ;  and  by  dethro- 
ning reason  to  leave  the  whole  soul  a  prey  to  itself ;  yet  sparing 
partial  memory  and  unappropriated  affecuons  ;  and  these  aflec- 
tions,  delivered  up  to  undisciplined  enthusiasm,  entering  into  ev- 
6ry  wild  conception  ofGojd,  of  nature,  and  of  human  beu^aad 
inspiring  ideas  the  most  sublime,  and  expressions  the  iiio«t  ori- 
ginal and  afiecting* 

It  is  not  unaccountable,  that  a  mind  of  such  primitive  ele- 
▼ation^  impressed  at  the  most  susceptible  alge  witb  lofty  ideas  of 
the  divine  Being,  subsequently  deprived  of  ttie  Use  of  reason: 
and  experience,  and  having  no  interests  and  ties' with  other  hu- 
man beings,  should  ally  itself  in  fanciful  comknunion  with  its  Ma*> 
ker^  should  connect  itself  with  *  mute  and  material  things/  and 
should  attach  itself  only  to  that  beauty  of  innocence  and  ten- 
derness which  has  compassion  on  the  miserable,  and  which 
wears  a  thousand  indicaiioDs  of  loveliness  that  callous  hearts 
cannot  perceive  :  nor  is  it  strange  that  such  a  wounded  soul 
should  feel  the  cruelty  of  those  vile  spirits  that  insult  phrenzy 
and  aiggtavate  its  stingl.  Grasy  Bet's  ibtuitive  sagacity,  her 
detestation  of  hard  heartedness,  her  fervent  devotion,  and  her 
knowledge  of  scripture,  which  b  wrought  by  sad  and  bitter 
meditation  into  the  very  textures  of  her  thoughts  and  lan*- 
gUAg^^  givo  an  eiLtnR>rdiiifliry  intei^t  to  all  that  she  says. 
The  style  of  the  maniac's  broken  disbour^e  displays  a  fine  ' 
plower  of  imagination,  and  an  equal  command  of  expression  in 
the  recorder  of  the  character,  if  the  language  imputed  ta  her 
be  not  taken  from  an  original ;  and,  in  relation  to  the  poor 
creature.  It  reminds  us  of  iho^^e  flowers  Which  are  ^aid  to  spring 
up  from  the  soil  recently  dbluged  by  the  fiery  shoWers  of  a  vol- 
cano, tha^deriveth^rr  glowing  colours  lind  their  sweet  odours 
from  the  elements  which  haVe  changed  beauty  to  ashes  and  joy 
te  mounning.  Bdt  to  returtf  to  Jane  :  the  poor  child  aAer  the 
reluctant  adoption  of  her  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  went  into  her  family ; 
when  all  that  bad  example  could  do  to  corrupt,  and  all  thai  in^ 
justice  could  inflict  to  grieve  her,  assailed  her  virtue  and  her 
happiness.  Ilow  she  was  fortified,  and  how  she  was  consolefd-, 
appears  by  the  following  admonition  from  Mary  Hull,  her  mo- 
ther's faithful  domestic,  acid  her  owb  exemplalry  guide.  When 
Jane  was  about  to  enter  ihefamily  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mary  Hull 
thus  counselled  her  : 

•  *•  My  child,"  said  she,  <<  do  not  be  down  hearted*     There  has 
'  one  taken  you  up  who  will  not  leave  vou,  nor  forsake  you.'    '  The 
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fires  may  be  about  voa,  bat  they  will  not  kindle  on  yon.'  Make  the 
Bible  yonr  counftelfor  ;  you  will  always  find  some  good  word  there, 
that  will  be  a  bright  light  to  you  in  the  darkest  night :  and  do  not 
forget  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  ;  for,  as  the  priests  under  the  old 
covenant  were  nourished  by  a  part  of  that  which  they  offered,  so, 
when  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is  sent  upward  by  the  broken  and  con- 
trite heart,  there  is  a  strength  cometh  back  upon  our  own  souls  : 
blessed  be  his  name,  it  is  what  the  world  cannot  give."    p.  26, 

How  far  the  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  or  the  un worthiness  of 
ber  cbildreo  might  have  frustrated  the  instniction,  was  not  tried 
to  the  utmost  eitent  of  possibility,  for  the  friendly  notice  of  a 
benevolent  stranger  interfered,  in  some  measure,  with  the 
oppressions  practised  on  the  poor  orphan.  Mary  Hull  be- 
came the  housekeeper  of  Robert  Lloyd,  a  Quaker,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  having  buried  a  beloved  wife  on  the  borders 
of  the  Housatonick.  took  up  his  abode  in  the  very  house  once 
possessed  by  Jane  Elton's  parents.  An  incident  that  occurred 
to  Mr.  Lloyd,  while  travelling  with  his  wife,  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  her  death,  has  furnished  a  scene,  the  description  of  jprhicb, 
for  fidelity  to  nature,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  sketch  of  rustic  life 
wo  ever  saw.  It  is  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  a  country,  where  poverty  knows  no  wants,  and  where 
ignorance  and  vice  are  not  inevitable  attendants  on  those  who 
nave  no  property,  that  it  is  a  refreshing,  as  well  as  entertaining 
account  of  ttie  simple  inhabitants  of  oiir  comparatively  waste 
places. 

<  From  the  Connecticut  they  passed  by  the  romantic  road  that 
leads  through  the  plains  of  West-Springfield,  Westfield,  &c.  There 
is  no  part  of  our  country,  abundant  as  it  is  in  the  charms  of  nature, 
more  lavishly  adorned  with  romantic  scenery.  The  carriage  slow- 
ly traced  its  way  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  from  which  the  impris* 
oned  road  had  with  difficulty  been  won  ; — a  noisy  stream  dashed  im- 
petuously along  at  their  left,  and  as  they  ascended  the  mountain, 
they  still  heard  it  before  them  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  now  almoat 
lost  in  the  deep  pathway  it  had  made,  and  then  rushing  with  increas- 
ed violence  over  its  stony  bed. 

*  "  This  young  stream,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,**  reminds  me  of  the  tur- 
bulence of  headlong  children  ;  1  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
we  admired,  so  leisurely  winding  its  peaceful  way  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Connecticut." 

*  '*  Thou  likest  the  sobriety  ofmaturitv,"  replied  Rebecca,  **  but  1 
confess  that  there  is  something  delightful  to  my  imagination  in  the 
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#la4tic  boand  of  this  lofaat  stream ;  it  remtndi  m%  of  the  joy  of  onta- 
med  spirits,  and  undimiDidhed  strength." 

*  The  travellers  atteotioD  was  withdrawD  from  the  wild  scene  be« 
fore  them  to  the  appearaoce  of  the  beayens,  bj  their  coachman,  who 
observed,  that  '*  never  in  his  days  had  he  s«en  clouds  make  so  fast ; 
it  was  not,"  he  said,  **  five  minutes  since  the  first  speck  rose  above 
the  hill  before  them,  and  now  there  was  not  enough  blue  sky  for  a 
man  to  swear  bv  : — but,"  added  he,  looking  with  a  lengthened  vi- 
sage to  what  he  thought  an  interminable  hill  before  them,  '*  the 
lightning  will  be  saved  the  trouble  of  coming  down  to  us,  for  if  our 
poor  beasts  ever  get  us  to  the  top,  we  may  reach  up  and  take  it." 
'  Having  reached  the  summit  of  the  next  acclivity,  they  perceived, 
by  the  road's  side,  a  log  hot  ;  over  the  door  was  a  slab,  with  a  rode 
and  mysterious  painting,  (which  had  been  meant  for  a  foaming  cao 
and  a  plate  of  gingerbread,)  explained  underneath  by  '*  cake  and 
beer  for  sale."  This  did  not  look  very  inviting,  but  it  prontsed  a 
better  shelter  from  the  rain,  for  the  invalid,  than  the  carriage  eookl 
afibrd.  Mr.  Lloyd  opened  the  door,  and  liAed  his  wife  over  a  rivu- 
let, which  actually  ran  between  the  sill  of  the  house  and  the  fioor 
planks  that  had  not  originally  been  long  enough  for  the  dimensions 
of  the  apartment. 

'  The  mistress  of  the  mansion,  a  fnt  middle-aged  woman,  who  sat 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms   at  a  round  table,  at  which   there  were 
four  other  children  eating  from  a  pewter  dish  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  rose,  and  having  ejected  the  eldest  boy  from  a  chair  by  a  very 
unceremonious  slap,  offered  it  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  resumed  her  seat ; 
quietly  finishing  her  meal.     Her  husband,   a  ruddy,  good  natured, 
hardy  looking  mountaineer,  had  had  the  misfortune,  by  some  acci- 
dent in  his  childhood,  to  loose  the  use  of  both  his  legs,  which  were 
now  ingeniously  folded  into  the  same  chair  on  which  he  sat.     He 
turned  to  the  coachman,  who,  having  secured  his  horses,  had  just 
entered,  and  smiling  at  his  consternation,  said,  **  Why,  friend,  you 
look  scare't,  prettv  pokerish  weather,  to  be  sure,  but  then  we  don't 
mind  it  up  here  ;    then  turning  to  the  child  next  him,  who,  in  ga- 
zing  at  the  strangers,  had  dropped  half  the  food  she  was  conveying 
to  her  mouth>  he  said, — ''  Desdemony^  doL't  scatter  the  'tatoes  so.*' 
**  But  last  week,"  he  continued,  resuming  his  address  to  the  coach- 
man, "  there  was  the  most  tedious  spell  of  weather  1  have  seen  sen 
the  week  before  last  thanksgiving,  when  my  wife  and  f  went  down 
into  the  lower  part  of  Becket,  to  hear  Deacon  Hollister's  funefat 
iarmant     Don't  vou  remember  Tempy,  that  musical  fellow  that  was 
there  ? — '  1  don't  see,'  says  he,  ^  the  use  of  the  minister  preaching 
up  so  much  about   hell* fire,'  says  he,  Mt  is  a  very  good  doctrine,' 
says  he,  '  to  preach  down  oo  Connecticut  River,  bul,'  rays  he,  *  I 
should  not  think  it  would  frighten  any  body  in  such  a  cold  jilace  ap 
lecket' 
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*  A  bright  Qmh  that  seemed  te-  &re  the  hearens,  succeeded  by  a 
tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  which  niad^  the  hovel  tremble,  terrifieif 
all  the  groupe,  excepting  the  fearlesB  speaker — 

'  '«  A  prettj  sttart  flash  to  be  sure  ;  but,  as  1  was*  saying,  it  is' 
nothing  to  that  storm  we  had  last  week.— Fe/ona,  puft  that  hat  out 
•f  the  window,  so  the  gentleman  can  sec.— There,  air,"  said  he, 
'*  just  look  at  that  big  maple  tree,  that  waff  blown  down,  if  it  hadf 
come  one  jard;  nearer  my  bouse,  it  would  have  crushed  it  to  atoms. 
Ah)  this  is  a  nice  place  as  yeu  will  find  any  where,**  he  continued, 
(for  he  saw  Mr.  Lloyd  was  listening  attentively  to  him,)  "  to  bring^ 
up  boys  ;  it  makes  them  handy  aid  spirited,  to  live  here  with  the: 
wind  roaring  about  them,  and  the  thunder  rattling  right  over  their 
heads :  why  Ihey  don't  mind  it  any  more  than  my  woman's  spinning-^ 
wheel,  which*  to  be  sure,  makes  a  dumb  noise  sometimes." 

*  Our  travellers  were  not  a  little  amu«ed  with  the  humour  of  thi^ 
man,  who  had  a  natural  philosophy  that  a  stoic  might  have  envied. 
**  Friend,"  said  Mr.  Lioyd,  *<  you  have  a  singular  fancy  about  names ; 
what  may  be  the  name  of  that  chubby  little  girl  who  is  playing  with' 
ray  wife's  £ib  ?" 

*  *«  Yes,  sir,  I  am  a  little  notional  about  names  ;  that  girl,  sir,  1 
call  Octatyy  and  that  lazy  little  dog  that  stands  by  her,  is  RodUkt- 

**  And  this  baby,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd",  kindly  giving  the  astonished' 
little  fellow  hts-  watch-chain  to  pky  with,  **  this  must  be  Vespasian 
or  Agricokb" 

'  **  No,  sir,  no ;  I  met  with  a  disappointment  aboat  that  boy's 
name— vbat  you  oiay  call  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip— whea 
he  was  born,  the  women  asked  me  what  1  meant  to  call  him  ?  1  told 
them  that  1  did  not  mean  to  be  in*  any  hurry  ;  for  you  must  know, 
sir,  the  way  I  get  my  nanses;  I-  buy  a  book  of  one  of  those  pedlars 
that  are  gpiap  over  the  mountain  with  titf-ware  and  brooms,  and 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  one  notion  and  anotber  ;  that  is,  1  don't  buy 
out  and  out,  but  we  make  a  swap  ;  they  take  itome  of  ray  wooden 
dishes^  and  let:  me  have  the  vcdly  in  books  ;  for' you  must  know  I 
am  a  groat  reader,  and  mean  all  my  children  shall  have  learning  too, 
though  it  is  ptetty  tough  scratching  for  it.  Well,  Sir,  as  1  was  say- 
ing about  this  bc^^  I  fou^  a  name  just  to  hit  my  fapcy,  for  I  can 
pretty  generally  suit  myself ;  the  name  Was  Sophronius  ;  but  just 
about  that  time,  as  the  deuce  would  have  it,  my  wife's  father  died» 
and  the  gin'ral  had  been  a  very  gin'rous  man  to  us,  and  so  to  com- 
pliment the  old  gentlemtia,  I  concluded  to  call  him  Solomon  Whee- 
ler." 

^  Mr.  Lloyd  smiled;  and  throwing  a  dollar  into  the  baby's  lap, 
M^id,  **  There  is  something,  my  little  fellow,  to  make  up  your  loss." 
The  sight  and  the  gift  of  a  silver  dollar  produced  a  considerable 
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seisatfoQ  enoi^  tbe  nonntaiiieera.  The  ckiMren  gadMf«d  roond 
the  baby  to  examioe  the  splendid  fiivoiir.  Tb«  fliot^  sttd,  **  Tb« 
child  was  not  old  eoovgh  to  mafce  its  manners  to  the  geotleman,  bat 
he  was  as  much  beholdeo  to  him  as  if  he  coy  Id*"  The  father  only 
seemed  iosensihle,  and  contented  faiiaself  with  remarking,  with  hia 
usual  happy  nonchalance, .  that  he  **  guessed  it  was  easier  getting 
money  down  country,  than  it  was  up  on  the  hills.*' 

"  Very  true,  my  friend/'  replied  Mr.  Uoyd,  *<  and  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  support  your  family  here.  You  <lo  not  appear  to 
have  any  farm." 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  laughing,  **  it  would  pixzsle  me,  with 
my  legs,  to  take  care  of  a  farm  :  but  then  I  always  say,  that  as*  long 
as  a  man  has  hi^  wits,  he  has  something  to  work  with.  This  is  a 
pretty  cold,  sappy  soil  up  here,  but  we  make  out  to  raise  ail  our 
aauce,  and  enough  besides  to  fata  couple  of  pigs  on  ;  then,  sir,  as 
you  see,  my  woman  and  1  keep  a  stock  of  cake  and  beer,  and  tansy 
bitters— a  nice  trade  for  a  cold  stomach  ;  there  is  considerable  tra- 
vel on  the  road,  and  people  get  dry  by  the  time  they  get  up  here, 
and  we  find  it  good  business  ;  and  then  l  turn  wooden  bowls  and 
dishes,  and  go  out  peddling  once  or  twice  a  year  ;  and  there  is  not 
an  old  wife,  or  a  young  one  either  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  can 
coax  them  to  buy  a  dish  or  two  ;  I  take  my  pay  in  provisions  or 
clothing  ;  all  the  cash  I  get,  is  by  the  beer  and  cake  ;  and  now,  sir, 
though  I  say  it,  that  may  be  should  not  say  it,  there  is  not  a  more 
independent  man  in  the  town  of  Becket  than  1  am,  though  there  is 
them  that's  more  forehanded  ;  but  1  pay  my  minister's  tai,  and  my 
school  tax,  as  reg'lar  as  any  of  them." 

*  Mr.  Lloyd  admired  the  ingenuity  and  contentment  of  this  man,  his 
enjoyment  of  the  privil^e,  the  "glorious  privilege"  of  every  New- 
England  man,  '*of  being  independent."  But  his  pleasure  was  some- 
what abated  by  an  appearance  of  a  want  of  neatness  and  order, 
which  would  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  Aunily; 
and  which,  being  a  Quaker,  be  deemed  essential  to  it.  He  lopked 
at  the  little  stream  of  water  we  have  mentioned,  nnd  which  the  rain 
had  already  swollen  so  much  that  it  seemed  to  threaten  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  house  ;  and  observing,  that  neither  the  complexion  of 
the  floor  nor  of  the  children  seemed  to  have  been  benefitted  by  its 
proximity,  he  remarked  to  the  ouin,  that  he  *'  should  think  a  person 
of  liis  ingenuity  would  have  contrived  some  mode  of  turning  the 
stream." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  •*  I  suppose  I  might,  for  I  have 
got  a  book  that  treats  upon  hydrostatics  and  them  things  ;  but  I'm 
calculating  to  build  in  the  fall,  and  so  I  think  we  may  as  well  mus- 
quash along  till  then." 

"  To  build !     Do  explain  to  me  how  that  is  to  be  done  ? 
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'^  Why,  sir,*'  said  he,  taking  a  box  from  the  shelf  behind  him, 
which  had  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  through  which  the  money 
was  passed  io,  bat  afforded  no  facility  for  withdrawing  it,  *^  my  wo* 
man  and  I  agreed  to  save  all  the  cash  we  conld  get  for  two  years, 
and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  venture,  there  is  thirty  dollars  there, 
sir.  'I'he  neighbours  in  these  parts  are  very  kind  to  a  poor  man  ; 
one  will  draw  the  timber,  and  another  will  saw  the  boards,  and  they 
win  all  come  to  raising,  and  bring  their  own  spirits  into  the  bargain. 
Oh,  sir,  it  must  be  a  poor  shack  that  can't  make  a  turn  to  get  a  house 
over  his  head.*' 

*  Mr.  Lloyd  took  ten  dollars.froro  his  pocket-book,  and  slipping  it 
into  (he  gap,  said,  *' There  is  a  small  sum«  my  friend,  and  1  wish  it 
may  be  so  expended  as  to  give  to  thy  new  dwelling  such  convenien- 
ces as  will  enable  thy  wife  to  keep  it  neat.  It  will  help  on  the  trade 
too  ;  for  depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  makes  a  house  look  se 
inviting  to  a  traveller  as  a  cleanly  air." 

*  Our  mountaineer's  indifference  was  vanquished  by  so  valuable  a 
donation.  **  You  are  the  most  genVous  man,  sir,"  said  he,  **that 
ever  journeyed  this  way  ;  and  if  1  don't  remember  your  advice,  yon 
may  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  upon  earth." 

*  By  this  time  the  rain  had  subsided,  the  clouds  were  rolling  over, 
the  merry  notes  of  the  birds  sallying  from  their  shelters,  welcomed 
the  retaming  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  deep  unclouded  azure  in  the 
west  promised  a  delightful  afternoon. 

*  The  travellers  took  a  kind  leave  of  the  grateful  cottagers,  and  as 
ibey  drove  away — **  Tempy,"  said  the  husband,  *•  if  the  days  of 
miracles  weren't  quite  entirely  gone  by,  I  should  think  we  had  '  en* 
tertained  angels  unawares.'  " 

*'  1  think  you  might  better  say,"  replied  the  good  woman,  '*  that 
Uie  angels  have  entertained  us  ;  any  how,  that  sick  lady  will  be  an 
angel  before  long ;  she  looks  as  good,  and  as  beautiful,  as  one  now." 
p.  40-p47. 

This  fondness  for  names  borrowed  from  books  is  quite 
peculiar  to  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  New-Ensland  people 
of  the  interior,  who  seem  to  have  an  indefinite  desire  thus  to 
associate  themselves  with  those  who  have  had  a  name  and  a 
praise  on  the  earth,  and  to  advance  a  little  out  of  their  own 
obscurity  by  attaching  themselves  thus  slightly  to  the  eminence 
of  others.  We  remember  to  have  heard  of  three  individuals, 
all  barefooted,  called  from  their  respective  occupations  at  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  plough  into  the  presence  of  a  visiter, 
by  the  names  of  Hortensia,  Olympia  and  Phitologus,  and  to  have 
seen  m^ny  young  ladies  busily  employed,  to  use  theirown  phrases, 
in  hiicheling  flax  and  zohitening  cloth,  who  were  called  Anna- 
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bella,  Aurelia,  and  Amelia  Stebbins ;  nor  do  we  forget  the 
sarcasm  of  anunromantic  mechanic  we  once  journeyed  with  in 
a  ^4tase  coach,  uho  sat  listening  to  the  disicourse  of  two  females, 
his  fellow  travellers :  On  heanng  one  of  them,  who  held  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  say  in  reply  to  the  other^s  inquiry  *'It8  name  is 
Amanda,'^  he,  rather  intpertinently,  intruded  the  remark,  that  for 
his  pr^rt  he  hated  such  pr^tensiont try  names  An  exquisite  sense 
of  the  beauties  and  influences  of  external  nature,  as  well  as  a 
just  perception  of  manners  and  character,  is  ^rrik  ngly  displayed 
in  the  extract  lately  cited,  terminating  in  so  appropriate  a  delinea- 
tion of  rustic  life  :  nor  is  the  truly  scenic  description  of  the  view, 
that  so  effected  Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  only  passage  which  exhibits  the 
picturesque  in  this  volume.  Among  the  most  vivid  and  strik- 
ing of  this  character  is  the  following,  which  we  insert  here  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  though  it  is  connected  with  a  circum- 
stance not  in  the  order  of  facts  in  our  present  stage  of  the 
narrative. 

The  parties  were  all  punctual  to  their  appointment.  The 
morning  of  which  they  were  going  to  make  so  unhallowed  a  use, 
was  a  most  beautiful  one.  Nature  was  in  a  poetic  mood ;  in  a 
humour  to  give  her  votaries  an  opportunity  to  diversify  her  reali- 
ties  with  the  bright  creations  of  their  imaginations.  The  vapour 
had  diffused  itself  over  the  valley,  so  that  from  the  hill,  which  was 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  it  appeared  like  a  placid  lake,  that  no 
*  breeze  was  upon  ;*  from  whose  bosom  rose  the  green  spires  of 
the  poplar,  rich  masses  of  maple  foliage,  and  the  graceful  and 
widely  spreading  boughs  of  the  elm — 


-"  Jocnnd  day 


Stoodtip-toe  on  the  misty  monntain*!  top,** 
and  sent  her  momin|;  greetings  to  the  white  clift  of  the  southern 
mountain, — brightened  the  mist  that  filled  the  deep  indenting  dells 
between  the  verdant  heights,  resembling  them  to  island  hills,  and 
sending  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  western  slopes,  that  they 
shone  as  if  there  had  been  a  thousand  streams  there  rejoicing  in  the 
sunbeams.  But  this  appeal  of  nature  was  unheeded  and  unnoticed 
by  these  rash  young  men.  Her  sacred  volume  is  a  sealed  book  to 
those  who  are  inflamed  by  passion,  or  degraded  by  vice,     p«  217 

Jane  Elton,  whom  we  have  not  forgotten,  passes  from  child- 
hood to  maturity  under  the  influences  of  provocation  and 
forbearance ;  and  with  examples  of  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism 
always  before  her,  holds  fast  her   integrity   and  her  faith. 

45 
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Nothing  occun  in  her  native  village  but  the  establishmf^nt  of  a 
school,  at  which  she  was  placed  by  Mr  Lloyd,  and  the  intro- 
ductioQ  of  a  dancing  master — who  finally  obtained  a  footings 
though  he  was  long  resisted  by  clergy  and  laity,  who  considered 
d^nciDg  a  sifi  too  heinous  ^^  to  be  spoken  of  in  holy  writ.'* 
Amoqg  the  dancing  master's  warmest  ofiposers  was  Mrs.  Wilson, 
viho  appointed  a  conference  and  a  catechetical  lecture,  on  the 
evenings  in  which  it\e  dancing  was  taught.  Wf  purposely 
omit  some  little  incidents  which  occurred  in  Mrs.  Wilson's 
family,  that  afford  a  trqe  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  those  views 
of  religion  which  do  not  admit,  that  *'  he  that  doeth  righteous-' 
nes^  is  ri^hteous,'^  and  whjch,  acknowledging  ^^  the  form  of 
godliness,"  deny  the  power  thereof 

Jane  Elton  is  represented  in  her  first  womanhood  as  adorned 
with  a  multitude  of  ^  mortal  and  immortal  graces '  and 
einijiently  formed  to  mspire  love  in  a  susceptible  heart ;  and  it 
appears  that  her  attractions  did  not  fail  to  charm  two  very 
opposite  characters,  the  staid  Robert  LI  yd,  and  a  village 
lawyer,  the  y  »mig  'squire  Er-jkiue.  The  latter  gentleman  was 
the  individual  selected  by  Mrs.  Wilson  tor  her  accomplished 
di^M^bter  Elvirs^^  one  of  those  country  nymphs,  in  whom  vanity, 
art^Uce,  superficial  knowledge,  and  £)l8e  taste,  sometimes  pass 
fpr  ^Ntraordina^y  talents;  and  who  in  a  very  narrow  sphere 
enj'^y  a^  much  celebriiy,  and  inspire  a^  much  envy,  as  the  more 
brilliant  beauties,  and  wits  of  our  larger  towns.  Mr.  Erskine 
was  nc't  on  the  whole  an  unsuitable  match  for  Elvira  ;  but  few 
men  are  so  blind  as  not  to  discern,  or  so  unworthy  as  not  to. 
prefer,  very  conspicuous  excellence,  to  the  total  want  of  it. 
The  busy  world  rumoured  the  passion  which  Jane  had  excited 
in  Erskine,  het  friend  Lloyd  heard  it,  and*  trembled  for  the 
happiness  of  bis  tavourite  ;  but  Mrs  Wilson  was  not  aware  of 
the  failure  of  her  plan>,till  some  unlucky  circumstances  in  her 
family  led  to  an  o^en  engagement  b^  tween  Erskme  and  Jane. 

Am<»ng  the  Hopeful  progeny  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  son,  in 
whom  the  oeglecr  of  moral  cultivation,  and  the  tiresome  servi- 
ces and  revoltii»g  doctrines  of  a  system,  that  urges  the  necessity 
of  no  {5racti  al  principles,  and  robs  the  parent  of  us  all  of  his 
mo^t  endeariiig  attributes,  had  produced  an  ignorance  and 
disregard  of  all  virtue,  and  an  ascendancy  of  appetite,  passion, 
and  selfishneaSf  that  might  go  far  to  illustrate  total  depravity, 
^U(^tber.a  be  uaturil  or  superinduced.  This  young  man  bred 
in  a  college,  acquired  there  nothing  but  habits  of  profusion,  and 
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constantly  drew  tipon  his  sordid  mother  for  sams  beyond  her 
iDclina«ion  to  supply.  In  consistency  with  his  utter  heartless- 
nesH,  was  his  desertion  of  an  unhappy  girl  who  had  no  self- 
defence  in  her  own  virtue,  and  who  in  consequence  fell  a 
victim  to  this  profligate  youth.  This  unfortunate  female 
expired  in  a  retired  cottage  at  which  she  was  received  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  Jane  Elton  was  summoned  b^  the 
family,  who  hoped  to  derive  some  benefit  from  her  mter- 
ference  in  behalf  of  the  stranger,  to  attend  her  last  moments. 
Prudence  demanded  secrecy-  and  during  the  darkness  of  night 
she  was  forced  to  obey  a  mysterious  call  ^'to  save  life."— ^ 
This  strange  expedition,  under  the  guidance  of  Crazy  Bet, 
nfibrds  a  very  picturesque  scene.     Those  who  have  feh  forthe 

}>eril  and  forlorness  of  some  of  C.  B.  Brown's  heroes  in  their 
onely  and  hazard. >u$  wanderings,  will  not  be  less  interested, 
even  if  they  are  less  apprehensive,  for  the  gentle  but  courageous 
Jane,  armed  in  her  inj  ocence,  and  impelled  by  compassion,  as 
she  follows  her  lunatic  companion  upon  her  errand  of  mercy. 
The  place  of  met'iing  was  the  ^rave  of  a  suicide,  excluded 
from  consecrated  ground,  and  with  all  its  associations  almost  as 
fearful  a  spot,  to  a  timid  or  superstitious  mind,  as  Muschat's 
Cairn. 

^  Still,  after  the  family  were  all  hashed  in  repose,  and  Jane  had 
stolen  from  her  bed«  and  dressed  herself  for  her  secret  expedition, 
she  shrunk  involuntarily  from  the  task  before  her.  '*  1  do  not  like 
this  mystery,'*  said  she,  mentally ;  ''  I  wish  I  bad  told  my  aunt,  and 
asked  David  to  go  with  me,  or  I  might  have  told  Mary  Hull.  There 
could  have  been  do  harm  in  that.  But  it  is  now  too  late.  Job|i 
said,  1  might  save  life,  and  I  will  think  of  nothing  else.*' 

She  rose  from  the  bed,  where  she  had  seated  herself  to  ponder, 
ibr  the  last  time,  upon  the  diflkulties  b^^fore  her,  crept  softly  down 
stairs,  passed  her  aunt's  room,  and  got  clear  of  the  house  unmo- 
lested, except  by  a  slight  growl  from  Brutus,  the  house-dog,  whose 
dreams  she  had  broken,  but,  at  her  well-known  kindly  patting,  and 
**Lie  down  Brutas,  lie  down,"  he  quietly  resumed  his  sleeping 
posture.  Her  courage  was  stimulated  by  having  surmounted  one 
obstacle*  The  waning  moon  had  risen,  and  shed  its  mild  lustre  over 
the  peaceful  scene.  *'  Now,"  thought  Jane,  ''  thai  1  have  stirred 
up  my  womanish  thoughts  with  a  manly  spirit,  I  wonder  what  I 
could  have  been  afraid  of." 

Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  to  have  the  doubtful  aid  of 
crazy  Bet's  conduct,  or  trust  solely  to  her  own,  she  pressed  onward. 
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To  shorteo  her  way  to  Lacy's  graTe,  and  to  avoid  the  potaibility  of 
observation,  she  soon  left  the  public  road,  aod  walked  along  ander 
the  shadow  of  a  low-browed  hiU,  which  had  formerly  l>eeQ  the  bank 
of  the  river,  but  from  which  it  had  receded  and  left  an  interval  of 
beautiful  meadow  between  the  hill  and  its  present  bed.  The  deep 
verdure  of  the  meadow  sparkled  with  myriads  of  fire-flies,  that 
seemed,  in  this  hour  of  their  dominion,  to  be  keeping  their  merry 
revels  by  the  music  of  the  passing  stream.  The  way  was,  as  yet, 
perfectly  familiar  to  Jane.  After  walking  some  distance  in  a  strait 
line,  she  crossed  the  meadow  by  a  direct  path  to  a  large  tree, 
which  had  been,  in  part,  uprooted  by  a  freshet^  and  which  now  lay 
across  the  river,  and  supplied  a  rude  passage  to  the  adventurous,  the 
tenacity  of  some  of  its  roots  still  retaining  it  firmly  in  the  bank. 
Fortunately  the  stream  was  unusually  low,  and  when  our  heroine 
reached  the  further  extremity  of  the  fallen  trunk,  she  sprang  with- 
out difficulty  over  the  few  feet  of  water  between  her  and  the  dry 
sand  of  the  shore. 

'*  That*s  well  done  !'*  exclaimed  crazy  Bet,  in  a  voice  that  made 
the  welkin  ring,  and  starting  up  from  the  mound.  "  Strong  of 
heart,  and  light  of  foot,  you  are  a  fit  follower  for  one  that  hates  the 
broad  and  beaten  road,  and  loves  the  narrow  straight  way  and  the 
high  rock.  Sit  down  and  rest  you,"  she  continued,  for  Jane  was 
out  of  breath  from  ascending  the  steep  bank  where  crazy  Bet  stood ; 
**  sit  down,  child ;  you  may  sit  quiet.  It  is  not  time  for  her  to  rise 
yet." 

**  Oh,  Bet,"  said  Jane,  ''  if  yon  love  me,  take  those  greens  off 
your  head  ;  they  make  you  look  so  wild." 

A  stouter  heart  than  Jane's  would  have  quailed  at  Bet's  appear- 
ance. She  had  taken  off  her  old  bonnet,  and  tied  it  on  a  branch  of 
the  tree  that  shaded  the  grave,  and  twisted  around  her  head  a  full 
leaved  vine,  by  which  she  had  confined  bunches  of  wild  flowers,  that 
drooped  around  her  pale  brow  and  haggard  face  ;  her  long  hair 
was  streaming  over  her  sh.iulders  ;  her  little  black  mantle  thrown 
back,  leaving  her  throat  and  neck  bare.  The  excitement  of  the 
scene,  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  the  moonlight,  gave  to  her 
large  black  eyes  an  unusual  brightness. 

To  Jane's  earnest  entreaty  she  replied,  <  Child,  you  know  not 
what  you  ask.  Take  off  these  greens,  indeed  !  Every  leaf  of  them 
has  had  a  prayer  said  over  it.  There  is  a  charm  in  every  one  of 
them.  There  is  not  an  imp  of  the  evil  one  that  dares  to  toncb  me 
while  I  wear  them  The  toad  with  bis  glistening  eye,  springs  far 
from  me  ;  and  the  big  scaly  snake,  that's  coiled  and  ready  to  dart» 
glides  away  from  me." 

''  But,"  said  Jane,  in  a  tone  of  more  timid  expostulation!  **  what 
have  I  to  guard  me,  Bet  ?" 
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<*  You  !*'  and  as  she  spoke  she  stroked  Jaoe*s  hair  back  from  her 
pure  smooth  brow  ;  **  have  not  you  iunoceoce  ?  and  know  you  not 
that  19  ^  God's  seal  in  the  forehead'  to  keep  you  from  all  harm. 
Foolish  girl  I  sit  down — I  say,  she  will  not  rise  yet.^' 

Jane  obeyed  her  command,  and  rallying  her  spirits,  replied,  "  No, 
Bet,  I  am  not  afraid  she  will  rise.  1  believe  the  dead  lie  very 
quiet  in  their  graves." 

*<  Yes,  those  may  that  die  in  their  beds  and  are  buried  by  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  and  lie  with  a  merry  company  about  them  in  the 
church  yard  ;  but,  I  tell  you,  those  that  row  themselves  over  the 
dark  river,  never  have  a  quiet  night's  rest  in  their  cold  beds." 

*'  Come,"  said  Jane,  impatiently  rising,  *'  for  mercy's  sake,  let 
us  go  " 

**  I  cannot  stir  from  this  spot,"  replied  Bet,  "  till  the  moon  gets 
above  that  tree ;  and  so  be  quiet,  while  I  tell  you  Lucy's  story. 
Why,  child,  i  sit  here  watching  by  her  many  a  night,  till  her  hour 
comes,  and  then  1  always  go  away,  lor  the  dead  don't  love  to  be  seen 
rising  from  their  bed?." 

'*  Well,  Bet,  tell  me  Lucy's  story,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  not 
keep  me  any  longer  here  ;  and  you  need  not  tell  me  much,  for,  you 
know,  I  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times." 

**  Ah !  but  you  did  not  see  her  as  I  did,  when  Ashley's  men  went 
out,  and  she  followed  them,  and  begged  them  on  her  knees,  for  the 
love  of  God,  not  to  fire  upon  the  prisoners  ;  for  the  story  had  come 
that  Shay's  men  would  cover  their  front  with  the  captives ;  and  you 
did  not  see  her  when  he  was  brought  to  her  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  dead  as  she  is  now.  She  did  not  speak  a  word — she  fell  upon 
his  neck,  and  she  clasped  her  arms  round  him;  they  thought  to  cut 
them  off,  it  was  so  hard  to  get  them  loose  ; — and  when  they  took  her 
from  him,  (and  the  maniac  laid  her  hand  on  Jane's  head)  she  was 
all  gone  here.  The  very  day  they  put  him  under  the  green  sod, 
she  drowned  herself  in  that  deep  place,  under  the  mourning  willow, 
that  the  boys  call  Lucy's  well.  And  they  buried  her  here,  for  the 
squires  ana  the  deacons  found  it  against  law,  and  gospel  too,  to  give 
her  Christian  burial." 

Bet  told  all  these  circumstances  with  an  expression  and  action 
that  showed  she  was  living  the  scene  over,  while  her  mind  dwelt 
on  them.  Jane  was  deeply  interested  ;  and  when  bet  concluded, 
she  said,  "  Poor  Lucy  !  1  never  felt  so  much  for  her." 

«*  That's  right,  child  ;  now  we  will  go  on — but  first  let  that  tear- 
drop that  glistens  in  the  moon-beam,  fall  on  the  grave,  it  helps  to 
keep  the  grass  green — and  the  dead  like  to  be  cried  for,"  she 
added  mournfully. 

They  now  proceeded  ;  crazy  Bet  leading  the  way,  with  kng  and 
hasty  strides,  in  a  diagonal  course,  still  ascending  the  hill,  till  she 
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I^lutiged  into  a  deep  wood,  go  ricbfj  clothed  with  foliage  as  to  be 
MBperrious  to  the  ibooD-beanM)  aod  so  choked  with  onderbrusb,  that 
Jane  foand  it  Terj  difficalt  to  keep  op  with  her  pioaeer.  They 
800D,  however,  emerged  loto  an  open  space,  completelj  sarronnded 
and  enclosed  by  lofty  trees.  Crazy  Bet  had  not  spoken  since  they 
began  their  walk ;  she  now  stopped,  and  taming  abruptly  to  Jane, 
**  Do  yon  know,"  said  she,  ^*  who  are  the  worshippers  that  meet 
in  this  temple  ?  the  spirits  that  were  '  sometime  disobedient,*  bat 
since  He  went  and  preached  to  them,  they  come  out  from  their 
prison  house,  and  worship  in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  light  of 
the  blessed  heavens.'* 

*<  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,*'  said  Jane  ;  *'  I  should  think  all  obedient 
spirits  would  worship  in  this  sanctuary  of  nature." 

'*  Say  you  so  ? — then  worship  with  me.*'  The  maniac  fell  on  her 
kDees---Jane  knelt  beside  her:  she  had  caught  a  spark  of  he^ 
eompanion*s  enthusiasm.  The  singularity  of  her  situation,  the  beau- 
ty  of  the  night,  the  novelty  of  the  place,  on  which  the  moon,  noW 
riding  high  in  the  heavens,  poured  a  flood  of  silver  light,  all 
conspired  to  give  a  high  tone  to  her  feelings.  It  is  not  strange  she 
should  have  thought  she  never  heard  any  thing  so  sublime  as  the 
prayer  of  her  crazed  conductor — who  raised  her  arms  and  poured 
out  her  soul  in  passages  of  scripture  the  most  sublime  and  striking, 
woven  together  by  her  own  glowing  language.  She  concluded 
suddenly,  and  springing  on  her  feet,  said  to  Jane,  **  Now  follow  me  : 
fear  not,  and  falter  not ;  for  you  know  what  awaits  the  fearful  and 
unbelieving.** 

Jane  assured  her  she  had  no  fear  but  that  of  being  too  late. 
**  You  need  not  think  of  that ;  the  spirit  never  flits  till  1  come." 

They  now  turned  into  the  wood  by  a  narrow  pathway,  whose 
entrance  lay  under  the  shadow  of  two  young  beech  trees :  crazy 
Bet  paused — ^*  See  ye  these,  child,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  trees, 
^'  I  knew  two  who  grew  up  thus  on  the  same  spot  of  earth  ; — so 
lovinglj  they  grew,**  and  she  pointed  to  the  interlacing  of  the 
branches — ^*  young  and  beautiful ;  but  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root 
of  one — and  the  other  (and  she  pressed  both  her  hands  on  her  head, 
and  screamed  wildly)  perished  here."  A  burst  of  tears  afibrded 
her  a  sadden  relief. 

^<  Poor  brooken-hearted  creature  !*'  murmured  Jane. 

**  No,  child  ;  when  she  weeps,  then  the  band  is  loosened  :  for*' 
added  she,  drawing  closer  to  Jane  and  whispering,  '*  they  put  an 
iron  band  around  her  head,  and  when  she  is  in  darkness,  it  presses 
till  she  thinks  she  is  in  the  place  of  the  Tormentor  ;  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  it  sits  lightly.  Ye  cannot  see  it  i  but  it  is  there — always 
there.** 
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Jaoe  began  pow  to  be  alarmed  at  the  excitement  of  Bet*8  imagina- 
tion ;  and  turning  from  her  abruptly,  entered  the  path,  which, 
after  they  had  proceeded  a  kw  yards,  seemed  to  be  leading  then 
into  a  wild  trackless  region.  **  Where  are  we  going  Bet  ?"  sh^ 
exclaimed.  "  Through  a  pass,  child,  that  none  knows  but  the  wild 
bird  and  the  wild  wom^n.  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  **  caves  of 
the  mountain  ?'* 

^*  Yes,''  replied  Jane  ;  **  but  I  bad  rather  not  go  through  them 
to-night     Cannot  we  go  some  other  way  ?" 

*'  Nay,  there  is  no  other  way  ;  follow  me,  and  fear  not/' 

Jane  had  oAen  heard  of  the  pass  called  the  '  Mountain- Caves^' 
and  she  knew  it  had  only  been  penetrated  by  a  few  rash  youths  of 
daring  and  adventurous  spirit.  She  was  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
entering  it  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  such  a  conductor ;  she 
paused,  but  she  could  see  no  way  of  escape,  and  summoning  all  her 
resolution  to  her  aid,  she  followed  Bet,  who  took  no  note  of  her 
scruples.  They  now  entered  a  de61e,  which  had  been  made  bj 
some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature,  that  had  rent  the  mountain 
asunder,  and  piled  rock  on  rock  in  the  deep  abyss,  i  he  breadth  of 
the  passage,  which  was  walled  in  by  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountain,  was  not  in  any  place  more  than  twenty  feet ;  and  some- 
times so  narrow,  that  Jane  thought  she  might  have  extended  her 
arms  quite  across  it.  But  she  had  no  leisure  for  critical  accuracy  ; 
her  wayward  guide  pressed  on,  heedless  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
way.  She  would  pass  between  huge  rocks,  that  bad  rolled  so  near 
together,  as  to  leave  bqt  a  very  narrow  passage  between  them  ; 
then  grasping  the  tangled  roots  that  projected  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  placing  her  feet  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the 
little  channels  that  had  been  worn  by  the  continual  dropping  from 
the  mountain  rills,  she  would  glide  over  swiftly  and  safely,  as  if  she 
had  been  on  the  beaten  highway.  They  were  sometimes  compelled, 
in  the  depths  of  the  caverns,  to  prostrate  themselves  and  creep 
through  narrow  apertures  in  the  rocks,  it  was  impossible  to  sur- 
mount ;  and  Jane  felt  that  she  was  passing  over  immense  masses  of 
ice,  the  accumulation  perhaps  of  a  hundred  winters.  She  was  fleet 
and  agile^  apd  inspired  with  almost  supernatural  courage  ;  she* 
^  though  a  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears,'  followed  on  fearlessly  ; 
till  they  came  Co  an  immense  rock,  whose  conical  and  giant  form 
rested  on  broken  masses  below,  that  on  every  side  were  propping 
this  *  mighty  monarch  of  the  scene.' 

For  the  first  time,  crazy  Bet  seemed  to  remember  she  had  a  com- 
panion and  to  give  a  thought  to  her  safety.  «' Jane,"  said  she,  *'go 
carefully  over  this  lower  ledge,  there  is  a  narrow  foot-hold  there  ; 
let  not  your  foot  slip  on  the  wet  leaves,  or  the  soft  moss,  i  am  in 
the  spirit,  and  1  must  mount  to  the  sqnmit." 
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Jane  obeyed  her  directions,  and  when,  withont  much  troiible» 
she  had  attained  the  farther  side  of  the  rock,  she'Iooked  back  for 
crazy  Bet,  and  saw  her  standing  between  heaven  and  earth  on  the 
yery  topmost  point  ofl  he  high  rock  :  she  leant  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
she  had  broken  off  in  her  struggle  to  reach  that  lof^y  station.  The 
moon  had  declined  a  little  from  the  meredian ;  her  oblique  rays  did 
not  penetrate  the  depths  where  Jane  stood,  but  fell  in  their  full 
brightness  on  the  face  of  her  voteress  above.  Her  head,  as  we  hare 
noticed,  was  fantastically  dressed  with  vines  and. flowers  ;  her  eyes 
were  in  a  fine  *  frenzy,  rolling  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  heaven  to 
earth  ;*  she  looked  like  the  wild  genius  of  the  savage  scene,  and  she 
seemed  to  breathe  its  spirit,  when,  after  a  moment's  silence,  she 
sang,  with  a  powerful  and  thrilling  voice,  which  waked  the  sleeping 
echoes  of  the  mountain,  the  following  stanza  : 

«  Tell  them  *  1  AM,*  Jehovmb  said 
To  Moses,  while  earth  heard  in  dreadi 

And  smitten  to  the  heart ; 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around. 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 
Replied,  Oh  Lord,  Thou  art  !*' 

In  vain  Jane  called  upon  her.  In  vain  she  entreated  her  to 
jkscend.  She  seemed  wrapt  in  some  heavenly  vision  ;  and  she 
stood  mute  again  and  motionless,  till  a  bird,  that  had  been  scared 
from  its  nest  in  a  clifl  of  the  rock,  by  the  wild  sounds,  fluttered  over 
her  and  lit  on  the  branch  she  still  held  in  her  hand.  *'  Oh !" 
exclaimed  she,  **  messenger  of  love,  and  omen  of  mercy,  I  am 
content ;"  and  she  swiflly  descended  the  sloping  side  of  the  rock, 
which'  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch. 

"Now,"  said  Jane,  soothingly,  ** you  are  rested,  let  us  go  on." 

**  Rested !  yes,  my  body  is  rested,  but  my  spirit  has  been  the 
way  of  the  eagle  in  the  air.  You  cannot  bear  the  revelation  now, 
child.     Come  on,  and  do  your  earthly  work.'' 

Thev  walked  on  for  a  few  yards,  when  Bet,  suddenly  turned  to 
the  left  and  ascended  the  mountain,  which  was  there  less  steep 
and  rugged  than  at  any  place  they  had  passed.  At  a  short  distance 
beipre  her  Jane  perceived,  glimmering  through  the  trees,  a  faint 
light.  "  Heaven  be  praised !"  said  she,  "  that  must  be  John's 
cottage." 

As  they  came  nearer  the  dog  barked  ;  and  the  old  mtn,  coming 
out  of  the  door,  signed  to  Jane  to  sit  down  on  a  log,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  rude  door-step  ;  and  then  speaking  to  crazy  Bet,  in 
a  voice  of  authority,  which,  to  Jane's  utter  surprise,  she  meekly, 
obeyed — "  Take  off,"  said  he,  "  you  mad  fool,  those  ginglements 
from  your  head,  and  stroke  your  hair  back  like  a  decent  Christian 
woman  ;  get  into  the  house,  but  mind  you  say  not  a  word  to  her." 
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Mary  Oakley,  the  name  of  the  stranger,  died  daring  (he 
night ;  and  Jane,  deeply  aflected,  returned  before  dawn  to  her 
aunt's,  where,  on  entering  the  parlour,  she  discoyered  hei^ 
cousin  David  robbing  his  mother's  desk.  Jane  entreats  hhn  to 
restore  the  money  he  was  just  grasping,  to  its  place,  and  offers 
to  intercede  with  his  mother  in  his  behalf ;  but  be  will  not 
listen  to  her  expostulation,  and,  taking  out  a  pistol,  threatens  to 
shoot  himself^  if  she  does  not  promise  to  conceal  his  crime  ; 
and  she,  in  her  alarm  for  Wilson's  life,  solemnly  promises  to  be 
silent  concerning  his  guilt.  Jane's  pocket  handkerchief,  attach* 
ed  unfortunately  to  the  desk,  is  brought  forward  the  next 
morning,  as  a  presumptive  proof  that  she  had  taken  the  money 
that  is  missing ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  all  the  clamours 
of  spite  and  avarice,  she  is  acquitted  by  the  known  probihr  of 
her  character  ;  and  Mr.  Erskine,  entering  in  the  midst  of  the 
contention  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  family,  under  a  sudden  impulse  of 
virtue  is  overcome  by  the  dignity  of  innocence,  assumes  the 
part  of  a  defender,  and  touched,  more  than  ever,  by  the  height- 
ened charms  of  tried  and  conscious  virtue,  makes  an  offer  of 
his  heart  to  the  injured  Jane,  which  she,  more  grateful  than 
loving,  accepts.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
details  that  develope  the  character  of  Erskine,  and  the  Wilsons. 
Erskine  proves  to  be  a  man  whose  good  feelings  are  only  oc- 
casional—brief— reappearances  of  that  natural  goodness  which 
needs  the  power  of  religion  to  direct  it  aright,  and  to  make  it  the 
paramount  and  uniform  principle  that  controls  every  dispo- 
sition, action,  and  judgment.  This  great  want  in  Erskioe's 
character  left  him  unguarded  in  the  most  important  points— in 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  and  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  be- 
nevolence, and  the  higher  and  more  delicate  sentiments  of  mo* 
rality.  General  decorum  was  not  enough  for  a  woman  bred  up 
in  the  ^  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;'  therefore,  afflu- 
ence, all  the  comforts,  honours,  and  privileges,  which  money 
and  marriage  hold  out  to  the  poor  and  unprotected  orphan, 
could  not  tempt  her, — whose  wisdom  was  not  worldly,  and  whose 
affections  connected  things  material  with  things  spiritual^  and 
things  temporal  with  things  eternal. 

Erskine,  in  repeated  instances,  committed  follies  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  Jane,  but  the  climax  of  his  cmen- 
ces  was  a  duel  between  himself  and  an  insignificant  fellow  who 
passed  for  a  fine  gentleman  from  the  Springs.  On  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Lloyd  interferes,  and  prevents  a  consummation  of  the 
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affair*  This  circomstance  produced  a  final  separation  between 
the  young  couple,  and  together  with  the  series  of  contrasted 
actions  of  the  two  gentlemen  which  preceded  if,  induced  a 
comparison,  in  Jane's  mind,  between  the  lawyer  and  the  Qua^ 
ker,  which  made  her  nothing  loath  to  grant  the  sober  suit  of  the 
latter*  Jane's  rejection  of  Erskine  is  one  of  finest  specimensof 
character  which  her  history  exhibits.  Most  other  acts  in  her 
life  display  the  most  yielding  disposition  ;  but  in  this,  the  ne- 
cessity of  as'serting  herself,  of  assuming  a  powerful  will,  and 
of  resisting  the  pleadings  of  the  softest  and  the  strongest  feel- 
ings, at  the  suggestion  of  the  purest  and  highest  motives,  deter- 
mine her  without  the  least  hesitation,  or  failing  of  purpose,  to 
do  right.  This  noble  firmness  is  thus  finely  expressed  ;  after 
Erskine  has  vainly  attempted  to  palliate  and  repel  the  various 
chargcj^,  to  which  a  frivolous,  unfeeling  and  unprincipled  course 
of  conduct  had  exposed  him ;  but  none  of  the  fallacies  of 
his  self*deception,  or  the  sophistries  of  his  self-love,  could 
blind  an  understanding,  or  mislead  a  heart,  in  which  justice, 
generosity,  and  tend^ruess,  mingling  together,  required  corres- 
ponding virtues  in  their  genuinenebs  and  efficacy,  to  satisfy 
their  df*mauds : 

*  "  t  have  no  wish  to  hear  any  thing  further,*'  replied  Jane.  •*  I 
have  heard  enongh  to  make  my  path  plain  before  me.  1  loved  you, 
Edward  ;  i  confessed  to  you  that  i  did.'' 

*  '*  And  you  do  not  any  longer?" 

*  **  I  cannot ;  the  illusion  has  vanished.  Neither  do  you  love 
me.'*  Edward  would  have  interrupted  her,«  but  she  begged  him  to 
hear  her,  with  a  dignified  composure,  that  convinced  him  this  was 
no  sudden  burst  of  resentment,  no  girlish  pique  that  he  might  sooth 
with  flattery  And  professions.  *'  A  most  generous  impulse,  Edward, 
led  you  to  protect  an  oppressed  orphan  ;  and  (  thought  the  devo- 
tion of  my  heart  and  my  life  were  a  small  return  to  you.  It  is  tnit 
a  few  months  since.  Is  not  love  an  engrossing  passion  ?  But  what 
sacrifices  have  you  made  to  it  ?  Oh,  Edward  !  if  in  the  youth  and 
spring;  of  your  affection,  1  have  not  had  more  power  over  you,  what 
can  1  hope  from  the  future  ?" 

« **  Hope  ! — believe  every  thing,  Jane.  I  will  be  as  plastic  as 
wax,  in  your  hands.       You  shall  mould  me  as  you  will.'* 

*  "  No,  Edward  ;  I  have  tried  my  power  over  you,  and  found  it 
wanting.     Broken  confidence  cannot  be  restored." 

*  **  Jane,  you  are  rash ;  you  are  giving  up  independence — pro- 
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tectioii.    If  yov  reject  me,  who  will  defend  joa  from  your  aunt  ? 
Do  you  forget  that  you  arc  still  in  her  power  ?" 

*  *'  No,"  replied  Jane  ;  <'  but  1  have  the  defence  of  innocence,  and 
i  do  not  fear  her.  It  was  not  your  protection,  it  was  not  indepen- 
dence 1  sought— it  was  a  refuge  in  your  affection  ; — that  has  failed 
me.  Oh,  £dward  !"  she  continued,  rising,  ''  examine  your  heart 
as  I  ha?e  examined  mine,  and  you  will  fitad  the  tie  is  dissolved  that 
bound  us  ;  there  can  be  no  enduring  love  without  sympathy  ;  our 
feelings,  our  pursuits,  our  plans,  our  inclinations,  are  all  diverse.'* 

<  **  Yon  are  unkind,  ungrateful,  Jane." 

*  *'  I  must  bear  that  reproach  as  1  can  :  but  I  do  not  deserve  it, 
Mr.  Erskine." 

*  £rskine  imagined  he  perceived  some  relenting  in  the  Altering 
of  her  voice,  and  he  said,  *'  Do  not  be  implacable,  Jane  ;  you  are 
too  young,  too  beautiful,  to  treat  the  follies  of  youth  as  if  they  wer« 
kicnrable  ;  give  me  a  few  months*  probation^  1  will  do  any  thing 
you  require ;  abandon  the  club,  give  up  my  friends." 

'  Jane  paused  for  a  moment,  but  there  was  no  wavering  in  her 
resolution — *'  No,  Mr.  Erskine  ;  we  must  part  now  ;  if  1  loved  you, 
I  could  not  resist  the  pleadings  of  my  heart." 

'  Erskine  entreated — promised  every  thing ;  till  convinced  that 
Jane  did  not  deceive  him  or  herself,  his  vanity  and  pride,  mortified 
and  wounded,  came  to  bis  relief,  and  changed  his  entreaties  to  sar- 
casms.  He  said  the  rigour  that  would  immolate  every  human  feel* 
ing,  would  fit  her  to  be  the  lllect  Lady  of  a  Shaker  society ;  he 
assured  her  that  he  would  emulate  her  stoicism. 

'  ^M  am  no  stoic,"  replied  Jane  ;  and  the  tears  gushed  from  hei^ 
eyes.  '*  Oh,  Erskine !  I  would  make  any  exertions,  any  sacrifices 
to  render  you  what  1  once  thought  you.  1  would  watch  and  toil  to 
win  vou  to  virtue — to  heaven.  If  i  believed  you  loved  me,  1  could 
still  hope,  for  I  know  that  affection  is  self-devoting,  and  may  over- 
come all  things.  Edward,"  she  continued,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
**  there  is  one  subject,  and  that  nearest  to  my  heart,  on  which  I 
discovered  soon  after  our  engagement  we  were  at  utter  variance. 
When  I  first  heard  you  trifie  with  the  obligations  of  religion,  and 
express  a  distrust  of  its  truths,  I  felt  my  heart  chiil.  1  reproached 
myself  bitterly  for  having  looked  on  your  insensibility  on  this  sub- 
ject as  the  common  carelessness  of  a  gay  young  man,  to  be  expected, 
and  forgiven,  and  easily  cured.  These  few  short  months  have 
taught  me  much  ;  have  taught  me,  Erskine,  not  that  religion  is  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  virtue— that  I  knew  before — ^but  they  have 
taught  me,  that  religion  alone  can  produce  unity  of  spirit ;  alone 
can  resist  the  cares,  the  disappointments,  the  tempests  of  life  ;  that 
it  is  the  only  indissoluble  bond — for  when  the  silver  chord  is  loosed, 
this  bond  becomes  immortal.    I  have  felt  that  my  most  sacred  plea- 
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•ores  and  bopes  mast  be  solitary.'*  ^rskine  made  no  reply  ;  he 
felt  the  presence  of  a  sanctified  spirit.  *'  You  now  know  all,  Era- 
kioe.  Tbe  circumstances  you  have  told 'me  this  evening  1  partly 
knew  before." 

<  «<  From  Lloyd  ?*'  said  Edward.  *<  He  then  knew,  as  he  insinu- 
ated, why  the  *  treasure  of  your  cheek  had  faded.'  " 

*  **  You  do  him  wrong.  He  has  never  mentioned  your  name  since 
the  morning  1  left  my  aunt's.  I  heard  them,  by  accident,  from 
John.'* 

*  *<  It  is,  in  truth,  time  we  should  part,  when  you  can  give  your 
ear  to  every  idle  rumour  ;"  he  snatched  his  hat,  and  was  going. 

*  **  Jane  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  *^Yes,  it  is  time,"  she  said, ''  that 
we  should  part  ;  but  not  in  anger.  Let  us  exchange  forgiveness, 
Edward,"  Erskine  turned  and  wept  bitterly.  For  a  few  gracious 
moments  his  pride,  his  self-love,  all  melted  away,  and  he  felt  the 
value,  the  aurpassing  excellence  of  the  blessing  he  had  forfeited. 
He  pressed  the  hand  Jane  had  given  him  to  his  lips  fervently,  *<0h, 
Jane,"  he  said,  *'  you  are  an  angel  ;  forget  my  follies,  and  think  of 
me  with  kindness." 

'  **  I  shall  remember  nothing  of  the  past,"  she  said,  with  a  look 
liaX  had  *  less  of  earth  in  it  than  heaven,'  '*  but  your  goodness  to 
4i» — God  bless  you,  Edward  ;  God  bless  you,"  she  repeated,  and 
ttlty  separated for  ever  I'    p.  2 1 1  —2 1 5. 

/:  After  her  cousin  Martha  Wilson  had  married  a  tavern-keep- 
er and  died  of  intemperance,  and  Miss  Elvira  bad  eloped  Viritb  a 
dancing  master,  and  the  execrable  David  had  narrowly  esca- 
ped tbe  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  for  robbing  the  mail,  Jane  El- 
ton became  tbe  wife  of  Robert  Lloyd,  and  vested  her  youthful 
beauty  ever  after  in  the  dim  hue  of  drab. 

One  of  the  best  passages  in  the  book,  is  an  interview  between 
Jane  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  on  the  occasion  of  the  intelligence  of 
David's  robbery. 

*  She  found  Mrs.  Wilson  alone,  but  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  that 
indicated  any  just  feelings.  She  received  her  niece  coldly.  After 
a  silence  of  a  few  moments,  which  Jane  wished  but  knew  not  how 
to  break,  she  inquired  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  whether  she  had  any  more 
information  respecting  David  than  was  public  ? 

*  Her  aunt  replied,  she  had  not.  She  understood  the  particulars 
were  all  in  the  paper,  even  to  his  name  ;  she  thought  that  might 
have  been  omitted  ;  but  people  always  seemed  to  delight  in  pub- 
lishing every  one's  misfortunes. 

^  Jane  asked  if  the  letters  expressed  any  doubt  that  David  would 
be  convicted  ? 
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« <«^Noiie,"  Mn.  Wihon  sdid.  '*  To  be  sure/'  tlie  added,  «<  I 
hare  a  letter  from  David,  id  which  be  begs  me  to  employ  coansel 
for  bim ;  so  1  suppose  be  thinks  it  possible  that  be  might  be  clear- 
ed  ;  but  a  drowoing  mao  catches  at  straws." 

*  **  Do  you  know,"  inquired  Jane,  '*  the  names  of  the  eminent 
lawyers  in  Philadelphia  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  will  be  best  able  to  inform 
you  whom  to  select  among  them.     1  will  go  to  him  immediately." 

*  "  No,  no,  child  ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  subject. 
It  would  be  a  great  expense.  There  is  no  conscience  in  city  lawyers  ; 
they  would  devour  all  my  substance,  and  do  me  no  good  after  all. 
No,  oo<^I  shall  leave  David  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Providence." 

*  *'  And  can  you,  aunt,"  said  Jane,  *'  acquiesce  in  your  son's  being 
cut  off  in  the  spring  of  life.  Without  an  effort  to  save  him— without 
an  effort  to  procure  him  a  space  for  repentance  and  reformation?" 

*  *'  Do  not  presume,  Jane  Elton,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  *'  to  in* 
struct  me  in  my  duties.  A  space  for  repentance  !  A  day — an  hour 
— a  moment  is  as  good  as  an  eternity  for  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
Many,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  have  repented,  and  have  died  ex- 
ulting in  their  pardon  and  new-bom  hope." 

*  **  Yes,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  and  there  hai 
thus  repented  and  rejoiced,  and  then  been  i 
then  shown  the  only  unquestionable  proof 
renewed  spirit  ?  Have  they  kept  the  C4 
shall  ye  know  that  they  are  the  disciple 
have  returned  to  their  old  sins,  and  been  te 

*  **  1  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  impatiently,  **  you  are  ignorant, 
child  ;  you  are  still  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  ;  you  cannot  spiritually 
discern.  There  is  more  hope,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  some  of 
eur  greatest  divines,  of  an  open  outrageous  transgressor,  than  of 
one  of  a  moral  life.*' 

* ''  Then,  replied  Jane, ''  there  is  more  hope  of  a  harvest  from  a 
hard  bound,  neglected  field,  than  from  that  which  the  owner  has 
carefully  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  prepared  for  the  sun  and  the 
rains  of  heaven." 

*  *'  The  kingdom  of  grace  is  very  different  from  the  kingdom  of 
nature,"  answered  Mrs.  Wilson.  ^*  The  natural  roan  can  do  no- 
thing towards  his  own  salvation.  Every  act  he  performs,  and  every 
prayer  he  offers,  but  provoke  more  and  more  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty." 

^  Jane  made  no  reply ;  but  she  raised  her  hands  and  eyes,  as  if 
she  deprecated  so  impious  a  doctrine,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  on  : 
*<  Do  not  think  my  children  are  worse  than  others  ;  you,  Jane, 
are  as  much  a  child  of  wrath,  and  so  is  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam,  as  he  is — all  totally  depraved — totally  corrupt.  You  may 
have  been  under  more  restraint,  and  not  acted  out  your  sins  ;  but 
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no  thanks  to  yon ;"  and  she  continued,  fixing  her  large  grey  eyes 
stedfastly  on  Jane,  <' there  are  bende  my  son  who  would  not  mem 
better,  if  they  had  not  friends  to  keep  their  secrets  for  them." 
Mrs.  Wilson  had,  for  yery  good  reasons,  nerer  befdre  alluded  to 
the  robbery  of  her  desk,  since  the  morning  it  was  committed  ;  but 
she  was  now  proToked  to  foul  means  to  support  her  a^ument,  tot« 
tering  under  the  assault  of  facts* 

*  Jane  did  not  condescend  to  notice  the  insinuation  ;  she  felt  too 
sincere  a  pity  for  the  miserable  self-deluded  woman  ;  but,  still  anx- 
ious that  some  effort  should  be  made  for  David,  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  **  Is  there,  then,  nothing  to  be  done  for  your  unhappy  son  ?" 

* ''  Nothing,  child,  nothing ;  he  has  gone  out  from  me,  and  he  is 
not  of  me  ;  his  blood  be  upon  his  own  head ;  I  am  clear  of  it. 
My  *  foot  standeth  on  an  even  place.'  My  case  is  not  an  nncommoa 
one,"  she  continued,  as  if  she  would  by  this  vain  babbling,  silence 
the  voice  within.  *<  The  saints  of  old— David,  and  Samuel,  and 
,  Eli,  were  aflSicted  as  I  am,  with  rebellious  children.  I  have  planted 
and  I  have  watered,  and  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  withhold  the  in* 
crease,  I  must  submit." 

*^*0h,  aunt!"  exclaimed  Jane,  interrupting  and  advancing  to- 
wards her,  **  do  not — do  not,  for  your  soul's  sake,  indulge  any  lon- 
ger this  horrible  delusion.  You  have  more  children,"  she  continued, 
felling  on  her  knees,  and  taking  one  of  her  aunt's  hands  in  both 
hers,  and  looking  like  a  rebuking  messenger  from  Heaven,  *^  be  piti- 
fbl  to  them  ;  be  merciful  to  your  own  soul.  Tou  deceive  yourself. 
You  may  deceive  others  ;  but  God  is  not  mocked«" 

*  Mrs.  Wilson  was  conscience  stricken.  She  sat  as  motionless  as 
a  statue  ;  and  Jane  went  on  with  the  courage  of  an  Apostle  to  de- 
picture, in  their  true  colours,  h^r  character  and  conduct.  She 
made  her  realize,  for  a  few  moments  at  least,  the  peril  of  her  soul. 
She  made  her  feel,  that  her  sound  faith,  her  prayers,  her  pretences, 
her  meeting  goings,  were  nothing — far  worse  than  nothing  in  his 
sight,  who  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  daring  hypocrisies,  the  self* 
delusions,  the  refuges  of  lies,  of  his  creatures.  She  described  the 
spiritual  disciple  of  Jesus ;  and  then  presented  to  Mrs.  Wilson  so 
true  an  image  of  her  sel68hnes8,  her  pride,  her  domestic  tyranny* 
and  her  love  of  money,  that  she  could  not  but  see  that  it  was  her 
very  self.  There  was  that  in  Janets  looks,  and  voice,  and  words^ 
that  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  wretched  woman  ;  and  like  the 
guilty  king,  when  he  saw  the  record  on  the  walL  her  **  countenance 
was  changed,  her  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  her  knees  smote  one 
against  the  other."    p.  243—247. 

The  character  of  Mary  Hull  deserves  particular  notice.  She 
is  a  servant  woman,  but  devoted  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  faith* 
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fulness  to  the  best  interests  of  ber  employers,  end  possessing 
what  many  people  will  be  ready  to  declare,  an  understanding 
above  her  station.     In  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
scene  of  this  story  is  laid,  the  gradations  of  society  are  certain- 
ly not  so  exactly  defined,  as  in  sections  more  commercial  and 
populous ;   but  a  distinction  between  the  served  and  serviK 
does  exist,  and  is  acknowledged  and  felt  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
graciousness  and  condescension  on  the  one  part,  and  deference, 
affection,  and  patient  cares  on  the  other ;  mutually  expressed 
by  an  intercourse,  in  which  good  wilK  good  manners,  and  good 
judgment  prevail.     Instances  of  the  latter  quality,  as  it  is  impu* 
ted  to  Mary  Hull,  are  not  at  all  unfrequent  in  the  inferior  par* 
ty,  and  eminently  servicable  to  the  superior.     The  experience 
of  many  per^^ons  well  acquainted  with  New-England  will  testi- 
Ar,  that  important  benefits  are  often  derived  from  established 
domestics  in  families,  conferred  by  the  good  sense  and  disinter- 
estendness  of  those  who  have  been    uniformly  treated  with 
kindness  and  confidence  by  their  employers.     Yet  it  is  said 
that  the  native  white  population  of  our  country  do  not  make 
good  servants      They  may  not  make  so  submissive,  alert,  and 
genteel  servants,  as  the  natives  of  countries  where  there  are 
•  more  servants  than  places ;  and  where,  consequently,  there  must 
be  a  constant  competition  of  anxious  efforts  and  of  servility 
of  deportment,  with  large  sacrifices  of  self-esteem  to  the  supe- 
rior power,  in  order  to  procure  the  very  means  of  existence. 
But  here,  where  there  are  not  the  same  motives,  there  connot 
be  the  same  manners.     So  far  as  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
rich  and  poor  are  connected,  so  far  as  intelligence  is  cultivated 
in  both,  and  mutual  obligations  are  understood  and  defined,  so 
far  these  circumstances  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  life.     Some 
want  of  subordination,  and  jealousy  of  self-importance,  have 
doubtless  been  shown  in  this  country,  during  the  progress  of  our 
transition  from  the  original  simplicity  of  our  society,  to  that 
state  produced  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  difference 
of  acquirement ;  and  intrinsic  differences  have  been  created  be- 
tween classes  of  people  by  divers  causes,  which  did  not  once 
exist,  and  have  been  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  (ho'»e  who 
are  forced  to  take  the  lowest  places  ;  but  our  general  provision 
for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  our  lower  orders  does  not 
generate  a  presumptous  deportment  or  a   selfish  conduct   in 
them ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  best  of  this  class^ 
are  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent.. 
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<<  It  18  of  great  conse^iiieiice  to  a  nation,  that  whatever  tfa^re 
b  in  it  of  dignity  and  refinement,  of  liberalized  feeling  and  de* 
portment,  and  of  intelligence,  should  have  its  effect  downward 
through  all  the  gradations  of  the  state,  even  to  the  lowest."*  In 
no  country  can  the  importance  of  this  principle,  or  the  genuine 
operation  of  it,  be  better  illustrated  than  in  New-England ;  and 
it  can  no  where  be  more  felt  in  its  influence,  or  be  more  prodac- 
tive  of  the  general  good.  If  the  elevation  of  character  by 
means  of  enlarged  knowledge  is  a  certain  and  universal  effect ; 
if  moral  excellence  is  thjs  supreme  good,  and  if  this  is  required 
of  all  God's  people  of  every  rank ;  surely  all  men  are  entitled, 
by  some  provision  of  their  country,  by  common  consent,  and  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  all  persons  of  any  influence  in  so- 
ciety, to  such  a  share  of  literary  and  moral  instruction,  as  shall 
define  their  duties,  create  for  them  some  literary  enjoyment, 
and  improve  their  understanding :  so  that  even  the  numblest 
individual  may  feel  himself  exalted  by  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  by  bis  share  of  rational  and  worthy  influence  improve  the 
succeeding  generation*  When  this  principle,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  him  who  iock  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  preached  his  blessed  gospel  to  the  poor,  shall  be  generally 
made  practical,  we  shall  not  have  our  children's  first  language 
and  sentiments  taught  by  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  vice ;  we 
shall  not  require  the  caution,  we  now  bear  and  disregard,  not  to 
suffer  our  children  to  spend  a  single  hour  with  servants^t  But 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  respective  stations  will  be  understood 
and  acknowledged,  and  the  relations  of  all  will  be  sustained  in 
such  willing,  conceded,  and  benevolent  dependence,  as  shall,  it 
may  be  hoped,  conduce  to  the  common  happiness  and  improve- 
ment of  society.  The  motive  of  interest  certainly  urges  the  su- 
perior orders  to  cultivate  the  lower  classes  in  society,  for  in  the 
course  of  reaction,  the  influence  of  mind  upon  mind  is  displayed 
in  the  effect  produced  by  the  humble  upon  the  high,  as  much,  if 
not  more,  as  in  the  impressions  effected  by  the  latter  upon  the 
former. 

Oar  readers  will  perhaps  pardon  this  digression,  when  they 
perceive  that  we  are  about  to  take  leave  of  them, — but  we  can- 
not conclude  these  remarks  upon  the  New-England  Tale,  with- 
out expressing  our  surprize  that  it  should  have  been  considered 
a  sectarian  book,  as  we  have  casually  heard  it  called ;  nor  can 

*  Fostered  Essay  on  the  Erils  of  Popular  Ignorance. 
f  See  Edgeworth^  Practical  Education. 
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we  imagine  what  peculiar  doctrines  should  be  imputed  to  the 
work.  It  gives  illustrations  of  the  Quaker  and  Methodist  sectB^ 
highly  honourable  to  them  both  ;  and  it  exposes,  very  naturally, 
that  frequent  abuse  of  the  Christian  system,  which  all  of  us  may 
hear  from  pulpits  in  our  land,  and  of  which  we  often  see  the 
practical  operation  in  ordinary  life.  There  are  professors  and 
preachers  who  certainly  appear  to  adopt  the  partial  views  of  re- 
ligion taken  by  Mrs.  Wilson.  Obedience  has  no  efficacy,  ac- 
cording to  their  representations,  and  a  multiplicity  of  public 
and  outWHrd  services  constitute,  according  to  them,  the  proof  of 
an  **  inward  and  spiritual  grace/*  Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
they  that  hear  and  see  can  testify  ;  whether  the  results  of  these 
principles,  as  they  are  delineated  in  the  story  before  us,  are 
probable  and  natural,  reason  ma  v  infer  and  experience  can  show. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  the  most  amiable  and  charitable  li- 
berality pervades  the  bor^k ;  and  if  there  are  opinions  taught 
and  received  in  society,  which  produce  the  consequences  de* 
scribed,  we  know  not  who  can  complain  or  take  offence,  that  the 
truth  should  be  told. 

Crazy  Bet  deserves  a  last  memorial  iq  these  pages,  both  on 
account  of  the  interest  she  inspires,  and  on  that  of  the  pathos 
with  which  the  close  of  her  life  is  described,  and  the  book  is 
terminated. 

*  There  yet  rt maiDS  something  to  be  told  of  one  of  the  persona 
of  our  humble  history,  whom  our  readers  may  have  forgotten,  but 
to  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  extended  bis  kind  regard — the  poor  lunatic, 
crazy  Bet.  He  believed  that  her  reason  might  be  restored  by 
skilful  managemeot — by  confinement  to  one  place,  and  one  set 
of  objects,  and  by  the  sedative  influence  of  gentle  manners,  and 
regular  habits  in  her  attendants.  He  induced  Mary,  in  whose  judi- 
ciousness and  zeal  he  placed  implicit  confidence,  to  undertake  the 
execution  of  his  plan  ;  but,  after  a  faithful  ei^periment  of  a  few 
months,  they  were  obliged  to  relinquiiih  all  hope  of  restoring  the 
mind  to  its  right  balance.  Mary  said,  when  the  weather  was  dull, 
she  was  as  quiet  as  any  body ;  but  if  the  sun  shone  oat  suddenly,  it 
seemed  as  if  its  bright  beams  touched  her  brain.  A  thunder- 
storm, or  a  clear  moon-light,  would  throw  her  back  into  her 
wild  ways.  *'  The  poor  thing,'*  Mary  added,  **  bad  such  a  tender 
heart,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  harden  it.  If  she  sees  a 
lamb  die,  or  hears  a  mournful  note  from  a  bird,  when  she  has  her 
law  feelings,  she'll  weep  more  than  some  mothers  at  the  loss  of  a 
child." 

Vol.  ly.  47 
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*  No  cure  could  be  effected  ;  but  Marj*8  house  contioued  to  be 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  interesting  vagrant.  Her  visits  there  be- 
came more  frequent  and  longer  protracted.  Mary  observed,  that 
the  excitement  of  her  mind  was  exhausting  her  life,  without  Bet's 
seeming  conscious  of  decay  of  strength,  or  any  species  of  suffering. 

*  The  last  time  Mary  saw  her,  was  a  brilliant  night  during  the  full 
harvest  moon ;  she  came  to  her  house  late  in  the  evening ;  the 
wildness  of  her  eye  was  tempered  with  an  affecting  soAness  ;  her 
cheek  was  brightened  with  the  hectic  flush  that  looks  like  **  mockery 
of  the  tomb.''^Mary  observed  her  to  tremble,  and  perceived  that 
there  was  an  alarming  fluttering  in  her  pulse.  **  You  are  not  well,'* 
said  she. 

*  **  No,  I  am  not  well,''  Bet  replied,  in  a  low  plaintive  tone ;  '<  but 
I  shall  be  soon — here,"  said  she,  placing  Mary's  hand  on  her  heart 
— "  do  not  you  feel  it  struggling  to  be  free  V* 

*  Mary  was  startled — the  beating  was  so  irregular,  it  seemed  that 
every  pulsation  must  be  the  hist.  '*  Oh  i"  she  exclaimed, ''  poor  crea- 
tore,  let  me  put  you  in  bed  ;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  sitting  here." 

*  **  Oh,  no  !"  Bet  replied,  in  the  same  feeble,  mournful  tone  ;  "  I 
cannot  stay  here.  The  spirits  of  heaven  are  keeping  a  festival  bj 
the  light  of  the  blessed  moon.  Hark !  do  you  not  hear  them,  Ma- 
ry ?" — ^and  she  sung  so  low  that  her  voice  sounded  like  distant 
music, 

**  Sifter  spirit,  come  away  •** 

**  And  do  you  not  see  their  white  robes  ?"  she  added,  pointiog 
through  the  window  to  the  vapour  that  curled  along  the  margin  of 
the  river,  and  floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  meadow. 

*  Mary  called  to  her  husband,  and  whispered  '*  The  poor  thing  is 
near  death  ;  let  us  get  her  on  the  bed." 

'  Bet  overheard  her.  '*  No,  do  not  touch  me,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
*<  the  spirit  cannot  soar  here."  She  suddenly  sprang  on  her  feet, 
as  if  she  had  caught  a  new  inspiration,  and  darted  towards  the  door. 
Mary's  infant,  sleeping  in  the  cradle,  arrested  her  eye  ;  she  knelt 
for  a  moment  beside  it  and  folded  her  hands  on  her  breast.  Then 
rising,  she  said  to  Mary,  **  The  prayer  of  the  dying  sanctifies." 
The  door  was  open,  and  she  passed  through  it  so  suddenly  that  thej 
hardly  suspected  her  intention  before  she  was  gone.  The  next 
morning  she  was  discovered  in  the  church-yard,  her  head  resting 
on  the  grassy  mound  that  covered  the  remains  of  her  lover*  Her 
spirit  had  passed  to  iu  eternal  rest !'    p.  271. — 274. 
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Art.  VI. — A  Manual  of  Chemistry ^eoniainiw  the  prindpalfaii^ 
of  the  Science^  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  aiscuued 
and  illustrated  in  the  Lectures  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  William  Thomas  Brandc,  &(t\  &c.  1  he  first 
American,  from  the  second  LoDdoD  edition.  Three  volumes  ia 
one.  To  which  are  added,  Notes  and  Emendations,  b>  Wil- 
liam James  Macneven^  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Umversiiy  of  the 
State  pf  New- York,  &c.  8vq.  pp.  638.  Long  :  New- York, 
1821. 

On  reading  this  title  there  arises,  at  once,  a  strong  presum|>- 
tion  that  a  book,  which  is  the  text  of  the  Chemical  Lectures  gi- 
ven at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  work  of  me- 
rit ;  and  that  the  gentleman  who  wa>  deemed  worthy  to  be  the 
successor  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  is  fully 
equal  to  its  production.  An  expectation  so  just  is  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  present  instance ;  and  Brande's  Manual,  consi- 
dered as  a  class-book  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  professor, 
will  be  found  the  most  useful  of  any  of  the  elementary  works 
we  have  seen. 

Mr.  Brande  follows  the  arrangement  naade  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  the  elements  of  chemical  philosophy.  To  the  first  division, 
ending  with  the  simple  acidifiable  and  inflammable  substances, 
there  is  added  a  very  serviceable  (abular  view  of  the  specific 
gravities  and  equivalent  numbers  of  the  supporters  of  combud- 
tion  and  acidifiable  substances,  and  of  the  compounds  which 
they  form  with  each  other. 

The  second  volume  of  the  English  edition  begins  with  the 
consideration  of  the  metals,  and  is  nearly  one  half  occupied 
with  the  assay  and  analysis  of  metalliferous  compounds.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  that  in  which,  we  think,  it  best  deserves 
to  be  preferred  to  others  professing  the  same  general  objects, 
and  it  is  happily  one  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Another  valuable  table  is  placed  at  the  end  of  this  part,  giv- 
ing a  view  of  the  specific  gravities  and  equivalent  numbers  of 
the  metals  and  their  compounds,  the  substances  with  whose  ex- 
amination it  concludes. 

The  third  volume,  (for,  by  skillful  authorship,  the  English  edi- 
tion is  swelled  out  to  three  goodly  tomes,)  comprehends,  as  we 
find  in  other  elementary  works,  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  and 
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aaimal  substances,  together  with  a  third  tabular  view  of  the  equi- 
valent numbers  of  vegetables  and  animal  products  and  their  coin- 
binations. 

By  equivalent  numbers  is  understood  a  numerical  representa- 
tion  of  the  definite  proportions  in  which  chemical  constituents 
are  known  to  combine.  Thej  afford  the  most  interesting  views 
of  compound  bodies  ;  they  have  been  for  years  past,  and  they 
continue  still  to  be,  the  most  philosophical  subject  of  research  in 
the  science  of  chemistry. 

The  whole  doctrine  embraced  by  these  considerations,  has 
received  the  name  of  the  atomic  theory.  It  is  not  omitted  in 
the  manual :  no  treatise  on  chemistry  can  now  leave  it  out ;  but 
we  are  surprised  to  find  it  in  Brande's  work,  London  edition, 
1821,  as  imperfect  in  many  respects,  as  when  first  promulgated' 
by  Dalton,  in  1804,  or  as  we  find  it  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1812.  A 
period  of  so  many  years  is  an  age  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  as 
BOW  cultivated  ;  and  this  subject  in  particular  has,  within  this 
periodi  been  a  theme  of  successful  investigation  to  many  of  the 

Greatest  chemists  living.  That  it  should  be  presented  to  us  in 
ie  most  correct  state  in  which  it  is  now  known,  in  a  work  ex- 
pressly written  for  the  use  of  learners,  is  no  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation, whether  the  author  have  contributed  or  not  by  ori- 
ginal researches  to  advance  it ;  or  he  live  on  good  or  bad  terms 
with  those  who  did. 

Among  British  philosophers,  the  able  and  learned  editor  of 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy  has  given  this  doctrine  its  greatest  and 
most  accurate  development.  He  has  in  a  manner  taken  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing  the 
additions  and  improvements  made  to  it  on  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent* But  it  happens  that  the  philosophers  of  the  Royal  fn- 
atitutton  have  not  become  his  fellow  labourers  in  this  field  of 
aciencCr  There  even  exists  a  strong  aversion  on  their  part,  or 
at  least  on  that  of  one  of  them,  to  ttus  rival  editor  and  author* 
This  has  been  manifest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Science, 
long  before  it  showed  itself  in  so  open  and  undisguised  a  man- 
ner as  in  the  llth  volume  of  the  Journal*  Hence  probably  the 
defect  we  have  noticed.  But  for  us,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
while  we  feel  ^teful  to  eminent  persons  who  use  their  better 
opportunities  for  advancing  the  sciences  we  cultivate,  without 
partiality  or  prejudice  we  take  from  each,  be  he  friend  or  foe 
lo  the  other,  what  each  may  have  best ;  and  we  cheerfully  give 
doe  credit  to  alL 
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The  American  edition  of  the  manaal  of  chemistry  is  evident^ 
ly  pm  fortb  in  this  spirit.  The  valuable  dlMiOTeries  and' re-* 
searches  of  Dr.  Thompson  are  introduced,  where  they  shofild 
have  been  placed  before,  and  where  ootbine  eijUftl  can  probably 
be  substituted^  in  the  present  state  of  ourlrBO#iedge.  In  thu 
respect  we  consider  the  American  as  having  an  advantage  over 
the  English  edition,  and  as  better  suited  to  the  pui^si^  of  a 
class  book  for  students  of  chemistry.  Another  cHflfei^ence  be-^ 
tween  the  two,  which  we  also  deem  an  advantage  in  favour  of 
the  former,  is  the  omission  of  a  l6ng  dissertation  on  the  histoi'y  of 
chemistry,  that  occupies  a  third  nearly  of  the  first  volume.  Atk 
index  that,  with  the  help  of  many  repetitions,  is  made  to  take 
up  as  much  more  of  the  third  volume,  is  here  very  much^ 
abridged.  They  could  not  have  been  retained  in  the  Americaki' 
edition  consistently  with  the  avowed  plan  of  furnishing  to  the 
students  of  the  University  of  New-¥ork  a  cheap  and  compen-^ 
dions,  no  less  than  a  good  and  well  arranged  class  book.  In* 
England,  indeed,  it  may  have  best  accorded  with  the  views  of 
the  publisher  to  increase  the  quantity  of  letter  press. 

Id  adapting  the  representative  numbers  throughout  the 
whole  book  to  the  present  stote  of  the  science,  thci  American 
editor  has  executed  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than  show,  and 
which  demanded  the  application  of  a  good  deal  of  Calculation' 
and  labour.  The  amount  of  each  will  be  very  apparent  to 
fliose  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  typographical  part  is  as  good  as  was  consistent  witb 
cheapness ;  but  the  wood-cuts,  executed  by  Anderson,  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  original,  and  are  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  distinguished'  artist. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
there  was  published  by  the  editor  a  tabular  view  of  the 
modern  nomenclature  and  system  of  Chemistry,  more  compre-^ 
hensive  than  any  of  the  same  nature  that  we  have  yet  seen* 
Such  works,  when  well  executed,  are  of  great  utility.  They* 
are  to  science  what  maps  are  to  history  and  geography.  The 
one  before  us  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  several  simple  stibstan- 
ces  now  known,  their  classification,  derivation,  the  range  of 
compounds  which  they  produce  by  their  intimate  and  varied 
union,  as  Well  as  the  character  and  distinctive  termination  of  all 
these  compounds.  It  is  presumed  that  this  table  will  afford  to 
the  chemical  student  |^r«at  facilities  for  arrangement}  recollec- 
lion,  and  reference. 
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Akt.  VII.  Rtnwt  of  a  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni* 
vernty  of  the  State  of  New-York^  to  whom  were  referred 
applicationi  to  the  Boards  for  the  incorporation  of  a  College 
at  Ithaca^  and  another  at  Geneva.    Albtny,  March,  1822« 

Iv  pursuance  of  the  report  of  their  committee,  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  determined  to  grant  the  applications  for  two  new 
colleges,  upon  condition  that  the  applicants  for  each  insticution, 
shalli  within  three  years,  raise  a  permanent  fund  that  will  be 
productive  of  ^,000  annually.  This  decision  has  caused 
much  speculation  in  some  of  the  public  journals,  and  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  propriety.  One  writer,  who  has 
taken  the  field  in  defence  of  the  decision  of  the  Regents,  vin- 
dicates the  proposition,  that  each  county  in  the  state  should 
have  a  literary  institution,  of  equal  rank  with  the  colleges 
already  in  existence  ;  and  that  the  latter  should  be  converted 
into  Universities  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  of  a  much  higher 
grade* 

There  is  probably  no  country  on  earth,  not  even  Scotland, 
where  the  rudiments  of  education  are  more  generally  diffused, 
than  in  our  own*  Among  us,  there  are  few  who  cannot  read 
and  write ;  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  hardly  one*  Our  farmers 
and  mechanics  are  all  able  to  keep  their  own  accounts ;  they 
all  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  own 
country }  peruse  the  papers  of  the  day ;  and  can  all  read,  and 
derive  instruction  from  their  bibles*  But  of  those  who  may  be 
called  literary  men,  how  small  is  the  number !  Here  and  there 
a  few,  prompted,  not  by  patronage,  but  by  a  native  thirst  for 
knowledge,  have  pushed  their  devious  way  through  paths  here- 
tofore untrodden  by  their  countrymen,  and  are  striving  to  re- 
move the  reproaches  which  have  often,  but  too  justly,  been  cast 
upon  us  by  the  scholars  of  Europe.  The  character  of  our 
learning  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  our  riches*  There  is  of 
both  an  almost  equal  distribution.  Few  are  immensely  rich ; 
few  are  entirely  destitute*  There  are  scarcely  any  deeply 
learned — there  is  none  wholly  ignorant 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  genius  of  America 

is  beginning  to  unfold  her  mental  energies*     Her  vouth  has 

not  been  precocious*     She  has   delighted  in  the  exhibition  of 

physical  activity  and  strength,  and  has  been  amused  by  the 

ignter  efforts  of  fancy,  the  sports  of  youthful  enthusiasm  :   But 
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the  vigor  of  manhood  is  at  hand,  and  she  begins  to  look  around 
for  the  means  of  obtaining  those  acquirements  which  may 
enable  her  to  assume  an  equal  rank  among  her  elder  and  more 
diligent  sisters  of  the  European  world.  The  prospect  is  not 
so  flattering  as  we  could  wish.  There  have  been  no  meant 
bj  which  mind  in  America  could  be  trained  to  compete  with 
mind  in  Europe.  We  have  mathematicians  and  astronomers, 
whose  native  powers,  perhaps,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  New- 
ton ;  but  thej  cannot  cope  with  La  Place,  and  Leshe,  and 
perhaps  with  a  hundred  others  ^  not  because  of  the  want  of 
powers,  but  chieflj  on  account  of  a  defective  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  want  of  means  to  make  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  what  they  have  been  able  to  acquire*  It  is  the  remark  of 
the  first  astronomer  in  our  country,  that  there  is  not  a  spot  on 
our  continent  where  proper  observations  could  have  been  taken 
of  the  last  comet,  for  want  of  the  requisite  apparatus.  We 
have  our  botanists,  our  chemists,  our  philosof/hers,  both  natural 
and  moral,  and  our  classical  and  biblical  scholars  ;  but,  painful 
as  is  the  confession,  they  are  not  to  be  named  with  J.  E.  Smith, 
with  Davy, or Brande ;  with  Cuvier,  with  Stewart,  or  Brown; 
with  Wolf ;  with  Eichorn,  Gesenius  or  Marsh.  That  there 
are  in  our  annals  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  is  matter  of  con- 

fratulation.  Such  were  Franklin,  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
Id  wards  in  metaphysics.  But  they  stood  alone  ;  they  were 
splendid  in  spite  of  obstacles,  not  in  consequence  of  opportu- 
nities ;  and  the  truth  of  the  general  observation  is  unques«- 
tionable. 

The  great  reason  of  this  inferiority  lies  in  our  defective  system 
of  education — in  the  want  of  that  early  and  perfect  discipline 
of  the  mind,  by  which  its  powers  are  called  into  constant  and 
active  exertion,  and  thus  ooth  expanded  and  invigorated.  It 
matters  less  in  what  department  of  learning  the  youthful  mind 
is  first  exercised,  provided  the  subjects  lie  within  its  compre- 
hension, than  that  it  should  be  required,  incessantly,  to  ana- 
lyze, compare,  select,  and  combine.  In  the  schools  of  Europe, 
the  languages  are  most  generally  adopted  as  the  earliest  objects 
of  acquisition ;  not  so  much  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  as  for  the  exercise  which  it  gives  the 
mind,  the  effects  thus  produced  by  it,  and  the  preparation  it 
afibrds  for  more  extensive  studies.  The  same  plan  has  been 
partially  adopted  among  us,  but  with  the  omission  of  the  most 
important  feature  which  it  presents.    We  allude  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  frequent  composition  in  the  laneaage  which  we  are 
acquiring.  It  is  not  too  mach  to  say,  that  by  (he  attention 
necessary  to  clothe  a  dozen  sentences  in  the  costume  of  ano* 
ther  tongue,  more  minute  and  real  knowledge  of  that  language 
is  acquired,  and  more  benefit  derived  to  the  mental  faculties, 
than  by  merely  reading,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  volume.  This 
is  a  daily  exercise  in  European  schools,  and  boys  are  thus 
taught  not  only  to  read  a  language,  but  to  write  it  with  facility ; 
not  only  to  run  hastily  over  the  ideas  of  others,  but  to  think 
for  themselves  ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  to  clothe  their 
thoughts  with  ease  and  rapidity  in  the  best  selected  expressions. 
The  consequence  is,  that  usually  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  they  are  better  classical  scholars  than  our  colleges 
produce  at  any  age ;  and  their  minds  have  passed  through 
such  a  course  of  discipline,  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  speedy 
acquisition  of  any  branch  ojf  learning  to  which  they  may  turn 
their  attention.  Such,  likewise,  is  the  thorough  nature  of  this 
discipline,  that  not  only  its  beneficial  effects,  but  the  knowledge 
also  which  it  gives,  is  usually  retained  through  life.*  Such 
effects  are  produced  in  the  ordinary  classical  schools  of 
Europe ;  and  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  these  schools 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  most  of  our  seminaries  or  colleges. 
Indeed,  in  our  oldest  and  most  extensive,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  that  is  gained,  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  acquired  at  the  schools 
•of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  many  others.  In  mathematics  they 
can  claim  little  more ;  for  Enfield's  Philosophy,  the  amount  of 
their  course  in  this  department,  was  composed  for  the  use  of 
Warrington  Academy.  As  for  composition,  it  is  but  a  shadow 
of  the  thing.  It  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  and  lamentable  fact, 
that  many  of  our  scholars  receive  their  degrees,  and  leave  our 
colleges,  with  less  positive  knowledge,  and  with  minds  far  less 
disciplined  and  cultivated,  than  the  freshman  ot  an  English 
university. 

If  these  remarks  may  be  made  of  our  highest  seminaries, 
and  no  one  who  inquires  into  the  subject  will  fail  to  perceive 
that  they  are  true,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  long  list  of  col- 
leges, amounting  to  (!fairty-six,  which  have  sprung  up  like  ex- 
halations, in  every  quarter  of  our  country  ?    Alas  !  Uke  exha* 

*  We  find  Cowper,  at  the  age  of  70,  composing  Latin  verses  as  a  pastime, 
thongh  he  bad  not  made  the  language  an  object  of  particular  attention  for 
more  than  50  years. 
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latioQfl,  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  our  land  is  dim  ;  and  if 
it  do  not  mislead  the  traveller,  it  extends  but  a  little  way,  and 
ere  he  has  ascertained  the  proper  path,  disappears  and  leaves 
him  to  grope  his  way  in  darkness«  Some  of  our  legislatures,  in 
their  sageness,  enr4>loy  the  same  means  to  aufj^ment  our  wealth 
and  oar  wisdom.  If  our  country  is  impoverished  in  the  one^ 
they  create  banks ;  if  in  the  other,  tbey  found  colleges*  The 
result,  in  both  cases,  is  nearly  the  same.  The  money  of  the 
-one,  and  the  literature  of  the  other,  in  many  instances,  sink 
below  jiar ;  the  banks  become  the  property  of  a  few  directors, 
who  make  them  the  instrumentB  of  their  own  accommodation  9 
and  the  colleges  furnish  places  for  a  few  individuals,  who  have 
been  partially  selected,  with  the  view  to  confer  upon  them  a  stand* 
ing  in  society  not  before  due  to  their  exalted  acquirements,  and 
which  is  held  without  the  trouble  of  extraordinary  exertion. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  our  literature  and  on  its 
estimation  in  the  country,  is  deplorable.  The  multitude  of  half- 
learned  graduates,  who  are  yearly  turned  upon  society— ^proud  of 
their  acquisitions  in  proportion  to  their  slenderness — and  really 
far  inferior  to  plain  men  of  eood  common  sense  and  experience, 
in  that  discipline  of  the  mind  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object 
of  education  to  impart — ^produce  an  impression  upon  the  public 
sentiment,  altogether  prejudicial  to  the  pursuits  of  science. 
Many  desist  from  the  habits  of  study,  which  they  ought  to  have 
acquired,  and  close  their  books  forever.  They  are  constantly 
outi^tripped,  in  the  career  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  by  those 
who  have  never  enjoyed  their  supposed  advantages ;  and  no 
inquiry  is  more  common  than  this  :  What  benefit  did  such  and 
such  a  one  derive  from  his  college  education  ?  Truly,  in  very 
many  cases,  there  would  be  mfinite  difficulty  in  giving  an 
answer. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  du^  and 
the  policy  of  a  great  and  powerful  state,  not  to  weaken  her 
eiforts,  and  dissipate  her  resources,  by  bringing  home  to  erery 
man's  door  a  pigmy  college  ;  but  either  to  do  nothing,  and  sut 
fer  some  of  the  colleges  which  now  exist,  gradually  to  woiic 
their  own  cure  ;  or  else,  by  a  magnanimous  and  concentrated 
effort,  establish  a  university  that  shall  redound  to  the  honor, 
and  truly  subserve  the  interests,  of  our  literature.  In  the  year 
1734,  the  pett^  state  of  Hanover  founded  the  University  of 
Gottengen,  which  soon  became  distinguished,  and  is  at  this  day, 
in  some  respects,  the  noblest  in  Europe*    The  simple  means 
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by  which  this  was  accomplished,  were  to  accumulate  a  Kbraiy, 
and  to  spare  no  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring  professors  of 
great  ability  and  high  reputation.  The  effect  of  these  mea- 
sures has  been,  that  the  University  now  possesses  a  library  of 
more  than  200,000  volumes ;  and  numbers  more  than  1000 
students  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Similar  causes 
would  produce  similar  effects  in  our  own  country.  For  less 
than  one  third  of  the  money  which  is  annually  disbursed  in 
political  intrigue  by  general  committees,  at  Albany  and  else- 
where, the  state  of  New  York  might  erect  and  support  a  uni- 
versity which  would  attract  the  youth  and  literary  men  from 
every  part  of  America,  and  command  the  respect  of  Europe* 
She  might  allure  to  our  shores  the  savans  of  the  old  world, 
until  their  spirit  and  enei^y,  and  those  resources  which  give 
them  their  elevated  standing,  were  transplanted  to  our  own  soiL 
Then  would  our  colleges  assume  their  proper  level  ;  then 
would  our  graduates  perceive  that  they  had  acquired  bat  the 
alphabet  of  literature ; — then  would  New- York  attain  to  an 
intellectual  supremacy,  more  magnificent  than  that  which  she 
now  holds  by  her  physical  power  and  energy. 


Art.  VIII.     J%c  Christian  and  Civic  Econonw  of  Large  Towns* 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D. 

A  mere  handful  of  individuals,  guided  by  a  truly  wise  seal, 
and  stimulated  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  philanthropy,  undertook 
the  publication  of  this  work  in  our  country :  when  only  one  num- 
ber had  issued  from  the  press,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
design,  on  account  of  a  want  of  patronage.  The  chapter  print- 
ed in  this  number  is  upon  the  influence  of  Locality  in  Large 
Towns ;  in  an  especial  manner  as  this  local  influence  is  found 
to  amend  the  system  of  Sabbath  Schools,  by  a  more  thorough  in- 
Tcstigation  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  children  of  the  ag- 

{;regate  mass  of  the  people.  As  the  reading  of  this  chapter  first 
ed  us  into  a  consideration  of  the  general  object  of  these  institu- 
tions, we  thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  prefix  the 
title  of  the  book  itself,  as  a  kind  of  text,  from  which  we  could 
deduce  such  remarks  as  we  may  deem  worthy  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  We  mention  this  circumstance,  by  way  of  an 
apology,  for  not  attempting  to  give  eren  an  ouitine  of  Dr.  Chal- 
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mers^  work :  yet  we  cannot,  upon  this  occasion,  forbear  express- 
ing our  sincere  regret  that  its  re-publication  should  have  been 
discontinued  ;  and  it  would,  of  a  truth,  be  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, if  this  present  notice  should  awaken  inquiry,  and,  in  the 
end,  excite  the  publishers  to  proceed  with  their  original  inten- 
tion* As  to  the  ability  of  the  writer,  it  is  a  point  not  to  be  con- 
tested; and,  if,  at  this  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  whole,  from  a  part,  there  is  that  in  this 
woric,  of  which  the  friend  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  zealous 
promoter  of  education,  will  have  a  reasonable  cause  to  be 
proud. 

*^  The  greatest  and  most  noble  function  in  the  world  is,  to 
he  the  au&or  of  the  happiness  of  mankind :'' — ^One  would  ima- 
gine, in  a  moment,  that  a  sentiment  which  partakes  to  such  a 
striking  degree  of  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  doctrine,  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  him  whose  life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  its 
correctness.  It  was  nevertheless  written  aforetime  by  a  hea- 
then orator  and  philosopher,—^  but  Heaven  held  his  hand.' 
This  sentiment,  which,  like  a  vein  of  ore,  will  be  found  to  io- 
crease  in  value  the  farther  it  is  traced^  is  well  worth  a  moment's 
serious  reflection  ;  and  insomu(  h  as  it  introduces  the  subject 
of  this  article.  In  that  masterly  portrait  of  charity,  which  the 
apostle  drew  with  no  trembling  band, and  with  such  exquisite  ex- 
actness, we  will  discover  the  root  of  this  matter: — ^  It  seeketh  not 
her  own.'  We  are  fully  persuaded,  that  to  the  bulk  of  mankind 
we  advance  a  repulsive  and  a  strange  hypothesis :  one  which 
is  aimed,  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  against  those  preconceiv- 
ed notions  of  wealth  and  ease,  in  which  the  generality  of  men, 
even  from  earliest  childhood,  are  perfectly  well  grounded. 
But  this  doctrine  heavy  as  it  may  fall  U|K)n  the  ear,  and  com* 
batted,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  by  the  biassed  and  the  selfish 
mind,  ought  to  be  well  learned  and  practised :  otherwise,  we 
need  never  indulge  ourselves  in  the  expectation  of  gathering 
up  our  feet  in  death,  in  the  midstt  of  great  lamentation,  or  to 
have  graven  upon  the  marble  which  may  distinguish  the  little 
green  spot  where  we  are  buried,  thatmoht  honourable  of  all  in- 
scriptions. The  Benefactor  of  Mankind. 

We  straightway  confess,  we  do  not  at  this  time  stand  forth, 
with  the  purpose  either  to  interest  the  feelings,  or  to  persuade 
the  judgment,  in  behalf  of  the  great  multitude  of  charitable  as« 
sociations  with  which  the  whole  country  appears  to  abound* 
Neither  do  we  desire  to  run  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and  con-^ 
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denriB  them  en  masse.  There  are  some  iostitutioBS,  in  the 
flnidst  of  U0,  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  which  are  so 
clearly  apparent,  that  upon  them  no  man  can  lay  the  finger  of 
contempt,  nor  against  them  can  the  tongue  of  reproach  m  lift- 
ed. We  would  refer  to  one  in  particular :  the  Female  Assis- 
tance Society.  Nevertheless,  from  obvious  facts,  we  are  forced, 
even  against  our  inclination,  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
our  charitable  institutions  are  radically  defective.  The  root 
of  the  tree  is  rotten  : — For,  notwithstanding  the  very  arduous 
exertions  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  daily  active  opera- 
tion, we  can  perceive  no  declension  of  paiiperism,  no  decrease 
of  crime  ;  and  though  many  wise  things  have  been  written  upon 
this  subject ;  though  able  report  after  report  hath  exposed  the 
causes,  and  proposed  the  remedy  for  these  terrible  maladies, 
still,  *  all  things  continue  as  they  were.' — Nay,  the  evil  rages 
yet  more  and  more. 

With  all  our  searching,  we  have  been  able  to  find  but  one 
weapon  with  which  to  match  so  powerful  a  foe.  It  is  that  of 
education:  and  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other' method  by 
which  this  education  may  be  introduced  into  every  hovel,  no 
matter  whether  within  or  without  the  suburbs,  than  by  sabbath 
schools  established  upon  i)r.  Chalmers'  local  system.  It  is  the 
peculiar  feature  of  this  system  of  sabbath  schools,  that  it  ren- 
ders education  common  to  every  class  and  condition  of  people, 
within  \U  genial  influence. 

It  is  the  substance  of  a  remark  of  Johnson's,  that  those  works 
which  evince  the  deepest  thought,  and  display  the  most  exten- 
sive and  elaborate  research,  have  been  accomplished  by  little 
and  by  little ;  by  short  but  frequent  efforts,  uniformly  repeated. 
After  this  manner  will  the  present  system,  provided  it  continue 
to  be  pushed  into  practice  with  unwearied  diligence,  .gradually 
work  its  way  into  the  admiration  of  all  men ;  and,  in  the  end, 
writes  Chalmers,  "  altogether  assure  the  magnificent  result  of  a 
country  rescued  from  vice  and  violence,  and  placed  conclusive- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  moral  and  political  disorders."  We 
will  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  a  brief  historical  account 
of  'the  rapid,  we  had  nigh  said,  the  miraculous  advance* 
ment  of  these  invaluable  institutionfi.  They  have  marched  for- 
ward with  a  steady,  unwavering  eye,  with  a  powerful  arm,  and 
with  a  gigantic  step  ;  and  at  this  present  period  there  is  a 
goodly  pronuse,  that  before  many  years  have  passed  away,  they 
will  be  found  in  active,  useful  operation  through  the  greater  part 
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of  fhe  dviliaed  worid.  Their  iastitutiiHi,  ui  the  langnage  of 
cbroDologjr,  may  be  styled  a  remarkable  epoch  m  the  sjetem  of 
education.  This  system  of  Sunday  schools  was  not  nshered  qooa 
the  broad  stage  of  the  world,  with  any  thing  like  the  formality 
of  etiquette,  or  the  bustle  of  court  ceremony.  This  is  exactly  in 
character  with  all  those  extraordinary  transactions,  the  history 
of  which  has  ever  been  recorded.  They  appear  to  be  brouefat 
arouod  by  the  most  simple  process  imaginable,  and  without  we 
clamour  of  great  excitement;  as  if  to  convince  mankind  of  the 
&llacy  of  human  judgment.  In  such  particular  instances,  the 
cunning  of  man  is  balked,  and  the  fitnciful  vision,  which  he  had 
formed  of  the  exellence  of  his  own  wisdom,  put  to  flidit  The 
production  of  effects  of  great  pith  and  moment  to  ue  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  from  the  most  simple  causes,  is  in  direct  op* 
position  to  the  world's  way  of  thinking  and  of  acting.  Man  i$ 
so  eutirely  under  the  control  of  the  senses,  with  which  his  mind 
is  clouded  and  his  perceptions  embarrassed,  that  it  is  not  any 
great  length  of  time  before  he  discovers  that  his  mental  vision 
is  too  dim,  and  too  feeble,  to  pierce  into  the  correct  and  per* 
feet  motives  by  which  a  more  pure  and  refined  intelligence  is 
guided.  <  Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;'  and  until 
his  mind  be  loosened  from  these  shackles,  he  will  ever  be  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  principles  on  which  Deity  acts  in 
bringing  about  events  that  are  materially  to  affect  the  human 
&miTy. 

Sabbath  schools,  in  the  beginning,  were  but  a  little,  feeble 
thing.  The  cloud,  as  to  bigness,  was  as  a  hand's  breadth  :  bot^ 
in  tiM?  course  of  time,  it  began  to  spread ;  and  it  continued  to  in- 
crease to  a  great  and  greater  width,  until  it  covered  the  entire 
firmament  of  heaven.  The  chief  object  which  their  founder, 
Thomas  Raikes,  ever  bore  in  mind,  was  to  improve  the  minds, 
and  c.onsequently  to  increase  the  happiness,  of  a  small  portion 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  established  a  school  in  Gloucester, 
a  manufacturing  town  in  England,  with  the  sole  intention  of  in* 
structing  the  children  who  were  employed  in  these  manufactories 
through  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  thought  was  good  :  and  the 
chief  talent  which  this  happy,  this  useful  employment  required  of 
the  Founder,  was  his  patient  perseverance  in  well  doing.  It 
was  an  humble  pursuit ;  and  offered  but  scanty  food  for  one  who 
was  hungering  aAer  a  name  in  the  world.  Little  did  he  ima- 
gine, while  engaged  in  an  employment  so  humble,  though  so 
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tnefaly  that  he  was  writing  his  name  upon  a  wall  which  shall 
only  crumble  into  ruin  when  the  wide  earth  shall  be  shaken  to 
its  foundation.  Godwin  is  a  Philanthropist,  when  in  his  ^ew 
Man  of  Feeling  he  rings  the  peal  in  the  ears  of  the  wealthy^ 
the  noble,  and  the  learned  of  England,  with  regard  to  the  condi* 
tion  of  such  boys  and  girls  as  are  placed  in  these  dungeons,  even. 
at  three  and  four  years  of  age.  "  They  were  all  sallow,"  he  . 
writes,  '*  their  muscles  flaccid,  and  their  limbs  emaciated.  Se- 
veral of  the  children  appeared  to  me,  judging  from  their  size,  to 
be  under  four  years  of  age.  I  never  saw  such  children  ;  some 
were  not  tall  enough  with  their  little  arms  to  reach  the  swift ; 
these  had  stools  which  they  carried  in  their  hands,  and  mount- 
ed as  occasion  offered ;  a  few,  I  observed,  had  a  sort  of  iron 
buskins,  on  which  they  were  elevated ;  and,  as  the  iron  was 
worked  thin,  they  were  not  extremely  unwieldy ;  children,  be- 
fore they  had  learned  to  walk  with  the  sole  of  the  natural  foot, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  be  a  man,  were  thus 
disciplined  to  totter  upon  stilts.  But  this  was  a  new  inven- 
tion, and  not  yet  fully  established."  <The  venerable  Thomas 
Baikes'  ought,  indeed,  by  all  good  men,  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance, as  a  practical  philanthropist  He  did  not^— as  with 
the  desire  of  a  vain  show--display  a  great  deal  of  tender  sym- 
pathy on  account  of  these  poor,  neglected  outcasts.  He  did, 
m  reality,  lighten  the  burthen  of  their  daily  labour,  by  filling 
iheir  minds  with  a  little  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  which 
would  lend  *  golden  plumage  to  the  wings  of  time,'  and  make 
cheerful  the  toilsome  hours  of  industry. 

We  have  no  distinct  information  respecting  the  gradual, 
(hough  sure  progress,  at  the  outset  of  these  institutions.  We 
are  told  that  they  were  compelled  to  struggle  through  great 
opposition  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  zeal  of  the  Qver-righteou^-* 
who  looked  upon  the  system  of  instruction  on  the  sabbath  as  a 
profanation  of  the  sacredness  of  its  Holy  rest— induced  them  to 
excite  against  the  new  plan  a  loud  and  vehement  outcry: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  luke-warmness  of  professors,  and 
the  consummate  indifference  of  your  mere  adherents,  did  not^ 
we  may  readily  imagine,  hasten  its  progress.  But  there  was  a 
vital  influence  in  Sabbath  schools  which,  in  process  ef  time, 
was  to  quicken,  to  purify,  and  to  cleanse  the  mighty  mass  of  rot- 
tenness attached  to  the  benighted  and  the  ignorant  of  our  kind. 
There  is  a  single  remark,  spoken  by  their  founder,  that  will 
serve  to  establish  the  opinion,  which  every  day  beholds  grow- 
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iDg  in  strength,  that  do  system  has  heretofore  been  derised 
that  profDidesi  in  so  effectual  a  manner,  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
very  root  of  crime*  He  states^  '^  that  during  a  period  of  twen- 
ty years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools,  at  Gloucester,  about  three  thousand  children  have 
received  education  there  ;  and  that,  though  he  has  regu- 
larly visited  the  county  and  city  jails,  he  has  met  during  that 
period  with  only  one  instance  of  criminality  in  any  of  these 
three  thousand  persons.'' 

If  the  very  rapid  extension  of  these  societies  argue,  in  the 
least  degree,  in  iavour  of  their  generally  acknowledged  useful- 
ness, the  veriest  lukewarm  man  now  living  ought  to  be  awa- 
kened from  hi.^  slumbers,  and  likewise  the  s(in-necked  bigot 
cleared  of  his  prejudices.  The  annual  Report  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Society,  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  in 
May,  1819,  states,  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the  union 
were  3,305  :  the  number  of  scholars  355,758 — engaging  in 
actual  service  at  least  40,000  teachers:  making  an  increase  of 
scholars  in  the  past  year  ot  74,422.  And  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  union  does  not  apparently  comprehend  much  more 
than  one  third  of  th^^  real  number  of  Sunday  schools,  the  stu- 
pendous resuir  presents  the  probable  number  of  more  than  one 
million  of  young,  and  otherwise  neglected  immortal,  beings,  in 
that  country,  under  the  benefit  of  Sunday  school  instruction. 
Again :  A  Report  of  rhe  Sunday  School  for  Ireland,  mentions, 
thatithadditachedas  its  patrons,  its  guardians,  and  its  committee, 
the  late  Dukf»  of  Kent,  the  clergy  of  the  highest  rank  and  influ- 
ence,  a  number  of  the  nobility  with  their  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  first  standing  in  the  community.  The  success  and  simplicity 
with  which  that  society  proceeds,  are  said  to  be  unexampled 
even  in  the  history  of  Sabbath  schools.  The  number  of  scho- 
lars is  84, 1 74  ;  of  schools,  806 ; — t>eing  an  increase,  in  the  former, 
of  24«286,  and  of  the  latter,  252,  over  the  preceding  year. 

But  the  progress  of  these  institutions  in  Europe  has  not 
been  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  thanks 
to  that  spirit  of  universal  benevolence,  which  is  now  rapidly 
spreading  abroad  throughout  the  earth !  Even  in  France,  they 
have  obtained  a  fair  footing,  though  ^^  numerous  obstacles  con- 
tinue to  impede  their  way.  The  general  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  want  of  suitable  teachers,  are  among  the 
most  prominent."  Still,  '^one  school  has  been  formed  in  Paris, 
and  several  in  the  south  of  France."     ^^The  same  causes. 
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which  have  preyented  a  more  rapid  increase  of  schools  ia 
France  operates  in  almost  an  equal  degree  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  continent  Some  schools  have,  however.,  been  estab* 
lished  in  Holland,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  to  give  hopes  of  increase.''  ^  The  work  has  not  yet  come 
to  its  close*  It  is  penetrating  into  the  very  depth  of  the  wil- 
derness ;  neither  are  perils  by  water  heeded  ;  deserts,  without 
wells,  hiftve  been  crossed  ;  and  the  isles  of  the  sea  are  ban- 
ning to  be  glad  on  account  of  them.  Wherever  the  missionary 
has  planted  the  cross,  Sunday  schools  are  established.  ^  In 
New  South  WalesJ  in  India,  particularly  in  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Chesurah,  these  schools  have  been  formed,  and  strong 
hopes  are  entertained  that  the  system  will  be  widely  extended 
throughout,  these  populous  regions.  In  the  important  island  of 
Ceylon,  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  Similar  pros- 
perity has  attended  them  in  the  Canadas,  in  Newfoundland, 
and  in  the  West-Indies." 

We  will  siun  up  these  detached,  imperfect  details,  with  a 
succinct  view  of  the  present  condition  of  these  institutions 
throughout  the  world.  From  a  report  printed  in  May  last,  it 
appears  that  there  were  then  ^in  Ureat  Britain  5,015  sdiook, 
36,227  teachers,  and  517,5S3  scholars.  The  children  of  the 
Gipsies  are,  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  schools,  about 
to  be  brought  to  tibe  knowledge  of  the  sospel.  The  system  is 
extending  itself  over  France  and  ScoUand.  There  are  tOO 
schools  and  5000  learners  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Sunday 
schools  are  also  to  be  found  in  India,  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
British  possessions  on  our  continent,  and  in  the  West^India 
islands.  Even  the  sable  sons  of  abused  and  injured  Africa  re- 
joice, as  ttiey  behold  their  children  entering  upon  the  privi- 
leges of  Sunday  schools. 

While  these  institutions  have  flourished,  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree, in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  this  country,  though  of  a 
surety  only  within  these  latter  years,  has  begun  rightly  to  esti- 
mate the  rich  blessings  with  which,  on  every  side,  her  path  is 
strown.  The  origin  of  Sunday  schools  in  this  country  can  be 
traced  to  a  beloved  name,  that  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham.  Even 
at  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1804,  we  are  informed  that  this 
excellent  woman,  influenced  by  an  elevated  motive,  the  love 
of  mankind,  established  two  Sabbath  schools ;  to  one  of  which 
she  herself  was  the  principal  directress ;  and  the  other  she 
placed  under  the  management  of  her  daughter.    It  appears 
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that  the  example  of  Mrs.  G.  was,  in  a  little  while,  followed  bj 
Mrs.  V.  of  Somerville,  New-Jersey,  by  whom  a  school  wa» 
opened.  Beside  these,  two  additional  ones  were  established  in 
this  city.  ^*  But  as  no  society  existed  for  their  support,  the 
woi^  made  but  slow  progress.^'  Moreover,  on  the  second  sab- 
bath  in  June,  1814,  Mrs.  Graham  opened  an  adult  school  at 
Greenwich,  in  which  she  was  engaged  but  three  sabbaths,  when 
she  was  taken  to  her  rest  in  peace.  Here,  for  a  momenti  let  at 
pause !  We  stand  on  hallowed  ground ;  for  the  Genius  of  Charity 
extends  her  wing  overthe  narrow,humble  dwelling,  to  consecrate 
her  ashes*  As  a  christian,  and  as  a  friend  to  the  poor,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  anecdote  alone  will  carry  with  it  a  volume  of  com* 
ment,  to  illustrate  our  subject.  ^^  In  the  summer  of  1800,  she 
paid  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  Boston.  When  she  had  been  absent 
some  weeks,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  B.,  was  surprised  at  the  frequent 
inquiries  made  after  her  by  persons  with  whom  she  was  unac* 
quainted.  At  length  she  asked  some  of  these  inquirers,  what  they 
knew  about  Mrs.  Graham  ?  They  replied,  we  live  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  where  she  used  to  visit,  relieve,  and  comfort  the 
poor:  we  had  missed  her  so  long,  we  were  afraid  she  had  been 
sick :  when  she  walked  in  our  streets,  it  was  customary  with  us 
to  come  to  the  door  and  bless  her  as  she  passed." 

Early  in  the  year  1815  the  Ladies  of  Philadelphia  commen- 
ced the  labour  in  that  city  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  societies 
which  were  at  once  formed,  they  speedily  outran  New-York,  in 
the  race  of  this  truly  noble  work. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  in  an  instant  of  time,  how  dim  was 
the  light,  how  feeble  the  beginning  of  Sabbath  schools  within 
the  United  States.  The  females,  who  had  thus  far  led,  in  the 
good  work,  were  very  anxious  that  the  systf^m  should  involve 
the  instruction  of  female  adults ;  and  also,  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  This,  however,  seemed  a  somewhat  difficult  matter, 
without  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  male  part  of  the 
community.  Yet  they  resolutely  went  forward.  **He  who 
chose  the  door-keeper  of  a  Methodist  Chapel,  and  apoor  weaver^ 
to  begin  the  work  m  Bristol  and  Ireland,  was  pleased  to  employ 
the  weaker  sex  to  form  the  first  Sabbath  School  Union  in  the 
United  States.  A  meeting  of  females,  of  different  religious 
denominations,  was  called  on  the  24th  of  January,  1816,  and 
on  the  3l6t  day  of  the  same  month,  this  society  was  oreanised.'^ 
And  their  fears  concerning  the  education  of  the  males  were 
soon  removed,  **  by  the  formation  of  the  New-York  Sunday 
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School  Union.  The  latter  (oiUmedf  wiflua  so  short  a  tine, 
MMittbey  may  be  reckoned  coeTal." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1817,  (he  Female  Union  of  this  citj 
held  their  first  annoal  meeting  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Chnrch. 
The  number  which  assembled  was  rery  near  three  thousand 
schotart,  with  three  hundred  and  forty  teachers.  We  were 
anabte  to  procure  the  first  annual  report  of  the  other  society, 
the  'New  York  Union,'— but,  in  the  year  following,  at  their 
second  anniTersary  held  at  Washington  Hall,  about  two  thon* 
sand  children  assembled  with  their  superintendants  and  teach- 
ers ;  and  Ae  second  report  of  the  Female  Union,  for  the  same 
year,  mentions  that  nearly  three  thousand  scholars,  from  91% 
to  sixty  years,  attended. 

We  oftentimes  have  sat  with  great  interest,  and  watched  the 
grad^Ml  breaking  of  a  long  and  hvavy  storm  ;  and  when,  after 
a  good  deal  of  strife  and  warring  amenpst  the  cloiids,  the  sun 
hath  lit  up  the  mighty  expanse  with  the  rahiess  of  its  light,  we 
have  rejoiced,  alarHMt  as  if  we  oarselves  had  partaken  in  the 
conflict.  Witt  a  iar  greater  interest,  hare  we  beheld  the  stoical 
indifference  of  professing  christians  quickened  to  an  active  en- 
amgedoeM — the  fears  of  the  timid  and  the  hesitating,  to  vani^h 
uke  mist  before  the  onorntng  rays — and  the  objections,  as  well 
of  the  ^iionist  as  of  the  opnoHitionist,  falling,  like  broken 
weapons,  upon  the  ground.  We  bebokl  the  excellence  of  this 
system  every  where  recognixed  ;  and  a  thousand  voices, 
and  a  thousand  hands,  united  to  proclaim  and  to  support  its 
undottbted  wefuJoess.  We  behold  its  excellence  displayed  in 
a  thousand  minutiss  of  cticumatances*  Many  of  these  «MMi4iit 
may  be  represented  by  a  plain,  convinctng  quotation  from  Mr. 
Foster^i  Essay.  *^  Let  any  one,''  be  writes,  ^*  introduce  him* 
seif  into  one  of  tbe«e  places  of  assemblage,  where  there  has 
been  tttoe  to  mature  tiie  arrangements  into  the  most  efficient 
syatem.  He  should  not  enter  as  an  important  personage  im 
patronixing  and  judicial  state,  to  demand  the  respectful  looks 
<tf  the  wkole  ciicle  from  their  alteotion  to  their  printed  rudi* 
ments  and  Ibeir  slates  ]  but  glide  in  as  a  quiet  obi^rver,  first  to 
survey  set  his  leisure  the  character  and  operation  of  the  scenei 
Undoubtedly  he  wiH  descry,  here  and  there,  the  signs  of  inat- 
tention^ weariness,  or  vacancy,  not  to  say  of  perverseness^ 
Even  these  individuab,  howi'ver,  are  out  of  the  way  of  practi- 
cal harm ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  see  a  moltitude  of  youth- 
ful spirits  ackoowle(^ng  the  duty  of  directing  their  best  atten- 
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of  makiag  a  protracted  eflort,  in  one  mode  or  another,  of  the! 
strange  business  of  thinking.  He  will  perceive  in  many,  the 
unequivocal  indications  of  a  real  grave  and  earnest  eflTort  made 
to  acquire,  with  the  aid  of  visible  signs  and  implemenCSi  a  com* 
mand  of  what  is  invisible  and  immateriaL  Tbejr  are  thus 
treading  in  the  precincts  of  an  intellectaal  economy ;  the  econ* 
omy  of  thou)^ht  and  truth,  in  which  thej  are  to  hve  forever^.. 
He  will  not,  indeed,  grow  romantic  in  hope ;  he  knows  too 
mach  of  the  nature  to  which  these  beings  belong ;  knows,  there* 
fore,  that  the  desired  results  of  this  discipline  will  bat  partialfar 
follow  ;  but  still  rejoices  to  think  that  partial  result,  which  will 
most  certainly  follow,  will  be  worth  incomparably  more  thao 
all  it  will  have  cost." 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Milnor — than  whom  the  cause  has  do  other  advocate  who  hat 
wielded  the  pen  with  a  more  strenuous  ability,  or  who  has  fur> 
Dished  a  well  tried  example  of  greater  efficiency  in  eoforcinc 
his  written  sentiments-^appeals  to  his  avdience  with,  *^  Was  1 
not  right  in  saying,  that  we  are  this  day  met  to  celebrate  the 
triumph  of  virtuous  experiment  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict 
that  henceforth  Sabbath  schook  will  be  considered  by  our  civil 
rulers  as  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  our  civil  instituiionsi 
and,  by  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in* 
stniments  for  the  advancement  of  his  kinedom.^ 

Each  year  the  Union  Societies  have  held  their  annivenaries-* 
and  each  year  there  have  assembled  a  similar  number  of  scbo* 
lars  and  teachers.  The  last  anniversaries  of  the  ^*  Union**  we 
ourselves  had  the  pleasure  to  witness.  The  record  of  theni 
is  not  written  on  the  sand.  No  time  nor  chance^  during  the 
course  of  this  changeable  life,  will  ever  be  able  wholly  to  ob^ 
Uterate  their  remembrance.  There  were  about  three  thou* 
sand  females,  and  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  malt 
children,  assembled  upon  these  interesting  occasions. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Union,  other  schools^ :  wMly  do* 
tached  from  it,  have  been  founded  ;  and  though  we  cannot  bat 
feel  sorrow,  that  in  so  grand  a  scheme  of  benevolence,  there 
should  be  in  the  least  a  disunion — for  *^  onion  is  strength'^-rStiU^ 
the  unquestionable  zeal  of  all  those  by  whom  the  other  socie- 
ties have  been  built  up,  is  beyond  the  commeodatioo  of,  our 
pen.    The  following  summary  will  exhibit  the  present  condi* 
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tion  of  the  total  namber  of  Sabbath  schools  within  the  city  of 
Mew-Tork : 

SchjooU,  Inttruc.  Leamert. 
Th^  Female  Union  nnmben,       -        -       -        34        414        2785 
The  Male  Union,  -        -        -        -        38        429        2794 

The  Episcopal  Union,  -        .        -        13        146        1453 

The  Lutheran  Church,  ...  2  16  103 

Making  an  aggregate  of  87      1004        9135 

Of  the  instructors,  496  are  male,  and  508  female.  Of  the 
iearaers,  3612  3  re  male,  and  3623  female  ;  24  are  white  adults, 
5271  white  <  hildren  ;  759  coloured  adults,  and  1081  coloured 
children.  2744  instructors,  and  37,577  learners,  have  been 
received  iuto  73  of  these  schools  smce  their  commencement. 

The  good  name  of  these  institutions  is  not  alone  prevalent 
within  this  citj,  or  within  the  state.  The  fame  of  their  use- 
fulness hath  spread  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  c^ 
the  whole  land.  It  hath  run  with  the  swiftness  of  fire,  when  it 
catcheth  the  dry  arid  herbage  of  Palestine.  We  cannot  at  this 
time  enter  into  any  detail  of  its  progess  :  a  passing  mention  of  a 
few  of  the  villages  or  towns,  wherein  schools  have  been  solidly 
established,  together  with  the  date  of  their  formation,  is  the 
amountof  what  we  can  offer  to  the  reader.  From  letters  address- 
ed by  the  superintendants  of  the  different  Sunday  schools  which 
have  been  formed,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  New- York  Female 
Union  Society,  it  appears,  that  schools  have  been  established — 
one  at  Newton^  (New-Jersey,)  in  December,  1816,  and  is  now 
in  afl^>urishing  condition:  one  at  Utica.  in  October,  1816,  and 
at  the  same  place,  an  African  school,  in  December,  1817  :  one  at 
Albany,  in  June,  1816  :  one  in  Connecticut,  at  Miridletown,  in 
October,  1816 :  one  in  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  in  May»  1816,  for 
people  of  colour :  one  in  New-Brunswick,  in  November,  1816  : 
In  North-Carolina,  one  at  Hillsborough  in  January,  1817,  and 
one  for  colourt^d  females,  Newbcrn,  December,  1817  :  In  Dela- 
ware, one  at  Wilmington,  in  November,  1814.  In  Philadel* 
phia.  the  first  Adult  School  was  formed  in  1815.  It  commen- 
ced with  two  learners;  and  now  there  are  100  on  the  list, 
and  from  40  to  60  attend  every  evening,  8ic.  &c.  The  follow- 
ing is  rather  a  correct  general  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
schools  within  the  United  Stales  : 
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^  SchpoU.^  huirue.  Learners. 

In  Boston,               ,            .            -            16          1500 

New-York,         -            -            -            90          1000  8000 

Philadelphia,       -            -            -            90            900  8458 

Baltimore,           ...            40            436  28S5 

Their  inflaence  is  extending  among  the  children  of  the  abo- 
rigines, of  whom  there  are  508  at  school.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  is  neither  hamlet  nor  country  village,  from  the  At* 
lantic,  we  had  almost  said  to  the  Pacific,  without  a  Sabbath 
school. 

The  two  under  written  instances,  in  detail  of  the  utility  of 
these  institutions,  may  not  be  deemed  either  inappropriate  or 
uninteresting. 

*  A  superintendant  states,  that  he  has  succeeded,  in  numerous 
instances,  in  eradicating  superstitious  notions,  and  deep  rooted  preju- 
dices, against  many  benevolent  institutions,  particularly  Sabbath 
Schools,  common  Free  Schools,  the  City  Dispensary,  Eye  Infirma- 
ry, Hospitals,  and  Savings  Banks  ;  and  has  been  frequently  instru- 
mental in  bringing  those  who  had  been  under  such  an  enormous 
bias,  to  participate  in  every  one  of  these  charities,  and  in  others, 
(particularly  that  of  vaccination  :)  and  in  this  way  many  have  been 
preserved  from  a  falling  ofi*  in  their  circumstances,  and  some,  no 
doubt,  from  an  eventual  failure  of  their  means  of  support,  an4 
consequently  from  a  dependence  on  the  bounties  of  others.' 

Again,  we  annex  a  second  instance  from  a  late  report  of  ft 
school  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city : — 

<  The  school  consists  of  1 87  white  boys,  giving  an  average  of 
attendance,  for  six  months,  150.  'J  hey  belong  to  142  failiilies,  all 
within  a  limited  district,  and  nominally  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, though  there  are  but  60  professing  christians,  and  these  are  in 
37  families.  These  142  families  contain  412  adults,  and  in  the 
aggregate  800  persons,  all  of  whom  are  personally  known  to  the  su- 
perintendant,  who  has  visited  them  repeatedly  during  the  year.  All 
these  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  infiuenced  by  the  operations  of 
the  school — through  the  personal  communications  of  the  visiter — 
the  instruction,  and  reformed  habits,  carried  home  by  the  children— 
the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  Tracts — and  the  leading  of  the  parents 
to  places  of  public  worship  by  the  children,  when  many  of  them 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  in  any  other  way.  We  may, 
without  presumption,  anticipate,  that  thus,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  their  littU  children,  many  a  parent  will  attain  to  that  *  faith 
which  Cometh  by  hearing,*  *  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.' 
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'  From  then  di^,  togetker  with  the  estimate  of  8000  children 
destitute  of  aoy  kiod  of  mental  or  moral  instruction,  the  following 
results  are  deduced : 

'  if  to  every  187  pupils  in  the  Sabbath  schools,  there  are  800 
persons  under  the  influence  of  their  operations,  the  influence  of 
our  87  schools  with  7135  pupils,  extends  to  30,524  persons.  And 
in  the  same  ratio,  the  8000  destitute  would  require  97  schools, 
whose  influence  would  extend  to  31,225,  making  together  64,749, 
which  is  far  short  of  the  estimate  of  persons  in  the  city  destitute  of 
religious  instruction,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of  grace. 

*  This  is  grounded  upon  the  principle,  that  all  that  are  now  in  the 
schools  have  no  other  means  of  instruction.  But  the  fiict  is  other- 
wise, and  it  will  not  apply  to  the  one  half:  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  instead  of  97  additional  schools,  more  than  twice  that  number 
will  be  requisite  to  carry  the  system  iato  complete  effect,  and  give 
instruction  to  all  the  needy  in  the  city.  So  that,  although  we  think 
we  have  done  much,  and  others  think  there  is  little  more  required 
to  be  done,  the  truth  is,  the  work  of  Sabbath  schools  is  but  just 
begun  amongst  us  ;  and,  instead  of  87  schools,  as  we  now  have,  we 
want  287,  making  no  allowance  for  thousands  of  adults. 

*  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  or,  in  other  words,  if  facts  are  to 
form  the  basis  of  our  estimates  and  operations,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
submit  this  proposition  to  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  pauperism,  viz. — If  the  conductors 
of  one  Sabbath  school  instruct  187  children,  and  acquire  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  142  families,  containing  800 
persons,  and  maintain  a  commanding  and  salutary  influence  over 
them  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  whereby  their  condition  in  life 
Is  essentially  meliorated  ;  can  they  device  a  plan  better  adapted  to 
effect  their  great,  their  much  desired  object,  than  this  which  is 
practised  by  some  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  and  which  should  be 
practised  by  all  1  And  if  it  shall  be  admitted  as  sound  doctrine,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community,  carries  with  it  an  improvement  of  condition  \  and  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  by  an  arithmetical  computatiout  that  the 
present  Sabbath  school  labours  are  inadequate  to  bring  one-third  of 
the  needy  of  the  city  into  this  improving  state,  we  ask,  can  their 
exertions  be  better  directed  than  by  concentrating  all  their  influence 
and  all  their  enei^es  in  this  one  object,  viz.  the  establishment,  the 
support^  and  the  improvement  of  Sabbath  schools  ?' 

We  have  thus  far  given,  currente  calamo,  a  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Sabbath  schools.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
these  mere  matter-of-fact  details  are  but  as  bosks  of  com  for 
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this  subjecti  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment, 
of  the  weighty  influence  which  these  Institutions  will  be  found 
to  have,  upon  the  moral  condition  not  only  of  villages  and  large 
towns,  but  of  a  whole  people.  The  view  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
presents  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  ou^ht  to  instruct  every  friend 
of  improvement ;  and  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  we  now  invite 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  objection  urged  against  die 
present  system  in  his  work  is,  that  ^^  Sabbath  schools  do  not 
concentrate  their  exertions  upon  one  district  or  department  of 
the  city  :^'  and  also,  ^*  That  the  teachers  are  indiscriminately 
stationed  in  all  parts,  and  the  pupils  are  as  indiscriminately 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  cit^."  Now,  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
maintains  is  this,  that  the  effectiveness  of  each  individual  teach- 
er would  be  greatly  augmented,  if^  instead  of  thus  labouring  in 
a  vague,  indefinite,  and  changing  sphere,  *'  a  fixed  and  definite 
locality  were  assigned  to  him,  and  a  fixed  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion were  placed  in  immediate  and  exclusive  connexion  with 
himself." 

Upon  a  re-perusal  of  our  compilation  of  facts  in  relation  to 
Sabbath  schools,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  following  practical 
conclusions  may  be  drawn,  without  overcharging  our  accouol 
of  their  manifest  excellence,  and  ioiportance.  First,  that 
through  this  channel,  the  rudiments  of  education,  may  be  con* 
veyed  to  every  individual  in  every  class  and  condition.  Second- 
ly—They will  stop  the  growing  evil  of  pauperism,  and  destroys 
it,  root  and  branch,  by  merely  teaching  the  idle  man  to  be  in- 
dustrious :  and  this  lesson  can  only  be  taught,  we  feel  assu** 
red,  by  the  general,  unrestricted  diffusion  of  education.  Third- 
ly-»The  Legislator  will,  in  a  little  while,  perceive,  that  a» 
Sabbath  schools  abound — and  as  their  influence  extends — in 
exactly  the  same  proportion,  will  crime  decrease.  The  Pen- 
itentiary hath  been  tried  ;  the  Prison  House  tried  :  No  stone 
hath  been  left  unturned  in  order  to  the  correction  of  crime^ 
The  ingenuity  of  man  hatb  been  so  often  twisted  and  -  turned^ 
that,  at  this  day,  it  is  almost  worn  out  in  pursuit  of  the  object. 
Hereupon,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Suppose  the  simple  experi- 
ment be  made,  instead  of  exerting  every  effort  to  detect  and 
to  puniiih  crime  afler  it  has  grown,  and  expanded-— we  nip 
it  in  the  bud.  Let  us  displace  the  insect  from  the  twig,  before, 
the  worm  get  possession  of  the  tree. 
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Art.  IX.--Jlfemotrr  of  the  late  Mrs.  EUizabeth  EhmiUon.    Bjr 
Miss  Bbngsr.     8vo.  2  vols.  (2d  edition.)  London. 

This  is  a  foreign  book,  and  though  not  exactly  new,  having 
been  printed  in  1818,  is  little  known  ;  not  because  it  does  not 
possess  claims  to  attention,  but  because  its  costly  form  prevents 
its  wide  circulation.  We  know  no  individual  of  our  time,  who 
has  lived  and  died,  more  respected  and  admired  than  Mrs. 
Hamilton*  She  has  enjoyed  the  general  suffrages  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  classes  of  minds,  for  excellence.  Females  have  par- 
ticularly honoured  her,  as  her  character  and  her  writings,  have 
eminently  tended  to  illustrate  and  exalt  the  sex:  and  that  too  in 
the  most  natural  way  possible : — ^by  showing,  that  diligent  self- 
cultivation  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  and  enjoyment;  that  all 
well  directed  efforts  with  this  object  in  view,  are  crowned  with 
success  in  some  degree  ;  and  that  the  female  mind  is  not  only 
capable  of  superior  attainments  in  knowledge,  but  of  a  corres- 
ponding moral  excellence  and  felicity.  They  truly  show,  that 
the  sphere  of  duty  is  the  path  of  pleasure  ;  and  that  a  good 
wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  good  friend,  is  a  being  of  exalted 
dignity  and  importance  :  that  she  lives,  not  only  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ardent  and  tender  affections ;  but  that  her  relations  place 
high  motives  before  her ;  and  that  her  duties  not  only  require 
the  exertion  of  many  active  and  passive  virtues,  but  of  great 
intelligence, — in  order  that  the  objects  of  her  pursuit,  and  the 
means  of  attainment  may  be  perfectly  obvious  and  jmt,  and  that 
she  may  rightly  appreciate  the  extent  of  her  influence,  and  the 
power  of  her  characteristic  virtues. 

The  first  philosophers  of  the  age  regarded  Mrs.  Hamilton 
with  approbation,  and  honoured  her  with  their  friendship.  She 
was  their  interpreter,  their  fellow  labourer,  in  the  same  great 
work,  and  they  could  not  but  reverence,  and  set  a  high  value 
upon  so  faithful  and  enlightened  a  coadjutor.  All  the  subordi- 
nate grades  regarded  her  as  a  benefactress,  who  made  the  fruits 
of  her  studies  useful  to  them,  who  instructed  them  to  look  inward 
for  the  source  of  peace  and  virtue,  and  to  ascertain  their  duties 
from  a  right  investigation  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature 
of  man. 

In  what  manner  such  wisdom  and  benevolence  were  acquir- 
ed, and  how  they  became  distinguished  and  efficient,  is  neither 
a  frivolous  nor  uninteresting  inquiry.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  no  American  edition  of  these  memoirs  has  been  offered  to 
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ttTe  public.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  not  very  fond  of  joornalgy 
letters,  and  aatbentic  documents  of  private  histoiy,  and  particu- 
larly  those  of  religious,  moral,  and  literar^  ladies.  There  is 
hardly  a  newspaper  that  does  not  announce  a  new  publication 
of  this  sort,  or  a  new  edition  of  an  old  one.  This  prevailing 
taste  is  so  widely  spread,  and  sometimes  so  rapidly  exr  ted, 
that  we  have  known  the  demand  for  one  work,  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Newell,  to  produce  seventeen  editions  in  three  yran 
from  the  first  publication.  We  believe  that  this  >s  not  ermreiy 
an  individual  di«»tinction,  ft  r  the  experience^  medtalionsy  and 
decEthrbedi  of  multitudes,  old  and  young,  native  and  foreign,  are 
continually  exciting  and  gratifying  popular  curiosity,  sympathy, 
and  credulity.  To  this  ta^te  we  will  i»ot  object ;  though  we 
wish  that  examples  so  much  displayed  and  contemplated  were 
a  little  nearer  to  common  experience,  and  common  attainment. 
IVe  hope  that  the  remote  virtues,  and  spiritual  elevation,  of  the 
extraordinary  persons  alluded  to,  have  no  tendency  to  excite 
false  apprehension,  unjust  self-reproach,  mistaken  diffidence, 
or  carelessness  of  common  virtues,  in  the  admirers  of  such  mo- 
dels. And,  what  is  not  less  to  be  feared  and  guarded  agains^ 
we  hope  they  do  not  give  false  notions  of  the  genuine  fruits  ik 
piety  ;  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  mind  from  seeking  its  pro* 

;er  aliment,  and  misle'id  the  heart  by  perverting  the  judgments 
'his  last  effect  is  probable,  and  much  to  be  lamented.  It  is 
quite  natural  to  undervalue  and  despise  what  falls  below,  or  dif- 
fers, from  what  we  greatly  admire.  The  distinguishing  quali- 
ties o<  the  admired,  and  of  the  despised  object,  become  more 
strongly  marked,  and  more  exaggerated,  by  the  force  of  con- 
trast ;  and  the  correspondent  sentiments  of  preference  and  dis- 
like gain  strength  as  the  mind  determines.  In  this  manner  a 
{>artial  opinion  leads  to  an  unjust  feeling ;  and  this  feeling  we 
earn  to  vindicate  by  the  perversion  of  good  principles  ;  by  our 
zeal  for  God  and  virtue,  and  our  love  of  good  men.  To  none 
does  th  s  perversion  render  us  more  unjust,  than  to  those  whose 
relis;ious  views  differ  from  our  own ;  who  do  not  make  the  same 
proiPessions,  or  exhibit  the  same  format  of  obedience.  The  fire 
of  enthusiasm  may  dry  up  the  fountain  of  charity,  though  it 
can  no  longer  kindle  the  pile  of  the  sacrificer,  or  the  blaze  of 
persecution. 

Such  consequences,  as  we  have  briefly  suggested,  may  arise 
from  the  works  in  question. — ^The  pleasure  derived  from  the  pe* 
Vot.  IV.  50 
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ru6al  of  popular  narratives  may  freqaently  be  traced  to  the  lov# 
of  the  marvf  llouSf  to  the  want  felt  by  indolent  minds  of  some 
strong  excitement — a  want  that  is  to  be  prevented  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  understanding,  by  (he  habitual  love  and  pursuit  of 
truth,  by  (he  excitement  of  rational  curiosity,  and  by  the  disci- 
pline of  reflection. 

Liable  as  this  prevailing  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  is  to 
mislead  the  understanding,  by  inflaming  imagination,  corrupting 
taste,  and  limiting  benevolence,  the  present  popular  direction 
of  it  might  be  more  reprehensible.  It  is  accompanied  with  lest 
moral  obliquity  in  these  days,  than  it  wa^  a  century  ago.  Then 
the  favourite  subjects  of  popular  biography  were  such  as  would 
excite  disgust  and  contempt,  in  this  better  age.  It  is  now  only 
known  by  a  few  obsolete  volumes  and  broken  sets,  that  women 
of  the  most  scandalous  morals  found  historians,  or  celebrated 
themselves  by  "vindications'*  and  **  appeals,'*  which  were  read 
with  avidity,  and  perhaps  with  complacency.  Almost  every 
name  thus  commemorated  has  perished ;  a  few  are  stilt  faintly 
traced  in  the  records  of  general  literature  and  manners,  to  show 
how  much  wiser,  purer,  and  more  refined,  the  public  taste  is  at 

6 resent,  than  it  was  so  short  a  time  ago.  For  though  Mrs, 
L.ibinson,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  other  females  of  the  same  stairip, 
give  a  volume  to  the  world,  now  and  then ;  yet  these  are  the  most 
transitory  and  obscure  of  human  productions ;  and  are  ouly 
mentioned  to  show,  that  at  the  present  day  curiosity  and  sy  m- 
pathy,  however  misdirected,  pursue  objects  of  apparent,  if  not 
of  real  worth. 

.  Literary  taste  modifies,  and  is  probably  always  modified  by 
law<,  religion,  public  amusements,  education,  and  that  diversity 
of  influences  which  operate  along  with  it  in  the  formation  of 
national  charac  er.  The  wondeiiul  liability  of  the  human  mind 
to  extremes,  is  as  much  illustrated  by  the  fluctuations  of  litera- 
ry taste,  as  by  any  other  popular  sentiment.  From  the  field- 
preaching  of  Cromwell's  time,  to  the  drama  of  Charles's,  was 
a  translation,  which  the  same  individuals  lived  to  observe  and 
to  feel  ;.and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  such  a  reaction 
of  taste  among  oqrselves,  of  the  unlearned  class,  if  our  agp 
had  no  other  security  than  settled  morality  and  enlightened 
faith.  But  as  we  have  no  great  revolution  to  fear,  we  have  no 
great  corruption  to  anticipate  :  though  we  have  many  errors  to 
corn  ct,  ^na  better  courses  to  recommend.  Of  errors,  that  of 
jnistaking  ^^  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,*'  is  one  :  of  better  coar- 
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MS,  to  qiMKfy  the  passion  for  praise,  and  find  ,^ist  reasons  fof 
approbation  and  esteem,  is  an  amendment  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  strongly  to  be  urged.  These,  besides  the  actual  p)ea« 
sure  afforded  by  perusal,  are  important  uses  of  personal  me- 
moirs. We  trust  that  the  example  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  well 
adapted  to  subserve  the  best  purposes  of  private  historj.  We 
hardly  know  any  «!lass  of  readers  who  will  not  be  gratified  by 
the  exhibition  of  her  character.  She  possessed  piety  to  accord 
with  the  feelings^and  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  christian ;  lit« 
erature  and  genius  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  critic;  domestic 
virtues  to  induce  the  imitation  of  the  humble  and  retired ;  wh 
and  humour  to  arouse  the  vivacious,  and  philanthropy  and  chari-> 
ty  to  gratify  the  candid  and  the  generous.  None  but  the  nrmli- 
cious  and  the  prejudiced  can  ascribe  positive  faults  to  her ;  and 
even  they  must  possess  the  talent  of  invention,  before  they  can 
form  of  her  virtues  an  accusation. 

To  ^ive  to  the  world  this  fair  image  of  practical  virtue,  ele- 
vated mtellect,  and  superior  felicity,  was  the  office  of  a  friend, 
for  such  we  preswme  Miss  Benger  to  have  been,  though  she  ra- 
ther intimates,  than  declares  the  fact  Miss  Benger  has  perform- 
ed her  duty  in  the  spirit  of  love,  but  without  the  exaggeration  of 
partial  friendship.  Her  style  is  characterised  by  her  heart,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  infer  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  a  great  master,  that  ^  style  is  the  image  of 
character.*  Her  book  is  correct  modest,  and  affectionate. 
We  know  few  offices  more  endearing  and  grateful  than  that  of 
giving  a  deserving  object  of  ardent  attachment  to  the  view  of 
fociety— to  command  firom  the  homage  of  the  enlightened  and 
the  good,  a  tribute  for  one  we  have  loved — ^to  diffiise  the  light, 
wtiich  has  shone  upon  our  own  mind — to  extend  the  influence 
of  talents  and  virtues,  which  have  elevated  and  amended  our 
own  character.  The  tone  of  friendship  often  gives  interest  to 
a  work,  apart  from  the  talent  employed  upon.it;  and  we 
doubly  enjoy  such  memoirs  and -collections,  as  are  at  once  pro- 
duced by  ^scemment  and  taste,  And  are  the  result  of  rpng 
attachment  and  intimate  observation.  Mr.  Gibbon's  misceK 
laneous  works,  and  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  are  more 
aereeable  to  us,  as  associated  with  Lord  Icefield  and  Lord 
Teignnoouth ;  for  these  works  unite  the  sentiment  of  cordial 
sympathy  with  that  of  warm  admiration,  and  represent  to  us, 
that  the  union  of  talents  and  tenderness,  the  possession  of  great 
powers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  common  comforts,  are  perfectly 
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eonsistent,  and  frequeotlj  fooDd  amone  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind ;  proving  that,  however  much  more  profoundly  and 
comprehensively  great  men  think  than  wc,  we  fed  like  them. 

Miss  Brnger,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  commences 
Mr'f.  Hamilton's  life,  with  a  fragment  by  Mrs.  H.  herself.  We 
wi^h  this  fragment  were  prolonged,  for  it  seems  very  ^hort. 
Thene  genuine  memorials  are  extremely  interesting.  Hume's 
little  memoir  prefixed  to  the  history^-Oibbon's  sketch  of  him- 
self— Burns'  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  all  are  so  candid,  sincere,  and 
amiable,  that  no  one  can  read  them  without  loving  the  writers; 
they  confute  a  thousand  slanders,  and  show  us  the  numan  heart, 
separate  frim  all  the  imputations  of  fastidious  critics,  envious 
rivals,  and  merciless  enemies.  This  class  of  writings  has  an  air 
of  sincerity  that  we  involuntarily  confide  in.  However  skep- 
tical or  hostile  minds  may  discover  discrepancies  between  them 
and  concurring  testimony,  we  always  feel  that  a  work  address- 
ed by  its  author  to  survivors  is  a  letter  from  the  dead  to  the 
living;  and  that  when  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  separate  ua 
from  the  writer,  he  has  lost  the  motive  and  the  wish  to  deceive* 
Though  we  know  that  his  work  was  composed  here,  its  refer- 
ence to  the  period  when  the  author  will  have  passed  to  another 
state,  seems  to  our  imagm»tion  a  pledge,  (hat  be  supposed  him- 
self in  the  anticipated  condition,  when  be  appealed  to  our  can- 
dour. 

To  improve  herself,  or  to  throw  some  lieht  upon  her  favour- 
ite subject,  intellectual  philosophy,  Mrs.  Hamilton  commenced 
the  fragment,  but  it  is  discontinued  before  it  reached  herself: 
it  treats  of  her  progenitors,  whom,  like  the  bishop  of  Landa£[^ 
and  many  others  not  so  wise  as  he,  she  regards  perhaps  with 
more  complacency,  as  none  of  ber's  were  ^  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  oi  water.'  The  little  characteristic  account  she  gives 
of  her  relatives  is  impartial  and  interesting.  The  sketch  of 
her  grandmother's  character  is  eminently  instructive  ;  it  affords 
an  impressive  warning  to  wives  and  mothers  at  the  present  day. 
Ci)arles  Hamilton  (the  grandfather  of  Elizabeth)  enjoyed  a 
civil  appointment,  which  might  have  afforded  a  competency  to 
bimself  and  his  family,  had  not  his  means  been  destroyed  in  a 
manner,  we  fear  but  too  common^  the  account  of  which  is  best 
given  in  Mrs.  Hamilton's  affecting  narration. 

*  My  grandmother,  who,  in  manners  and  accomplishments,  as  well 
»  in  taste  for  show  and  gayety,  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  ia«k« 
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ioD  of  a  tQCceediog  age^  resolved  not  to  discredit  her  husband  la  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  ao  appearance  inferior,  in  point  of  expense,  to 
any  of  bis  great  connexions.  She  consequently  ?ied  with  the  peo« 
pie  of  rank  among  whom  she  lived  ;  and  being  too  mnch  a  fine  lady 
to  be  a  good  manager,  did  not,  as  is  often  done,  make  up  by  secret 
deprivation  for  ostentatious  display.  In  vain  did  her  too  indulgent 
husband  remonstrate  ;  in  vain  did  he  change  his  place  of  residence 
to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  find  a  society  with  whom 
he  might  live  on  equal  terms,  without  exceeding  his  income.  My 
poor  grandmother  did  not  understand  reasoning  ;  she  piqued  hersen 
on  being  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  and  most  affectionate  of  mothers, 
and,  in  all  the  pride  of  virtue,  ruined  her  family,  and  destroyed  the 
peace  of  her  husband. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  proof  of  weakness,  my  grandfather  was 
universally  esteemed  a  man  of  «or^  and  sense.  The  greatest  proof 
he,  bov.  ever,  gave  of  his  understanding  was  in  the  assiduous  care  with 
which  he  cultivated  the  minds  of  his  children  in  early  life.  His  wife 
determined  that  her  daughters  should  b^  accomplished — he  assiduous- 
ly endeavoured  to  make  them  rational  ;  and  so  successfully  were  his 
efforts  directed*,  that  even  the  third  generation  have  had  reason  to 
bless  his  memory. 

*My  grandmother's  fortune,  which,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been 
secured  as  a  provision  to  her  family,  had  been  gradually  dissipated 
in  paying  the  debts  contracted  by  her  habits  of  expense.  Nothing 
now  remained  but  the  emoluments  of  office  ;  and,  unfortunately,  my 
grandfather's  employment  gave  such  a  command  of  money,  as  pre- 
vented the  immediate  feeling  of  embarrassment  The  hour  of  con- 
viction and  of  misery  at  length  arrived.  He  saw  with  horror  the 
impossibility  of  answering  the  demands  of  government ;  and  fieU.  so 
deeply  the  stain  which  be  had  thus  thrown  on  his  honour,  al  to  be 
nnabled  to  support  the  shock.  In  the  agony  of  his  soul,  he  went  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Basil  Hamilton,  to  unburden  bis  sorrows,  and  to  be- 
seech him  to  break  the  distressing  intelligence  to  his  wife.  With 
that  goodness  which  was  worthy  the  son  of  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,*^ 
and  which  has  descended  to  his  offspring,  Mr.  H.  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole his  unhappy  guest.  He  sat  with  him,  after  he  had  retired  to 
his  chamber  till  after  midnight,  and  went  again  to  his  apartment  in 
the  morning  to  consult  further  on  the  steps  he  was  to  take.  On 
drawing  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  he  imagined  him  to  be  still  asleep— 
With  so  little  struggle  had  the  perturbed  spirit  taken  its  everiasting 
flight !  No  death  was  ever  more  certainly  occasioned  by  an  excess 
of  mental  sensibility  :  but  it  was  the  goodness  of  God  which  thos 
removed  him  from  a  change  of  fortune  he  wanted  fortitude  to  sup- 
port.' 

*  Father  also  to  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
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Mrs*  Hamikofi's  remark,  that  her  grandfieither  was  a  man  of 
^  worth  and  sense/  we  trust  to  be  correct ;  though  his  complying 
disposition  makes  the  imputation  of  weakness  plausible.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  enlightened  judgment  should  not  enforce 
its  dictates  by  authority  in  domestic  affairs.  Peace  is  the  soul 
of  enjoyment,  and  that  peace  which  is  obtained  by  authority, 
is  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  entire  confidence,  esteem, 
and  mutual  approbation,  which  are  its  proper  foundation, and  the 
essential  requisites  of  connubial  happiness*  A  man  indeed  for- 
feits these  whenever  he  discovers  that  he  cannot,  by  the  strength 
of  reasons  that  have  convinced  himself,  and  for  bis  own  sake, 
bring  the  governing  opinions  and  correspondent  feelings  and 
conduct  of  bis  wife,  to  the  same  views,  the  same  practical  rules, 
sacrifices,  and  efforts,  which  his  principles,  taste,  and  fortune  re* 
quire.  Having  unhappily  ascertained  tha!  voluntary  agreenient 
is  impossible,  be  is  willing  to  deceive  himself,  by  putting  the 

Sroof  of  this  misfortune  out  of  sight.  He  yields  uniformly,  in  or- 
er  not  to  perceive  that  the  dembods  of  hi'  interest  and  his  affec- 
tion have  no  intrinsic,  heart-compelling  influence,  and  tha*  they 
are  only  to  be  felt  when  they  are  enforced  by  a  power  which 
love  refuses  to  exert*  Never  exercising  that  power,  he  ceases 
to  think  it  necessary ;  requiring  no  sacrifices,  he  forgets  that 
selfishness  dwells  in  the  heart,  where  love  should  abide  and  di- 
rect ;  and  thus,  believing  his  partner  better  than  she  is.  and 
himself  more  regarded  than  he  is,  he  gains  an  artificial  tran- 
quillity and  self-complacency,  which  save  him  from  some  of  the 
affliction  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  exposed.  There  is 
another  cause  why  a  superior  man  will  yield  to  the  uneasy,  un- 
enlightened, selfish  vanity  of  those  with  whom  be  is  intimately 
connected.  He  is  too  much  above  it,  to  contend  with  it ;  he 
is  so  much  engaged  in  higher,  better,  purer  things,  that  he  heeds 
not  the  detail  ofthe  petty,  frivolous,  multiplied  objects  which 
are  opposed,  in  the  aggregate,  to  his  talents,  his  characteristic 
enjoyments*  and  wants.  He  will  escape,  whenever  he  can,  fron 
the  interruption  of  these.  But  the  mitigations  of  misfortune  are 
deceitful,  and  too  often  diminish  fur  a  time  only,  the  misery 
which  ends  in  a  result  as  fatal  as  that  which  suggested  these 
remarks* 

We  believe  that  the  prevention  of  such  evils  is  only  to  be 
found  in  correcting  the  present  mode  of  female  education. 
And  we  have  an  illustration  of  this  opinion  in  the  volume  before 
us* 
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The  ill-fated  Mr*  Hamilton  left  a  daughter  to  inherit  the  in- 
digence her  mother  had  occasioned,  together  with  the  talents 
and  good  dispositions  with  which  her  father's  care  had  endow* 
ed  her.  To  make  her  ^*  rational,"  was  his  chief  object  in  her 
education.  How  worihy  the  object  i?,  and  how  sure  of  attain- 
ment, when  the  means  employed  are  well  directed,  may  be 
learned  from  this  example.  The  beauty  and  merit  of  Uiis  yoang 
lady  induced  the  addresses  of  a  Baronet's  son ;  b^t  on  the  death 
of  her  father,  she  was  deprived  of  a  lover  whose  affections  were 
overruled  by  a  mercenary  parent ;  and  she  was  thrown  upoa 
the  resotirces  of  her  own  mind,  even  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life.  In  this  situation  many  sufferings  and  mortifications 
awaited  her ;  but  her  history  proves,  that  virtue  can  dignify 
obscure  station,  and  superior  understanding  and  knowledge 
make  their  possessor  estimable  and  happy.  By  a  wrong  stand* 
ard  of  happiness,  by  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  external  things, 
by  the  pursuits  of  an  unworthy  ambition,  the  mother  had  poi« 
soned  the  peace  of  her  husband,  shortened  his  days,  tarnisned 
hi>  honour,  and  beggared  her  children.  Where  can  be  found 
two  opposite  illustrations,  which  more  perfectly  show,  that 
what  we  are  and  what  we  pursue,  and  not  exactly  our  relations 
and  our  fortunes,  constitute  our  happiness*  To  a  person  of 
thinking  and  moralizing  habits,  it  seems  quite  needless  to  ex- 
press the  deduction  *,  it  is  as  obvious  as  the  animation  of  life,  or 
the  light  of  day.  But  look  for  the  manifestation  of  snch  a 
conviction  in  common  opinion-*-and  you  find  it  not.  This  moral 
truth  is  unknown,  or  forgotten,  or  denied  in  a  thousand  tacit 
forms*  If  it  were  once  admitted,  and  practically  felt,  the  cul- 
ture and  pre-eminence  of  all  the  good  affections,  the  suppression 
of  irrational  desires,  and  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  would 
characterize  society, — would  appear  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
world,  give  tone  to  our  language,  modest  elegance  to  our  per« 
sons  and  manners,  and  taste  and  cheerfulness  to  our  domestic 
arrangements*  Envy,  ill-will,  and  the  whole  host  of  malevo-^ 
lence,  the  extravagance  of  exterior  decoration,  with  all  its  sa- 
crifices and  its  victims,  the  rancour  of  prejudice,  and  the  in* 
difference  of  ignorance,  would  vanish  like  the  spectres  of  dark- 
ness before  the  lustre  of  the  sun. 

Though  this  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  happy  and  imnro* 
ving  age,  such  vanishing  and  supplanting  of  error,  as  would  be 
quite  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  if  men  would  open  the 
(<  mind's  eye,''  and  live,  not  only  for  the  sense,  but  for  the  soul, 
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h  quite  out  of  of  the  question,  till  we  give  our  children  better 
examples,  and  better  motives,  and  a  better  education,  than  our 
present  love  of  fashion  and  our  present  modes  of  teaching  im- 
part to  them.  So  long  as  we  ourselves  think,  and  teach  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  what  they  can&uy,  are  the  be^^t  things 
they  can  possess  ;  that  the  richest  of  our  acquaintance  are,  on 
that  account,  the  most  respectable,  the  best  entitled  to  deference, 
and  the  finest  models  of  imitation  ;  so  long  shall  we  teach  them 
to  be  unjust  and  sordid,  to  undervalue  real  mei  it,  and  to  be  io- 
different  to  the  generous  virtues  in  themselves.  So  long  as  we 
instruct  the  young  and  infxperienced  that  the  unmeaning  forma, 
frivolous  intercourse,  and  i^illy  conversation  of  certain  classes, 
constitute  society;  that  splendid  coaches,  gay  houses^  fiiie 
do&ea,  and  large  parties,  are  sources  of  happine^s ;  so  long 
shall  we  retard  the  development  of  mind,  so  long  shall  we  in- 
stil  not  only  errors  of  judgment,  but  wrong  principles  of  action. 
We  ^hM  undermine  the  love  of  truth,  circumscribe  and  deaden 
curiosity,  blunt  the  faculty  of  perception,  naake  the  heart  cal- 
lous, and  limit  the  understanding.  We  shall  form  conceited, 
idle,  envious,  vain,  ai.td  mercenary  characters.  And  all  this, 
by  considering  what  is  only  accessary,  and  conven;ent,  of  the 
first  importance ;  by  representing  what  is  subordinate,  to  be 
principal,  what  is  superfluous  to  be  necessary,  what  is  acciden- 
tal to  be  honourable.  ,  Let  us  act  more  worthily  ;  let  us  not  only 
fix  our  own  affer  tions  upon  high  things,  because  they  are  un- 
changeable and  eternal ;  but  let  us  preserve  our  children  from 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  ;  and  in  time  that  evil  will  decrease. 
If  we  inculcate  diligence,  and  gently  lead  the  mind  according 
to  its  natural  propensities  ;  if  we  stimulate  curiosity  and  cherish 
the  benevolent  dispositions;  if  we  seek  the  society  of  the  intel- 
ligent ;  if  we  honour  worth  wherever  it  may  be  seen  ;  if  we  love 
literature,  and  distinguish  the  lovers  of  it ;  if  we  make  it  the 
recreation  and  privilege  of  our  children  ;  if  in  directing  their 
attention  to  the  varied  forms  of  nature,  and  the  labours  of  art, 
we  point  to  the  goodness  and  power  of  God,  and  to  the  true 
dignity  of  man  ; — they  will  not  become  foolish  and  licentious  ; 
they  will  never  be  afflicted  with  ennui,  nor  defenceless  against 
adversity  ;  nor  will  (hey  exhibit  that  silliness,  emptiness,  and  vul- 

riHty  of  sentiment,  which  no  beauty  can  make  agreeable,  no 
te  clo>hes  can  hide,  no  varnish  of  fashion  can  adorn. 
The  proper  subject  of  this  article  furnishes  a  better  illustra* 
tion  of  the  excellent  efiects  of  education,  conducted  upon  natu- 
ral principles  than  any  remarks  we  can  offer. 
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Uiiftbeth  HtmStOD  was  bom  in  Irelmd*  fhr  psraots  po9- 
teited  great  merit,  and  enjoyed  that  refined  bappintfls  wnidi 
iow8  from  perfect  congeniality  of  principles  and  taste.  The 
early  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  his  widow  and  children  being 
left  with  a  slender  prorision,  occasioned  the  removal  of  young 
Elizabeth  from  maternal  care,  to  the  family  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  resided  near  Stirling  in  Scotland,  and 
under  his  roof  Elizabeth  spent  two  happy  years  without  the 
discipline  af  premature  studies  ;  though  before  she  had  C(*mple- 
tedlier  eighth  year,  her  unconstrained  mind  had  attached  it* 
self  to  broks ;  she  was  at  the  same  time  leA  to  the  active 
use  of  her  limbs,  and  to  the  free  expression  of  innocent 
feelings.  To  make  children  happy  is  the  first  principle  of  good 
education.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  confiding,  happy 
face  of  a  grateful,  cheerful  child  ;  no  object  more  afflicting  than 
the  early  victim  of  neglect,  caprice  and  cruelty.  As  no  enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  more  pure  from  all  alloy  than  the  sweet  emo- 
tions of  childhood;  no  griefs  can  be  so  heart  rending  and  op- 
pressive, as  the  privations  and  injuries  this  unprotected  age  may 
su&r.  Philosophy  and  religion  oflTer  no  consolation  to  it,  while  its 
sensibilities  are  the  most  acute.  At  the  age  of  nine.  Miss  Hamil- 
ton was  sent  to  a  school  master  at  Stirling  :  She  was  successfully 
taught  the  rudiments  of  learning ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
accomplishments  of  dancing,  drawing,  music,  and  the  French 
language.  She  was  not  particularly  distinguished  in  any  of 
these  attainments,  but  their  collective  influence  furnished  that 
variety  of  intelligence  and  resource,  which  made  their  possessor 
the  most  agreeable  of  women,  and  which  enabled  her  to  d-stin- 
gujsh  and  relish  the  excellence  exhibited  in  the  different  de- 

Sartments  of  genius,  taste,  and  art.  Mrs.  Marshall  was  not  in* 
ifferent  to  the  religious  improvement  of  her  charge,  and  like 
many  other  good  women,  strictly  believed  that  ta&s  and  ser- 
mons, however  uosuited  to  the  capacity  of  childhood,  were  the 
means  of  instilling  those  sacred  principles  which  are  the  ele- 
ments of  virtue  and  of  hojpe.  Locke  and  Rousseau  have  both 
exhibited,  in  a  very  clear  hght,  that  no  effect  but  disgust  and  in- 
difference can  follow  from  ttiis  practice.  But  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
suggestions  upon  this  subject,  in  her  letters  on  education,  are  the 
most  convincing  we  have  ever  read. 


•t 


My  recollection/  she  observes,  '  does  not  furnish  me  with  a 
;le  instance  of  improvement  from  any  of  the  didactic  composi* 

OL.IV.  «l 
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'HoM  I  wiM  obliged  to  get  bj  heart ;  and  jet  Uiey  were  aH'ai  jitdi- 
ci^utly  chosen  as  possible.  Often  did  my  dear  smd  amiaUe  iostroC" 
tress  listen  with  mingled  solicitnde  and  delight  to  mj  senseJess, 
tbongh  accnrate,  recitation  of  passages,  which  excited  m  her  mind 
a  train  of  ideas  rerj  different  from  those  raised  in  mine.  Had  she 
stopped  here,  as  m^y  do,  with  this  one  mode  of  religious  instrnctioa* 
it  10  probable  that  the  importance  of  religious  principle  would  have 
appeared  to  me  now  in  a  very  different  light.* 

It  is  possible  that  objections  against  established  modes  of 
religious  instruction,  devised  and  persevered  in  by  the  highest 
au.hority,  (reason  and  experience  excepted,)  may  appear  pre- 
sumptuous  or  invidious  in  ds  ;  and  that  Mr.  Locke,  Rousseau^ 
and  also  Miss  Edgeworth,  may  not  be  esteemed  very  orthodox 
supporters  of  our  opinions.  But  Mrs.  Hamilton's  sentiments 
are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections.  She  professes  to  sub- 
scribe to  orthodox  principles.  "  devested  of  technical  phraseol- 
ogy ;''  and  she  conformed  to  the  worship  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  though  the  spirit  and  not  the  separated  letter  of  the 
word,  the  object  and  not  the  form  of  the  worship,  seem  to  have 
governed  her  views  and  feelings  concerning  religion.  A  few 
simple,  and  very  important  moral  and  religious  truths,  may  be 
made  auite  intelligible  and  interesting  to  children.  The  attri- 
bute or  goodness  is  seen  every  where,  and  may  be  shown  at 
all  times.  The  consequent  obligaiions  of  gratitude  and  love 
are  equally  clear.  The  necessity  of  truth,  temperance,  and 
equity,  can  be  easily  taught  But  the  mind  cannot  oe  strained  to 
a  moral  conception  beyond  its  individual  observation,  till  it  has 
acquired  multiplied  and  extensive  views  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment,  at  least  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  that  create  obliga- 
tions, and  of  those  passions  that  create  virtue  and  vice.  It  would 
be  quite  as  rational  and  practicable  to  teach  the  higher  matfae* 
matics  to  infants,  as  to  expect  them  to  understand  and  enjoy  the 
most  sublime  or  obscure  truths  of  theology. 

We  never  leave  Miss  Hamilton  but  at  her  own  suggestion, 
^nd  return  to  her  with  pleasure,  to  trace  her  peaceful,  useful 
progress  in  the  vale  of  years.  She  passed  the  period  of  youth 
and  earlj*i0aturity  ^t  the  residence  of  her  aunt — improving 
herself  by  reading  and  reflection,  and  a  constant  correspon- 
dence with  her  only  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  an  officer 
-in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  an  accomplished 
man.  During  a  long  residence  in  India,  Mr.  Hamilton  suc- 
<;es8fullj  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  ori^nt^l  literature  \ 
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«nd  his  kaowledge  of  the  laogotges  of  the  eastprocared.for 
bim  the  appointmeiM  to  tianslate  the  Hedajra,  oi  Cocle  ol  Mus* 
fttlmao  Laws.  To  complete  this  object  he  retaraed  to  Great 
Britain  in  1786« 

On  the  death  of  her  excellent  aunt,  Mibs  HamiUon  eierted 
herself  to  endure  patiently  the  solitude  to  wluch  she  was  left* 
Her  situation  and  feelings,  at  this  time,  are  thus  related  in  one 
of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Hamilton  : 

To  Charles  Hakilton,  Esq. 

17S0. 

<  While  it  pleases  Heaven  to  spare  my  worthy  uncle,  1  shall  U9* 
Ter  want  a  parent  and  a  protector ;  and  from  the  soundness  of  bis 
coastitotioD  and  the  vigour  of  his  health,  I  have  room  to  hope  that 
•many  years  may  be  added  to  his  valuable  life.  1  have  ever  felt  the 
most  sincere  filial  affection  for  him ;  but  his  behaviour  to  me  since 
my  aunt's  death  has  endeared  him  to  me  more  than  ever.  He  treats 
me  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  all  the  confidence  of  a  friend. 
He  leaves  every  thing  entirely  to  my  management  within  doors,  and 
expresses  approbation  of  every  thing  I  do.  Indeed,  1  nerer  take  a 
step  without  his  advice.  1  exert  my  utmost  power  to  make  him  easy 
and  happy.  1  believe  there  are  few  houses  where  the  genius  of 
concord  and  peace  reigns  more  uninterruptedly  than  in  our  little 
mansion.  *  *  * 

*  Ton  blame  me  for  repining  at  the  solitude  in  which  my  lot  is 
cast.  If  1  have  ever  done  so,  it  is  not  that  I  have  been  dazzled  with 
the  glare  of  greatness,  or  that  1  have  not  had  the  most  thon>i^;h  con* 
Tictions  of  the  insufficiencv  of  fortune  to  confer  felicity.  I  grateful- 
ly feel  and  acknowledge  the  happiness  of  my  own  situation,  which 
I  have  ever  thought  was  very  great ;  nor  do  I  know  one  with  whom, 
in  all  points,  1  would  exchange  it  Yet  1  confess  1  have  sometimes 
sighed  for  the  pleasure  which  society  affords, — societv,  I  mean,  with 
tl^  more  polished  and  refined  part  of  the  species.  Of  all  the  plea- 
sures in  the  train  of  fortane,  I  think  the  company  it  gives  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  choosing  is  the  most  attractive.  The  ideas,  the  conversa- 
tion of  people  in  a  certain  style  in  life— of  people  who  have  never 
mixed  in  company,  nor  improved  by  books,  cannot  fail  to  be  fre> 
qnently  disgusting  to  a  mind  of  delicacy.  Pride,  vulgarity,-  and  ig- 
norance, are,  1  believe,  to  be  met  with  in  all  stations  :  but  in  people 
of  genteel  education  the  rougher  particles  are  so  polished  as  not 
to  give  offence,  while  in  those  of  an  inferior  station  they  appear  in 
all  their  i^itive  deformity.' 

In  1785  she  sent  her  first  voluntary  contribution  to  the  press ; 
a  paper  addressed  to  the  Lounger ;  which  was  received  and  ac* 
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•eptod-bf  tiie  editor  witfaoat  a kBdwMgB^of  lii6  antkor*    OT 
the  sane  date  it  a  sportire  poem  ealied  '^  AntioipatioB.^ 

It  k  iuumated  thai  **  a  fairer  tisieii''  than  literary  &me  chana» 
ed  tbe  youthful  fancy  of  Misa  Hamilton,  that  **  a  liappiiietf 
dearer  than  distinction,  appeared  to  inrite  her  acceptance." 
This  tender  hope  ended  delusivety,  but  was  not  without  ita  ua* 
in  eleratinK  her  character,  as  appears  by  an  extract  from  her 
private  meditationa. 

*  In  the  los§  of  my  dear  maternal  friend,  my  mind  experienced 
not  only  the  shocks  of  grief,  and  pain  of  sorrow,  but  was  brought  te 
exert  its  powers  in  thoughtfal  meditation  ;  it  was  then  1  first  feamt 
to  check  the  quick  sallies  of  passion,  and  to  restrain  the  sanguine 
flight  of  delusive  hope  ;  it -was  then  I  first  felt  tbe  uncertaintjr  of 
earthly  happiness,  and  first  experienced  the  comforts  of  a  religious 
education,  Which  led  me  when  deprived  of  the  guide  and  directrem 
of  my  youth,  to  consider  myself  as  being  still  umkr.the  proteetionef 
my  Almighty  Friend  and  Benefactor,  whose  blessing  1  implored^  and 
for  whose  favour  I  sought  more  seriously  than  I  ever  should  in  the 
fidd^  days  of  unclouded  priraperity .  By  times,  however,  the  streugf 
est  impressions  will  be,  in  some  degree,  effaced.  Again,  perhaps, 
my  mind  might  have  wandered  in  the  flowery  field  of  earthly  blis% 
had  it  not  been  called  again  to  reflection  by  the  sharp  sting  of  disap* 
pointment,  the  effects  of  which  upon  my  mind  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  cause  t  and  which  in  the  retrospect,  must  make  me  still  con- 
scions  of  my  own  weakness,  and  forever  diffident  of  my  own  judg* 
ment ;  and  which  ought  likewise  to  render  me  indulgent  to  the  weak- 
ness, and  coaq>assionate  to  the  sorrows  of  others,  even  where  they 
appear  most  imaginary.' 

The  superiority  of  Miss  Hamilton's  mind  is  singularly  display- 
ed b>  the  &ct,  thdt  her  talents  and  spirits  never  languished  in 
the  obscuritv  and  monotony  of  her  condition*  On  Mr*  Ham- 
ilton's arrival  in  Britaiot  he  went  immediately  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall's where  he  pass^ed  a  year,  and  in  the  intervals  of  bis  se- 
vere 8tud:es  devoted  many  hours  to  tbe  improvement  of  his 
beloved  sister.  She  represented  **  this  auspicious  season  aa 
th'  era  of  a  new  exi>tence ;"  and  from  this  period  rapidly  aug- 
mented ihose  <^tores  of  thought  and  imagery  which  have  since 
in  va»  ious  ways  been  dispensed  abroad.  In  1788  she  visited 
London,  where  she  was  introduced  by  her  brother  to  the  most 
polished  circles,  and  where  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  en- 
jo  e4  tbe  complete  consciousness  and  success  of  her  own  pow- 
ers. 
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:    To  fee  finnily  of  a.  egyecttble  dorgrmanr,  Dr.  6*^11  ist  Hao^ 
ilton  fonned  a  strong  attftchment^  aoa  to  the  iDfluence  of  the 
Dr.  and  Mn.  6.  Miss  Beoger  imputes  much  of  her  suceeas* . 
-   Mr,  Hamilton  died,  just  as  he  bad  prepare  to  assume  the 

Elace  of  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  Vizier,  to  which  be  hod 
een  aj^ointed  in  1792«  Miss  Hamilton  was  too  gr&tefu)  for 
femaining  blessings,  and  too  much  attached  to  her  frieiidsi  to 
yield  to  unresisted  grief. — She  determined  to  apply  herself  tlo 
the  composition  of  a  literary  work.  This  resolution  produced 
the  Letters  of  the  Hindoo  Rajah,  ^^y  were  published  in 
1796,  and  still  retain  their  popularity^  ( ibey  were  reprint^ 
in  America  in  181B.).  The  success  of  the  Letters  induced  the 
author  to.  attempt  a  second  book,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs,  of 
Modem  Philosophers,  which  appeared  in  1800.  Few  novels 
were  ever  read  with  more  avidity  than  this ;  it  went  through 
two  editions  before  the  end  of  the  year  :  its  author  became  an 
object  of  general  curiosity  and  interest ;  its  characteristic  phra* 
tes  passed  into  frequent  and  witty  application ;  and  the  name  of 
its  heroine  (Bridgetina)  became  the  proverbial  designation  of  afl 
presuming  and  short-sighted  reformers  of  the  female  sex.  The 
happ}  contrast  between  those  who  sought  their  improvement  by 
consrant  effort  and  slow  advances  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and 
those  who  aim  at  perfection  in  an  air  line,  served  not  only  to 
muke  one  party  appear  rational,  and  the  other  ridiculous,  but 
to  induce  the  imitation  of  the  one,  and  to  overthrow  the  theories 
of  the  other.  In  1801,  the  Letters  on  Education  were  publish- 
ed. One  might  infer  from  the  execution  of  this  work  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  a  suggestion  in  the  author's  mind,  resembling 
that  remark  of  Dr.  Raid,  that  he  who  should  display  aU  that  is 
naturally  developed  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  would  do  more  to* 
wards  the  establbhment  of  a  true  intellectual  theory,  and  towards 
the  improvement  of  human  understanding,  than  by  any  other  in- 
vestigations. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  possessed  an  easy  for- 
tune, as  she  found  it  convenient  to  reside,  and  to  visit,  wherC- 
evcr  her  inclination  led  her.  Bath,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
various  other  places  of  temporary  abode,  were  successively 
chosen,  and  all  furnished  to  her  that  variety  of  gratification, 
which  the  mind  of  enlarged  views  derives  from  its  observations. 
The  northern  metropolis  was  for  several  of  the  latter  years  of 
her  life,  her  constant  home.  It  appears  that  so  late  as  1804,  a 
prejudice,  even  in  the  enlightened  circles  of  Edinburgh,  existed 
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against  female  anthore;  but  no  sooner  did  Mrg*  Hamilton  fix 
ber  habitation  there,  than  she  became  an  object  of  peculiar  in- 
terest Her  reputation  for  talents  procured  her  marked  atten- 
tions ;  her  good  humour,  simplicitj,  and  benevolencei  jg^ve  a 
charm  to  her  conTersation,  that  not  only  conctltated  affection 
to  herself,  but  bad  a  tendency  to  banish  all  prejudice  against 
literary  ladies ; — which  is  indeed  a  rery  foolish  prejudice ;  for  if 
literature  be  any  thing,  it  is  collective  wisdom,  the  force  of 
truth,  and  the  beauty  of  imagination  ;  its  use  is  to  make  ration- 
al beings  wiser,  better,  and  happier ;  and  if  women  participate  in 
the  rational  nature,  why  should  not  these  benefits  be  common 
to  the  two  sexes.  It  no  doubt  gratified  Mrs.  Hamilton,  to  shine 
in  society,  but  to  be  useful  in  it  was  her  chief  aim.  To  the 
end  of  her  days,  therefore,  she  continued  to  promote  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  knowledge,  by  multiplied  works  of  utility.  Let- 
ters to  a  Nobleman's  Daughter,  Aggripina,  The  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie,  and  the  Popular  Essays,  successively  appeared. 
Nor  to  the  pen  alone  did  she  trust,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
benevolent  purposes.  She  was  distinguished  by  the  practical 
aid  she  lent  to  the  struggles  of  humble  merit,  by  the  readiness 
and  sincerity  of  her  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  and  particularly 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  House  of  industry,  an  institution 
for  the  employment  and  instruction  of  the  female  poor.  The 
Cottagers  of  Glenbumie  was  written  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Beside  the  excellent  feelings  and  moral  principles  of  the  wri- 
ter, this  work  displays  that  exquisite  talent  of  obvervation 
of  a  certain  class  of  objects,  which  Swift  has  perversly  ex- 
hibited in  the  Directions  for  servants — ^'  How  do  you  like  my 
new  footman,"  said  Lord  Orrery  to  the  Dean — ^*  I  detest  him, 
the  fellow  h.is  commmeiJ^emjauUs  since  we  sat  down  to  din- 
ner,*^ was  the  answer.  The  describer  of  Mrs.  MHI!larty's  house- 
hold must  have  possessed  the  same  discriminating  faculty  in 
dotT)e>tic  affairs  ;  though  her  humour  was  tempered  by  faur 
difftrent  feelings  from  those  of  the  friend  of  Lord  Orrery.  She 
has  siiown  in  the  Popular  Essays,  as  well  as  in  the  Cottagers  of 
Glenburnif^,"  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  very  closely  con- 
nected witti  those  habits  of  attention,  which  are  exhibited  by 
cteaalin^-ss,  carefulness,  and  order,  in  household  matters.  The 
utmofit  ( onsistency  of  purpose  is  seen  throughout  her  writings. 
Moral  and  intellectual  nature  was  the  great  obiect  of  her  con- 
templation— God's  ways  and  will— -man's  goodness  and  happi- 
ness*    We  trust  she  has  not  lived  in  vain,  and  that  the  good  she* 
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did  while  lirtne,  will  be  repeated  and  extended  by  many,  wbo 
shall  read  of  that  goodness.  The  light  she  has  thrown  upon 
metaphysics  will  make  the  study  ef  the  human  mind  no  less 
iashionahle  than  the  study  of  languages,  or  natural  philosophy. 
That  though  our  own  constitution  has  been  last  and  least,  m 
our  researches  heretofore,  it  will  become  the  first  and  most 
important  in  our  esteem. 

.  We  have  only  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  died 
a]t  Harrowgate,  in  England,  in  July,  1816.  We  have  not  our* 
sued  closely  her  histoiy^precisely  because  the  history  of  in* 
cidents  does  not  attach  to  her.  The  ^'  interest  of  ideas,"  and 
not  of  events,  belongs  to  her ;  we  have  repeated  her  virtu^  of- 
ten, but  not  too  often  ;  they  are  in.'^eparably  annexed  to  the  idea 
of  her,  in  every  stage  and  vicissitude  of  her  life. 

Among  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  it  is  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  that  we  name  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  character 
of  mind  of  these  ladies  is  different,  but  in  perfect  harmony. 
They  have  observecl  society  and  the  human  mind,  to  analyze 
human  nature.  And  though  their  respective  talents  of  wit  and 
humour,  had  enabled  them  to  become  successful  satirists,  and 
the  rectitude  of  their  own  moral  principles  might  have  na-. 
turally  led  to  severity ;  yet  the  same  benevolence  and  libe- 
rahty,  induced  both  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their  fellow 
creatures  in  the  same  way — by  prevention  instead  of  cure,  by 
amusing  instead  of  lecturing,  by  leading  instead  of  driving,  by 
conviction  instead  of  subjection,  by  hope  instead  of  fear.  Miss 
Edgeworth's  remarks  on  Mrs.  Hamilton's  writings  are  perfect- 
ly in  unison  with  our  own  opinion — and  as  a  higher  authority 
than  any  other,  we  subjoin  them  to  our  own  feeble  tribute  of 
veneration  and  praise. 

*  Mrs.  Hamilton's  works,  alike  in  principle  and  in  benevolence  of 
design,  but  with  each  a  different  grace  of  st^le  and  invention,  have 
established  her  character  as  an  original  and  successful  writer  of  fiction ; 
but  her  claims  to  literary  reputation  as  a  philosophic,  moral,  and  reli  < 
gioQS  author,  are  of  a  higher  sort,  and  rest  upon  works  of  a  more  solid 
and  durable  nature — upon  her  works  on  education,  especially  her  Let- 
Ur$  on  Female  Education.  In  those,  she  not  only  shows  that  she  has 
studied  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  she  has  made  herself 
acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  bj  the  best 
moral  and  metaphysical  writers,  but  she  adds  new  value  to  their  know- 
ledge by  makiogit  practically  useful.    She  has  thrown  open  to  all  etas* 
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•et  otrewhnt  those  metaphjtica)  discoT«riei  or  ob«erf atioos.  whifh 
bad  been  confioed  chiefly  to  the  letnied.  lo  a  sort  of  knowledge 
whith  bad  been  considered  rather  as  matter  of  curiosity,  than  of  Qse, 
she  has  given  real  ralue  and  actual  currency*  She  has  shown  how 
the  knowledge  of  metaphysics  can  be  made  serviceable  to  the  art  of 
education.  She  has  shown,  for  instance,  how  the  doctrine  of  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  may  be  applied  in  early  education,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  habits  of  temper,  and  of  the  principles  of  taste  and  mor* 
als  ;  she  has  considered  how  all  that  metaphysicians  know  of  sense* 
tion  and  abstraction  can  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  attentioB, 
the  judgment,  and  the  imagination  of  children.  No  matter  bow  little 
is  actually  ascertained  on  these  subjects  :  she  has  done  much  in 
awakening  the  attention  of  parrnts,  of  mothers  especially,  to  fiiture 
ia^uiry  :  She  has  done  much  by -directing  their  inquiries  rightly—- 
much  by  exciting  them  to  reflect  upon  t^ir  own  minds,  and  to  ob* 
serve  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  their  children  ;  she  has  opened  a 
new  field  of  investigation  to  women— a  field  fitted  to  their  domestic 
habits,  to  their  duties  as  mothers,  and  to  their  business  as  precep- 
tors of  youth,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  give  to  the  minds  of  childrea 
those  first  impressions  and  ideas  which  remain  the  longest,  and  which 
influence  them  often  the  most  powerfully  through  the  whole  course 
of  life.  In  recommending  to  her  own  sex  the  study  of  metaphysics, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  education,  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  been  jodlciouslj 
careful  to  avoid  all  that  can  lead  to  (hat  species  of  vain  debate,  it 
which  there  is  no  end.  She,  knowing  the  limits  of  the  human 
undentandtog  does  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  them,  into  that  whieh 
ona  be  at  best  but  a  dispute  about  temis.  She  does  not  aim  at  ma- 
king women  expert  in  wordy  war  ;  nor  does  she  teach  them  to  as- 
tonish  the  unlearned  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  various  voca- 
bulary of  metaphysical  system-makers  ;  such  juggler's  tricks  shed  es- 
pised  ;  but  she  has  not,  on  the  other  band,  been  deceived  or  overaw- 
ed by  those  who  would  represent  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  ae 
one  that  tends  to  no  practical  purpose,  and  (hat  it  is  unfit  or  unsafe 
fi>r  her  sex.' 

*  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  is  well  known  to  be,  not  only  a  moral, 
but  a  pious  writer ;  and  in  all  her  writings,  as  in  all  her  conversation, 
religion  appears  in  the  most  engaging  point  of  view.  Her  religion 
was  sincere,  cheerful,  and  tolerant,  joining,  in  the  happiest  manner. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

*  All  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  this  amiable  woman,  will,  with 
one  accord,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  feeling  of  affiectiou, 
which  her  benevolence,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  inspi- 
red. She  thought  so  little  of  herself,  and  so  much  of  others,  that  it 
was  impossible,  superior  as  she  was,  to  excite  envy  :  She  put  eve- 
ry body  at  ease  in  her  company,  in  good   humour  and  good  spirits 
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with  themielvea.  So  (ar  from  beiog  a  restraint  ob  the  yoang  and 
lively,  she  encoocaged,  by  her  synpathj,  their  openness  and  gtyety. 
She  never  flattered,  but  die  always  formed  the^neet  favourable  opi-. 
nioo,  that  troth  and  gootloess  would  permit,  of  erery  mdiridaal  wbo 
came  near  her.  Instead,  therefore,  of  fearing  her  penetration,  all 
loved  and  courted  her  society.' 


Art.  X. — Sytta :  tragedie  en  cmq  aetes^  par  E.  Jout.    Troi- 
sieme edition,  8 vo.  pp.  80  et  xxviii.  Pontnieu,  Paris,  1822. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  December  a  tragedy  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Francais,  or  principal  theatre  of  Paris,  which  has 
occasioned  extraordinary  excitement  Tlie  story  is  founded  on 
the  life  of  Sy lla,  and  the  piece  is  written  by  M.  Jouy,  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  What  has  given  it  so  much  notoriety,  is  not  the 
peculiar  elegance  orsublimity  of  its  composition,  nor  the  interest 
or  ingenuity  of  its  fable  ;  but  a  close  analogy  which  the  Parisiaiis 
have  discovered  between  the  triumpbsi  dictatorship,  and  abdica- 
tion of  Sylla,  and  certain  events  in  the  history  of  Napoleon* 
However  well  founded  may  be  this  parallel,  in  some  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  two  characters,  there  are  many  points  in  which 
they  differ  widely  from  each  other.  But  the  keen'  perception  of - 
the  Parisians  is  particularly  alive  to  every  thing  touching 
the  very  name  of  Napoleon,  whose  memory  is  now  rendered  so 
dear  to  them  by  being  associated  withall  their  departed  glory,  and 
with  that  great  and  splendid  rardc  which  they  once  maintained 
in  Europe.  This  and  the  particular  restraints  which  are  at  this 
time  imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  pressj  may  have  given  to 
their  sensibilities  a  morbid  acuteness,  which  could  trace  out 
similitudes  that  bad  no  existence  in  reality,  or  which  at  least 
were  too  subtile  for  the  eyes  of  common  observers.  Such  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  result,  while  the  preface  of  the  author 
avers  that  it  was  written  withbut  ai^y  intended  allusion  of  this 
kind  ;  a  declaration  which  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  po- 
litic, to  make  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  for  fear  of  having 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  Centeun,  and  put  them  on  the 
search  for  inuendos,  enigmas,  and  equivoques,  which  their 
dulneds,  more  than  their  lenity,  is  supposed  to  have  overlooked* 
M.  Jooy  studiously  avoided  entering  into  a  parallel  between 
Napoleon  and  Sylla,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition ;  but  when 
public  opinion  had  stamped  his  work  with  the  most  brilliant  • 
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success,  and  broup^ht,  for  more  than  fiftj  succeflsiTe  ni^ts,  ad- 
miring crowds  to  the  house;  when  edition  after  edition  had  been 
exhausted,  and  when  ail  Paris  was  on  tip-toe  to  seeSjUa; 
he  very  judiciously  avails  himself  of  the  prevailing  enthusi- 
asm, and  under  its  protection,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there 
are,  in  truth,  some  few  features  in  which  Sylla  and  Napoleon 
may  be  said  to  resemble  each  other.^ 

^  Bat  since  the  tragedy  of  Sylla  has  become  with  some  writers  the 
'  motive,  or  rather  the  pretext,  of  a  parallel  between  the  conqueror 
of  Orchomtnw  and  him  o{  AuUerliUy  I  will  examine  in  a  few  words 
the  relations  which  may  be  traced  between  these  renowned  men,  and 
the  contrarieties  much  more  striking  which  assign  them  so  difier- 
eot  a  place  in  history.' 

Again,  tbe  author  remarks — '  The  administration  ofNapoleoo,  ia 
the  course  of  a  reign  much  longer,  had  not  to  reproach  itself  but 
with  one  sanguinary  act  His  will,  aot  less  immoveable  than  that 
of  the  Roman  dictator,  took  its  source  in  a  genias  of  a  superior  order, 
and  in  the  admonitions  of  a  sublime  reason.  I  understand  here  by 
sublime  reason,  the  faculty  of  combining,  with  as  much  boldness  as 
wisdom,  the  elements  of  success.  The  same  indifference  to  cotem- 
porary  opinion,  the  same  craving  of  the  esteem  of  posterity,  the  saoM 
coolness  in  danger,  the  same  disdain  of  men,  the  same  force  and 
same  weakness,  of  an  intelligence  which  could  not  support  its^ 
constantly  at  the  same  elevation.' 

Again—*  The  one  gave  liberty  to  the  Romans,  whom  he  had  omb- 
sacred  and  degraded ;  the  other  covered  France  with  the  monu- 
ments of  his  ^ory,  and  raised  upon  the  towers  of  Europe  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty,  of  which  he  had  disinherited  his  country. 

*  Sylla  terminated  quietly  his  days  at  Rome,  which  he  had  inunda- 
ted with  blood  and  with  tears,  io  the  midst  of  a  generation  of  children, 
whose  fathers  he  had  proscribed.  Napoleon  died,  prisoner  of  the' 
English,  on  a  desolate  rock  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  where  he 
traced,  himself,  the  outlines  for  his  own  tomb.' 

Pr^ambule  Historique,  pp.  xvi.  xvii.  xix. 

Whether  the  inferences  of  the  Parisian  audience  be  founded 
in  truth  or  error,  no  one,  certainly,  who  has  witnessed  the  repre- 
sentation of  Sylla,  and  tlie  loud  and  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
house,  even  where  the  language  can  be  construed  into  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  the  great  achievements  of  the  Emperor; 
—no  one,  who  has  been  present  on  such  an  occasion,  can  fail  to 
recognize  what  is  the  predominant  and  popular  feeling  of  the 
French.  The  audience  see,  in  the  personation  of  Sylla,  the 
crue]tie<«  only  of  the  Roman  Dictator,  nut  the  sentiments  of  Na- 
poleon. If  the  legitimacy  and  pretensions  of  the  present  dy- 
nasty on  the  throne  of  France  were  to  be  determined  by  tbe  same 
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tfibQnal  who  hate  given  ttie  impriiBatar  of  tbeir  approbation 
to  the  tragedy  of  Sjlla,  no  one  could  doubt  of  the  reault 

Beside  tbo  analogy  which  the  admirers  of  this  tmgedy  find 
in  the  character  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Napoleon,  M.  Jooy  hiaself 
has  discovered  a  striking  coincidence  in  the  friendship  which  ex- 
isted between  Sylia  and  the  Roman  tragedian^  Roscivs,  who  ta 
one  of  the  personages  of  the  piece,  and  the  intimacy  between 
Napoleon  and  the  tragedian,  Tahna.  This  eiTes  the  author  a 
very  convenient  occasion  to  bestow  a  merited  compliment  on 
the  Garrick  of  the  French  theatre. 

*  But  the  true  secret  of  the  fhvour  which  the  pablic  accords  to 
tiiis  tragedy,  is  the  sublime  playing  of  the  actor,  who  does  not  repre- 
seut,  but  has  actually  resuscitated,  on  the  boards,  the  personage  of 
iSylla.     p.  zxiv. 

Again — '  Id  placing  Talma  above  every  thing  which  the  annals 
of  the  stage  offer  of  greatness,  I  believe  myself  to  be  in  this  respect 
the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  public  admiration. 
*  Those  studied  gestures,  those  geometrical  pauses,  those  combined 
accents,  all  those  arbitrary  rules,  he  rejects  :  it  is  nature  in  all  her 
simplicity  ;  passion  in  all  its  wildness  ;  sentiment  in  all  its  excess  ; 
which  he  exhibits  to  the  eyes  of  an  idolatrous  public. 

*  He  advances  with  a  tranquil  step  ;  h^  mantle  negligently  cross- 
ed on  his  bosom,  offers  only  the  drapery  of  a  severe  taste  ;  his 
countenance  is  caim  :  neverUieless,  as  he  continues  to  approach,  he 
seems  clothed  in  terror.  Why  that  profound,  immoveable  attention  ?. 
He  neither  makes  a  solitary  gesture,  nor  speaks  a  word  ;  he  only 
looks. 

'  He  seats  himself,  and  rests  upon  his  arm  chair :  one  may  say 
that  David  has  hit  the  graceful  curve  of  his  arm.  Mis  strong, 
brief,  and  deep-toned  voice,  otters  oracles. 

*  By  what  wonderful  faculty  has  this  actor  attained  the  art  of  ren-^ 
ikiing  disdain  so  terrible,  and  irony  so  overpowering?  How 
does  that  burning  eye  seem  to  display  at  once  the  desire  of  glory, 
of  blood,  and  repose  ?  By  what  iRusion  does  he  enable  us  toxead  in 
his  &ce  the  weariness  of  power  in  a  spul  haughty  and  atrocious, 
the  political  combinations  of  a  mind  the  most  vast,  the  daring  of  a 
warrior,  and  the  fearfulness  of  a  timid  infant,  p.  xxiv. 

And  again — *  By  asingular  coincidettce,  which  cannot  have  escaped 
my  readers.  Talma  was,  hke  Roscius,  the  hoBeUrfd»le  friend  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  his  time,  and  lived  in  intimacjr  with  the 
man  who,  for  fourteen  years,  was  the  dictator  of  Europe.'* 

lb.  p.  XXV. 

This  delineation  of  Talma's  personation  of  Sylla  is  ably  and 
faithfully  sketched,  and  presents  to  the  reader  some  of  the 
most  prominent  traits  in  the  peculiar  style  of  this  astonishing 
performer. 
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;  The  foar  first  Acts  of  this  tragedy  pass  in  the  (Palace  of  SyBa^ 
the  fifth  at  the  foninu  The  first  opens  with  a  dialegue 
between  Roscius  and  the  Consul  Metellus,  in  the  course  of 
which  allusion  is  made  to  the  character  of  (he  Dictator,  in  the 
following  beautiful  lines ;  a£R>rdine  no  mean  specimen  of  the  ta- 
lents of  the  author,  and  a  favourable  presage  of  what  is  to  follow  ; 

Ro8cius«»*Ah  !  poisse  la  nature  ^pargner  auz  Romaios 
Ces  sublimes  esprits  au-dessus  des  bomains ! 
Trop  de  maux,  trop  de  pleurs,  attestent  le  passage 
De  ces  astres  briUants  n^  du  sein  de  l'6rage. 
J'admire,  Metellus,  Phomme  prodigieuz 
Qju'un  ^clat  inconnu  signale  a  tous  les  >eux ; 
Son  g^nie  est  pour  moi  la  foumaise  brOlante 
D*oil  fl'ezhale  d'iEtna  la  flamme  d^yorante, 
Sans  qu'aucun  bruit  annonce  au  monde  ^pouvant^ 
Les  profondes  fureurs  dont  il  est  tourmeot^. 
Nous  c^dons  Tun  et  Pautre  ^  Tascendant  supreme 
Qjoi  soumet  et  le  peuple  et  le  s^at  lui-m^me  ; 
Et  du  Mte  od  s*assied  le  h^ros  dictateur 
No9  yeux  avec  respect  mesurent  la  hauteur  : 
Mais,  de  nos  sentiments  en  rechercbant  la  cause, 
Cette  admi  ratioif  que  S jUa  nous  impose 
(•aisse  au  fond  de  nos  ccsurs  des  r^rets  bien  amers.' 

Sjrlla  is  next  seen  surrounded  by  Metellus,  Cataline,  and  others, 
examining  a  roll  of  parchment  which  contains  a  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed idK>  were  to  suffer  death  on  the  following  day,  as  being 
implicated  in  a  suspected  conspiracy  against  the  Dictator.  Af- 
ter a  few  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  retaining  or  erasing 
certain  names,  Cataline  expresses  his  astonishment  at  not  find- 
ing on  the  list  the  name  of  Claudius.  Sylla  hesitates  a  mo- 
ment, and  forgetting  the  intercessions  which  his  son  Faustos 
had  made  in  behalf  of  Claudius,  replaces  his  name,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Catalincf,  upon  the  roll  •,  saying,  with  his  character- 
istic brevity  and  sang  froid  : 

*  Son  aieul  est  son  crime,  et  c*est  Sulpicius 
Ctpe  ma  justice  atteiat  en  frappant  Claudius. 

Qqe  m'importe  apres  tout  I'existence  d'un  faotame  ?' 

Tbese,  and  the  concluding  line  of  the  passage, 

*  Licteurs,  que  cette  loi  devance  le  soleil,' 
arequite  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  Napoleon. 

The  rest  of  the  company  going  out,  Roscius  remains,  and 
implores  Sylla  to  iesist  firom  bb  cruelties.    Sylla     eads,  as  a 
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stnfficieiit  jostificfttio^  the  degeneracy  of  d^  Romans,  and  ttieir 
abandoDment  to  cupidity,  cowardice,  and  anarchy  : 

<Le8  RomaiDS  D'ayaieot  droit  qa'i  moalDimiti^  ; 
Je  les  jageai  tans  haioe  ainsi  que  saDS  piti^» 
Makr^  Tout,  aige  dit,  je  brise  yo6  eDtrayefl  ; 
Qooi !  I&chea  citoyens !  vous  roulez  ^tre  esclayes ! 
Nod,  je  vout  ai  jug^  diguea  d'uu  meilleur  sort. 
Vous  demandez  des  fers !  je  tous  doune  la  mort' 

Talma  delivers  these  lioes  with  ^eat  effect, — and  looking 
down  upon  the  pit,  he  seems  to  feel  all  the  indignation  they  con- 
vey, thinking  perhaps  the  expressions,  *^  cowaraly  citizens!  you 
wish  to  be  slaves  l'^  &c.  not  less  applicable  to  a  Parisian  au* 
dience,  than  to  those  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed* 
The  *  compunctious  visitings  of  nature'  do  not  however ;^em  to 
cause  them  much  remorse  or  inconvenience,  for,  lost  in  their 
idolatry  of  the  actor,  this  passage  is  as  rapturously  applauded 
as  tho^  it  reflected  the  highest  compliment  upon  their  cnaracter. 
Roscius  ineffectually  solicits  the  pardon  of  Claudius.  Act  )L 
introduces  to  us  again  the  young  and  ardent  Faustus,  medita- 
ting how  to  save  the  life  of  Ulaudius.  Claudius  comes  in,  upon 
the  same  generous  errand,  to  advise  Faustus  of  an  intended  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  his  father,  in  the  completion  of  which, 
lie  feared  that  Faustus  might  fall  a  victim.  Unnatural  and  im- 
politic as  it  may  seem,  Claudius  declares  himself  one  of  the 
number  of  the  conspirators.  But  Faustus,  instead  of  being 
chilled  with  horror  at  this  disclosure,  or  scorning  the  proA 
fered  friendship  of  a  mah  who  was  preparing  to  plunge 
the  poignard  in  his  father^s  bosom,  takes  no  notice  of  it,  and 
calling  him  his  generous  friend,  proceeds  to  tell  him  of  the  dan- 
ger that  awaited  him  also — how  he  could  make  his  escape^- 
and  proposes  to  screen  the  person ofClaudius  in  the  verycoam* 
bers  of  his  father's  palace.  Sylla  is  next  discovered  giving  au- 
dience to  the  consuls  and  senators  of  Rome,  and  to  the  kiogsand 
-  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  dictating  alliances,  and  distribu- 
ting and  adjusting  their  various  clainis*  Lsenas,  deputed  by  the 
1>eople,  comes  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  rebuking  Syl- 
a  for  his  tyranny,  demands  of  him  when  he  intends  to  stop  the 
sacrifice  of  Roman  blood.  After  a  considerable  pause,  his  face 
crimsoned  with  rage,  he  answers  with  great  hauteur,  and  with  a 
peculiar  quiqlcnesfi  of  tone, 

^  Je  ne  sais  pas.' 
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The  eSktt  wi&  which  Tafana  does  this,  is  ttiougfat  very  fine. 
Sylla,  speaking  of  Poinpey,  calls  him  another  Marias,  a  de- 
serter of  the  laws  and  of  the  gods,  and  one  who  had  sullied  his 
declining  jrears  by  betraying  his  country  into  the  hands  of 
her  enemies.  The  last  of  the  two  concluding  lines  was  mark- 
ed with  the  asterisk  of  the  Censors,  under  the  impression  per- 
haps that  it  miffht  with  too  much  reason  be  applied  to  the  man- 
ner by  which  the  Bourbons  attained  the  throne. 

*  £t  par  la  trahisen  souillant  ses  deroiers  jours, 

*  Vm  duforetrang^r  mendUrle  secours.* 

^e  Assembly  having  withdrawn,  Faustus  enters,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  his  father  of  the  impending  danger,  but  to 
aolicit  again  the  pardon  of  Claudius.  It  is  difficult  to  say  wbe* 
ther  the  answer  of  Sylla  reflects  most  discredit  on  Faustus,  or 
on  the  author,  for  having  placed  him  in  this  predicament. 

-^^^  Mon  fits,  infid^le  au  sang  qui  l*a  fait  oattre, 
A  mon  rang,  i  raa  gleire,  k  ma  tendre  amiti^, 
Poor  le  seal  Claudius  r^rve  sa  piti^.' 

Pressed  still  bv  the  solicitations  of  Faustus,  Sylla  tells  turn  that 
Claudius  may  fly  the  country,  and  shall  not  be  molested  in  his 
exile.  From  the  defects  of  the  plot,  ite  return  with  pleasure  to 
the  portraiture  of  Sylla,  which  is  every  where  sustained  witii 
ability  : 

<  Sous  la  fatality,  qui  pese  sur  nos  tites, 
Avec  calme  je  marche  au  milieu  des  tempdtes,'  kt. 

In  conclusion  of  Act  II.  Valeria,  wife  of  Claudinsi  determined 
on  revenge,  rushes  into  the  presence  of  Sylla,  and  threatening 
bis  person  with  violence,  demands  of  him  her  husband.  There 
are  two  places  in  this  scene,  where  the  good  sense  of  the  author, 
combined  with  the  powerful  conception  of  Talma,  illustrates, 
in  a  very  happy  manner,  the  cold,  unpitying,  and  laconic  cha- 
racter of  the  tyrant.  Unmoved  by  the  gesticulations  and  ve- 
hemence of  Valeria,  as  she  strives  to  rush  to  him,  he  calm- 
ly observes  ''  EUe  peut  approcber ;"  but  finding  himself  moie 
Ukely  to  be  fatigued  by  her  rodomontade,  than  afiected  by  her 
importunities,  very  quaintly  and  composedly  directs  her  to  be 
taken  away : 

'  Qiu'on  s'^loigne,  Ucteura  i' 
Forcing  her  way  through  the  guards  to  call  for  assistance, 
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Faustas  orders  them  to  intercept  her,  but  Sylla^  ondieturbed 
by  her  threats,  observes  as  calmly  and  as  coolly  as  before, 

*  Qq'od  la  laisse  sortir/ 

Catiline  suspected  that  Claudius  was  secreted  in  the 
gardens  of  Roscius,  but  in  Act  HI.  it  appears  that  Faustas 
bad  provided  an  asylum  for  him  in  the  palace  of  his  father, 
where  an  interview  takes  place  between  him  and  his  wife. 
Laenas  and  Aufldius,  it  seems,  have  also  ^ined  admittance 
into  the  palace,  and  joining  Claudius  and  Valeria,  propose  to- 
gether a  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Dictator.  There 
IS  something  novel  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  fa- 
ble, for  however  guilty  and  deserving  of  public  vengeance 
may  have  been  the  tyrant,  the  very  walls  of  his  house,  to 
which  the  conspirators  owed  their  own  salvation,  should,  for 
this  occasion  at  least,  have  plead  in  his  behalf.  Claudius  in- 
deed seemed  to  have  been  moved  with  the  perfidy  of  the  propo- 
sal, and  like  Macbeth,  on  an  occasion  somewhat  similar,  felt 
that  he  rather  ought, 

*  Against  his  murderer  to  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  himself.' 

Ax^t  IV.  represents  Catiline,  who  it  appears  had  been  an 
unsuccessful  admirer  of  Valeria,  oflering  to  her  the  life  of  her 
husband,  at  the  price  of  her  own  hand  in  marriage,  which  pro* 
position  she,  of  course,  rejects  with  disdain.  Faustus  hearing 
Catiline,  before  Sylla,  accuse  Roscius  of  having  harboured 
Claudius,  discloses  to  bis  father,  in  private,  the  place  of  his 
concealment,  and  that  it  was  be  himself  who  offered  him  this 
asylum.  Sylla  suspects  his  son  to  be  an  accomplice  of  the 
conspirators ;  dbavowine  which,  Faustus,  now  for  the  first  time, 
and  when  the  plot  is  neany  unravelled,  talks  of  his  filial  duty,  and 
of  the  strong  attachment  be  bears  his  father. 

In  the  same  Act,  Sylla  having  an  interview  alone  with  Clau- 
dius, accuses  him  of  a  base  intent,  while  protected  under  his  own 
roof^  to  murder  him  ;  but  despising  his  perfidy  as  he  did  his  own 
existence,  now  bares  his  bosom  to  Claudius,  and  presenting  bis 
own  dagger,  offers  with  it  his  life : 

*  Frappes !  dous  sommes  seuls,  accomplls  ton  dessein.' 

This  is  compared  to  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  Napoleon, 
when  on  his  return  from  Elba  he  bared  his  bosom  to  the  French 
troops  at  Grenoble: 
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**  If  you  will  kill  yoar  £mperor— do  it" 

Claudias,  struck  with  the  noble  daring  of  Sylla,  shows  him 
that  he  was  provided,  with  a  weapon,  and  tells  hinif  he  would 
have  used  it  but  for  the  love  he  bore  to  Fkustus.  ^  In  his  turn, 
Claudius  offers  his  life  to  Sylla,  telling  him}  that  though  per- 
mitted to  live,  he  would  remain  faithful  to  his  hatred,  and  the 
state  ;  that  death  had  no  terrors  far  him,  while  he  knew  a 
thousand  other  swords  were  ready  to  leap  from  their  scabbards 
to  do  the  deed  he  meditated. 

Scene  VIII.  of  this  Act,  for  sublimity  of  conception,  and 
dramatic  efiect,  b  one  in  which  the  author  is  thought  to  have 
displayed  great  talent.  It  is,  however,  an  evident  copy,  though 
very  incomplete,  of  the  remarkable  tent  scene  in  Richard 
III.  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field.  in  this 
scene,  Sylla,  sick  and  fatigued  at  last  with  bis  own  enormities, 
ius  soul  harrowed  up  with  recollections  of  the  past,  and  fore- 
bodings of  the  future,  whose  mysteries  be  cannot  unravel, 
throws  himself  in  despair  upon  his  couch,  vainly  seeking  to  sooth . 
bis  anguish  in  slumber.  The  horrid  deeds  of  his  life;  painted 
in  the  colours  of  a  diseas^ed  imagination,  stalk  before  him  in 
their  frightful  apparel,  and  overpower  his  resolution.  Ctmvulsed 
with  terror,  and  utteripg  mcoherent  reveries,  he  startles  from 
bis  courh,  and  in  the  wildness  of  a  temporary  delirium,  like  an* 
other  Richard,  calls  on  bis  guards  for  help. 

{B  s*endart  el  revt  tota-haut) 
Qae  voisge  ?  et  quel  pou voir... dans  ces  demeures  sombres, 
De  ceux  que  j'ai  presents.. .a  ranim^  les  ombres  ?... 
Que  voules-vous  de  moi;  transibges  det  tombeaux  ?... 
De  vos  corps  d^chir^  vous  m'offrez  les  lambeaux ! 
J'ai  puni  vos  forfaits...J'ai  puni  vos  complices... 
Trembles  qu'on  oe  vous  tratoe  a  de  oouveaux  supplies  I 
Je  les  vois  tous,  les  bras  vers  men  lit  ctendus, 
Agiter  leurs  poignards  sar  men  sein  suspeodus. 
O  dieux !  k  me  frapper  leurs  mains  soot  toutes  pr^es. 

R  86  Itve  en  dormant* 
A  moi,  licteurs  i  a  moi !...  J'avais  proscrit  leurs  t^tes. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  acting  of  Talma  in 
this  scene,  where  full  scope  and  display  are  given  to  his  talents, 
was  of  the  very  highest  onier.  With  less  of  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions, long  pauses,  and  vehement  action  of  Kean,  he  pos- 
sesses a  more  robust  and  manly  figure,  a  nobler  head  and  fi* 
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9nd  fMiee  <ff  Talma.  417 

tter  ezpresdon  of  face,  together  with  the  tdrantflm  of  a  pow- 
orftil,  sonorous  voice.  Biore  chaste  and  measured  in  his  man- 
lier, and  in  his  attitudes,  owing  perhaps  to  the  restraints  and 
formalities  of  rhyme,  he  is  notwithstanding  never  tame  nor  ex- 
travagant Still  TaJma  must  be  ranked  with  that  distinguish- 
ed class  of  actors,  of  whom  Garrick  was  the  model,  and  Cooke, 
Lekain,  and  Kean,  were  the  most  successful  followers ;  a  class 
far  removed  from,  and  far  superior  to,  the  cold,  unnatural,  and 
declamatory  school  of  the  Kembles,  Macreadys,  arid  Youngs.^ 

One  of  the  engravings  of  Talma  inSylla,  represents  him  on 
the  sofa,  during  the  particular  part  of  the  passage  conmiencing^ 

*  Je  les  vois  tons,*  kc. 

It  b  mn  excellent  likeness. 

Having  ordered  an  assembly  of  the  people,  army,  and  senate, 
Claudius,  Faustus,  and  Va^leria  being  present,  the  last  rushes 
forward  towards  Sylla,  and  attempts  to  assassinate  him*  The 
stroke  being  parried  by  Roscius,  whose  arm  is  yet  uplifted  in 
Ae  air,  Svlla  addresses  merely  these  words^  unmoved  in  the 
slightest  a^ree,  to  his  attendaats  : 

*  Eloi'gnez  cette  femme/ 

Which,  like  the  similar  passages  alluded  to,  is  given  with  great 
•ffect. 

Ascending  the  tribune,  Sylla  now  recurs  to  what  passed  in 
his  reign,  disclaims  a  wish  to  screen  himself  under  his  dictator- 
ship, and  professes  himself  ready  to  stand  his  trial  before  the 
people.  Having  conquered,  and  reigned,  he  says  he  now  wish* 
es  to  live.  He  iears  not  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  between 
whom  and  himself  be  says  will  ever  stand  the  immeasurable 
abyss  of  his  glory. 

*  J'ai  gouvem^  le  moode  a  mes  ordres  soumis  ; 

.£t  j'impose  silence  a  tons  mes  ennemis  ;  / 

Leur  haine  ne  saurait  atteindre  ma  m^moire  ; 

J'ai  mis  entre  eux  et  moi  Tablme  de  ma  gloire.' 

These  lines  are  marked  with  the  asterisk  of  the  Censeurs^  and 
are  therefore  not  heard  on  the  stage.  The  two  concluding 
lines,  particularly  the  last,  are  remarkaUe  for  the  originality  and 
sublimity  of  the  thought  It  must  have  required  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  and  an  inordinate  share  of  vanity  in  the  Cen" 

«  We  think  the  style  of  <nirCooper  eqnallT  remoFed  from  the  violence  of 
Mr.  KeaOf  and  the  oddness  of  the   other  claBS  :—  we  should  he  confideiit 
of  bin  eminent  success  in  this  new  Roman  character,  had  we  a  good  tran^ 
lation  for  our  stage ; 
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sewn  to  bfllrd  found  Hke  ^pphcktion  ot  tlkk  fee^  piMftgtf  #te^^ 
tionable  to  the  feeHng<«  of  hid  tho^  <ibhrnitiaQ  tfiajeffty.  Thefbl^ 
lowing  concluded  the  play,  commencitig  #iib  d^Mi^tf  flj^eech  om 
abdicating  the  dictatorship. 

SrLLAy  deboHt  9ur  Ui  roitre$. — CitoycBs,  chevaUers,  ponlifes,  s^na- 
teurs, 
Et  vous,  de  la  patrie  iilusires  defensears  ; 
Ecoutez  :  je  vous  dois,  je  me  dois  a  moi-m^me, 
De  rendre  compte  ici  de  men  pouvoir  suprline, 
Et  d^ex poser  enfin  a  vos  regards  surpris 
Les  immenses  travaut  par  moi  seul  eatrepris. 
J'ai  subjugu<^  le  Pont,  le  Bosphore,  TEpire  ; 
Les  eaux  de  Phalaris  traverseot  votre  empire  ; 
La  Grece  tout  entiere  eat  soumise  a  vos  loia, 

*  Et  des  bords  libyens  j'ai  chass^  tous  les  rois. 
La  chute  de  Carthage  avait  4hpan\6  Rome  : 

J'ai  r^par^  les  maux  qn'avait  flits  un  grand  bomme. 
Jugurtha  fut  vaincti,  Mithridate  est  soumis, 
Ma  fortune  a  plus  fait  qu'j&lle  n'avait  promis. 
^C'^tait  trop  peu  pourmoi  deslauriers  de  lagueh^» 

*  Je  Toulais  une  gioire  et  plus  rare  et  plus  chere  ; 

*  Rome  en  proie  -aux  fufents  des  partis  triomphants, 

*  Mourante  sons  les  coups  de  ses  propres  en&nts» 

*  Invoquait  a  la  fois  mon  bras  et  mon  g^nie  ; 

*  Je  me  fis  dictateur  :  je  sauvai  la  patrie. 
A  ^antique  s^nat  je  rendis  le  pouvoir  ; 
Le  peuple  muting  rentra  dans  le  devoir ; 
Jamais  on  ne  me  vit,  esclave  du  vulgaire, 
Rechercher  et  tmhir  cet  amour  populaife 
Oil  Marius  voyait  le  but  de  ses  travauz. 

J'ai  peu  flatty  ce  peuple^  et  j'ai  gu^ri  ses  man : 
Je  m'armai  centre  lui  de  rigueurs  l^itimes  : 
Au  salut  de  I'^tat  j'immolai  des  victimes. 

*  Qja'on  nomme  violence  ou  m^me  cruaut^ 

*  Ce  que  j'ai  fait  pour  Rome  et  pour  la  liberty  ; 

*  Un  reproche  pareil  ne  saurait  tae  confondre  : 

*  Du  sang  que  j'ai  vers^  je  suis  pr6t  a  r^pondre  ; 
Oiii,  de  ('humanity  si  j'^touffai  la  voix, 

Ce  fut  pour  vots  contraindrc  i  fl^cbir  sous  les  lois. 
J'ignore  quel  surnom  I'histoire  me  destine  : 
L'avenir  jugera  ce  que  Rome  examine. 
Du  poids  de  ma  grandeur  plus  accabl^  que  vous, 
Je  yiens  briser  le  joug  qui  nous  fatiguait  tous. 
J'ai  vaincu,  j'ai  r^gn^  ;  maintenant  je  veux  vivre  S 
Je  rejette  la  coupe  oii  le  pouVoir  s'enivre. 
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*  J  V  fjp^r^m  le  moode  a  me$  oi^res  MKiiiiis  ; 

*  Et  j /impose  silence  a  tous  mes  eonemU ; 

*  Leor  ^uiie  ne  sanrait  atteiodre  ma  m^moire ; 

^  J'ai  mis  eotre  euz  et  moi  I'ablme  de  ma  gloire. 
Le  dictatear  n'est  pies  :  je  remeto  au  s^nat 
Avec  Tatitont^  les  r^nes  de  T^tat. 
Ecootez  *..*.Que  mavoiz  remplisse  cette  enceinte  : 
J'ai  goQTern^  safts  peur,  et  j'abdiqae  Bans  crainte.* 

*  Stlla — {standing  on  the  roHrum.) 

CitizepB,  JaugiiU,  poBtil&»  Benajtois  ! 
And  yott,  illustrious  defenders  of  the  country : 
Hear !  I  owe  it  to  you,  I  owe  it  to  myself, 
To  render  account  bere  of  my  supi^me  power, 
And  to  display,  at  last,  to  your  astonished  eyes, 
..  The  immense  Labours  undertaken  by  me  alone. 
I  have  subjugated  the  Pontus,  the  Bospbprus,  Epirus  ; 
The  waters  5  the  Phalaris  traverse  your  empire ; 
Entire  Greece  has  submitted  to  your  laws ; 
And  I  have  driven  from  the  confines  of  Lybia  all  her  kings. 
The  fall  of  Carthage  made  Borne  tremble  : 
I  have  repaired  the  evils  done  by  a  great  man.  1 
Jugurtha  has  been  vanqmshed,  MHhridates  hafUabmitted ; 
My  fortune  has  done  more  than  she  had  promiae«. 
The  laurels  of  war  alone  were  not  enough  for  me  : 
I  desired  a  laxer  and  a  dearer  priory. 
Kome,  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  triumphant  faction^ 
Expiring  under  tiie  strokes  of  her  own  children,  . 
Invoked,  at  once,  my  genius  and  my  arm ; 
I  made  myself  Dictator :  I  saved  my  countiy. 
To  the  ancient  Senate  I  gave  power ; 
The  rebeDious  people  returned  to  their  duty. 
Never  has  the  world  seen  me  the  rabble Vslare, 
Courting  and  betra3ring  that  popular  love. 
Which  Marius  viewed  as  the  object  of  his  life. 

I  have  little  flattered  the  people,  and  I  have  cured  their  ills :  v 

I  armM  myself  against  iban  with  legitimate  power : 
To  the  safety  of  the  state,  I  immolated  victims* 
Let  them  call  violence,  or  even  cruelty. 

What  I  have  done,  for  Rome  and  for  liberty ;  -^ 

Such  a  reproach  cannot  confofond  me : 
For  the  blood  I  have  spilt,  I  stand  ready  to  ai^wer. 
True,  if  I  have  st^ed  the  voice  of  humanity — 
It  was  to  constrain  yon  to  bend  to  the  laws. 
I  know  not  what  sir-name  history  destines  for  me ;, 
The  future  wiU  decide  what  Rome  discusses. 
With  the  weight  of  my  greatness,  more  ovec^helmed  than  jqn, 
I  come  to  br^ik  the  yoke  so  tiresome  to  us  all. 
I  have  conquered,  I  have  reigned*  now  I  wish  to  live  I 
I  throw  away  the  maddening  cup  of  power. 
I  have  goye]:|ied n  wiaqcld^  |r^ch.niitwit(^  to  knj  (nrdert; 
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» 

PcvPLB— O  coarngtt!  6  grandeur  an-dessos  des  hmnam  ! 

Sylla— Je  Toos  rends,  roe  cent i4i  (  choisissez-les,  Ronuuns. 

{MeUUui  ifi.) 
Mon  asile,  a-t«on  dit,  est  dans  la  dictatnre  : 
Eh  f>ien !  des  ce  moment  deyant  toos  je  Tabjare  ; 
Je  me  d^pouille  ici  des  snpr^mes  honnenrs. 
(il  dUache  ion  numteau  de  ptmrprt^  efjetU  la  palme  d^or^  tymboU  de 
la  dictature.) 
Je  depose  la  ponrpre....Eloignez-Toii8,  licteait. 

(Les  licteon  et  les  sol  Jats  qai  entourmient  la  tribane  d^posent  lean  annsi  et  tears 
fabceani,  et  ront  se  confondre  parnii  te  people.) 

Me  roila  d^sarm^  !  JeTons  liTre  ma  vie  : 
Anx  complots,  anx  poignards,  j'oppose  mon  g^nie. 
La  Terto  de  Brntus,  Time  de  Scipion, 
Ch^ron^e,  Orcbom^e,  #t  Tefiroi  de  mon  nom. 
Le  s^nat  a  pour  lui  ma  fortune  et  ma  gloire  : 
Qjoe  Sylla  soit  toajours  pr^ent  i  sa  m^moire. 
Vainqneur  de  Marios,  je  Tarais  surpass^* 
Et  j'ai  conqois  le  rang  ouje  me  sois  plao6. 
Remains,  je  romps  les  oceuds  de  Totre  ob^issance ; 

*  Mais  snr  yos  sonyenirs  je  garde  ma  puissanee, 

*  Et  cette  dictatore  i  I'antre  surviyra : 
Priy^  de  mes  faisceanx,  je  sais  toajours  Sylla. 

{R  deicend  de  la  tribune.) 

Roscius — n  n^^tait  jusqu^ici  que  le  mattre  de  Rome, 
Aujourd'bui  Tuniyerse  le  proclame  un  grand  homme. 

Favbtvs — Mon  pere^ates  genoux... 

SrLLAi—J'ai  quitt^  le  pouyoir. 

Balbus,  d  Git»7tna.— Odsera  notre  appui  ? 

Catiliha— — — Je  consenre  ua  espoir ! 

'  11  a  iray^  la  route  ;  et  quelque  jour  peut-^trtf 
Jfi  saurai  profiter  de  lemons  d'un  tel  mattre. 

Sylla — Cette  lutte  sanglante,  il  fetlait  la  finir  ; 
Vous  ^tiee  las  de  craindre,  et  moi  las  de  punir. 

And  I  impose  silence  on  all  my  enemies. 

Their  hatred  can  never  taint  my  memory ; 

I  bare  put  between  them  and  me  the  abyss  of  my  glory. 

The  Dictator  is  no  more :  Ighre  back  to  the  Senate, 

With  the  authority,  the  reins  of  state. 

Hear !  and  let  my  voice  fill  the  dome  : 

Without  fear  I  goyemed,  I  abdicate  witiiout  dread. 
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Sitoyeii  cooiine  toos,  tous  la  regie  commtiiie 
J^abaisse  fierement  I'orgaeii  de  ma  fortana  ; 
Et  cbacon  d^sormais,  libre  de  toatefiroi, 

{A  VaUrie^  en  $*approehani  iPelUA 
Pent  t'approcher,  se  plaindre,  etse  reoger  ae  moi. 

Valerie — De  crimes,  de  yertiM,  effrayant  assemblage. 
To  sabjagaes  ma  haine,  et  briies  moo  courage  ; 
J'admire,  et  je  fr^mis  !...hoDteii8e  des  bienfaits 
Q,ae  doit  payer  trop  cber  I'oabli  de  tes  forfaitsw 

Claudius,  d  Sylla — D^aojotird'hui  seolemeiit  ton  Ime 
Vient  d'acqo^rir  sur  nous  an  pouvoir  l^time. 

Hetellus,  entrant^^Dn  penple  conyoqn^  les  diTerses  tribot 
Ont  nomm^  poor  consols  Fanstus  et  Clandias* 

Sylla— ^'achefe  no  grand  destin,  j'acbeye  nn  grand  onrrage  ; 
Sar  ce  monde  ^ono^  j'ai  marqu^  mon  passage  : 
Ne  m'accusez  jamais  dans  la  post^it^, 
Romainsy  de  toos  aroir  rendu  la  liberty  i' 

The  line, 

^  I'ai  gonyem^  sans  penr,  et  j'abdi.qne  sans  crainte,' 

as  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  pointed  dnd  direct  allusion  to  the  last 

folitical  act  of  Napoleon,  is  received  with  tremendous  applause, 
t  is  difficult  to  translate  this  line  with  precision,  because  the 
words  jpetir  and  crainte  are  so  nearly  synonimous  that  the  differ- 
ence can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  language. 

The  scene  of  the  slumber  and  that  of  the  abdication  of  the  ty- 
rant, are  doubtless  the  best  parts  of  the  tragedy,  and  those 
upon  which  the  author  has  bestowed  the  greatest  labour.  The 
character  of  Sylla  is  that  on  which  the  whole  plot  hinges.  Whea 
Sylla  is  withdrawn  from  the  scene,  the  story  languishes  for  want 
of  interest ;  the  tale  of  Faustus' friendship,  Claudius' conspiracy, 
and  Catiline's  love,  being  not  worthy  even  of  the  name  of 
episodes.  The  poetry  appears  to  us  more  than  usually  smootti 
and  melodious,  and  the  sentiments  are  seldom  el^ed  out  into 
puerilities  and  frivolous  dialogues,  as  too  often  happens  even  in 
the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  Racine,  and  the  other  boasted  dramatists 
of  the  French. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  Talma,  in  the  adjustment  of  his 
hair  and  dress,  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  Napoleon  in  his  im- 
perial costume.  The  shade  of  his  hair  is  black,  small  in  quantity^ 
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cot  dose,  and  laid  flat  on  erery  part  of  Hie  head,  tiie  roanner  m 
which  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  worn  it. 

The  neck,  breast,  and  arms  also,  which  are  all  left  bare,  re- 
mind the  spectator,  by  their  full  and  vigorous  proportions,  of  the 
casts  and  basts  of  Napoleon.  The  general  contour  of  Talma^s 
face,  too,  is  not  unlike  his. 

In  fact,  the  engraving  which  represetots  Talma  repeating 
the  line  just  quoted,  in  order  to  render  this  similitude  more 
exact,  and  (o  second  the  popular  taste  and  feeling,  has  given  him 
a  prominent  Roman  nose,  whereas  it  is  in  realitj  aquiline  and 
rather  small  in  proportion  to  his  full  oval  face. 


Art.  XL — Bracehndge  Hatl^  or  The  Humoumts.  A  MeiUy^ 
by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  GehU  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  690.  C.  S.  Van 
Winkle,  New-Tork,  1€22. 

We  commenced  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  no  ordinary 
anticipations.  We  recollected  that  the  author  was  not  only 
an  American,  but  a  citizen  of  our  own  state.     Our  national 

f>ride,  therefore,  and  our  local  |>artialities,  were  alike  enlisted 
n  his  favour.  We  recollected  too,  that  he  had  already  been 
admired  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  compositions,  bis  hu- 
morous delineations  of  character,  and  the  general  simplicity  of 
his  style— and  what  war  still  more,  that  he  had  found  &vour  k 
the  eyes  of  the  English  literati,  and  had  been  tolerated,  if  not 
praised,  by  the  Scotch  Reviewers. 

We  confess,  also,  that  the  appearance  of  the  volumes,  (two 
haodsomeiy  printed  octavo?,)  and  the  price  the  author  is  said 
to  have  received  for  the  manuscript,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
price  of  the  volumes  themselves,)  bad  no  little  agency  in  excit- 
ing  our  imagination  as  to  the  merits  of  the  woric.  We  took  up 
the  book,  therefore,  predisposed  to  admire,  and  almost  prede- 
termined to  applaud.  But  a  perusal,  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
has  in  some  measure  shaken  our  faith,  and  abated  the  ardour  of 
ouiVfe^ngs.  But,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  The  book  has, 
indeed,  fallen  short  of  our  expectations,  but  is  nevertheless  a  verr 
considerable  book ;  and  we  doubt  not,  will  be  read  by  many  wita 
eagerness,  if  not  with  delight :  For  fashion  is  as  arbitrary  and  as 
eapricioos  in  the  library,  as  she  is  at  the  toilet,  and  often  influen- 
ces the  mind,  while  she  disfigures  the  body.  If,  however,  we  did 
not  consider  the  work  before  us,  as  possessing  a  merit  independent 
ef  fashion;  as  containing  something  to  admire  as  well  as  to  cen- 
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Tbefe  Wtifl  ata  error,  we  tbbkt  in  notgiTiDg  to  it  the  name  ofita 
predecessor ;  for  h  is  formed  of  the  same  sort  of  materialsi  and  itf 
in  shape  aiifd  character  and  substance  the  same.  Bracebridge 
Hall  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  continuatipn  of  the 
Sl&etch  Boole.  Its  title,  therefore,  is  injudici*  us.  It  leads  the 
reader  to  anucipate  something  new ;  and,  to  the  votaries  of  fash- 
ion at  least,  a  disappointment,  in  that  particular,  is  apt  to  be  fa* 
taL 

It  seems  to  be  a  conceded  point,  that  the  reputation  of  a  liTing 
author  cannot  be  stationary.  He  must  advance  in  merit,  or  he 
will  be  supposed  to  decline.  In  other  words,  he  cannot  sustain 
his  reputation,  by  barely  equalling,  in  the  same  line  of  composi- 
tion, that  which  he  has  already  produced.  He  must  either  cul- 
tivate a  new  field,  or  produce  a  richer  harvest  from  the  old.  Our 
author  has  done  neither.  And  of  this  fact  he  appears  to  have 
been  sensible.  For  In  his  introductory  chapter,  be  anticipates 
no  praise  on  the  store  of  novelty  ;  and  endeavours  to  apolo- 
ffise  for  his  travelling  over  beaten  ground,  and  dwelling  upon  to- 
pics that  are  trite  and  common  place,  by  urging  his  peculiar 
fondness  for  things  ^  which  he  had  read  so  much  about  in  the 
earliest  books,  that  had  been  piit  in  his  infant  hands/'  and  the 
overflowing  delight,  with  which  he  contemplates  every  object  of 
the  old  world.  Whether  it  be  Fentern  Abbey,  Conway  Castle,  or 
Mr.  Newberry's  print  shop !  This  introductory  chapter,  by  the 
bye,  is  the  worst  in  the  whole  book.  It  has  too  much  of  the  nu- 
rsery in  it,  too  much  of  artificial  feeling  and  laboured  simplicity.  I 

Is'it  possible^  that  in  this  world  of  books  ;  in  this  age  of  genii» 
and  novelty,  and  prose  and  poetry,  with  all  the  autients  upon  our 
shelves,  and  all  the  moderns  upon  our  tables  ;  with  Bartbelemi 
and  Fenelon  and  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  and  De  Holstein,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Richardson  and  Fielding,  and  Smollet  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Sterne  and  Brooke,  and  Bumey  and  Ratcliffe,  and 
Edgeworth,  on  the  other ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ho^s  and  Scotts 
and  Campbells  and  Moores  and  Byrons,  reposing  in  calf  and 
kid  upon  our  toilets  and  sofas  ;  nor  of  the  piles  and  pyra- 
mids of  Citizens  and  Spies  and  Spectators  and  Ramblers  and 
Idlers  and  Adventurers,  that  stand  covered  with  dust  and  dark* 
ness.  in  our  closets ; — is  it  possible,  we  repeat,  that  in  such  an 
age,  and  in  tht^  midst  of  such  a  world  of  wit  and  worth  and  fancy 
and  genius,  we  can  be  induced  to  read,  much  less  to  admire,  such 
daborate  trifling,  such  important  nothingness,  as  the  following  f 

*  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  odd  coofusion  of  associations  that  kept 
breaking  upon  me  as  1  first  approached  London.   One  of  my  earliest 
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withes  had  been  to  see  it ;  I  had  heard  io  nrach  <rf*  it  in  childbeed  ; 
I  had  read  so  much  about  it  in  the  earliest  books  that  had  been  put 
ID  taay  iofant  hands ;  I  was  familiar  with  the  oames  of  its  streets,  9Xkd 
sqaaresy.and  pablic  places,  before  1  knew  those  of  my  native  city. 
It  was,  to  me,  the  great  centre  of  the  world,  roond  which  eyerj 
thing  seemed  to. revolve.  1  recollect  contemplating  so  wlktfulij, 
when  a  boy,  a  paltry  little  print  of  the  Thames,  and  London  Brid^, 
and  St  Paal's,  that  was  in  front  of  a  magazine  ;  even  the  venerable 
wood-cat  of  St.  John's  gate,  that  has  stood  time  ont  of  mind  on  the 
title  page  of  the  Gentleman's  Magaasine,  was  not  without  its  cbamsi 
for  me. 

^  How  my  bosom  thrilled  when  the  towers  of  Westmiosler  Abbey 
were  pointed  tfut  to  me,  rising  above  the  rich  groves  of  St.  James' 
Park,  with  a  thin  blae  haze  abont  their  gray  pinnacles. 

*  I  could  not  behold  this  great  mausoleum  of  what  is  most  iBos- 
trious  in  our  paternal  history  without  feeling  all  my  enthusiasm  in  n 
glow  ;  nor  can  I  forbear  to  mention,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delight- 
ral,  yet  childish  interest  with  which  I  first  peeped  into  Mr.  New- 
berry's shop  in  St.  Paul's  church  yard  ;  that  fountain  head  of  lite- 
rature. Mr.  Newberry  was  the  first  that  ever  filled  my  infant  mind 
with  the  idea  of  a  great  and  good  man.  He  published  all  the  pic- 
ture books  of  the  day,  Tom  Thumb's  Folio,  Giles  Gingerbread,  and 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  and  out  of  hb  abundant  love  for  children,  he 
demanded  nothing  for  the  paper  and  print,  and  only  a  penny  half- 
penny  for  the  binding  !**-Vol.  (.  pp.  12,  13. 

We,  faoweveTi  owe  it  to  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  the  hci 
stated  in  ihe  last  sentence,  vis.  that  **  Mr.  Newberry  charged  oolh- 
ing  for  the  paper,  and  only  a  halfpenny  for  the  binding,"  was  per- 
fectly new  to  us.  How  it  escaped  D' Israeli,  in  his  Uuriosities  of 
Literature,  we  know  not,  nor  have  we  now  time  to  inquire. 

It  is  impossible,  we  find,  to  give  any  thing  Kke  an  abridgment, 
or  somoMiry  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  neither  a  history,  nor  a 
tale,  nor  a  poem ;  but  possesses  advantages  unknown  to  either. 
It  is,  for  instance,  immaterial  with  which  volume  you  commence, 
or  at  which  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  sort  of  series,  or 
rather  a  given  number,  of  sketches  and  descriptions  of  squirei 
and  maids  and  matrons  and  bachelors  and  lovesick  girls  and 
schoolmasters  and  priests  and  apothecaries  and  doctors  and 
dogs  ;  intermingled  with  stories,  both  long  and  short,  having 
BO  other  connexion  than  that  of  contiguity,  ai^d  n  o  other  order 
than  that  of  succession. 

The  following  extract  wiH  furnish  the  reader  with  all  the  in- 
formation we  possess,  as  to  the  ground  work  of  the  performance, 
and  may  perhaps  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  book  itself. 

*  The  reader,  if  he  has  perused  the  volumes  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
will  probably  recollect  something  of  the  Bracebridge  family,  mUtk 
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which  I  once  passed  a  ChrMtmas.  I  am  now  on  another  Tisit  to  the 
Hall,  haying  been  iaTited  to  a  wedding,  which  is  shortly  to  take ' 
place.  The  Squire's  second  son,  Guy,  a  fine  spirited  youog  captain 
in  the  army,  is  ^bout  to  be  married  to  bis  father's  ward,  the  fair 
Julia  Templeton.  A  gathering  of  relatires  and  friends  has  already 
commenced  to  celebrate  the  joyfal  occasion  ;  for  the  old  gentleman 
is  an  enemy  to  quiet,  private  weddings.* 

*  The  family  mansion  is  an  old  manor  bouse,  standing  in  a  retired 
and  beautiful  part  of  Yorkshire.  Its  inhabitants  have  been  regarded 
through  the  surrounding  country  as  the  *'  great  ones  of  the  earth," 
and  the  little  village  near  the  Hall,  looks  up  to  the  Squire  with 
almost  feudal  homage.  I  am  again  4uartered  in  the  paanelled 
chamber,  in  the  antique  wing  of  the  house.  The  prospect  from  my 
window,  however,  has  quite  a  diffarerit  aspect  from  that  it  wore  on 
my  winter  visit.  Though  early  in  the  month  of  April,  yet  a  few 
warm  flunshiny  days  have  drawn  forth  the  early  beauties  of  the 
spring.  The*  parterres  of  the  old  fashioned  garden  are  already  gay 
with  flowers,  and  the  gardener  has  brought  out  bis  exotics  and 
placed  them  along  the  stone  ballustrades.  The  trees  are  clothed 
with  green  buds  and  tender  leaves  ;  when  1  open  my  window  I 
smell  the  odour  of  mignonette,  and  hear  the  ham  of  the  bees  from 
the  flowers  against  the  sunny  wall ;  with  the  varied  song  of  the 
throstle,  and  the  notes  of  the  tuneful  little  wren. 

*  While  sojourning  in  this  strong  hold  of  old  fashions,  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  make  some  occasional  sketches  of  the  scenes  and  charac* 
ters  before  me  ;  mingled  with  anecdotes  and  remarks  of  what  1  have 
teen  and  thought  and  felt,  in  the  course  of  my  ramblings.  In  a 
word,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  leisure  which  is  now  afibrded  me,  to 
clear  ofl*  the  motley  contents  which  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  a  tra- 
yeiler's  portfolio.'— Vol.  I.  pp.  12,  19,  and  20. 

From  the  number  and  variety  of  the  characters  introdaced, 
and  the  acknowledged  taste  and  humour  of  our  author,  the  read* 
er  will  naturally  anticipate  many  fine  heads  and  sp  ririted  sketch* 
ea.  And  he  will  not  be  altogether  disappointed  :  there  is  some 
good  painting,  and  many  quaint,  as  well  as  hnmoroos  deiinea- 
tioBS.  But  we  do  think  the  author  has,  in  a  few  instances,  rath- 
er overstept  the  modesty  of  nature,  and  passed  from  the  ludi- 
crotts  to  the  absurd.  He  has  certainly  embellished  his  Hall  with 
a  number  of  coarse,  if  not  fantastical  portraits,  the  originals 
of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  much  oftener  to  be  met  with 
in  the  decorations  of  a  barbier's  shop,  than  in  the  walks  of  real 
life..  They  are,  indeed,  mere  caricaturesy  and  if  as  such  they 
can  please,  we  have  no  sort  of  objection. 

The  following  are  samples : 

*  A  pampered  coachman,  with  a  red  face  and  cheeks  that  Jiang 
down  like  dew-laps.'  « 

Vol.  IV.  54 
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*  Hn.  Battimh, «  prim  pragmatical  did  maid  ;  one  of  tbe  naoat  km- 
toterable  and  iatolerant  virgins  that  ever  lived  She  baa  kept  her 
virtue  by  her,  vntil  it  haa  tamed  aoar,  and  now  everj  word  aod  look 
s»acka  of  verjuice.'*— Vol.  I.  pp.  72,  75. 

*  Another  of  Master  SiaMNi'a  coaoseilora  ia  the  apolbecarj,  a  short, 
and  rather  fiit  man,  with  a  pair  of  prooinent  ejas  that  diverge  like 
chose  of  a  lobster.* 

Tbe  Politician  : — <  He  was  meagre,  bat  active  in  his  rnnke,  wrtb 
a  long,  pale,  bilious  face  ;  a  black  beard,  so  ill  shaven  as  to  bloody 
his  sbirt-cfiUar,  a  feverish  eye»  aod  a  hat  sharpened  op  at  the  sidee 
into  a  most  pragmatical  shape.' 

Doctor  Karl  :^'  He  was  a  short,  fat  man,  with  a  dark  sqaar% 
iace,  rendered  more  dark  by  a  black  velvet  cap.  He  had  a  Utile 
nobbed  nose,  not  unlike  the  ace  of  spades,  with  a  pair  of  spectaclea 
gleaming  on  each  side  of  his  dusky  coontenaoce,  like  a  couple  of 
how  windows.'— Vol.  II.  pp.  64.  102,  222. 

The  character  of  the  Sqaire,  is  nataral,  and  well  sostaioed. 
Master  Simop  and  General  Harboitle  make  no  incoasiderable 
figure,  aud  are  sufficiently  whimsical  tod  amusing.  ^^  The  fair 
Julia,''  though  the  acknowledged  heroine  of  the  HaD,  is  rather  an 
insipid  artick.  She  seems  to  be  of  but  little  use,  and  is  consequent- 
ly but  little  used.  She  is  occasioaallv  seeo,  '^  sauntering  aloiig, 
'  ItamngoQ  her  lover's  ana,  with  a  soft  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
quiet  smile  oo  ker  lips,  and  a  t>aocb  of  flowers  in  her  band»  hang- 
ing negligently  by  her  side."  For  the  sake  of  variety,  she  h, 
indeed,  once  mounted  on  horseback  \  and  for  the  sake  of  eflhet, 
iS|  of  course,  thrown  off  and  killed,  and  brought  to  Kfe  again, — 
aoeording  to  the  established  practice,  and  most  approved  recipes. 
Indeed,  all  the  love  scenes  of  our  author,  are  puerile  and  maw- 
kish ;  characterised  by  a  morbid  sensibilinr,  and  by  a  fasddiooa 
and  artificial  arrangement  of  common  place  details,  tanguage^ 
and  scenery.  Tbe  story  of  Annette,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sam- 
flm  of  his  laaie  and  genius,  in  organiiiog  and  developing  ibaaa 
delfamle  matters. 

We  eitraet  the  fellowmg  as  favourable  specimens  of  the  wit 
and  bnmonr  of  tbe  work. 

<  As  to  a  bachdor.  the  General  affirms,  that  he  is  a  free  aod  ea^ 
mau«  with  no  baggage  to  take  care  of  but  his  portmaateaa  ;  but  a 
BMrried  man,  with  his  wife  hangii^  on  his  arm,  always  puts  him  in 
iund  of  a  chamber  candlestick,  with  its  extinguisher  hitched  to 
it'— Vol.  I.  p.  93. 

*  I^  has,  also,  his  cabinet  counsellors  in  the  village,  with  whom 
he  is  very  busy  just  now,  preparing  for  the, May  day  ceremoniea. 
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clarionet  in  the  chnrch  choir,  and  being  «  greet  mveical  genios^  hai 
frequent  meetinfi  of  Ithe  biio4  et  Jiii  beoee,  where  they  '*  neke 
ftight  bideom"  \y  their  coocerte.  He  18,  in  cooteqaence,  hich  i« 
fa? oor  with  Master  Simoo ;  and  through  his  influence  has  the  mutng, 
or  rather  oHirriag,  of  eH  the  Uferiee  of  the  Hall,  which  geoerallj 
look  aa  tboogh  they  had  beea  oat  out  by  one  of  those  acientifilc 
tailors  of  the  Flying  island  of  Lepota,  who  took  measure  of  their 
customers  with  a  quadrant.  The  tailor,  in  fact,  night  rise  to  be  one 
of  the  moneyed  men  of  the  vilkige,  if  he  were  not  rather  too  prone 
to  gotfip,  and  keep  holy  days,  and  give  concerts,  and  blow  all  his 
sabstance,  reel  and  personal,  through  his  clarionet ;  which  literally 
keeps  him  poor  both  in  body  and  estate.  He  has  for  the  present 
thrown  by  all  his  regular  work,  and  suffered  the  breeches  of  the 
Tillage  to  M  unmade  and  onmended,  while  he  is  occupied  in  making 
garlands  of  parti -coloured  rags,  in  imitation  of  flowers,  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  May-pole.*— Vol  II.  p.  6S. 

*  He  had  passed  through  the  village  on  his  way  to  the  Hall';  and 
of  course  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  that  most  excitable  place  ; 
where  every  event  is  a  matter  of  |;aze  and  gossip.  The  report  had 
circulated  hke  wildfire,  that  old  Tibbets  had  taken  Star-lig^t  Tom 
prisoner.  The  ale  drinkers  forthwith  abandoned  the  tap  room^ 
Slingsby^s  school  broke  loose  without  waiting  to  be  dismissed,  and 
masters  and  boys  swelled  the  tide  that  came  rolling  at  the  heels  of 
old  Ready  Money  and  his  captive.  The  uproar  increased  as  fhey 
approached  the  Hall ;  it  aroused  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs,  and  the 
crew  of  bangers  en.  The  great  mastiff  barked  from  the  <kg>ho«se-; 
the  staghound  and  the  grayhouod  and  the  spaniel  came  barking  from 
the  Hall  door,  and  my  Lady  Lillycraft's  little  dogs  barked  from  tbo 
parlour  windows.  I  remarked,  however,  that  the  gipsy  dogs  made 
00  reply  to  all  these  menaces  and  insults ;  but  crept  close  to  the 
gang,  looking  round  with  a  guilty,  poaching  air,  and  now  and  then 
glancing  up  a  dubious  eye  to  their  owners  ;  which  shows  thatUhe 
moral  characters  even  of  dogs  may  be  ruined  by  bad  company  !*-^ 
p.  189. 

'  She  has  bron^  two  dogs  with  her  also,  out  of  a  nomber  of  pets 
which  she  maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fiit  spaniel,  called  Zephyr, 
tboogh  heaven  defend  me  from  soch  a  Eophyr.  He  is  fed  out  of  all 
shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  of  his  head  ;  he 
wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  without  great  difficulty. 
Tht  ether  is  a  little  old  gray  mussled  curmudgeon,  with  an  unhappy 
eye  that  kindles  like  a  coal  if  yo«  only  look  at  him ;  his  nose  tnmt 
np,  his  mouth  is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teetb ;  in 
•hort,  he  has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  for  gone  in  misanthropy, 
and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  be  walks,  he  has  bis  tail  curled 
up  so  t^t  that  it  seems  to  lift  his  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  be  sel- 
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dom  in^es  one  of  more  than  three  legs  at  a  time,  keeping  the  otkar 
drawn  up  as  a  renerre.     This  last  wretch  it  called  Beauty. 

These  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments  unknown  to  Tulgar  dogs  ; 
and  are  petted  and  nnrsed  hjr  Ladv  Lillycraft  with  the  tendere«t 
kindness.  They  are  pampered  and  red  with  delicacies  by  their  M^ 
low  minion,  the  page,  hot  their  stomachs  are  often  weak  and  ont  of 
order,  so  that  they  cannot  eat ;  though  I  have  now  and  then  seeo 
the  page  give  them  a  mischievons  pinch  or  thwack  on  the  head  wheo 
his  mistress  was  not  by.  They  have  cashions  for  their  express  use, 
on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire«  and  yet  are  apt  to  shiver  and  moao^ 
if  there  is  the  least  draught  of  air.  When  any  one  enters  thcuroooft 
they  make  a  most  tyrannical  harking,  that  is  absolntely  deafening. 
They  are  insolent  to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  estabKshraent  There 
is  a  noble  stag  hound,  a  great  favourite  of  the  Squire's,  who  ia.  a 
privileged  visiter  to  the  parlour,  but  the  moment  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, these  intruders  dy  at  him  with  foriooa  rage,  and  I  have 
admired  the  indifference  and  contempt  with  which  he  seems  to  k>ok 
down  upon  his  pony  assailants.  When  her  ladyship  drives  oat,  these 
dogs  are  generally  carried  with  her  to  take  the  air  ;  when  they  look 
out  of  each  window  of  the  carriage  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedestrian 
dogs.  These  dogs  are  a  continual  source  of  misery  to  the  house- 
hold  ;  as  they  are  always  in  the  way  ;  they  every  now  and  then  get 
their  toes  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a  yelping  on  their  part,  and  a 
loud  lamentation  on  the  part  of  their  mistress,  that  fills  the  rooia 
with  clamour  and  confusion.*— Vol.  1.  pp.  72 — 76. 

The  story  of  *'  The  Stout  Gentleman,"  is  told  with  clevemesa. 
It  displays  a  good  deal  of  minute  observation,  and  a  very  happy 
talent  of  picturing  with  clearness  and  fidelity  the  fleeting  oft>|ect8 
and  incidents  of  the  day.  But  it  is  too  long ;  a  fault  applicable 
to  almost  every  story  in  the  book,  and  indeed  to  the  book  itself. 
It  has,  however,  another  fault,  which,  considering  the  class  of  rea- 
dec^  to  whom  our  author  must  mainly  look,  as  well  for  the  pro- 
fit, as  the  fame  of  his  production,  (we  roeau  the  fair  and  the  fa- 
shionable,) is  still  more  objectionable.  There  is  a  half  hidden 
looseness,  an  indelicacy  of  allusion  in  the  story,  which  should 
have  found  no  place  in  a  book  destined,  if  not  designed*  as  an  or- 
nament to  the  sopba,  and  as  a  modest  companion  at  the  parlour 
window. 

We  shall  extract  the  passage. 

*  I  wandered  out,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  ascended  again  to 
my  room  I  had  not  been  there  long  when  there  was  a  squall  from 
a  neight>ourin^  bed  room  A  door  opened  and  slammed  violently  ; 
a  chambermaid  that  I  had  remarked  for  a  ruddy  good  humoured 
face,  went  down  stairs  in  a  violent  flurry.  The  Stout  Gentleaaa 
had  been  rude  to  her. 

*  This  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deductions  to  the  deuce  in  a  mo- 
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Mint,  Tbif  imkDawii  personage  conld  not  be  an  old  fentteman ; 
for  old  gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  be  so  obetreperoatf  to  cbamber- 
maids.  He  could  not  be  a  young  gentleman  ;  for  young  gentlemen 
are  not  apt  to  inspire  such  indignation.  He  must  be  a  m^dle  aged 
man,  and  confoondedlj  ugly  into  tbe  baigain,  or  the  giri  would  not 
have  takeo  the  matter  in  such  terrible  dudgeon.  I  confess  I  was 
sorely  puzzled.  In  a  few  minutes  I  beard  tl^  voice  of  my  landlady. 
I  caught  a  glance  of  her  as  she  came  tramping  up  stairs,  ber  face 
glowing,  ber  cap  flaring,  ber  tongue  wagging  the  whole  way. 

*  **  She'd  have  no  such  doings  in  her  house,  she'd  warrant.  If  gen- 
tlemen did  spend  their  money  freely  it  was  no  rule.  She'd  have  no 
servant  maids  of  her's  treated  in  that  way,  when  they  were  about 
their  work,  that's  what  she  would*nt." 

*  As  1  hate  squabbles,  particularly  with  women,  and  above  all  with 
pretty  women,  I  slunk  back  into  my  room  and  partly  closed  tbe 
door ;  but  my  curiosity  was  too  much  excited  not  to  listen.  The 
landlady  marched  intrepidly  to  the  enemy's  citadel,  and  entered  it 
with  a  storm.  The  door  closed  aAer  her.  I  heard  her  voice  in 
high  windy  clamour  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  it  gradually  sub^ 
sided,  like  a  gust  of  wind  in  a  garret  Then  there  was  a  laugh  ; 
then  1  heard  nothing  more.  Afler  a  little  while  my  landlady  came 
out  with  an  odd  smile  on  ber  face,  adjusting  her  cap,  which  was  a 
little  on  one  side.  As  she  went  dowu  stairs  I  heard  the  landlord 
ask  her  wh-<it  was  the  matter ;  she  said,  '*  nothing  at  all— only  tbe . 
girl's  a  fool."  1  was  more  than  ever  perplexed  what  to  make  of  tbb 
unaccountable  personage,  who  could  put  a  good-natured  chamber- 
maid in  a  passion,  and  send  away  a  termagant  landlady  in  smiles.  He 
could  not  be  so  old,  nor  cross,  nor  ugly  either.' — pp.  135—137. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  prudence  and  delicacy,  with 
which  our  author  has  touched  upon  the  interesting,  but  danger- 
ous subject  of  politics.  While  he  proudly,  and  no  doubt  sincere- 
ly, declares  his  increasing  attachment  to  republic^ufi  principles,  be 
eulogises  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain ;  descants  upon  the 
the  dignity  of  descent,  and  the  generons  pride  of  illastrions  an- 
cestry!  The  glorious  freedom  of  the  British  constitution,  is  prudent- 
ly admired,  and  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  are  timely 
and  judiciously  praised.  A  light  and  careless  sha(l  is  indeed  oc- 
casionally, but  playfully  thrown  at  radicalism ;  and  now  and  then 
a  good  humoured  squib,  at  that  patriotic  spirit  which  is  inspired 
by  Port,  and  that  loyalty  which  is  the  onspring  of  Borgondy. 
Bnt  these  are  evidently  intended  to  exhibit  the  impartiaUty  of  tbe 
author,  and  wisely  calculated  to  aronsey  rather  than  to  wcMUid. 

Speaking  of  the  nobility,  he  says, 

*  Their  duties  are  divided  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject ; 
surrounding  and  giving  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  throne,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  tempering  and  mitq;ating  its  rays,  until  they  are  trans- 
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[  b  aU tad 9mM  taftMee  to  dw  iKO^.  BMBtol 
and  opoleoce,  tkej  owe  tbe  ezerdfe  of  their  tdentB  and  tbe  expea- 
dttare  of  thetr  wealth,  (o  their  aatire  coaatry.  Thej  nay  be  coai- 
pnad  to  the  ploads,  which  beiag  drawo  ap  hj  the  san  aad  elevated 
ia  the  heaveat*  reflect  aod  ongnify  his  tjilendoar ;  while  tbej  repay 
the  earth  from  which  they  cteriTO  their  aaateaaace,  by  returaipf 
their  treatorei  to  its  bosom  ia  ferttHaiof  showers.' — VoL  II.  p.  St. 

Of  the  coniauM  people,  be  gives  the  MIowtog  character. 

*  Wbaterer  aiay  be  said  of  Eoglish  mobs  and  Eo^sh  deaia|;o|;aes, 
I  hare  oerer  oiet  with  a  people  aiore  open  to  reason  ;  aiore  coasi- 
derate  id  their  tempers ;  laore  tractable  by  argomeot  ia  the  roughest 
times,  tbaa  the  Banish.  They  are  remarkably  qaick  at  diaceraing 
aod  appreciattog  whatever  is  maoly  and  boooorable.  Tbey  are  bj 
aatore  aod  habit  methodical  and  orderly,  and  feel  tbe  valae  of  all 
that  b  regular  aod  respectable.  They  oiay  occasionally  be  deceived 
by  sophistry,  and  excited  into  turbulence  by  public  distresses  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  designing  men  ;  but  open  their  eye«,  and 
they  will  eventually  rally  round  the  landmarks  of  steady  truth  aod 
deliberate  good  sense.' — p.  13. 

Id  spealnog  of  tbe  impolicy  of  harsh  and  coercive  oieasares^ 
aod  oftbe  folly  of  a  certain  high  banded  cant,  from  high  mmded 
meUf  oar  author  continaes  : 

*  It  is  absurd  in  a  cooatry  like  England,  where  there  is  so  orach 
4^«edom,  aod  such  a  jealousy  of  right,  for  any  man  to  assume  aa 
aristocratical  tone,  and  to  talk.superciliously  of  the  common  people. 
There  is  no  rank  that  makes  him  independent  of  the  opinion,  and 
affections  of  his  fellow  men  ;  there  is  no  rank  nor  dbtinction  that 
severs  him  from  his  fellow  subject ;  and  if  by  any  gradual  neglect 
or  assumption  on  the  one  side,  aod  discontent  and  jeuloosy  on  tbe 
other,  the  orders  of  society  sboald  really  separate,  let  those  that 
etand  on  tbe  eminence  beware  that  the  chasm  is  not  mining  at  tbetr 
feet.'— p.  16. 

There  Is,  we  think  much  good  8en?e  and  good  feeling  in  the 
following  remarks  on  groves  and  woodland  scenery,  and  that  too, 
without  taking  into  view  the  fine  compliment  paid  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  England. 

*  There  is  a  serene  and  settled  aiajesty  in  woodland  scenery  that 
eaten  «alo  the  soul,  and  dilates  and  elevates  it,  and  fills  it  with  noble 
iiitliuatiswi  The  aociefit  aod  hereditary  groves,  too,  that  embower 
this  island,  are  most  of  them  full  of  story.  They  are  haunted  by 
the  recollections  of  great  spirits  of  past  ages  who  have  sought  for 
relasatioo  among  them  from  the  tumult  of  arms  or  tbe  toils  of  state, 
or  have  wooed  the  mose  beneath  their  shade. 

«  Who  COD  walk  with  seal  unmoved  among  the  stately  groves  of 
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P^odiQnt,  where  tbe  gelbuit,  the  aoMtble,  the  elegent  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  passed  his  boyhood  ;  or  cao  look  withoat  fobdoess  upoo  the 
tree  that  is  said  to  have  been  planted  on  his  birth  day ;  or  can  ram* 
ble  among  the  dassic  bowers  of  Hagley,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
a  Pope  and  a  Lyttletoo ;  or  can  pause  among  tbe  solttiides  of  Windsor 
forest,  and  look  at  the  osin  aroood,  huge,  gray,  and  time-worn  like 
the  oldjcaslle  towers  ;  and  not  feel  as  if  he  were  surronnded  by  so 
many  monuments  of  long  enduring  glory  ?  It  is  when  viewed  in 
this  light,  that  planted  groves,  and  stately  avennes,  and  cnltif  ated 
parks,  have  an  advantage  over  the  more  lotoriaiit  beauties  of  Unas- 
sisted nature.  It  is  that  they  teem  with  moral  associations,  and  keep 
up  the  ever  interesting  story  of  human  eiistence. 

'  It  is  becoming  then  for  the  high  and  generous^pirits  of  an  ancient 
nation,  to  cherish  these  sacred  groves  that  surround  their  ancestral 
mansions,  and  to  perpetuate  them  to  their  descendauta.  Brought 
up,  as  1  have  been,  in  republican  habits  and  principles,  I  can  Mi 
nothing  of  the  servile  reverence  for  titled  rank  merely  because  it  is 
titled.  But  I  trust  I  am  neither  churl  nor  bigot  in  my  creed.  1  do 
see  and  feel,  bow  hereditary  distinction,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a' 
generous  mind,  may  elevate  that  mind  into  true  nobility.  It  is  one 
of  the  effects  of  hereditary  rank,  when  it  falls  thus  happily,  that  it 
asuhiplies  the  duties,  and,  as  it  were,  extends  the  existence  of  the 
possessor.  He  does  not  feel  himself  a  mere  individual  link  in  crea- 
tion, responaible  only  for  his  own  brief  term  of  being.  He  carrier 
back  bis  eiistence  in  proud  recollection,  and  he  extends  it  forward 
10  honourable  anticipation.  He  lives  with  his  ancestry,  and  he  lives 
with  his  posterity.  To  both  does  he  consider  himself  involved  in 
deep  responsibilities.  As  he  has  received  much  from  those  that 
have  gone  before,  so  he  feels  bound  to  transmit  much  to  those  wh# 
are  to  come  after  him. 

*  His  domestic  undertakings  seem  to  imply  a  longer  existence  tbaa 
those  of  ordinary  men  ;  none  are  so  apt  to  build  and  phint  for  future, 
centuries,  as  noble  spirited  men  who  have  received  their  heritages 
llN>m  foregone  ases. 

*  I  can  easilv  imagine  therefore  the  fondness  and  pride  with  which 
1  have  noticed  English  gentlemen,  of  generous  temperaments,  but 
high  aristocratic  feelings,  contemplating  those  magnificent  trees, 
which  rise  like  towers  and  pyramids,  from  the  midst  of  their  pater* 
nal  lands.  There  is  an  affinity  between  all  natures,  animate  and 
ioMmate :  the  oak«  in  the  pride  and  lustihood  of  its  growth,  seems 
to  aoe  to  take  its  ranfe  with  the  hon  and  tbe  eagle,  and  to  aasimilaie 
in  the  grandeur  of  iu  attributes  to  heroic  and  intellectiHil  man. 

*  With  its  mighty  pillar  rising  straight  and  direct  toward  heaven  ; 
bearing  up  its  leafy  honours  from  the  impurities  of  eartli,  and  sup- 
porting them  aloft  in  free  air  and  glorious  aunshine,  it  is  an  emblem 
of  what  a  true  nobleman  $htmld  6e :  a  refuge  for  the  weak — a  shelter 
for  the  oppressed — a  defence  for  (be  defenceless  ;  warding  off  from 
them  the  peltings  of  the  storm,  or  the  scorching  raya  of  arbitrary 
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I  power.    He  wIk>  if  ihii^  to  an  ornftmeot  and  a  blesstng  to  his  natiTe 

I  land.     He  who  is  otkerwin^  abases  his  efmnent  a6?aDtages  ;  abuses 

I  the  grandeiir  aod  prosperity  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  bosom  of 

his  coQDtiy.  Shoald  tempests  arise,  aod  he  be  laid  prostrate  by  the 
storm,  who  would  mourn  o?er  his  fidl  ?  Shoald  he  be  borne  down 
by  the  oppressife  hand  of  power,  who  would  monnur  at  his  fate  ? 
«•  Why  cumbereth  he  the  ground  ?"— Vol.  1.  pp.  161—165. 

AM  this  is  certainly  very  clever.  It  is  praise  jodicioasly  be* 
stowed,  and  will  oo  doubt  be  duly  appreciated.  It  is,  in  oar 
opiiiioo,  safficieot  to  sostaiD  a  work  of  far  less  merit  than  Brace- 
bridge  Hall.  The  English,  tboagb  a  proud,  ace  a  refined  peo- 
ple, and  generous  minds  are  neitter  insensible  to  praise,  nor  of 
tne  obligation  it  confers.  Even  Mr.  Walsh  was  once  a  favourite  : 
his  unbounded  admiration  of  England  and  indiscriminate  abuse 
of  France,  softened  the  hearts  of  the  most  implacable  reviewers  ; 
and  while  they  acknowledged  the  iustness  of  his  observations  and 
the  parity  of  bis  style,  they  candidly  confessed,  that  be  had  said 
more  for  them,  than  they  could. say  for  themselves.  But  Mr. 
Walsh  subsequently  corrected  bis  opinions,  and  so  did  the  review- 
ers. He  lost  his  admiration  of  the  English,  and  with  it  he  lost 
his  information,  his  talents,  and  purity  of  style. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  said  something  in  relation  to  the  lan- 
guage and  style  of  the  work  before  us,  aod  with  this  view,  we  bad 
noted  many  exceptionable  passages :  we  shall,  however,  content 
ourselves  bv  simply  remarking,  that  the  merit  of  the  composition, 
consists  in  lU  grace  rather  than  in  its  purify.  Such  words  as 
•  rejtnenatej  and  such  phrases  as  *^  perilous  to  discussion,^^ 
^*  champion  his  country,'*  ^^  champion  the  righu  of  the  people,'^ 
**  to  qualify  the  damp  of  the  night  air,"  *^  implicit  confiding," 
fac.  be*  are  certainly  as  remote  from  parity,  as  they  are  from 
good  taste.  Upon  the  whole  we ,  are  apprehensive,  that  these 
volumes  will  add  bat  little  to  the  reputation  of  their  author.  They 
embrace,  indeed,  a  varietv  of  subjects,  and  contain  many  sensible 
observations  and  just  reflections ;  but  the  subjects  want  impor* 
tance,  the  observations  novelty,  and  the  reflections  force.  The 
stories  that  are  introduced,  are  composed  of  the  ordinary  ro- 
mance materials,  and  not  very  skilfully  combined.  They  excite 
bot  little  interest,  and  make  but  a  iaint  impression.  Tfaie  work, 
however,  contains  macb  genuine  humoar ;— many  picturesque 
discriptions,  and  is  recommended  by  a  style,  remarkable  for  Its 
simpliciiy  and  graceful  ease. 
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^T.  1--J9  CbtfTH  ^  MaihenuUici.  By  Hoene  WftONSii.  No«  t< 
pp.  40. 410. 

l^ESB  page$  form  the  introdiictioii  to  an  elaborate  worki  in 
the  form  of  lectures^  wbkh  will  include  what  hat  long  been  a  grand 
desideratum  in  the  study  of  ipatbematics, «'  a  systematical  course, 
^cqlated  to  gui^e  the  inquirer  through  every  gradation,  from 
t)ie  simplest  elements  to  the  most  iubiime  troths,  as  now  subject- 
ed to  mankind;  in  the  vast  domain  of  knowledge.'^  The  import 
3 nee  of  the  mathematical  sciences  to  all  other  positive  science,  to 
I  the  arts,  and  to  all  real  knowledge  whatsoever,  is  set  forth  with 
equal  precision  and  energy  in  the  introduction,  whtcfa  hues  none 
of  the  force  of  the  origintd  through  the  medium  of  a  translation 
highly  creditable  to  the  author.  Mr.  Wronski  is  already  well 
known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  publications.  He  has  recent- 
ly, ^*  desirous,^^  as  he  says,  **  of  testifying  his  profound  deference 
to  the  learned  English,"  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, a  Sketch  of  a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth,  founded  on  a  new 
theory  of  fluids.  He  observes  that  no  branch  of  human  knowledge 
has  been  cultivated  with  so  much  leal,  or  with  so  many  sacrifice, 
a$  dlat  of  the  theory  of  the  construction  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. '  ^  In  almost  all  civilited  countries,"  he  forcibly 
remarks,  ^'  and  to  the  very  extremities  of  our  globe,  innnense 
geodesic  operations  have,  as  it  were,  meshed  the  earth  in  a  net- 
work, to  surprise  it  with  the  secret  of  its  construction.*'  Accord* 
ing  to  his  statements,  however,  this  secret  is  yet  as  lar  removedl 
from  the  discovery  of  the  most  learned  ffeomeiers  as  of  any  other 
person,  all  their  theorems  and  lines  being  inexact  or  erroneous, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  tba 
iffure,  ^nd  particularly  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth«-<- 
Jfew  Mont/ay  Magazine^  Dec.  1821. 

AftT.  f.— O.  Oeih^i  PaUnt,  Amdftical,  and  ChrammMtieal  Sysfetn  ^ 
teoMng  4Ke  Science  ^fHu  Compontion  rfMutic^  in  all  its  Branches  ; 
and  the  Practice  of  the  Piaoo-farte»  by  the  Roles  of  Construction, 
depending  pa  the  Principles  of  Composition  :  made  clear  nod  sim* 
pie  to  juvenile  Capacities,  with  a  View  to  render  the  Acquirement 
of  9  pr9fi>«od  Knowledge  of  Masic  e^sy,  sure,  and  speedy  to  all 
i^eai^n^    Folio.    Seven  Numbers.    New-York. 

NoTWiTHSTANBiKo  all  the  drcumstauces  which  frequently 
|pve  to  mufk  a  triiing  character,  and  make  it  app^r  beneath 
the  regard  of  sensible  men,  still  the  subject  involves  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  and  an  interesting  relation  to  our  BM>ral  and  reli- 
gions sentiments.  When,  indeed,  we  reeolieci  the  usual  attaior 
ments  in  music  of  a  hoarding-school  young  lady,  the  whiins  of 
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teaching  profegsors,  and  the  vapid  stuff  of  many  of  our  composers, 
we  can  feel  bat  little  respect  for  a  degraded  art  and  an  abuMd 
science ;  and  we  might  not  only  wish  that  less  tkne  and  attentum 
were  devoted  to  it,  but  almost  question  the  propriety  of  tirakiog 
it  any  part  of  juvenile  education.  We  cannot,  however,  deny  its 
important  power  and  influence  in  connexion  with  national  cb«-. 
racier,  public  amusement,  and  private  recreation :  nor  can  we 
forget  that  such  men  have  lived  as  Handel,  Corelli,  Haydn,  and 
li^rt;  that  many  professors  of*  the  present  day  are  capable  of 
the  purest  and  best  exercise  of  their  art ;  and  that  our  musical 
ideas  and  feelings  are  associated  with  some  of  the  soul's  most  de- 
lightful and  hallowed  emotions.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  that 
the  subject  will  always  merit  grave  consideration ;  and  that  the 
pubKc  may  be  congratulated  on  any  improvement  which  adds  io- 
terest  to  musical  science,  which  refines  our  pleasure  in  it,  or  which 
extends  the  s|:4iere  of  its  beneficial  power. 

We  sh^ll  proceed  to  examine  the  work  before  us ;  and  to  as- 
certain in  what  degree  Mr.  Greib  has  elucidated  this  fashiooabk 
science,  or  faciliuted  its  practical  attainment  As  an  American 
production,  his  system  challenges  somewhat  more  than  ordinary 
interest ;  and  the  recollection  of  our  late  satisfaction  in  several  io- 
stances.of  American  authorship  (see  particulariy  our  account  of 
the  *^  Sketch  Book'')  disposes  us  to  sit  down  to  the  task  with 
complacent  good  humour. 

The  author's  Preface  is  a  "  Curiosity  of  Literature,"  and  we 
mvst  bring  our  readers  acquainted  with  it.  As  it  is  elaborate, 
and  obviously  prized  by  the  writer,  if  we  indulge  a  smile  over  it, 
we  assure  him  that  it  will  be  a  good  natured  one.  We  learn  from 
the  first  paragraph  that  he  challenges  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  '  new  system'  of  instruction,  and  speaks  of  ^  extensive  and 
liberal  patronage.'  He  then  observes :  '  It  is  in  my  opinion  the 
duty  or  all  .who  direct  the  public  attention  to  a  new  road  to  any 
well  known  place,  to  show,  in  a  concise  manner,  the  distance  aid 
labour  that  can  be  saved  ;  and  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  ohl, 
and  the  superior  advantages  of  the  new ;  and  by  delineating  the 
country  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  change  which  can  be  cSfect- 
ed,  «dbibit  at  one  view  all  its  claims  to  public  support'  The 
comparison  in  this  sentence  we  can  readily  suppose  to  be  a  na^ 
HomI  or  local  suggestion.  A  new  road,  a  short  road,  and  a  good 
road,  will  for  some  time  to  come  be  an  object  of  special  interest 
and  importance  on  the  American  continent. 

We  have  often  regretted  the  want  of  a  competent  portion  of 
literature  in  our  musical  professors,  that  they  might  speak  and 
write  on  the  subject  of  their  calling  in  a  way  that  should  be  cre- 
ditable to  themselves  and  their  profession.    We  know  well  that 
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tlMf«  are  sdoie'ieditoatecl  men  aoHNig  tbMi,  and  we  have  often  fell 
the  powerful  charm  of  masical  excdleace  io  conjunction  with  a 
ealuvated  mind : — ^we  have  seen  it  much  enhaqced  hy  poetic  taste 
and  purity  of  moral  sentiment;  and  heightened  most  of  all  by  a 
reverence  of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  harmony.  With  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Geib,  it  must  certainly  be  acknowleged  that  he  is  a 
teacher  of  great  pretension.    He  professes,  by  his  system, 

*  To  give  scholars  that  knowledge  of  music  which  will  capacitate 
them  to  study  the  coocertos  of  the  greatest  masters  ;  to  know  how 
to  indite  and  compose  music  \  play  extempore  ;  prelude  with  pro- 
priety ;  and,  to  store  their  minds  with  the  most  beautiful  figures  of 
music  selected  by  analysis  from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Cramer, 
Haydn,  Handel,  Mozart,  Dussek,  Pleyel,  &c.,  without  the  study  of  a 
Hfetime ;  which  is  usually  devoted  to  acquiring  but  too  geoerally  a 
superficial  knowledge  only  of  the  subject.  After  studying  muMc 
many  years,  I  think  myself  authorized  to  state,  that  the  principles  of 
it  are  few  and  simple.  And  that  most  writers  have  viewed  the  sub- 
ject in  the  inflated  garb  of  technical  pomp ;  or  have  mm  it  through  the 
medium  of  hypothe$i$^  to  ihemselve$  clear,  though  changeable  as  the  po- 
lyedroue  crystal ;  where  every  obfect^  glowing  with  the  lustre  of  the  bow 
ijn  endless  nund)ers^  dazzles  &e  judgment  and  excludes  the  direct  and 
steady  light  of  reason.^ 

After  this  splendid  passage,  we  could  not  but  smile  at  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  '  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see,  by  this  work,  how 
I  have  simplified  the  immutable  laws  of  music,  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  a  child ;'  and  our  readers,  we  believe,  will  expect 
any  thing  rather  than  plainness  and  simplicity  from  Mr.  Geib. 
If  any  persons  havejmagined  that  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren 
were  cold,  calculating,  and  selfish,  more  secure  than  other  men 
from  the  weakness  of  sentiment  and  the  witchery  of  imagination, 
— and  if  Geofirey  Crayon,  gentleman,  failed  to  convince  them  of 
their  error, — ^Mr.  Geib  will  not  suffer  them  to  retain  it ;  for  they 
roust  now  see  that  the  imagination  of  man  in  America  may  be  as 
wild  as  its  wildernesses  and  lawless  as  its  savages.  *  *  **  We 
find  every  thing  in  the  book  that  bears  any  relation  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music,  delivered  with  a  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, and  a  aiversity  of  representation,  that  are  very  distracting 
and  distressing  to  the  reader : — the  subject  is  exhausted.  Mr* 
Geib  is  certainly  a  clever  man,  with  an  extensive  fund  of  musical 
knowledge :  but,  from  some  infelicity,  he  has  failed  to  give  it  to 
the  public  in  a  form  as  creditable  to  himself  and  useful  to  otl^rs 
as  it  might  have  been  assumed.*— lAfon/A.  Rev.  Nov.  1821. 

Art.  3. — A  Grammar  of  Botany ,  illustrative  of  Artificial  a$  wetl  as 
Natural  Classification,  with  an  Explanation  of  Jussieu's  System. 
By  Sir  Jamss  Edward  SMitH,  M.  D.  F.  Rr  S.  &c.  kc.  President 
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of  die  LIHfiaMn  &ocic(ly.    9to;  m.  i6t,  «id  FlMf. 

1821.    [J.  V.  Seaman*  New-Yoik,  1821.] 

It  is  singularly  fortanate  when  the  ^eat  adapts  in  any  science 
condescend  to  teach  and  illustrate  its  elementary  priocipl^ ; 
for  none  can  be  better  quaKfied  to  appreciate  ind  to  generalize 
its  essential  doctrines,  or  to  exhibit  them  with  pempicuHjr  and 
correctness  to  others.    Aroone  the  benefits,  therefore,  which 
the  learned  and  zealous  Presiaent  of  the  Linnsan  Society  has 
conferred  on  botany,  is  his  Introduction  to  its  Physiology  and 
Arrangement,  which  has  already  reached  a  fourth  impressioo. 
With  the  view,  however,  of  reudering  it  still  more  completelj 
serviceable,  and  enabling  the  purchasers  of  the  early  editions 
to  have  the  supplementary  information  in  a  separate  form,  he 
baa  been  induced  to  publish  the  present  compendious  Toluoiet 
the  contents  of  which  are  neatly  illustrated  by  many  well- 
executed  plates.     In  the  first  five  chapters,  which   exhibit 
precise  and  methodical  definitions  of  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and 
their  uses,  no  technical  language  is  employed  bat  such  as  wm 
unavoidable  ;  and  the  matenals  are  so  succinctly  and  conseca* 
tively  arranged,  that  they  niay,  without  any  very  arduous  e0brt, 
be  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  thus  lay  an  accurate  and 
stable   ground-work  of  botanical  education.     The  theory  of 
systematical  arrai^gement,  which  is  treated  in  the  same  abbre- 
viated form  in  the  sixth  chanter,  will  also  require  to  be  well 
fixed  in  the  mind,  as  it  directly  leads  to  the  apprehension  atid 
bra<!tical  application  of  the  Linnasan  artificial  distribution  ^ 
whi<.h,  with  a  few  modifications,  is  unfolded  in  the  seventh 
(chapter.     The  sequel  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a  masterly 
and  dispassionate  exposition  of  De  Jussieu's  and  Linn^'s  natu- 
ral orders,  including  various  corrections  and  apposite  remarks, 
wi{h  repeated  references  to  the  improvements  of  Brown, 
Gaertner,  and  others*    Throughout,  Sir  James  Smith  keeps 
steadily  in  view  the  appropriate  uses  and  respective  value  of 
the  two  descriptions  of  method  ;  and  he  justly  assigns  to  Linn^ 
the  priority  of  having  suggested  and  attempted  a  mode  ot 
classifying  plants  according  to  their  natural  affiintties.     It  is 
erroneous,  therefore,  and  even  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
science,  to  talk  of  the  artificial  and  natural  arrangements  as  rivat 
systems,  since  each  has  its  own  particular  object ;  and  the  one 
lAy  be  compared  to  an  encyclopaedia,  in  which  the  subjects 
are  disposed  alphabetically^  and  the  other  to  a  general  or  phi- 
losophical chart  of  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  and 
art,  laid  down  in  ttie  order  of  tbeir  relations  and  dependencies, 
t^rom  the  preface,  we  are  led  to  anticipate  a  more  ample  eluci- 
dation of  the  aatoral  erdert  in  the  Flora,  ^  which  has  so  loi^ 
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beti^  phRAitfed  to  Hw  British  reader  in  hb  o^n  hngiiage  f  knd . 
the  iUfilDMDt  of  which  will  complete  an  excellent  Ternacniar 
paaaport  to  the  varied  botany  of  our  itiand.      {Mmik*  Rtv.) 

[The  folbwtagia  the  etyle  and  title  with  which  the  Sketch 
Book  appears  in  a  French  dress.] 

Art.  4  — Foyage  tTun  Amiricain  d  Londres^  on  e$quuses$nrle$  Moeurt 
JlnglaiH9€t  Mmhrieaintt ;  Traduit  de  I'anglais  de  M.  lawnc  Wisiitg- 
ton  ;  B  vol*  in  8to,  bien  imprni^.    PonUiiea.  Paris. 

Lit  sacces  de  ce  bel  ouvrage  est  universe!  en  France  commc 
en  Angleterre.  Jamais  Goldsmith  n'a  rien  produit  de  plus  char- 
fifiant.  Li'ing^nieux  auteur  a  su  prendre  tous  les  tons,  avec  cette 
superiority  qui  caract^rise  les  hommes  d'un  grand  g^nie ;  et 
toutes  les  classes  de  lecteurs  liront  le  Voyage  d'un  Am^ricaiu 
Avec  aotant  de  plaisir  que  d'int^r^t.  VMhayt  de  Westminster 
est  un  morceao  comparable  anx  plus  admirables  productions 
de  M.  Cfa&teaubriant.  Dans 7e  Vf»ur  brise^  c'est  le  sentiment 
le  plus  tendre  out  enchante.  Les  plus  gracieux  morceau  do 
VEmUte  de  la  ChausBie-^Antin  ne  sont  pas  au-dessus  de  la  de- 
scription des  flStes  de  JVbei  chez  les  Angiais,  de  la  petite  Bre- 
*tagney  etc,  et  nous  ne  connaissons  rien  ^  quot  on  puisse  com- 
parer La  ligende  de  Skepi-HoUow^  et  T^tonnante  originality 
des  aventures  de  Rim-Van-Vinkle. 

Le  Voyage  d'un  Amiricain  d  Londres  a  chez  les  Anglais  une 
Vogue  immense.  Les  Fran9ais  Font  appr^ci^  avec  autant  de 
bienveiilance  ;  et  quoique  public  a  peine  depuis  an  mois,  il  n*en 
restc  qu'un  tr^s-petit  nombre  d'exemplaires. 

Memoirs  of  a  Life^  chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania^  within  Hie  last 
Sixty  Years.  8vo.  [Mr.  Graydon  is  the  Author.  Philad.]  Black- 
wood.   Edinburgh.     1822. 

This  book  may,  perhaps,  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  products  of  the  Trans-atlantic  press :  and  we  doubjt  not,  it 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  average  state  of  American  Litera- 
ture m  Mr.  Gait,  [author  of  ttie  "  Annals  of  the  Parish,*' 
"  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,'^  &c  and  of  a  Preface  to  this  woit,]  per- 
haps overrates  it  a  little,  in  stating  it  to  be  ^*  rich  in  the  various 
excellencies  of  style,  description,  and  impartiality/'  and  in 
feeling  assured  that  it ''  will  obtain  for  its  author  no  mean  place 
among  those  who  have  added  permanent  lustre  to  the  EngUsh 
langus^e."  This  is  not  exactly  the  impression  it  has  left  upon 
our  miods ;  but  it  is  idle  to  quarrel  about  difierences  of  taste  ; 
and,  if  Mr.  Gait  really  thinks'thus,  he  is,  no  doubt,  quite  right 
in  having  re  published  the  volume  in  Edinbmvh ;  and  we  hope 
be  has  secured  himself  from  the  possibility  of  being  undeceived 
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43S  Memoiri  of  u  L^fk  ^  PeniuylnmMu 

bj  th«  unanswerable  argwnenitum  ad  crtimefiam«— «Attiobiogia- 
pby  b,  perhaps,  more  amusing*  to  tbe  writer  than  to  tiw 
reader ;  and  we  can  easilj  understand  the  difficully  of  Mat- 
ting when  self  is  ihe  theme  ;  but  if  an  author  forgets  to  erasei 
the  critic  maj  applj  a  safe  remedy,  by  rememMring  not  to 
transcribe*  We  shall  conient  oursehres,  therefore,  with  briefly 
uoiiciBgy  that  the  Pennsyivanian  is  of  right  American  Uneage* 
His  father  was  an  Irish  9eUler,  and  his  mother  was  bom  in 
Barbadoes,  of  German  and  Scotch  parents*  His  moiher  hav« 
ing  been  left  a  widow  early,  superintended  a  boardins-house 
in  Philadelphia;  and  among  ihe  other  guests  of  her  table,  once 
numbei^ed  Sir  William  Draper*  The  son  was  bred  to  the  law, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  rake  in  his  time ;  for  he 
(ells  us  that  he  lived  with  players  and  metaphysicians,  and 
aped  the  style  of  Lovelace,  in  his  correspondence  |^ith  the 
ladies. 

On  the  assembly  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  our 
author  received  a  commisbion  as  Captain*  In  the  engagement 
at  Fort  Wa8hington,'he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  that  capacity 
saw  many  strange  varieties  of  the  fortune  of  war.  Through 
the  exertions  of  his  mother,  he  was  released  on  his  parole ;» 
and  he  did  not  a  second  time  expose  himself  to  military  haz- 
ards. As  he  advanced  in  life,  his  patriotism  appears  to  have 
cooled.  He  preferred  Burke's  reasonings  on  the  French  Revo-  . 
lutipn,  to  those  of  Tom  Paine ;  and  he  has  at  length  subsided 
into  a  belief,  little  compatible  with  his  juvenile  ardour,  ^'tbat 
England  has  lung  been,  and  still  is,  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
civilized  world."  British  Critic^  March,  1822. 

Art.  5. — A  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea  and  Beering^s 
Straits,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  a  Norlh-East  Passage, 
undertaken  in  the  Years  1815,  16,  17,  and  18,  in  the  ^hip  Raric, 
under  the  command  of  Otto  Von  Kotzcbue.     Id  3  vols.  8vo. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Plates  and  Maps. '  London. 
This  voyage  was  undertaken  under  the  immediate  patronage 
and  at  the  sole  expense  of  Count  Romanzoif.    Tbe  vessel 
destined  for  the  purpose  was  the  Ruric,  of  180  tons  burthen 
only,  which  enabled  it,  from  its  small  draft  of  water,  to  ap- 
proach more  in-shore,  and  observe  the  coast  more  minuteljr 
than  a  larger  vessel  could  have  done.     It  contained,  notwitb* 
standing,  every  thing  that  wae  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
health  and  comfort ;  for  of  all  the  crew,  including  two  natural- 
ists, a  physician,  and  a  painter,  only  one  died,  thoi^  the  voyage 
lasted  three  years. 
In  the  South  Sea,  Captain  Kotzebue  had  the  pleasure  of 
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raimg  a  moDuiiieDt  to  the  fame  of  tbe  promoter  of  hit  ezpe- 
diiiop,  and  also  to  tbe  memory  of  his  two  brave  coantrjmea 
Kqtusoff  and  Suwarroff;  aod  liaiping  after  Count  Romanzoff  a 
bcwiutifal  Uland  which  he  discovert  in  latitude  14.  57.  20. 
south,  longitude  140.  20.  30  west,  and  two  groups  of  islands, 
which  be  discovered  not  far  from  the  Penrayn  islands,  after 
the  military  heroes.  Of  tbe  inhabitants  of  some  of  these  newlj 
discovered  islands,  a  most  captivating  picture  is  given,  particu* 
larly  of  those  of  Radack,  one  of  tbe  chain  of  coral  bland^, 
tbe  navigation  of  which  is  very  dangerous.  They  seem  to 
resemble,  in  integrity  and  benevolence,  the  natives  of  tbe 
Pelew  islands ;  their  manners  are  strictly  modest;  their  forms 
are  Blender  and  symmetrical;  and  their  dances  extremely 
graceful.  Tbe  dangerous  voyage  of  Beering's  Straits  be  was 
obliged  to  make  wiSi  only  one  officer  on  bo^rd  to  relieve  him 
in  his  arduous  duty  of  keeping  watch,  as  well  as  of  commanding 
the  vessel ;  being  obliged  to  leave  bis  second  lieutenant  at 
'Kauitscbatka  on  account  of  bis  health.  On  tbe  morning  of 
June  20th,  1815,  they  descried  Beering's  island,  the  high  rocks 
of  which,  covered  with  snow,  aflbrd  only  an  ungenial  prospect 
to  mariners.  The  work  shows  the  perseverance  and  courage 
of  Captain  Kotzebue  and  bis  crew,  and  their  discoveries^  are 
set  forth  in  that  simple  way  which  is  always  indicative  of  merit 
in  tbe  narrator,  and  attaches  an  interest  to  the  narrative,  which 
is  to  be  searched  for  in  vain  in  more  elaborate  details.  J^em  Mo. 


Art.  6.— -£/efii«ntf  of  Medical  Ld>gick^  Ulwiraied  by  practical 
Proofi  and  ExampUt.  The  Second  Edition,  with  large  Addi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  practical  part.  Bv  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
Bart,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  and  Physician  to  the  King.  8vo.  London* 
1821,  [and  Hartford.]     {Mowfh.  Reo.) 

All  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  tbe  subjects  wbicb 
engage  a  physician's  attention,  and  with  tbe  unceasing  revolu- 
tions of  medicine,  must  readily  acknowledge  tbe  importance  of 
any  code  of  instructions  which  shall  serve  to  guide  the  medical 
inquirer  in  bis  punuit  after  truth.  Hitherto,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  correct  reasoning  in 
general,  have  afforded  him  tbe  only  protection  against  error ; 
and  these,  we  still  think,  are  bis  best  aod  perhaps  his  sole  secu.- 
rities.  At  tbe  same  time,  we  have  to  express  our  obligations 
to  tbe  veteran  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  for  tbe  meritorious  exertiona 
which  be  has  made  in  tbe  work  before  us,  in  order  to  point  out 
instances  of  false  reasoning  among  medical  authors ;  and  to 
bold  up,  in  a  conspicuous  light,  the  various  causes  which  have 
impeded  tbe  progress  of  medical  science.    He  baa  enumerated 
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440  »m$ni$  ^  MBMed  Logiek. 


mA  diBeossed  at  tome  le»^  mmi^  of  those  aoorceB  of  errar 
which  have  aisled  physicians,  and  retarded  in  a  remarkahie 
maiifler  the  progress  of  medical  improTement.  These  are  aiz 
in  number  :-»--hypothetieal  reasoning  diversity  of  constitiitioB ; 
the  difficttky  of  appreciating  the  ^rts  of  satare,  and  dntin- 
guisbiD^  them  from  the  operations  of  art ;  saperstitioii ;  the 
ambiguity  of  ianguagt ;  and  the  faUacy  of  testimoay.  Early 
prejudices,  defenince  to  authority,  and  the  influence  of  fashion, 
are  also  staled  in  conclusion,  as  powerful  auxiliaries  to  tfie 
causes  already  named,  in  betraying  the  medical  inquifer  into 
error. 

The  opiBim  of  the  public  on  the  merits  of  the  EUmmii  of 
Mitdical  Logick  has  been  favourably  pronounced  by  die  appear* 
ance  of  a  new  edition :  and  verr  many  improvements  have 
been  made  on  submitting  the  work  a  second  time  to  the  press. 

Meiitma  CUrica  ;or  Himt$  to  th$  Clergy  for  the  heotkfid  and  eontfori- 
alfle  Diuharge  of  their  Mimtterkd  Siuies,  tSmo.  London. 
This  is  an  age  for  making  things  easy.  We  have  *^  Read- 
ing made  Easy,"  and  Cheimstry  made  easy,  and  Political  Eco* 
nomy  made  easy  ;  and  so  on  through -the  whole  circle  of  the  arts 
andsci^ices,  to  saitall  decrees  of  capacity,  from  that  of  cUldrei» 
six  years  of  age,,  to  thai  of  children  six  feet  hi^.  Not,  however^ 
till  this  little  vokmecame  brfore  oar  notice  did  we  ever  meet 
Praying  made  ea$y. .  The  motto  is  the  exhortation  of  Pad  im 
Timothy,  <'  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  ^se  a  little  wine,  for  thy 
stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities.^  Not  conceiving 
it  pai*ticularly  necessary  tom^ce  on  the  attention  of  oar  mod- 
ern clergy  the  duty  of  attending  to  this  precept  of  their  great 
predecessor,  we  proceed  to  the  work  itself,  which  opens  with 
sundry  directions,  some  of  them  very  judicious  ones,  for  ma- 
king churches  bealthfol,  and  dry,  and  warm,  and  cmi^oriMe^ 
wlMh  last  word  seems  to  have  peculiar  charms  for  the  audior. 
Vrom  the  church  we  proceed  to  the  churdiman ;  and  here  wd 
find  special  directions  for  m^ng  him  comfortable  also  :  we 
leave  these  faiBts  relative  to  the  outward  man,  to  attend  to  mat* 
ters  of  a  someiriiat  more  spiritual  nature*  These  are  the  iho^ 
ry  dind  phUosejAjf  iAknuling,  which,  it  seems,  exceediogly  pux^ 
ziedtbl  wortliy  author  for  three  yeans.  We  cannot  follow  him 
through  all  bis  perplexities  on  this  8ul;9ect,-*-how  sometimes  be 
ibund  his  toes  wanted  support,  and  sometimes  his  knees.  The 
iworthy  divine  at  last  acccomplisbes  a  kneeling^stool  nmeh  to 
iiis  mind  ;  and  which,  we  imagine,  is  somewhat  of  a  diCerettt 
coMtructxoii  from  that  used  by  the  late  Madame  Etisabeth  of 
France,  which  to  the  beholder  appeared  of  cnmson  velvet  sui^ 
ably  stuffed,  but  when  she  knelt  on  it,  the  top  was  reversed* 
And  presented  only  ba;4  and  onet^ual  knots.    Jfew  Mo.  Mag. 
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Art.  7.-— ^^yl  E8$ay  on  the  History  of  the  Englig/i  Oovemment  and  Con* 
stitution^  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  Time.  By 
Lord  John  Russell.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  320.  London,  1821. 
To  comment  on  all  the  matters  which,  in  this  little  volmne, 
Lord  J.  Russell  has  brought  before  us,  would  be  to  discuss  al- 
most every  subject  connected  with  politics  and  political  econo- 
my. If  our  limits  allowed,  we  should  gladly  contribute  to  the 
dissemination  of  his  opinions  on  the  National  Debt,  Parliament- 
ary Reform,  Public  Schools,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Parties,  &c. : 
for  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  public  than  an 
acquaintance  with  the  political  creed  of  its  legislators,  and  a 
knowledge  that  the  opinions  which  they  entertain  on  great  con- 
stitutional questions  nave  not  been  lightly  embraced,  but  iBire> 
convictions  of  the  mind,  honestly  and  laboriously  attained  by  a 
course  of  historical  research.  The  book,  however,  is  presented 
to  the  public  in  so  accessible  a  shape  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  extensive  circulation :  but  we  repeat  that  it  is  too  brief,  for 
it  presumes  a  greater  stock  of  historical  knowledge  in  the  reader 
than  can  fairly  be  expected :  though,  as  the  author  intimates,  it 
will  'provoke  the  wits  and  excite  the  thoughts  of  other  men.^ — 
A  few  words  on  another  subject  and  we  have  done. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations,  Lord  John  frequently  quotes 
that  most  sagacious  political  writer  Machiavel,  and  that  'much- 
debated  work,'  as  he  calls  it,  "  The  Prince."  Bacon  and  Rous- 
seau saw  the  real  drift  of  the  Florentine  secretary  in  this '  much- 
-debated  work ;'  while  Harington,  Clarendon,  and  many  other 
writers  of  celebrity,  suspected  that  its  author  wanted  to  throw  an 
odium  on  monarchy.  A  letter  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  voL 
i.  p.  55.,  settles  the  point :  it  is  entitled  "  MachiavePs  Vindica- 
tion of  himself  against  the  Imputation  of  Impiety,  Atheism,  and 
other  high  Crimes,  extracted  from  his  Letter  to  his  Friend  Ze- 
nobio  Buondelmonte.'^    At  the  close  of  it  he  says : 

*  I  now  come  to  the  last  branch  of  my  charge,  which  is,  that  1 
teach  princes  villany,  and  how  to  enslave  and  oppress  their'  subjects. 
K*any  man  will  read  over  my  book  of  *  The  Prince'  with  impartiality 
and  ordinary  charity,  he  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion therein  to  recommend  that  government,  or  those  men  there  de- 
scribed, to  the  worid :  much  less  to  teach  men  to  trample  upon  good 
men,  and  all  that  is  sacred  and  venerable  upon  earth,  laws,  religion, 
honesty.  If  I  have  been  a  little  too  punctual  in  describing  these  mon- 
gers, and  drawn  them  to  the  life  in  all  their  lineaments  and  colours,  I 
hope  mankind  will  know  them  the  better,  to  avoid  them ;  my  treatise 
^if^both  a  satire  agsdi^t  them  and  a  true  character  of  them.    Who* 
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ever  in  his  empire  is  tied  to  no  other  rules  than  his  own  will  and  lust 
must  either  be  a  saint  or  a  very  devil  incarnate ;  or  if  he  be  neither  oF 
these,  his  life  and  reign  are  like  to  be  very  short,'  kc.  &c. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Florence  will 
not  ask  why  Machiavel  should  conceal  his  principles  under  a 
Teil  of  irony  almost  inipenetrable*  He  Vras  deeply  involved  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Soderini,  in  the  year  1494,  by  which  the 
three  sons  of  the  great  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (Piero,  who  succeed- 
ed his  father  in  the  ^vemment  of  Florence,  and  his  two  bro- 
thers Giovanni  and  Giuliano)  were  proclaimed  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  obliged  to  flee  from  its  vengeance.  In  the  year 
1512,  the  family  of  the  Medici  were  restored  by  the  assistance 
of  Pope  Julius  ll.  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain :  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Piero,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government*  As  usual  in  such  cases,  all  those  were  now  re- 
moved who  had  been  in  office  under  ^be  republic ;  and  Machiap> 
▼el,  with  an  unshaken  fortitude,  underwent  the  ignominy  and 
the  pains  of  torture,  which  were  in  vain  inflicted  on  him  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  information  relative  to  the  actors  in  the 
conspiracy*  Under  the  reign  of  this  Lorenzo,  who  died  a  vic- 
tim to  his  debaucheries,  Machiavel  wrote  "  The  Prince ;"  a  cir- 
cumstance sufficient  to  account  at  once  for  the  satire  which  cha*** 
raeterizes  it  and  the  secresy  which  attended  it. — Monihltf  JBe- 
viewjFeh.  1822. 


Art.  8. — A  Foreigner's  Opinion  of  England^  Englishmen,  EngUA' 
women,  English  Manners,  Morals,  Domestic  Life,  Arts  and  Artists^ 
Literature,  Criticism,  Education,  Universities,  Clergy,  Sectarians^ 
Nohtliiy,  Parties,  Politics,  Laws,  Latayers,  Merchants,  Commerce^ 
Charities,  Fashions,  Amusements,  and  a  Variety  of  other  interesting 
Subjects,  including  Memorials  of  Nature  and  Art,  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  free  Remarks,  the  result  of  personal  Observation  durii^ 
a  residence  of  Two  Years  in  Great  Britain.  By  Christian  Au- 
gustus Gottlieb  Ggbde.  Translated  from  the  original  German 
by  Thomas  Home.  3  Vols.  Crown  8 vo.  London,  1821.  [Welb 
&  Lilly,'  Boston.] 

Mr.  GiXDfi  seems  to  have  resided  about  two  years  in  Eng* 
Itfid,  viz.  in  1802  and  1803,  when  his  opinions  were  formed  an4 
coHunitted  to  paper ;  and  bis  translator  does  not  favour  us  witk 
any  preface,  or  indulge  us  with  any  statement  of  the  reasons 
wlucn  induced  him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  a  work  writ* 
ten  so  long  since.  Nor  has  the  reader  any  assistance  beyond 
his  own  research  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  of  which  Mr« 
Ccede  is  speakingi  for  not  a  date  is  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
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volumes.  This  writer  has  left  no  subject  untouched : — manners^ 
politics,  religion,  and  the  arts,  all  pass  before  him  in  review, 
though  his  remarks  contain  nothing  that  is  either  very  profound 
or  very  novel. 

As  far  as  we  can  draw  any  meaning  from  some  mystical  pas- 
sages interspersed  through  these  volumes  on  the  nature  of  coiv 
stitutions,  and  on  the  parties  in  England,  we  conceive  that  the 
writer  is  a  sort  of  Burkite : — ^yet  he  once  ventured  to  mount  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's  in  company  with  *  his  wortfiy  friend  Dr. 

A g,'  whom  he  describes  as  '  a  zealous  patriot,'  for  declaring 

that  he  would  not  survive  the  subjection  of  the  liberties  of  Eng^* 
land  to  military  discipline. 

On  another  occasion,  also,  the  author  very  fairly  records  two 
euk^ies  on  Mr.  Fox ;  one  pronounced  by  a  gentleman  to  bis 
son,  oegging  him  to  observe  that  lustu  man  particularly,  and  to 
let  his  image  sink  deep  in  his  mind,  ior  that  be  had  done  great 
things  for  his  countr}  • — Ibid^ 

Art.  8. — Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution ;  including  a  Narrative 
of  the  Expedition  of  General  Xavier  Mina :  to  which  are  annexed, 
some  Obfiervations  on  the  Practicability  of  Opening  a  Commerce 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  through  the  Mexican 
Isthmus,  in  the  Province  of  Oaxaca,  and  at  the  Lake  of  Nicara^a  j 
and  on  the  vast  Importance  of  such  Commerce  to  the  civilized 
World.  By  Will.  Davis  Robinson.  2  Vols.  8vo.  London, 
1821.     [Philadelphia.] 

This  book  appears  to  o0er  high  claims  to  public  confidence ; 
and,  although  [ !  ]  it  is  animated  oy  that  reoubhcan  spirit  which 
may  be  called  natural  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  yet  the 
author  had  visited  personally  the  provinces  which  he  describes, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  individuals  whom  he  charac- 
terizes, and  paints  every  thin^  with  the  hues  of  a  vivid  fidelity, 
if  not  with  the  grey  coldness  of  impartiality.  The  narrative  em- 
braces the  causes  and  origin  of  tlie  Mexican  revolution,  and  es- 
pecially details  the  romantic  expedition  of  General  Xavier  Mi- 
na ;  who,  like  another  Fernando  Cortez,  had  nearly  overturned 
the  Mexican  empire  at  the  head  of  as  small  a  band  of  soldiers : 
the  Creole  patriotic  party  serving,  like  new  Tlascalans,  to  rein- 
force his  staff  with  numerous  allies  accustomed  to  the  local  sort 
of  warfare.  A  poetic  degree  of  interest  is  attached  to  the  histo- 
ry of  this  noble  martyr  or  independence,  whose  abortive  enter- 
prise will  perhaps  one  day  occupy  the  tragic  pen  of  some  Mexi- 
can dramatist. 
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Mr*  Rx>bin80D  appears  to  have  acted  as  supercargo  over  some 
tnvestiiients  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which  certain  Ameri- 
can merchants  had  agreed  to  supply  the  insurgents ;  and  he  was 
teceiyed  in  a  friendly  manner  on  landing  at  Boquilla  di  Piedra, 
(a  post  then  in  possession  of  the  revolutionists  on  the  coast  of  Ve- 
ra Cruz,)  at  the  head  quarters  of  Don  G,  Victoria,  the  command- 
ant-general of  the  patriot  forces*  Some  difficulties  having  oc- 
curred in  paying  the  drafts  of  which  Mr.  R.  was  the  bearer,  be 
was  forw^ed  to  Tehuacan,  where  partial  payments  were  made^ 
and  next  addressed  to  Guasacualco :  but  tne  troops  who  escort- 
ed him  having  been  surprised  by  the  royalists  at  Playa  Vicente, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  indulto,  or  amnesty  offered  hj 
the  crown*  He  was  however  sent  to  Europe ;  and  finding,  after 
his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  and  after  some  correspondence  with  the 
American  ambassador,  that  his  case  would  probably  terminate  in 
a  sentence  of  banishment  to  the  African  fortress  of  Ceuta,  he  de- 
termined to  attempt  an  escape.  He  succeeded,  and  went  on  board 
an  American  vessel,  which  lay  at  Gibraltar,  and  took  him  to  Phi* 
ladelphia. — The  business  of  Mr.  R.  in  the  Mexican  territories, 
if  liable  to  the  charge  of  commercial  contraband,  had  nothing  in 
it  of  rebellious  hostility  :  but  there  was  unluckily  a  Doctor  Jcriin 
Hamilton  Robinson,  who  was  a  brigadier-genend  in  the  service 
of  the  Mexican  patriots,  for  whom  the  author  was  mistaken ;  and 
his  assertions  of  non-identity  were  placed  to  the  account  of  firaud. 

During  his  sojourn  among  the  patriot-forces,  the  writer  had 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  ioumal  of  Mr.  Brush,  commis- 
sarv-general  of  Mina ;  of  collecting  various  local  newspapers, 
and  other  native  sources  of  intelligence ;  of  reading  memoirs  of 
Ae  revolution  drawn  up  by  a  Creole ;  and,  above  all,  of  obser- 
ving on  the  spot  the  scene  of  adventure.  Since  his  return,  he 
has  obtained  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  of  General  Mina 
with  various  distinguished  individuals  in  Europe,  and  has  tbence 
been  supplied  with  particulars  of  the  early  biography  of  his  hero. 
Witti  these  materials  he  was  well  prepared  for  his  undertaking, 
and  has  reason  to  expect  an  extensive  attention  to  his  book,  the 
execution  of  which  does  credit  to  the  Utera^ure  of  Philadelphia. 

These  volumes  form  a  welcome  contribution  both  to  the  his- 
tory and  the  geography  of  the  Mexican  provinces.  The  con- 
Tubions  which  rocked  the  cradle  of  their  liberties  will  long  be 
contemplated  with  aftectionate  interest ;  and  the  fortunate  stnic- 
toie  of  the  region,  which,  owing  to  its  great  elevation  above  the 
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level  of  the  sea,  presents  a  Grecian  climate  in  a  tropical  latitude^ 
will  secure  to  it  a  perfection  of  prosperity,  and  a  comprehension 
of  productive  powers,  not  elsewhere  united  on  the  suriace  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

Xavier  Mina  united  humanity,  courage,  and  military  sciencei 
and  was  worthy  from  his  virtues  to  become  intrusted  with  the 
generalship  of  the  armies  of  freedom :  but  he  had  perhaps  less 
of  the  statesman  than  of  the  officer ;  and  consequently  he  did 
not  make  all  possible  use  of  his  short  practical  connection  with 
the  insurgents  of  the  interior,  in  j>rocuring  for  himself  a  formal 
delegation  of  the  supreme  command*  Some  convention  of  re* 
presentatives  should  have  been  called  to  bestow  moral  authority 
on  his  miUtary  measures,  which  had  too  much  the  appearance 
of  a  piratical  inroad,  and  too  little  of  the  dignity  of  an  insurrec* 
tion  for  independence. — Ibid. 

Art.  10. — Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America ;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  from  that  Country  to  a  Friend  in  England  ^  during  the  Years 
1818,  1819,  and  1820.  By  an  Englishwoman.  8vo.  pp.  520. 
London.     [Bliss  &  White,  New- York.] 

If,  when  compared  with  the  fair  sex,  men  be  allowed  to  trace 
with  greater  force,  fulness,  and  exactness,  the  physical  and  po- 
litical features  of  a  country ;  its  geology  and  natural  history ; 
the  character  of  its  mountains,  rocks,  seas,  and  rivers ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  government ;  the  strength  and  discipline  of  its  ar- 
mies and  navies ;  the  extent  and  nature  of  its  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  commerce  and  connections ;  still,  in  compensation  to 
the  ladies,  it  will  be  conceded,  in  return,  that  they  are  peculiarly 
quick  in  discerning,  and  equally  happy  in  portraying,  those  de- 
licate lineaments  of  moral  character  which  frequently  elude  the 
notice  of  our  obtuser  organs.  Yet  perhaps  it  is  true  that  they 
are  prone  to  draw  a  flattering  though  a  resembling  portrait  of 
the  original ;  and  to  this  complaisance  they  may  be  insensibly 
led  by  the  desire  of  returning  good  offices.  Into  whatever  so- 
ciety introduced,  they  are  received  with  a  smile  of  complacency 
and  welcome:  the  air  of  benignity  and  cheerfulness  which 
beams  from  their  own  countenances  is  communicated  to  those 
around  them :  in  the  company  of  females,  the  roughest  of  us 
soften  down  the  asperities  of  our  nature ;  and  we  at  least  endea- 
vour to  suppress  and  conceal  them  from  observation.  The  effi>rt 
18  laudable  on  our  part,  as  a  homage  paid  to  the  sex :  they  feel 
it  accordingly,  acknowledge  it,  and  gracefully  remunerate*  the 
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courtesy  with  their  usual  good  nature,  by  every  indulgence  that 
is  compatible  with  fidelity  in  the  delineation  of  the  portrait. 

Miss  Wright — if  that  be  the  name  of  the  lady,  as  we  have 
understood  it  is,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  instructive 
and  amusing  volume  before  us — landed  at  New- York  evident- 
ly more  than  half  an  American  in  her  feelings.  Her  remarks 
on  the  first  American  Congress ;  on  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Federal  Republic  and  its  founders ;  on  the  character  and  in* 
terests  of  the  diflerent  sections  of  the  confederacy,  *  and  their 
influence  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;'  on  the  history  of  the  state 
of  Vermont ;  and  on  numberless  historical  sketches  of  events 
which  took  place  in  the  American  war ; — will  very  probably, 
by  many  readers,  be  considered  as  occupying  an  unreasonable 
space.  How  far  the  republican  partialities,  which  Miss  Wri^t 
imbibed  during  her  residence  in  the  American  States,  may  m* 
terfere  with  the  favourable  reception  to  which  her  work  is  en- 
titled by  the  variety  of  interesting  information  which  it  con- 
tains, we  are  unable  to  say :  but  she  has  doubtless  made  up  her 
mind  to  incur  a  certain  degree  of  hostility,  which  she  might  feel 
it  beneath  her  to  avoid  by  a  more  prudential  and  less  unreser- 
ved expression  of  her  sentiments. 

True  patriots  will  lay  aside  their  own  hostilities  when  the 
enemy  is  at  their  ^tes,  but  it  has  happened  sometimes  that  thej 
resume  them  on  his  expulsion.  It  is  well  known  that  an  active 
competition  for  ascendancy  lone  existed  in  the  United  States 
between  the  Federalists  and  the  Anti-federaUsts.  This  struggle, 
which  had  been  renewed  with  redoubled  violence  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  which  we  perfectly  well  re- 
member to  have  been  hailed  by  some  unfriendly  prophets  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  as  the  harbinger  of  an  entire  dissolution  of 
the  republican  government,  was  finally  closed  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  second  war  with  this  country : — a  war  which,  in  its 
prepress,  cemented  all  parties,  established  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  perfected  the  civil  union* — Menthh/ 
Review^  March,  1823. 


Art.  11. — A  visit  to  North  America,  by  Adlard  Welby,  Esq*  ofSouA 
Rauceby,  Lincolnshire,  Liondon. 
The  motto  of  Mr.  Welby  is,  "  Nothing  extenuate, — nor  aught 
set  down  in  malice :"  the  promise  of  which  he  may  possibly  have 
kept ;  but  ttiough  he  may  have  extenuated  nothing,  and  set  down 
notlung  in  malice,  it  is  quite  manifest  to  us  that  b&  has  recorded 
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much  in  prejudice,  in  misconception,  and  in  absolute  ignorance* 
— ^He  seems  to  belong  to  the  Smelfungus  class  of  travellers,  who 
go  out  growling,  growl  durine  their  progress,  and  come  home  U> 
growl  in  print.  The  nap  of  his  temper  appears  to  have  been 
sadly  ruffled  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America,  by  an  unlucl^ 
incident.  Mr.  Welby  travelled  with  a  man-servant  and  a  buIV- 
dog,  both  faithful  and  therefore  valuable  companions.  Owing 
to  the  violent  heats,  the  Philadelphians  have  a  very  natural  fear 
of  that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases,  hydrophobia,  and  the  dogs, 
it  seems,  frequently  suffer  on  these  occasions.  Some  days  pre* 
vious  to  the  catastrophe,  this  dog  had  run  off  in  a  high  fever.*^ 
**  Such  is  the  rage,"  says  our  indignant  traveller,  "  against  the 
canine  species,  tiiat  carts  are  sent  round  the  town  both  here  and 
at  New- York  every  two  or  three  days,  attended  by  fellows  arm- 
ed with  bludgeons  and  spears,  with  which  diey  Kill  every  d<^ 
thfey  meet,  and  receive  I  am  informed  a  dollar  for  each."  Op- 
pressed with  grief  and  indignation  at  the  loss  of  his  dog  in  this 
manner,  Mr.  W.  set  out  from  Philadelphia  on  his  long  western 
journey,  but  immediately  met  with  two  "cross  adventures," 
which  he  considered  as  ominous.  One,  the  breaking  of  a  three 
gallon  bottle  of  good  liquor ;  the  other,  his  servant  taking  the 
wrong  road,  which  separated  them  for  one  day  !  And  to  com- 
plete this  series  of  dreadful  events,  the  ostler,  when  told  to  call 
our  unfortunate  traveller  "  early  next  morning,  the  drunken  old 
beast  (he  says)  told  me,  I  might  call  myself  and  he  damned!  Oh 
the  blessings  of  independence!"  exclaims  our  discriminating  ob- 
server; while  he  with  much  simplicity  adds,  "  but  I  will  say  this 
for  the  Americans,  that  if  during  my  stay  one  other  oath  was  ut- 
tered, it  is  the  most  I  heard."  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  ib 
trouble  our  readers  with  the  observations  of  a  man  so  manifestly 
incapable,  either  from  prejudice  or  incapacity,  of  makingany 
vfovih  consideration.  When  certain  English  boatmen  nearDeal 
wanted  to  extort  100  guineas  for  half  an  hour's  labour  in  helping 
the  vessel  off  the  sands,  and  did  get  60,  Mr.  Welby,  while  noti- 
cing the  shameful  advantage  taken  of  their  situation,  adds  a  sa- 
ving clause  about  being  in  charity  with  human  nature :  but  when 
an  American  tavern-keeper  wants  to  make  him  pay  more  than 
he  deems  just,  he  persists  in  giving  only  what  he  thinks  fit,  com- 
pels mine  host  to  follow  him  18  miles  to  a  magistrate,  who  de- 
cides in  favour  of  Boniface ; — and  then  attributes  the  whole  of 
the  American's  conduct  to  "  rancour  against  Englishmen ;"  as  if 
the  extortions  of  innkeepers  were  thii^  quite  unheard  of  in  Eng- 
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hnd  or  the  rest  of  Europe !  Enough  of  Mr.  Welby's  Vtsit  to 
Jiortk  America^  which  is  not  endurable  afler  a  recent  perusal  of 
Miss  Wright's  philosophical  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
the  same  country,  Mr.  Welby's  view  is  this — ^that  "  while  they 
talk  of  the  moral  and  religious  principle,  of  true  liberty,  honesty, 
&c.,  their  actions  belie  their  words,  and  make  them  appear  a  na- 
tion of  unprincipled  Atheists ;''  and  integrity,  he  adds,  is  at  pre- 
sent at  so  low  an  ebb  in  America,  '^  that  the  nearest  relative  or 
friend  can  scarcely  be  trusted.^'  As  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the 
world  to  whom  this  foul  picture  would  apply,  and  as  we  know 
that  it  is  peculiarly  false  with  regard  to  America,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  painter  of  it  must  be  an  insufferable  cox* 
comb  and  slanderer. — Examiner^  Feb.  1 822. 


Art.  \St*^^ddres9  to  those  who  may  he  disposed  to  remove  to  the  United 
States  of  America^  on  the  Advantages  of  Equitable  Associations  of 
Capital  and  Labour^  in  the  Formation  of  Agricultural  Establish* 
ments  in  the  Interior  Country.  Including  Remarks  on  Mr.  BiHk- 
beck's  Opinions  upon  this  Subject.  By  George  Courtauld. 
8yo.     pp.  40.     London. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  well-written  and  seductive  *  Address,'  on 
the  advantages  of  equitable  associations  of  capital  and  labour  in 
the  formation  of  agricultural  establishments  in  the  interior.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Rapp,  and  has  particular  allusion  to  his  set- 
tlement of  "  Harmony"  in  Indiana,  which  is  another  experiment 
on  Agrarian  economy.  Every  man  has  his  station  appointed  to 
him,  according  to  his  ability,  and  every  one  finds  his  wants  sup- 
plied :  he  goes  to  the  mill  for  flour,  to  the  apothecary  for  medi- 
cine, to  the  store  for  clothes,  and  so  on,  for  all  things  necessary 
for  his  subsistence.  Experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  tried  in 
various  ages,  and  in  countries  the  most  distant  from  each  other. 
The  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire  testify  that  for  a  long  period 
of  years  the  earth  was  enjoyed  by  its  inhabitants  in  common  ;* 
and,  indeed,  the  absence  of  all  hereditary  titles  and  dirties,  the 
equal  division  of  the  parent's  property  among  his  children,  and 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  lands, 
bear  an  obvious  reference  to  such  a  state  of  equality.  The  ex- 
tent, also,  to  which  sumptuary  laws  are  carried  in  China,  regu- 
lating the  dwellings  as  well  as  the  apparel  of  the  opulent,  pomt 
very  much  to  this  sort  of  condition,  ft  is  there  a  maxim  of  state 
that  the  more  spacious  the  apartments  of  the  rich,  the  more  con- 

*  Lord  Mftourtney'i  Embtstji  to!,  ii.  p.  157.    Quarto  edit. 
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fined  must  be  the  cabins  of  the  poor ;  and  the  more  splendid  the 
establishments  of  the  former,  the  more  miserable  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  latter :  because,  as  the  more  labour  will  be 
consumed  in  supplying  the  superfluities,  the  less  remains  for 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life. 

About  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  have  passed  since  Mr* 
George  Rapp  and  his  associates,  with  some  hundreds  of  labour*- 
iog  people,  emigrated  from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  and 
&rst  settled  in  rennsylvania ;  where  they  cleared  land,  erected 
dwellings,  mills,  and  public  buildings,  and  established  some  use* 
ful  manufkctures.  They  remained  there  eleven  years,  when  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  selUng  the  land  to  great  advantage,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  populousness  of  the  nei^bcmr* 
hood ;  and  they  removed  to  their  present  situation,  on  the  east* 
em  side  of  the  Great  Wabash,  in  Indiana,  six  hundred  miles  west 
of  iheir  former  settlement.  Here  they  purchased  a  much  lai^r 
tract  of  superior  land,  and  plunged  once  more  into  the  wilder- 
ness* About  six  years  a^,  they  deputed  a  hundred  of  their 
number  from  Pennsvlvania  to  prepare  accommodation  for  the 
inemainder,  who  all  followed  in  the  next  year ;  and,  in  the  space 
of  a  little  more  than  four  years,  these  industrious  people  had 
cleared,  fenced,  and  cultivated  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  heavy 
timbered  land,  and  planted  orchards  and  vineyards.  They 
have  now  built  a  handsome  town. — ^Here  we  see  the  singular  ex* 
ample  of  a  large  body  of  people  voluntarily  and  unanimously 
resigning  all  their  individual  energies  to  the  despotic  control  ot 
one  man,  whose  word,  if  Mr.  Harris's  account  be  correct,  is  as 
imperative  as  the  mandate  of  the  Russian  autocrat ;  yet  be  has 
no  guards,  no  Bastille,  no  executioner,  to  give  efficiency  to  hi^ 
command.  He  is  supreme  over  all  things  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
political,  and  commercial ;  and  his  dominions  present  a  gener{4 
appearance  of  health  and  content,  with  as  much  order,  regulari- 
ty, cbeeHulneBs,  and  activity,  as  in  Mr.  Owen's  eats^blishme^t  Mt 
Lanark,  whose  benevolent  character  and  schemes  often  come 
across  us  in  reading  these  accounts.  The  present  population  of 
the  Harmonites  is  between  eight  and  nine  hundred :  they  have 
erected  a  large  brick  church,  and  mills  for  sawing,  grinding, 
i^arding,  fulling,  threshing,  &c.;  and  they  have  estaMisbed  ^ 
))reweryi  and  manufactories  of  wool  and  cotton,  from  the  raw 
materials  to  the  finished  cloth. 

Mr.  Birkbeck,  and  indeed  all  travellers,  have  been  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  wondrous  effects  produced  by  the  combina- 
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tion  of  capita]  with  a  large  mass  of  physical  strength :  but,  la 
alluding  to  the  establishment  of  the  Harmonists  and  those  of  an- 
other religious  sect,  the  Shakers,  he  says  that  the  unnatural  re- 
straint which  forms  so  prominent  and  revolting  a  feature  in 
these  institutions,  namely,  the  discouragement  of  marriage^  ren- 
ders their  example,  in  other  respects  so  excellent,  altogemer  un- 
availing and  unworthy  of  imitation.  He  accordingly  wishes  to 
concentrate  capital  and  population  with  no  other  bond  of  cohe- 
sion than  common  interest  arising  out  of  vicinity,  the  true  ele- 
ments of  prosperous  community.  Mr.  Courtauld  says,  fairly 
enough,  if  these  associations  can  flourish  with  the  absurd  and 
disgusting  superstitions  attached  to  them,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  a  society  which  excludes  dl  that  is  objectionable 
m  them,  and  simply  adopts  the  principle  of  co-operation.-^ 
Monthltf  Review^  Feb.  1822. 

Art.  13. — Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  through  the  United  States  of 
America^  in  the  Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  By  William  Tell 
Harris.  12mo.  London,  1821.  Also  8vo.  Pamphlet,  LiverpooL 
Mr.  Harris's  '  Remarks'  are  very  cursory  and  slight,  full  of 
sentiment  and  description :  but  his  tour  was  extensive,  and  his 
letters  would  doubtless  be  very  gratifying  to  his  friends.  He  is 
in  love  widi  America ;  and  he  attributes  the  distress,  to  which 
multitudes  of  the  English  there  are  reduced,  very  materially  to 
their  own  improvidence.  He  asserts  that  the  Germans,  who 
come  over  in  great  numbers  as  redemptioners^  obtain  (with  very 
few  exceptions)  considerable  property,  and  that  they  are  sober, 
industrious,  and  persevering :  wlule  the  English  more  frequently 
indulge  themselves  in  drinking,  or,  being  weavers  and  mechanics, 
are  msinchned  to  turn  their  hands  to  agricultural  employment, 
firom  which  they  might  immediately  ob^in  relief. — Ibid. 

Art.  14. — A  Fint  to  the  Prcroince  of  Upper  Canada  in  1819.  By 
James  Strachan.  8vo.  London. 
Mr.  Stracbak  published  his  worit  with  the  professed  view 
of  diverting  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  United  States  to  die 
British  province  of  Upper  Canada ;  but  two  other  objects  are 
equally  discernible ;  one  is  to  blazon  forth  his  own  ultra-Ioyal- 
ism,  ^niiich  perhaps  had  never  been  impeached ;  and  the  other 
is  to  depreciate  Mr.  Birkbeck.  Mr.  S.  abuses  the  American 
government  in  language  very  coarse  and  scurrilous. — Rni. 
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Aht.  16. — Memoirs  of  James  the  Second,  King  of  England;  collected 
from  various  authentic  Sources.    12mo.  2  Vols.   London,  1821. 

Almost  all  the  essence  of  these  volumes  is  extracted  from  tbe 
King's  own  memoirs,  as  published  by  Dr.  Clarke  from  the  Stuart 
papers;  and  the  few  ingredients  taken  from  Clarendon,  Hume^ 
«nd  the  larger  portion  from  Sir  John  Dalrjmple,  have  by  no 
means  adulterated  the  royal  flavour  of  the  preparation.  It  is 
certainly  not  easy  to  name  the  class  of  readers  to  which  this 
work  is  adapted.  School-boys  would  find  it  dull,  and  not  very 
instructive ;  for  it  is  a  dry  narrative  of  events,  unenlivened  hy 
remarks  on  their  character  and  influence.  As  to  the  state  of 
science,  arts,  literature,  manners,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
not  a  word  occurs  on  those  subjects.  Again ;  if  it  be  not  fit  for 
school-boys,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  please  the  taste,  and  gratify 
.the  larger  curiosity,  of  grown  up  persons.  The  compiler  would 
have  done  well  to  have  consulted  Evelyn's  memoirs,  Mr.  Fox's 
historical  work.  Lord  John  Russell's  life  of  his  great  ancestor, 
&c.  &c. :  but  he  has  been  satisfied  with  the  shorter  method  of 
taking  nearly  all  his  materials  from  the  royal  historian  himself. 
The  portrait  drawn,  therefore,  is  just  such  a  one  as  we  might 
expect ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  treacherous  and  tyrannical 
measures  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  stem  undisguised  des- 
potism of  his  brother  James,  are  rapidly  glanced  over,  while  the 
activity  of  that  "  faction  which  never  slumbered,"  and  which 
never  ceased  to  annoy  these  virtuous  monarchs,  receives  the 
chastisement  due  to  its  enormi^ !  Yet  the  compiler  disclaims 
all  party  bias.  The  magnetic  fluid,  however,  is  unconsciously 
imbibed  by  the  patient,  who  willingly  allows  the  metalUc  trac- 
tors of  some  grave  and  skilful  operator  to  be  drawn  in  myste- 
rious circles  around  him.  We  can  plainly  discern  the  growing 
influence  which  they  have  exercisea  on  the  present  occasion ; 
and,  slight  at  first,  it  has  insensibly  increased,  till  at  last  the  pa- 
tient has  fairly  sunken  under  it.  In  considering  the  misfortunes 
of  James,  all  the  vices  of  his  reign  seem  to  have  been  forgotten ; 
and  a  dangerous  degree  of  interest  is  attempted  to  be  £fl[used 
round  his  character. — Jbid^ 


Art.  16 — Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  U.  A.  D.  M.  C.  LX.      By  Sir  Cteorge  Mackenzie^ 
of  Rosehaugh,  Knight.     4to.  pp.  332.     Edinburgh,  1821. 
The  high  character  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Mackenzie  as  a  philoso- 
pher, a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  has  long  caused  the  recovery 
of  certain  of  his  historical  MSS.  to  be  looked  on  as  a  serious  de* 
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fiideratnin  in  our  literature.  This  has  been  done,  in  great  parC^ 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  MS.  volume,  selected  finom  a 
large  mass  of  waste-paper,  which  fell,  about  four  years  ago,  into 
the  hands  of  a  grocer,  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade.  The  inter- 
nal evidence  of  this  volume  was  such  as  to  authorize,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  M^Crie,  [the  author  of  the  Uves  of  Knox  and 
Melville,]  to  whose  inspection  it  was  fortunately  submitted,  its 
being  Isud  before  the  public,  as  the  undoubted  production  of  1^ 
Geoige  Mackenzie ;  and  such  as  it  is  now  presented  in  all  its 
original  perspicuity  of  thought,  and  with  all  its  original  inaccu* 
racies,  in  minor  points,  upon  its  head. — Jfem  Monthly  Magazine^ 
Dec.  1831. 


Art.  17. — The  Royal  Military  Calendar,  5  Vols.  8vo.  London. 
This  work  embraces  the  actual  services  of  above  two  thoa* 
land  officers,  with  official  accounts  of  all  the  actions  for  which 
honorary  distinctions  have  been,  conferred  on  any  of  them.  To 
military  men  it  must  be  a  most  desirable  and  gratifying  manual : 
and  all  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principal  mili- 
tary events  connected  with  the  history  of  their  own  country  du- 
ring the  last  century,  may  refer  with  pleasure  io  this  deUil  of 
them.— i&icf. 


Art.  18.-^  complete  CoUedion  of  the  Treaties  and  Cowoentiom  m 
f  resent  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers 
Compiled  from  authentic  Documents,  by  Lewis  Hbrtslet,  Eaq. 
Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers,  Foreign  Office.  2  vols.  8fo. 
London* 

These  treaties  have  been,  vre  understand,  officially  transmit- 
ted for  the  information  and  guidance  of  British  Ministers  and 
Consuls  abroad,  of  the  Governors  of  Colonies,  and  of  the  C^k 
tains  of  King^s  ships  on  foreign  service ;  a  sufficient  testimonial 
of  their  probable  usefulness  to  those  who  are  placed  in  impor- 
tant and  responsible  situations  under  government.  They  will 
likewise  be  found  interesting  to  the  commercial  and  sea-larii^ 
part  of  the  community  at  large,  insomuch  as  they  relate  to  o«r 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  repression  and  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  to  the  privileges  and  interests  of  the  subjects 
of  the  high  contracting  parties. — Bfid* 

Art*  Id. — War  in  Greece*    8vo.    pp.46.    London. 
This  pamphlet  advocates  the  character  of  the  modem  6re6|ki, 
as  vrorthy  their  illustrious  ancestors.   The  arguments  respecting 
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the  indifference  shown  to  tiie  sufferings  of  these  unfinrtanatt 
Christians  by-their  brethren  in  this  part  of  Europe,  who  are  ao 
eager  to  convert  the  heathen  in  distant  lands,  and  subscribe  to- 
wards everjr  casualty  that  comes  within  the  course  of  natural 
events  in  countries  no  way  connected  with  them,  are  forcibly 
expressed,  and  grounded  on  incontrovertible  iacts.— -/6uf. 

Art.  20. — T¥in>eh  %n  PcdetiiM^  through  the  countries  of  Bcuhan  and 
Gtleady  East  of  the  River  Jordan,  By  J.  S.  Buckihghaii.  4to* 
pp.  653.     London. 

Mr.  BocKiiroHAif  combines  what  are  scarcely  ever  found  to 
meet  in  the  same  individual,  ^  fearless  and  hardy  habits  of  a 
sailor  by  profession,  with  the  reading  of  a  scholar.  Early  smit- 
ten with  a  passion  for  travelling,  he  began  to  indulge  it  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  in  a  maritime  capacity,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  years  of  his  life  he  has  visited  most  of  the  placet 
of  any  note  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  giobe.  From  the  mass  of 
his  observations  during  hts  extensive  wanderings,  he  has  selected 
those  which  regard  Palestine,  and  the  country  which  surrounds 
it,  wherewith  to  commence  the  character  of  author.  That  part 
of  his  route  which  was  directed  through  the  country  of  Bashaii 
and  Gilead,  East  of  the  River  Jordan,  has  hitherto  been  the 
boundary  of  all  our  knowledge  r^rding  the  ancient  Judea.  Ab 
tiiis  part  of  Mn  B's  travds  is  the  most  attractive  in  itselfi 
so  Hkewise  is  it  diat  which  is  the  most  pleasingly  written* 
The  account  of  (he  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerash,  its 
triumphal  arch,  its  naumachia,  tefnples,  theatres,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, and  groups  of  Ionic  and  Connthian  pillars,  must  forciblv 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  and  the  scholar,  who  will 
regret,  almost  as  keenly  as  the  author  himself  did,  that  Uie  jea- 
lous suspicions  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  consequent  timidity  of  the 
guides,  should  have  prevented  him,  and  his  accomplished  com- 
panion Mr.  Bankes,  from  taking  more  than  the  view  they  pre- 
sent of  these  most  splendid  remains  of  antiquity.  The  Holy  Ci- 
a presents  only  a  aisgusting  picture  of  Turitish  arrogance  and 
ristian  knavery  and  proffigacv.  All  the  friars,  to  a  man,  are 
discontented  with  their  office  of  watching  over  thode  sacred  re- 
mains which  probably  their  forefathers  bled  to  rescue  from  the 
hands  of  Pagans ;  and  among  the  various  reasons  assigned  by 
each  for  his  remaining  in  a  situation  so  disagreeable  to  him, 
such  as  want  of  money,  want  of  friends,  the  fear  of  offending  the 
higher  powers,  or  the  utter  inability  to  return  to  Europe  from 
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all  these  causes  combined,  not  one  ever  thought  of  assigning,  as  a 
motive  for  his  endurance  of  the  evils  he  complained  of,  any  thing 
like  being  resigned  to  suiTering  for  religion's  sake,  or  delighting 
to  remain  on  ground  hallowed  to  him  as  the  scene  of  his  Sa* 
viour's  ministry.  These  worthies  expressed  great  satisfactioa 
in  the  prospect  of  tlie  re-establishment  of  the  noly  Inquisition, 
spoke  of  Ferdinand  in  such  terms  of  eulogium  as  bigotry  and 
cunning  together  prompted,  and  praised  him,  above  every  thing 
else,  for  always  giving  twice  the  money  that  was  asked  of  him 
for  any  pious  purpose.  We  were  glad  to  hnd  that  our  present 
King,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  disgrace,  on  account  of  having, 
when  he  was  Prince  Regent,  sent  only  fifteen  hundred  poun& 
to  the  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  a  present,  the  King  of 
Spain  having  just  before  sent  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
the  same  purpose.  Parsimony,  when  we  consider  the  knaves 
and  hypocrites  who  share  the  spoil,  could  not  be  better  practised 
than  in  this  instance. — Ibid. 


Art.  21. — A  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Eventi  whtdi 
took  place  at  Naples  in  1820  and  1821.     Addressed  to  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  by  General  William  Pepe.     London. 
We  were  sanguine,  to  the  last,  in  the  success  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan stru^le;   and  after  its  sudden  and  extraordinary  failure, 
we  always  refused  to  join  in  the  wholesale  charge  of  baseness 
and  cowardice  against  the  people  of  Naples.     We  did  not  then^ 
nor  do  we  now  believe,  that  there  is  any  nation  in  Europe,  who, 
ajfler  acquiring  freedom  by  a  revolution,  will  surrender  that 
blessing  to  a  foreign  and  detested  despotism,  without  a  fierce 
and  prolonged  defence.     We  believed  further,  that  the  Neapo- 
litans were  a  brave  and  spirited  people,  who  would  fight  for  their 
homes  and  liberty  even  better  than  some  other  European  na- 
tions.  We  saw  also  in  the  manner  of  the  Revolution,  how  com- 
pletely a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  Reform  had  pervaded  every 
class  of  the  community,  before  the  blow  was  struck.     Added  to 
which,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  treachery  had  been  busily  at 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  displaced  cor- 
— *----8ts  of  the  old  Court.     General  Pepe  has  confirmed  all 
ipressions,  has  completely  developed  the  treachery  to  a 
t  extent,  and  has  defended  the  character  and  vindicated 
ie  exertions  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen ;  for  which, 
the  fine  feeling  and  manly  courage  displayed  i^  his  own 
;,  he  has  our  gratitude,  esteem,  and  admiration. 
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The  unfortanate  Murat  had  many  qualities  that  might  gais 
the  affections  of  the  nation ;  but  his  government  was  after  all 
that  of  a  soldier,  and  he  was  a  foreigner,  placed  on  the  throne 
by  foreign  arms ; — ^an  offence  which  no  people  ought  ever  to  for- 
get or  iorgive*  The  sect  of  the  Carhonarij  a  sort  of  political 
nreemasons,  first  came  into  notice  under  his  government,  and 
would  certainly  have  ejected  him,  had  they  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  Austrians*  It  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  in  1813  the  Carbonari  were  protected  and  encouraged  by 
Ferdinand,  who  was  then  employing  the  treacherous  policy  of 
his  fellow  Legitimates,  and  stirring  up  the  Neapolitans  against 
Murat  by  the  most  earnest  and  explicit  promises  of  a  Liberal 
Constitution ; — promises  which  received  a  final  and  solemn  con- 
firmation when  his  Sicilian  Majesty  left  Palermo  to  reascend  his 
Italian  throne*  We  all  know  the  result :  he  broke  his  word  in 
the  most  impudent  and  profligate  manner.  He  set  up  the  old 
despotism  in  its  worst  form,  and  actually  concluded,  two  months 
only  after  his  Palermitan  Proclamation,  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  binding  himself  to  permit  no  changes  which 
did  not  assimilate  with  the  Austrian  mode  of  governing  Lom- 
bardy ! 

General  Pepe  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Avellino  and  Foggia ;  and  he  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize a  force  of  national  guards,  by  the  help  of  which,  anjl  the 
moral  spirit  constantly  inculcated  in  the  secret  societies,  (which 
by  this  time  included  the  most  respectable  and  distinguished 
persons  in  the  state,)  the  formidable  public  robbers,  who  had 
long  defied  the  feeble  exertions  of  the  court,  were  entirely  rooted 
out.  General  Pepe  had  a  further  view  in  the  formation  of  the 
national  guard — their  extreme  utility  in  the  inevitable  event  of 
a  Revolution ;  and  in  this  his  expectations  were  fully  borne  out 
by  the  result*  The  General  however  did  every  tiling  in  his 
power  to  prevent  a  premature  explosion,  by  which  \AooA  might 
nave  been  shed  and  passions  excited,  disreputable  to  the  Ke- 
formers ; — an  anxiety  which  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  this 
brave  and  excellent  man,  who  had  suffered  severely  in  his  own 
person  from  tyranny,  and  yet  had  been  neither  inspired  by  re- 
venge, nor  spoiled  by  a  military  education.^    So  great  indeed 

*  General  Pepe  was  condemned  in  his  youth  for  political  offences  to  perpetoal 
Imprisonment  in  the  dungeon  of  the  island  of  Marettimo,  (an  old  cistern  hollowed 
out  of  a  rock  and  used  for  sute  prisoners,)  where  he  actually  suffered  three  yeara 
confinement,  "the  details  of  which,**  he  says  with  a  modest  and  high-minded 
brtfity,  <«  would  make  humanity  blosb."    After  the  late  restoration  he  was  not 
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was  his  caution,  that  the  first  movement  took  place  some  boars 
Wore  he  bad  intended  it«  ^  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July 
(1 820)  a  souadron  of  the  Resiment  of  Bourbon,  which  had  come 
to  N^les  lor  three  or  four  days,  salUed  forth  towards  my  head-' 
quarters  at  Avelltno,  proclaiming  the  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
Bat  was  it  possible  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  cavalry  to  over- 
lam  the  system  of  absolute  power  which  had  lasted  for  ages  ? 
No,  Sire!" 

The  following  defence  of  the  Carbonari  is  the  most  pithy  and 
eoraplete  we  ever  saw. 

*  The  society  of  Carbonari  has  been  depicted  in  frightful  colours, 
but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  by  the  mercenary  slaves  of  absolute 
power!  Previous  to  its  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  every 
chai^  and  popular  movement  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  pillage  saod 
crimes.  After  its  introduction  among  us,  the  people  became  prudent 
and  moral.  If  any  wretch  belonging  to  this  society  took  part  in  the 
assassination  of  Giampetro,  that  would  only  prove  that  in  societies  ac- 
tuated by  the  strictest  morality,  wicked  men  may  contrive  to  intro- 
duce themselves.  The  society  of  Freemasons,  of  which  the  Carbo- 
nari is  only  a  branch,  has  frequently  been  under  the  disagreeaUe 
necessity  of  expelling  from  its  body  men  whose  infamous  conduct  has 
proved  them  unwor&y  to  belong  to  it....It  should  be  recollected  thai 
it  was  introduced  by  an  absolute  government,  who  propagated  it  in 
our  kingdom  as  long  as  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Sicily,  had  occasion 
for  it.  Far  from  excommunicating  the  Carbonari,  the  church  at  that 
time  caused  it  to  be  preached  by  the  monks  and  priests,  that  the  exhi- 
bitiiig  the  si^  of  a  Carbonaro  was  sufficient  to  make  St  Peter  open 
thejrates  of  Paradise.' 

"nie  perfect  good  order  and  bloodless  quiet  with  which  the 
RevoluDon  was  brought  about— ^e  consciousness  evinced  by 
Ferdinand  and  his  Court  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  sub- 
mission to  the  popular  demands — ^tbe  universal  refusal  of  the  re- 
gular troops  to  fight  against  the  Reformers  in  arms — and  the 
(general  hearty  joy  which  followed  the  constitutional  triumph; 
-*-«ll  these  could  not  be  denied ;  but  then  we  were  told  it  was  a 

mJtf  OMidMMMd  lo  4Mith,  but  th*  Court  of  Napltg  cwued  hired  mgeots  to  follow 
kkm  to  8ptiD,  wliere  ihey  prop«fated  the  Tfilest  tUnden  a^miBtt  btaa :  ftmoof 
oten  that  i»Akinoas  ttory,  lo  tmgnly  copied  bj  EogUth  papen*  of  his  hariaf  car- 
ried off  the  ariDjr  chest  "  A  calumny  to  atrocious  would  hare  excited  the  hiogh- 
ter  and  contempt  of  my  fellow  citizens ;  but  the  case  roaj  be  widely  diilerent  in 
ODOotriet  at  a  distance.  Yoor  Majesty  knows,  or  ought  to  know>  that  the  chest  tn 
question  was  delivered  imtouched  to  the  Paymaster-general  Gazsera,  and  that  I 
left  in  it  sums  which  were  due  to  me,  as  indemnities  attached  to  my  command, 
which  I  never  dreamt  of  retaining,  having  then  far  different  considerations  at 
heart." 
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milUarjf  insurrection  ;  and  the  paternity  of  the  Holy  Allies  was 
anxious  to  protect  Europe  from  an  example  of  insubordination 
among  armies!  If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  prove  how 
perfectly  free  from  all  taint  o?  crime  or  violence  the  Revolution 
of  Naples  was,  it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  adoption  of  so 
wretched  apiece  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Despots.  But  how  much  more  disgusting  was  it,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Tory  journals,  to  the  lasting  dis^ce  of  the  press  and  go- 
vernment, took  up  and  repeated  this  vile  cant,  this  impudent  ca* 
lumny !  Had  they  forgotten  that  the  Brunswick  Family  sits  on  the 
British  tfirone  by  virtue  of  a  Revolution  effected  by  a  foreign 
force,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  l£e 
Protestant  part  of  the  country  ?  And  does  it  become  the  adhe- 
cents  of  that  Family,  with  the  phrase  of  '^  Glorious  Revolution^' 
alwajrs  in  their  mouths,  to  be  abusing  the  still  more  glorious  Re- 
volution  of  Naples  for  what,  if  it  were  a  crime  in  Italy  in  1830, 
must  have  ruined  the  character  of  England  in  1688,  and  made 
the  House  of  Hanover  a  succession  of  usurpers  ? 

The  history  of  what  occurred  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
Austrian  invasion  is  indeed  a  melancholy  one.  The  Executive 
was  divided  and  inert :  and  the  Regent,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  lamentably  weak  person,  was  reduced  to  a  stupid  inactivity  by 
the  idea  of  fighting  against  invaders  into  whose  arms  the  slippery 
old  dotard  his  famer  had  thrown  himself.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  was  so  great  and  universal  as  warranted  the  most  con- 
fident anticipations  of  triumph.  The  provinces  were  maintain- 
ed in  perfect  order  without  military  aid,  (a  thing  unknown  under 
the  old  despotism.)  A  guard  of  safety  was  organized  at  Naples 
— "  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  were  ever  seen  in  any  other  capi- 
tal of  Europe^' — clothed  and  maintained  in  active  service  en- 
tirely at  their  own  expense.  The  fatal  error  was  committed  of 
letting  the  Kins  go  to  Laybach. 

The  only  fitting  that  took  place  was  in  the  Abruzzi,  where 
General  Pepe  commanded;  and  so  far  from  wondering  why 
there  was  so  little  resistance,  it  is  surprising  how  fifty  men  were 
kept  together  on  the  advance  of  the  Austnans.  Trie  General 
bad  a  frontier  of  150  miles  to  defend  against  the  heavy  columns 
of, the  enemy,  with  a  few  battaUons  of  regulars  and  some  half- 
clothed  an4  half-fed  militia.  He  was  without  money  or  stores* 
His  soldiers  were  obliged  io  bivouac  in  the  snow,  in  which  he 
himself  had  nearly  perished.  The  Austrian  General  Frimont 
was  employing  spies  and  circulating  proclamations  in  his  own 
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and  the  old  King^s  name,  to  induce  the  militia  to  diebaiid,  and 
to  corrapt  the  officers  by  bribery  and  promises ;  both  which  re* 
suits,  assisted  by  the  desperate  state  of  afikirs,  were  produced  in 
several  cases.  Under  all  these  disheartening  circumstances  the 
first  rencontre  took  place  at  Rieti ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  com» 
mands  the  greatest  admiration,  ^^  that  the  NeapoUtans  supported 
for  seven  hours  a.  very  brisk  fire,  and  that  the  enemy's  cavalry 
(on  which  the  Austrians  particularly  pride  themselves)  failed  in 
all  the  charges  which  it  attempted  to  make  on  them.''  The  re- 
treat which  of  course  followed  was  attended  with  a  result  tliat 
all  miUtary  men  were  prepared  for — ^namely,  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  together  the  militia  and  raw  levies.  Yet  the  Regent 
and  the  Government  were  so  terrified  by  this  first  misfortune, 
or  so. little  devoted  to  the  cause,  that  they  abandoned  the  coon- 
try  to  its  fate.  This  conduct  was  quite  as  shameful  as  their  for- 
mer n^lect. 

These  facts  surely  afibrd  no  ground  for  imputing  to  the  Nea- 
politans the  baseness  of  cowaraice  at  such  a  moment.  It  has 
been  the  fate  of  every  nation  struggling  for  liberty,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  against  the  regular  armies  of  tyranny,  to 
meet  with  similar  reverses  at  first.  Yet  a  prejudice  has  cer- 
tainly spread  abroad  against  the  unfortunate  people  of  Naples 
on  thb  score,  which  required  such  a  Narrative  as  the  one  before 
us  to  dispel ;  and  certainly  most  complete  and  unanswerable  are 
the  arguments  of  its  author.  ^^In  1811,"  he  observes,  ^the 
soldiers  of  the  Prussian  army,  now  so  distinguished,  blushed  to 
call  themselves  Prussians.  If  we  look  farmer  back,  we  shall 
find  that  the  same  thing  happened  to  the  Russians,  under  Peter 
the  Great ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  Americans  under  Bo- 
livar have  met  in  the  beginning  with  more  serious  reverses 
than  have  befallen  the  Neapolitan  militia  at  Rieti."  Above  all, 
think  of  the  earlv  repulses  of  the  French,  even  in  the  full  and 
impetuous  tide  of  their  first  violent  revolutionary  impulses. 

It  is  an  honest  and  manly  Narrative,  which  a  love  of  truth  and 
a  desire  to  rescue  his  countrymen  from  unmerited  obloquy  have 
drawn  from  General  Pepe.  He  has  fully  succeeded  in  his  pur-' 
pose,  and  has  ^rendered  an  important  service  to  the  interests  of 
humanity, — meriting  not  only  the  gratitude  of  his  compatri^, 
but  that  of  the  whole  European,  public.  Bold,  resolute,  uniting 
an  enthusiasm  almost  romantic  witii  Ihe  steadiest  judgment,  he 
has  laboured  for  his  country's  gpod  under  all  circumstances  of 
suffering,  of  threats,  of  temptations.    As  the  wise  and  moderate 
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leader  of  the  Revolution  of  Naples,  his  name  would  eo  down  to 
posterity  along  with  those  of  Quiroga,  Rie&>,  and  Sepuhreda ; 
as  the  patient  and  dignified  sufferer,  the  inflexible  patriot,  the 
generous  and  philosophic  soldier,  he  has  earned  a  reputation 
and  an  immortality  ofhis  own. — Examiner ,  Jan*  1823, 

Art.  22. — Memoirs  of  the  last  Ten  Years  of  ike  Reign  of  George  the 
•    Second.    By  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orfbrd.    From  the  origi- 
nal HSS.    2  Vols.     4to.     LoBdon. 

Until  within  these  few  years,  the  French  were  supposed  to 
bear  away  the  palm  in  that  slip-shod  mixture  of  history,  biogra* 
phy,  and  anecdote,  which  is  usually  given  to  the  world  under 
the  denomination  of  Memoirs.  Those  who  in  habit,  manners, 
and  opinions,  approach  nearest  to  the  French,  most  excel  in  this 
composition — ^that  is  to  say,  people  of  a  certain  rank,  who  by  a 
conventional  system  of  manners  and  deportment,  resemble  one 
another  throughout  Europe.  The  whole  secret  of  these  man* 
ners  consists  in  a  species  of  polite  insincerity  and  external  for^ 
bearance ;  but  as  nature  will  not  be  balked,  in  proportion  as 
she  is  unreasonably  repressed,  will  she  break  out  into  covert 
satire,  sly  observance,  and  refined  duplicity;  Chesterfield,  H. 
Walpole,  and  Lady  M.  W.  Monlague,  are  all  instances  of  this 
truth  in  England,  and  almost  every  body  of  the  olden  time  in 
France.  TTie  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  British  theory  of  govern- 
ment, no  doubt  exceedingly  qualifies  the  written  consequences 
in  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  frivolous  ifistruction  of  a 
Ch^erfield,  a  manly  and  British  spirit  is  occasionally  predomi- 
nant ;  and  something  of  native  and  genuine  principle  will  often 
<]|ualify  the  puerile  personality,  JidJUe-faddlej  and  fondness  for 
httle  wit,  of  Horace  Walpole.  As  to  Lady  Mary,  she  was 
more  of  a  man  than  either  of  them ;  but  all  three  aliound  in  the 
prejudice  of  station,  and  in  that  sort  of  detraction,  irony,  and 
P^^fifig^j  which  is  at  once  so  malicious  and  so  attractive. 
Whilst  so  adapted,  however,  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity, 
and  the  indulgence  of  a  relish  for  the  piquant  and  spariding,  we 
doubt  if  this  class  of  writers  be  favourable  either  to  the  eleva* 
tion  of  principle,  or  to  the  establishment  of  general  trutiis.  An 
exhibition  of  the  springs  which  move  very  artificial  life  may  be 
amusing,  without  bein^  instructive  ;  and  tend  rather  to  confound 
than  inform.  In  looking  at  the  progress  and  fate  of  nations,  die 
freaks  and  fancies  of  the  mob  of  the  powerful,  the  wealthy  and 
the  fiudiionable,  seem  but  to  resemble  the  gambols  of  the  ephe- 
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mera  of  the  pool,  and  to  have  the  slightest  possible  connection 
with  the  less  visible  but  ever  moving  current  of  circumstance, 
bv  which  that  fate  is  regulated*  In  looking  at  the  old  body  of 
French  Memoirs,  from  those  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  downwajnds, 
how  little  of  general  truth  is  to  be  collected — ^how  little  of  a  na- 
ture to  produce  an  anticipation  even  of  mighty  event  which  may 
be  very  near  at  hand ! 

Those  readers,  to  whom  the  liveliness  and  anecdote  of  this  au- 
thor form  the  chief  attraction,  will  look  blank  at  a  great  portion 
of  parliamentary  detail,  and  allusions  to  petty  and  unimportant 
party  manoeuvre ;  but  so  larded  is  this  meagre,  and  to  say  the  truth, 
neither  very  candid  nor  verv  able  statement,  widi  anecdote, 
bon-mot,  and  secret  history,  the  disappointment  of  the  lifter 
student  will  be  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  more  grave  per- 
sonage, who  looks  to  it  for  a  magazine  of  important  historical 
document.  The  judgment  of  Liord  Orford  as  a  politician,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  of  no  very  high  order,  a  case  very  com- 
mon with  Dillettanti  and  dabblers  in  virtu.  His  appreciation 
of  public  men  and  of  their  conduct  in  this  publication,  is  capri- 
cious, contradictory,  and  inconsistent  in  the  extreme ;  and  he 
is  evidently  governed  by  nothing  but  his  humour  at  the  moment 
of  writing* 

Our  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  these  Volumes  are 
to  be  prized  for  precisely  what  the  Letters  of  the  Noble  Author 
are  so  valued — ^the  brilliancy  and  piquancy  of  their  scandal,  de- 
traction, secret  history,  wfa^msicality,  anecdote,  and  bon-moL 
The  only  difference  is,  that  these  precious  baubles  are  some- 
what more  obscured  by  heaviness  in  the  setting,  from  which 
follows  the  necessary  consequence,  that  they  will  be  purchased  at 
a  hi^er  price.  This,  however,  cannot  be  too  much  for  the  gens 
comme  ilfaut^  for  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a  pleasant  portion  of 
wit  and  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  another's  grandfathers  and 
mindmothers,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  the  fathers  and  mo- 
uiersof  the  same. — Examiner ^  March,  1822. 

Art.  23. — Beobactungen  auf  Reison  in  nnd  ausier  Deutschland  van 

D.  A.  H.  NiEMEYER. 

Hamburg  is  the  native  place  of  D.  Augustus  Herman  Nieme« 
yer,  who  offers  to  the  European  public  a  series  of  Observationt 
made  during  his  Travels  in  and  out  of  Germany,  and  of  Reflect 
turns  on  the  Events  and  Persons  of  his  own  Times.  He  states, 
in  a  preliminary  discourse,  that  he  is  now  nearly  seventy  years 
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of  age,  that  be  enjoys  a  lively  memory,  and  recollects  the  ori- 
ginal unpressions  made  upon  him  by  successive  political  occur- 
Fences  from  the  battle  of  Rossbach  to  the  death  of  Napoleon ; 
and  he  proposes  to  comment  on  what  still  appears  to  him  im- 
portant among  his  various  reminiscences.  A  beginning  is  made 
with  those  Travels  in  England  which  first  elevated  the  author's 
point  of  view  above  national  considerations  to  the  European 
level. 

The  author  learnt  English  of  his  school-fellow,  Samuel 
Thornton,  whom  he  met  fifty  years  afterwards  in  London,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Bank  of  England.  Young  Thornton  gave  him  a 
Common  Prayer  Book  ;  and  he  records  the  strong  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  funeral  service,  and  especially  by  the  sen- 
tence, ^^  We  commit  this  body  to  the  ground ;  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.'' 

Mr.  Niemeyer  was  sent  to  the  university  in  1771,  but  hurries 
over  his  college  years  without  specifying  the  object  or  place  of 
study,  which  was  probably  Halle.  Fragments,  dated  1770,  but 
indited  afiresh,  describe  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Bremen,  in 
which  last  town,  he  laments  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  realized 
that  coalition  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  churches,  under  a 
form  of  liturgy  comprehending  Unitarians,  which  throughout 
Protestant  Germany  has  almost  every  where  else  taken  place. 
The  celebrated  astronomer,  Olbers,  from  whose  brain  sprang 
the  planet  Pallas,  is  characterized  as  an  active  and  benevolent 
physician.  Under  the  great  church  at  Bremen  is  a  catacomb 
called  the  Bltykelhr.  Anciently  it  was  customary,  if  any  fo- 
reigner died  at  Bremen,  there  to  place  the  body  until  orders 
concerning  the  interment  could  be  received  from  the  kinsfolks. 
Bodies  so  deposited  did  not  putrefy,  but  changed,  as  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Toulouse,  into  a  sort  of  mummy.  The  corpse  of  a 
Countess  Stanhope,  not  yet  claimed  by  the  family,  has  been  pre- 
served there  above  200  ^ears.  The  Rathskeller^  famous  for  its 
huge  casks  of  old  hock,  is  also  described,  and  the  wine  is  com- 
pared, in  the  words  of  Klopstock,  to  the  German  character — 
^'  Glowing,  not  boisterous,  clear,  strong,  and  void  of  empty 
foam." 

Fragments  of  a  journey  in  Holland  succeed,  which  are  dated 
in  1806*  As  characteristic  of  the  religious  turn  of  the  people, 
it  is  stated,  that  a  Family  Bible,  edited  with  explanatory  notes 
by  the  learned  orientalist.  Dr.  Palm,  at  Leyden,  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  by  3000  persons.    After  visiting  Amsterdam  and 
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Rotterdam,  Mr.  Niemejer  embarked  at  Helvoetsluys  for  Har- 
wich, which  he  reached  in  fifty-six  hours.  He  lands,  laughs  at 
the  Martello  towers,  dislikes  the  squat  compactness  of  an  En« 
riisb  dwelling,  ascends,  with  ^reat  admiration  and  delight,  die 
London  coacn,  of  which  a  vignette  engraving  is  given.  The 
ever-thickening  throng  of  houses,  carriages,  and  men,  which  an- 
nounce the  approach  to  the  metropolis,  produces  a  shining  im« 
pression.  The  foot-pavements  and  the  shops  dazzle  in  their 
turn.  At  length,  the  general  features  grow  famiUar,  and  the  de- 
tails of  admiration  succeed. 

.  In  the  chapter  on  Manners,  some  curious  remarks  occur  on 
the  singular  way  in  which  the  English  spend  their  Sunday.  No 
other  Protestant  nation,  no  other  Christian  nation,  keeps  the 
sabbath  in  so  unjewish  and  unscriptural  a  maimer.  The  litera- 
ry ignorance  of  John  Knox  appears  to  have  occasioned  this  un* 
classical  blunder,  which  is  now  consecrated  by  habit  and  by  law. 
The  Jews  at  all  periods  have  interpreted  the  decalogue,  as  com- 
manding a  merry  holiday  on  the  sabbadi,  a  relaxation  from  toil, 
a  suspension  of  cares,  an  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  a  cheer  to 
the  bodily  frame.  They  danced  at  the  feast  of  the  Lord  in 
Shiloh,  (J  udges  xxi,  19.)  These  early  dances  of  worship  did  not 
at  all  accord  with  later  ideas  of  decency;  for  when  David 
brou^t  up  the  ark  of  God  from  Obed-edoin,  (3  Samuel,  vi,  20,) 
the  dau^ter  of  Saul  renroached  the  kine  witti  having,  like  one 
of  the  vulgar,  uncoverea  himself  shamefully.  After  the  building 
of  the  temple,  a  greater  d^ree  of  r^nement  and  decorum  was 
introduced,  and  the  sacred  domces  were  confided  to  an  appropri- 
ate trained  band  of  dancers ;  but  these  ballets  were  continued 
as  a  part  of  weekly  worship ;  and  some  of  the  psalms  were  set 
to  minuet  and  jig  tunes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  performed  du- 
ring the  dance ;  for  instance,  the  149th,  (see  ^I^rin^s  commen- 
tary,) and  the  150th.  These  dances,  accompanied  with  soi^, 
were  eradually  improved  into  operas,  which  were  regularly  ex- 
hibited on  sabbath-days  in  the  temple  itself;  and  some  of  these 
operas  had  so  Aristophanic  a  character  as  to  have  represented 
the  scourging  of  Hehodorus.  After  the  conquest  of  Judea  by 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  the  Greek  language  became  so 
prevalent  at  Jerusalem  that  these  sacred  dramas  were  given  in 
Greek,  and  among  the  Apocrypha  has  been  preserved  a  chorus 

*  In  atroque  psaliBo  nomine  chori  intelligi  posie  cum  certo  instramento  homines 
ad  fonuro  ip§ius  tripucUantet :  and  again,  de  tripudioi  feu  de  maltitudine  sultan- 
tiara  et  coodoneDtiuni,  mbime  dubito. 
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of  one  of  them,  entitled  the  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  ChUdr^u 
Ezekiel,  a  Jewish  poet,  who  flourished  about  forty  years  before 
Christ,  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  of  which  fragments  remain. .  The  Spanish  mystery,  Las 
ProfUias  dt  Daniel^  has  periiap  traditionally  preserved  another 
canvas  as  ancient  as  Christianity. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  early  Christians  in  the 
least  swerved  from  ttie  notorious  practice  of  the  Jews,  or  that 
they  objected  to  sacred  dramas  and  mysteries  on  Sundays,  whea 
these  were  compatible  with  their  own  religion.  All  temples 
were  then  theatres ;  and  it  was  against  frequenting  pagan  tem- 
ples that  the  declamations  of  the  lathers  were  directed.  Chris- 
tianity was  first  taught  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  by 
means  of  the  stage.  The  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  of  the 
first  missionaries  had  familiarized  the  prominent  incidents  of 
biblical  history,  long  before  the  art  of  reading  could  have  been 
called  in  to  communicate  the  chronicles  themselves.  If  mo- 
dem missionaries  had  as  much  zeal  and  sense  as  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  they  would  adopt  in  savage  nations  the  same 
method  of  address,  and  would  represent,  chiefly  in  pantomime, 
and  with  illustrative  scenery,  the  Creation,  the  iDeluee,  the  Ex- 
odus, the  adventures  of  David,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Re- 
ligion IS  less  beloved,  and  the  stage  less  moral,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissolution  of  their  oridnal  alliance.  Let  it  not  be  feared 
that  religion  would  be  degraded  by  thus  minding  with  our  plea^ 
sures ;  this  depends  on  the  skill  and  excellence  of  the  poet. 
Who  that  has  seen  Racine's  Aihalie  performed  at  the  opera- 
house  in  Paris,  but  must  allow  that  one  evening  spent  at  such 
an  exhibition  impresses  more  indelibly  the  finest  passages  of 
scripture,  (read  the  chorus  Tout  Pvnivtrs  est  plein  ae  sa  magm* 
JicencCj)  and  enlivens  more  powerfully  a  feeling  for  the  beauties 
of  piety,  than  a  month's  attention  to  the  lessons  at  church  ?  An* 
other  valuable  end  is  attained.  By  the  learned  and  appropri- 
ate character  of  the  decorations,  a  curious  knowledge  of  Jewish 
habits  and  ceremonies  is  widely  scattered  among  the  people, 
and  distinctly  engraved  on  the  memory.  The  pulpit  often  la- 
bours to  communicate  such  information :  but  how  slowly,  how 
imperfibctly  it  succeeds !  A  theatric  chorus  of  Levites  in  proces* 
sion,  a  scenic  inside  view  of  the  temple,  teaches  more  at  a  glance 
concerning  Jewish  costume  and  ritual  than  a  week's  poring  over 
Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  leas^ 
and  as  a  mean  of  instructing  theologic  students,  who  m  England 
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are  lamentably  ignorant,  such  biblical  dramas  ^ould  be  regu- 
larly exhibited  before  the  young  clergy. 

but  in  England  such,  and  indeed  any  amusements,  are  igno* 
rantly  held  to  be  irreligious.  The  theatres  are  shut,  concerts 
are  deemed  a  profanation,  cards  are  forbidden,  a  woman  may 
not  be  seen  to  knit  or  sew,  nor  a  man  heard  to  sing  or  laugh ; 
all  must  wear  the  face  of  gloom,  and  bear  the  enmd  of  idleness  ; 
many  seem  to  put  on  mourning.  No  books  but  of  a  spiritual 
cast  may  be  opened ;  no  parties  of  pleasure  made  for  jaunts  or 
festivity.  Much  neatness  of  dress  is  however  observed;  and 
the  women  of  the  inferior  classes  usually  pass  the  whole  Sator- 
n  washing  the  linen  of  the  family,  that  their  husbands 
m  may  appear  cleanly  at  church ;  they  also  wash  the 
itairs,  but  this  is  done  in  concealment.  No  one  rises 
e  Sunday.  Only  milk  is  suffered  to  be  sold.  The 
^ply  no  fresh  bread;  pious  persons,  however,  bake 
their  dinners  at  public  ovens,  or  dine  on  cold  meat,  in  order  to 
spare  their  servants  the  sin  of  cookery.  About  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  bells  of  the  churches  begin  a  funeral  toll,  which 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  increases  in  rapidity,  until  the  hour  of 
worship.  Then  are  first  seen  persons  in  the  street,  marching 
slowly  with  a  face  of  awe,  as  if  following  a  corpse.  They  are 
soon  hidden  in  the  temples,  where  priests,  pronounce  absolutioa 
in  a  white  robe,  and  exhortation  in  a  black  one ;  there  is  no 
other  ceremony,  the  congregation  kneels  to  pray,  stands  to  sing, 
and  sits  to  hear.  No  pictures,  no  statues  adorn  the  churches, 
only  monuments  of  the  dead ;  organs  are  rare.  About  twelve, 
the  worshippers  disperse,  and  mostly  wander  to  the  park,  or  to 
some  pubUc  walk,  where  the  neatness  of  their  dress  will  be  ob- 
served. Havii^  dined,  they  return  to  the  churches,  and  again 
walk  abroad.  No  person  should  frequent  the  streets  during  the 
hour  of  divine  service,  and  many  a  one  is  imprisoned  for  so  do- 
ing. After  the  hour  of  tea,  there  are  evening  services ;  and,  af- 
ter the  hour  of  supper,  many  fathers  of  families  compel  their 
children  to  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  a  sermon. 

All  this  dull  and  superstitious  formaUty,  disavowed  alike  by 
Christianity  and  by  reason,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  fast 
instituted  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  some  malignant  being,  who 
views  with  hostile  eye  the  happiness  of  man,  than  of  a  festival 
intended  to  honour  a  benevolent  deity.  The  good  God  must 
delist  in  the  felicity,  not  in  the  mortification  of  his  creatures. 
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and  feel  that  heayen  is  paid  when  man  receives,  ^^  to  enjoy  is  to 
obey/' 

WestminBter  Abbey  is  described  with  detail,  and  an  engra- 
ving riven  of  the  monument  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  is 
a  much  greater  favourite  on  the  continent  than  the  equally  lewd 
but  less  tolerant  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  public  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, in  combining  for  so  many  useful  jiurposes,  is  held  up  to  fo- 
reign example.  The  Magdalen  Hospital  and  the  Asylum  are 
also  recommended  to  German  imitation.  An  account  of  Ac- 
kermann's  picturesque  publications  concerning  Great  Britain,  is 
given  with  elaborate  detail. 

On  the  whole,  however,  not  much  novelty  in  this  author^s 
points  of  view  will  be  detected ;  he  rather  excels  in  common 
sense  than  in  originality. — Monthly  Magazine^  March,  1823. 

Akt.  24. — Eurapty  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  present  Situation  of  Hit 
Principal  Powers  ^  imth  conjectures  on  their  future  Prospects.  By  a 
Citizen  of  the  United  States.  [Boston  k]  London. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  an  important  woric,  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance, 
under  this  comprehensive  tide.  In  all  probability  the  writer  of 
this  volume  has  assumed  in  his  titie-paee  the  privileges  of  an 
American  citizen  as  a  nom  de  guerre^  and  indeed  his  style  is  by 
no  means  that  of  a  transatlantic  author.  The  view  which  he 
takes  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  (and  a  more  interesting 
period  has  perhaps  never  existed  in  its  annals,)  is  highly  Uberal, 
and  we  tiiink  in  the  main  soundly  philosophic.  He  contends 
that  the  momentous  changes  which  have  been  wrou^t  within 
the  last  half  century,  in  the  political  condition  of  almost  all  the 
kii^doms  of  Europe,  have  proceeded  from  none  of  those  tempo- 
rary and  local  causes,  to^which  the  wishes  of  despots  would 
gladly  attribute  them ;  but  have  been  induced  by  the  operation 
of  the  great  [principles  of  enlightened  freedom  and  improved 
knowlec^e  which  are  still  in  progress,  and  from  which  our  au- 
tiior  anticipates  still  mightier  effects.  The  chapter  on  Great 
Britain  contains  much  valuable  remark,  witii  nothing  of  that 
harsh  spirit  which  has  been  displayed  by  some  of  the  American 
writers,  when  treating  of  our  institutions  in  comparison  with 
their  own.  Many  parts  of  this  volume  are  written  with  consi- 
derable eloquence. — Mwthly  Magazine^  May,  1822. 
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Art.  S6.— -JUmotrs  of  her  Majesty  Queen  CaroUne.  By  John  Wilks, 
Jan.  2  Vols.  8yo.  Londoo. 
Ths  materiak  for  these  memoirs  are  collected  from  Captain 
Ashe,  Mrs.  Robinson,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  Annual 
Register.  Thej  contain  little  but  what  has  been  already  be- 
fore the  pablic  in  a  thousand  different  shapes ;  this,  however,  is 
rather  in  tiieir  favour,  for  whatever  is  given  as  original  or  addi- 
tional matter  rests  on  such  ^^  brief  authority"  that  it  can  only  be 
read  as  a  fiction,  which  may  be  deemed  probable  or  improbable, 
according  to  the  preconceived  opinions  of  the  reader  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  for  any  one  to  resist  an 
inclination  to  smile  when  he  finds  the  most  important  documents, 
or  letters  of  the  most  confidential  nature,  dven  on  the  slender  and 
doubtful  evidence  of  ^^a  distinguished  diaracter,"  a  ^^  dignified 
clei^gjrman,"  a  ^^  lady  of  rank,"  &c.  with  now  and  then  tiie  cautious 
proviso  of  ^^  since  dead,"  or  ^^  at  present  on  the  Continent,"  add- 
ed b^  way  of  security  against  more  minute  inquiry.  The  most 
creditable  feature  in  the  work  is  the  professed  impartiality  of  its 
tone  in  politics,  thou^  even  this  is  carried  to  an  excess  diat  re- 
duces its  characteristics  to  '*  no  character  at  all." — Jfew  Month' 
ly  Magazine^  Feb.  1833. 

Art.  26. — The  Royal  Progress.    A  Canto y  7»iih  Notes.     ISmo. 

London. 

Ths  late  Royal  visit  to  Ireland  has  given  occasion  to  this 
well-written  poem,  which  exhibits  a  kind  of  satire  very  rare  in 
modem  publications,  being  light,  elegant,  and  pointed,  without 
the  smallest  mixture  of  grossness  or  personal  malevolence.  Hie 
poetry  is  accompanied  with  notes,  which  will  not  be  found  the 
least  entertaining  part  of  the  work,  and  which  fully  bear  the  au- 
flior  out  in  all  his  assertions  of  the  crack-brained  sort  of  fervour, 
the  improvident  extravagance,  and  die  improbable  eii^ectations 
of  the  Irish  people  on  ttiis  occasion.  They  are  chiefly  taken 
verhaHm  firom  the  Dublin  papers,  and  the  ministerial  prints  in 
our  own  country;  their  truth  cannot,  tfierefore,  be  denied,  for 
*^  facts  are  stubborn  things  ;^'  and  they  afford  one  more  instance 
of  die  folly  of  excessive  and  ill-judged  adulation. 

Art.  27. — Poems.    By  Bernard  Barton.     2d  Edition.     London. 
[LitteU  &  Henry,  Philadelphia.] 
It  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret  with  those  who  know 
and  feel  how  effective  an  agent  Poetry  may  be  rendered  in  fer- 
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tberin^  the  great  interests  of  moralify  and  reli^on ;  who  have 
drank  instruction  mingled  with  all  that  could  minister  to  delight, 
from  the  bards  of  other  and  of  better  days,  and  have  hailed  and 
blessed  the  union ;  to  behold  an  Art  thus  honoured  in  times  past, 
and  consecrated,  as  it  were,  on  the  altar  of  our  God,  prostituted, 
as  it  has  often  been  in  the  present  age,  to  the  worst  and  most  de- 
basing  purposes  of  scepticism  and  impiety. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  delightful  is  it  to  receive  a 
Tolume  of  poetry  which,  while  it  displays  talent  of  no  common 
order,  exhibits,  at  the  same  time,  and  throughout  its  whole  tex- 
ture, sentiments  the  most  correct,  and  a  morality  the  most  pure. 
I  allude  to  the  Miscellany,  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected,  from  the  reli^^ous  pro* 
fession  of  Mr.  Barton,  which  is  that  peculiar  to  the  disciples  of 
Georee  Fox,  that  such,  as  to  the  monJ  tendencv  of  his  poetry, 
would  be  the  result ;  an  expectation  in  the  hi^est  degree  ho- 
nourable to  the  sect  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  fully  warrant- 
ed) in  fitct,  by  its  past  and  present  history.  That  a  society  of 
Christians  thus  remarkably  distinguished  tor  the  purity  and  be- 
nevolence of  their  conduct ;  for  a  creed  which,  as  exclusively 
built  on  the  principles  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards 
men,  seems  to  have  extinguished  within  their  bosoms  every  an- 
gry and  intolerant  feeling,  should  have  contributed  so  little  to 
the  stores  of  our  poetic  wealth,  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
justly  lamented.  Yet  let  us  not  forget,  that  to  the  suggestion  of 
Ellwood,  the  companion  of  our  immorUl  Milton,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  Paradise  Regained ;  and  that  firom  the  pen  of  John 
Scott,  the  beloved  friend  of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
have  a  volume  of  considerable  beauty  and  originalily.  Since 
tiie  era,  however,  of  die  bard  of  Amwell,  nothing  of  any  import* 
ance  in  this  department  of  literature  had  been  produced  by  die 
Quakers  ;*  and  it  remained  for  Mr.  Barton,t  and  subse(]uenUj 
for  Mr.  Widen,!  to  give  furdier  proofs  how  well  the  eidtivation 
of  the  Muses  mi^t  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of 
their  sect. 

It  is  a  subject  of  no  small  astonishment,  that  attachment  to  an 

*  It  ibofild  be  here  recollected  that  the  Penof »  Granville  Penn,  Ea^.^  and  John 
Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stocke  Park,  though  lineal  descendants  of  the  Founder  of  Penn* 
•jlvania,  do  not  proiess  the  same  religious  laith. 

f  Maaty  of  the  Poenps  in  Mr.  Barton*s  present  Collection  were  pobliihed  fome 
3reart  ago  under  the  title  of  '<  Poems  bj  an  Amateur.** 

*  The  author  of  '*  Aonian  Hour*,"  end  of  "  Julia  Alpinnla/' 
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art,  honoured  as  this  has  been,  by  the  adoption  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  calculated  in  itself  to  give  added  beauty  and  effect 
to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  piety  and  devotion,  should  ever  hare 
been  deemed  incompatible  with,  or  derogatory  to,  even  ttie 
strictest  creed  of  Christianity.  But  so  it  has  happened,  that, 
both  the  Quakers  themselves,  and  the  world  at  large,  have  but 
too  generally  united  in  considering  a  Quaker  Poet  as  somettiing 
strange  and  anomalous, — as  a  being,  who  has  stepped  out  of  his 
place  and  character.  Of  a  persuasion  at  once  so  irrational  and 
unjust,  so  unsupported  by  any  thing  which  the  nature  either  of 
religion,  of  poetry,  or  of  quakerism  can  supply,  Mr.  Barton  has, 
most  assuredly,  a  right  to  complain ;  and  in  some  verses  original- 
ly sent  to  me  in  manuscript,  ne  endeavours  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices which  have  unhappily  wound  themselves  round  the  title 
of  ^^  A  Quaker  Poet^'*^  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  such  a  des^ation  is 
supposed  to  convey  an  expression  of  contempt  or  reprobation* 
*  Yes,'  says  our  poet,  in  a  strain  of  beautiful  and  affecting  enthu- 
siasm, 

*  Yes,  I  contend  the  Quaker  Creed, 

By  &ir  interpretation, 
Has  nothing  in  it  to  impede 

Poetic  aspiration. 
All  that  fidr  Nature's  charms  display 

Of  Grandeur,  or  of  Beauty ; 
All  that  the  human  heart  can  sway, 
Joy,  Grief,  Desire,  or  Duty : — 
All  these  are  ours — ^The  copious  source 

Of  true  Poetic  feeling ; 
And  wouldst  thou  check  their  blameless  course. 

Our  lips  in  silence  sealipg  ? 
Nature  to  all,  her  ample  page 

Impartially  unfolding, 
Prohibits  neither  Saint,  nor  Sage, 

Its  beauties  from  beholding. 
And  thus  the  Muse  her  gifts  assigns 

With  no  sectarian  spirit ; 
For  ALL  the  wreath  ot  fame  she  twines 
Who  fame  and  favour  merit' 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fame  here  bestowed,  and 
so  highly  and  so  deservedly  valued,  is  that  which  is  exclusively 
built  on  the  basis  of  morality.    From  the  few  specimens  which 
we  possess  of  Quaker  Poetry,  there  is  every  reason  to  wish  that 
the  disciples  of  this  sect  would  become  more  frequent  cultivators 
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of  an  art  which,  as  associating  all  that  most  efibctivety  acts  apon 
die  heart  and  imagination,  is  better  calculated  than  any  outer 
for  forcibly  and  durably  impressing  on  the  universal  mind  the 
great  and  unchangeable  truths  of  practical  morality. 

There  seems  a  reluctancy,  on  the  part  of  Quaker  Poets,  to- 
wards adopting  the  more  popular  and  exciting  departments  of 
the  art,  those  for  instance  of  Epic  and  Dramatic  incident.  They 
have  almost  invariably  confined  themselves  to  the  province  of 
miscellaneous  poetry,  nor  does  Mr.  Barton's  volume  form  an  ex« 
ception.  It  contains  a  vast  variety  of  short  but  interesting  pieces 
on  some  of  the  most  momentous  topics  and  occurrences  which 
adtate  the  human  heart  and  feelings.  Among  these  are  two 
which  seem  more  strictly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  opi- 
nions and  observances  peculiar  to  the  Author's  sect,  dian  any 
other  in  die  collection.  They  are  entitled,  ^^  Verses  supposed 
to  be  written  in  a  Burial  Ground  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,"  and  "Silent  Worship."  The  first  is  a  defence  of 
their  omission  of  epitaphs  and  tomb-stones,  as  tending  to  keep 
aUve  useless  and  enfeebling  regret ;  and  the  second  a  vindica- 
tion of,  or  rather  an  eulogium  on,  that  doctrine  which,  attribu- 
ting every  thing  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit,  waives 
all  form  and  ritual,  and  oral  communication,  as  nugatory  and 
superfluous.  With  regard  to  the  former,  however,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  a  record  of  the  dead,  if  his  virtues  were  such 
as- to  merit  recordal,  is  usually  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the 
monthly  meeting  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
though  we  of  die  established  church  are  accustomed  to  a  more 
social  and  less  abstracted  mode  of  worship ;  yet,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  system  of  a  silent  and  altogether  spiritual  wor- 
ship, as  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  an  assigned  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  God  to  each  individual,  as  a  sure  and  primary  guide,  is 
both  philosophical  and  beautiful. 

There  are  various  passages  also  interspersed  throu^  the  vo- 
lume, which  very  eloquently  plead  in  &your  of  other  and  equal- 
ly striking  peculiarities  of  Quakerism.  But  there  is  one  distinc- 
tion which,  as  conferring  the  highest  honour  on  the  members  of 
this  Sect,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  pass  in  silence ;  it  is  their 
total  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  persecution^  an  exemption  which, 
when  we  consider  how  often  religion  has  been  disgraced,  and 
humanity  outraged,  by  a  contrary  line  of  conduct,  should  call 
forth  unqualified  praise.  This  is  a  lovely  and  invaluable  feature 
of  Quakerism.    On  this  plan  of  reposing  exclusively  on  die  es- 
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•entials  of  pure  and  practical  Christianity',  the  Quakers  hare 
sought  to  distin^ish  themselves  among  their  European  brethren ; 
and  it  is  upon  me  same  plan,  though  modified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances,  that  they  have  r^ulated  their  religious  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  of  America,  endeavouring,  in  the  first  place, 
and  as  introductonr  to  the  leading  facts  of  Revelation,  to  point 
out  the  identity  of  their  respective  creeds  as  to  the  great  and 
everlasting  truths  of  Natural  Theology. 

In  a  volume  including  nearly  eighty  pieces  on  widely  different 
subjects,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  should  equalhr  attract  at- 
tention, or  gratify  the  expectations  of  the  reader,  out  it  is  due 
to  Mr.  Barton  to  declare,  that  no  trifling  topic  has  been  admitted ; 
diat  what  has  occupied  his  pen  comes  home  to  our  business  and 
our  bosoms  ;  and  mat,  Uke  Goldsmith,  he  has  seldom  touched 
on  a  theme  which  he  has  not  rendered  more  striking,  either  by 
vigour  of  thou^t  or  beauty  of  expression.  Mdlum  quod  tetigit, 
nan  omavit.  The  versification  is  usually  of  the  lyric  or  el^iac 
cast,  but  there  are  not  wanting  several  specimens  of  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  in  ip^ch  the  author  seems  to  move  with  uncom- 
mon ease  and  dignity.  The  leading  character  of  his  poetry  is 
not  that  which  can  be  properly  designated  by  the  epithet  de- 
scriptive} yet  scattered  over  every  portion  of  the  work  is  to  be 
found  IMAOCRT  vigorously  conceived,  and  distinctly  and  vividly 
brought  out. 

Sentiment,  in  the  best  and  noblest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
as  including  m^iny  of  the  most  awful  and  interesting  truths  which 
belong  bom  to  our  present  and  our  future  state  of  existence,  and 
expressed  with  a  simplicity  which  endears  all  that  it  wish^  to 
enforce,  forms  tbe  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Barton's  book.  It 
treats  of  feelings  which  prepare  the  heart  as  well  for  ihe  pro- 
per enjoyment  of  what  is  truly  valuable  on  earth,  as  for  that 
more  perfect  happiness  which  may  await  us  in  another  worid. 
It  is,  indeed,  by  this  bond  of  similarity,  that  the  present  life  be- 
comes indissolubly  connected  with  that  better  one  which  is  to  fol- 
low ;  for  the  emotions  which  have  sprung  here  from  a  just  con- 
templation of  the  beauties  and  beneficence  of  creation,  diall  not 
die ;  they  will  live  beyond  the  forms  to  which  they  owe  th^tr 
birth.  This  doctrine,  as  involving  some  of  the  highest  specuU* 
tions  that  relate  to  matter  and  spirit,  to  their  union  here,  and 
their  existence  hereafter,  has  given  to  many  parts  of  his  compo- 
sition an  awfully  impressive  tone,  a  high  degree,  in  fact,  of  emic 
sublimity. 
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Of  the  BubUmelj  moral  and  intellectual  lessons,  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  glorious  forms  of  external  nature,  the  collection 
of  Blr.  Barton  presents  us  with  many  happj  examples.  His  ad* 
dress  ^^  To  the  Moon,"  a  subject  though  apparently  exhausted, 
he  has  rendered  interesting  by  fresh  trains  of  imagery,  and  by 
that  delightful  tone  of  moral  inference  which  has  given  to  neariy 
the  whole  of  his  compositions  a  kind  of  pensive  dominion  over 
the  purest  and  ^ntlest  affections  of  the  heart.  A  theme  of  still 
greater  sublimity,  as  productive  of  many  of  those  indefinable 
emotions  whic^  thrill  through  our  bosoms  in  the  presence  of 
mysterious  and  illimitable  power,  opens  upon  us  in  our  author^s 
address  ^^  To  the  Winds,"  written,  I  understand,  in  a  dark  win- 
ter's  ni^t,  and  when  the  storm  was  h%h  enoc^  to  ^^  murder 
sleep.'^  But  of  all  the  objects  which  nature  presents  to  our  view, 
there  is  none  comparable,  in  point  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to 
ttie  ocean.  Whether  beheld  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  or  under 
the  aspect  of  commotion,  it  is  alike  productive  of  thou^ts  which 
agitate  and  dilate  the  soul  with  awe,  and  fear,  and  wonder.  To 
express  the  feelings  and  conceptions  to  which  such  an  object  and 
its  associations  lead ;  must  be,  even  to  the  most  exalted  talent,  a 
work  of  difficulty  and  danger.  It  has  notwithstanding  been  at- 
tempted by  many,  but  as  might  be  concluded,  by  few  with  sue* 
cess.  Among  the  number,  however,  who  have  risen  from  the 
effort  undefeated,  we  may  now  enroll  the  name  of  Barton^  whose 
poem  entitled  ^^  The  Sea,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  his 
collection :  and  it  has  given  the  impression  of  this  magnificent 
element  on  the  mind,  with  a  truth  and  enei^  of  feeling  which 
have  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Nor  has  Blr.  Barton  restricted  himself  to  the  woriu  of  Nature ; 
those  of  Man  have  alike  contributed  to  call  forth  the  energies  of 
his  mind  and  the  moral  painting  of  his  Muse.  To  a  contempla- 
tive disposition,  indeed,  few  objects  afford  more  appropriate  gra- 
tification than  the  mouldering  reliques  of  departed  grandeur. 
There  is  a  silent  language  in  tneir  desolation  which  reaches  to 
the  heart,  and  we  bow  before  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  old,  humi- 
liated, but  rendered  better  by  the  awful  voice  of  other  years. 
The  poem  entitled  ^^  Lciston  Abbey"  has  a  claim  to  peculiar 
distinction,  and  as  possessing  striking  proofs  of  the  happy  art 
with  which  the  poet  has  blended  the  most  delightful  imagery  with 
the  most  touching  morality. 

Of  the  pure  and  lofty  character  of  genuine  poetry,  of  the  great 
and  important  duties  it  is  calculated  to  subserve,  and  of  the  liif^ 
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gratificatimis  it  baa  the  means  of  conferring,  Mr.  Barton  has  hkn- 
self  spoken,  and  in  terms  which,  while  they  paint  with  glowing 
enthusiasm  the  sublimely  moral  features  of  the  Muse,  feelingly 
and  most  expressively  describe  the  consolations  which  await  on 
him  who  has  worshipped  her  aright,  and  who  has  consequently 
directed  her  powers  to  their  legitimate  end.  The  wish,  with 
which  his  poem  published  separately  last  year,  and  entitled  ^^  A 
Day  in  Autumn,^'  will,  I  am  confident,  not  remain  unfulfilled ; 
that  his  poetry  will  live  in  the  bosoms  of  the  wise  and  ^od,  and 
tiiat  it  will  descend  to  a  distant  and  approving  posterity* 
*  I  ask  no  laurels  o'er  my  turf  to  wave. 

But,  when  the  sun  of  my  brief  day  be  set, 
I  would  not  80  all  softer  ties  out-brave 

As  not  to  wish,  when  those  I  love  be  met, 
For  me  that  cheeks  be  wan,  and  eyes  with  sorrow  wet. 
And  should  some  portion  of  my  song  survive 
The  death  of  hun  who  frames  it ;  may  it  be 
Such  only  as  may  keep  his  name  alive 
In  hearts  of  spotless  moral  purity, — 
Of  virtuous  feelmg,  gentle  sympathy, 

And  elevated  thoughts ; — such  have  I  known : — 
May  these  but  cherish  my  lov'd  memory 

In  some  few  silent  hours,  when  left  alone, 
And  *<  fame's  obstreperous  trump,"  I  willingly  disown/ 
\  From  "  Evenings  in  Autumn,  a  Series  of  Essays,  Narraiive  and  Mis* 
cellaneous.  By  Natbah  Drake,  M.  D.,  Author  of'  Literary  Hours,* 
« Essays  on  Periodical  Literature,^  <  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,'  and 
*  Winter  Nights.'  "    London,  1 822.  ] 


Art.  ZB.—Yamoyden.  A  Tale  of  ^  Wars  of  King  Philip.  By 
the  late  Rev.  James  Wallis  Eastburn,  and  his  Friend.  New* 
York.     1820. 

Smit  with  the  lore  of  "  bmrdk  lore"  we  came. 

And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame ; 

Thug  mix*d  ourstadiet,  and  thus  join*d  our  name.-^PoFE. 

The  progress  of  American  literature  cannot  but  be  an  object 
of  deep  interest  and  generous  exultation  to  every  Briton  who 
knows  now  to  place  a  due  value  on  the  glory  resulting  to  his 
country  from  the  propagation  of  her  language,  and  her  letters ; 
for  it  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  a  most  delightful  consi* 
deration,  and  one  which  should  excite  amongst  our  authors  an 
increased  spirit  of  emulation,  that  the  language  of  England  is 
destined  to  be  that  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  new  world. 
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What  a  field,  in  fact,  for  the  difiusion  and  durability  of  our  lite- 
rarj  fiuiie,  does  such  a  prospect  hold  forth,  and  how  rationalhf 
may  we  credit  the  representation  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  alludkig 
to  the  epithet  barbaricm,  bestowed  on  our  immortal  Shakspeare 
by  the  foolish  petulance  of  Voliairt^  thus  eloquently,  and,  I 
luiTe  no  doubt,  prophetically,  d^lares,  that  ^^when  Ihe  Tery 
name  of  Voltaire^  and  perhaps  the  memory  of  the  language  in 
which  he  has  written,  shall  be  no  more,  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains, the  banks  of  the  OAto,  and  the  plains  of  Sctoto,  shall  re- 
sound with  the  accents  of  this  barbarian :  In  his  native  tongue 
he  shall  roll  the  genuine  passions  of  nature ;  nor  shall  the  gnefe 
of  Lear  be  alleviated,  nor  the  charms  and  wit  of  Rosalind  be 
abated,  by  time.^^— (£««ay  on  Falsiaff.) 

Whatever  therefore  intimates  the  advancement  of  North 
America  in  letters,  taste,  and  genius,  ought  to  be  received  by  us 
with  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure,  as  an  earnest  that  at  no  very 
distant  period  a  competition  for  literary  glory  may  exist  be- 
tweoQ  the  transatlantic  writers  in  our  tongue,  and  those  of  the 
parent  country ;  and  that  in  the  bosom  of  remote  ages,  when^ 
ro  obedience  to  those  changes  which  attach  to  every  earthly 

Ewer,  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  shall  have  passed  away,  her 
iguage  shall  be  spoken  and  her  literature  shall  live,  with  un- 
decaying  vigour,  in  the  vast  and  almost  boundless  regions  of  the 
great  western  continent 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing very  lately  received  a  small  packet  from  New-Yoik,  con- 
taining two  volumes,  which  appear  to  me  to  place  in  a  very 
&vourable  point  of  view  the  proeress  which  poetiy  has  been 
making  in  me  United  States.  l%ey«were  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  life  and  character 
<Mf  one  of  the  writers  of  the  included  productions,  (Mr.  J.  W, 
Eastbum.) 

Of  the  manner  in  which  ^'  Yamoyden^^  was  composed,  the 
Editor,  and  Coadjutor  in  the  poem,  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  detail  in  an  advertisement :  [which  is  quoted  as  given 
in  our  Mo.  5  of  the  Repository,  p.  53.  J 

We  are  further  told  in  this  advertisement,  which  is  dated 
Nov.  20th,  1820,  that  the  work  was  commenced  without  any 
preparatory  readUn^ ;  tfiat  from  this  cause,  and  the  hasty  mode 
of  its  composition,  both  the  fable  and  the  execution  were  imper- 
fJM^t,  and  that,  when  the  Editor  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
correction'  of  die  manuscript,  thou^  his  labour  in  so  doing  had 
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Mt  beea  tnfliiig,  be  £4  not  think  himself  at  Kberty  to  msdce  mf 
afterations  in  the  original  plot,  or  to  attempt  what  would  dntioj 
his  deceased  finend^s  poetical  identity*  As  for,  faoweveri  m§ 
was  consistent  with  these  restraints,  he  had  endeavomed  to 
eon-ect  what  was  ftiulty,  bodi  in  matter  and  expressicm,  and  had 
been  ted,  tn  consequence  of  consulting  several  worics  comected 
with  tibe  subject  of  liie  poem,  to  make  some  additions  to  tfie  ori* 
ginal  matter,  which  he  has  particularly  specified,  in  order  that) 
as  ihej  were  hastily  added  m  the  course  of  tnoffiariptioii,  and 
printed  as  soon  as  written,  should  ^bej  prove  defeetive,  Ihe  dis* 
credit  mi^bt  attach  to  himself  done* 

Frmn  me  import  of  these  communications,  flie  reader  wil  be 
prepared  to  meet  in  ^^  Yamoyden''  witb  some  incongruities  <£ 
mble,  and  ihe^ahties  of  composition ;  nor,  indeed,  oonsidering 
Ae  disadvantages  under  which  the  work  was  coounenced  ani 
pompieted,  could  any  otiier  result  be  expected.  '  Bnt  be  will 
afao  find  in  ttiis  poem^  what  he  may  not  have  indul^d  tbe  bope 
of  discovering,  and  which  has  been  indeed,  at  all  tmies,  of  ma 
pccorrence,  tbe  im>preBS  and  animatii^  princii^  of  true  genins  | 
passages,  in  fiict,  cf  splendour  and  beauty  wnicb  mi^  redeem 
much  greater  defects  man  any  which  he  will  be  caUed  upon  to 
pardon  bere. 

lliere  is,  moreover,  in  the  youtti,  and  diaracter,  and  firiend- 
ship  of  the  two  writers,  and  in  ihe  premature  dealfa  of  the  on- 
gknd  SQggestor  of  ihe  work,  who  perished  at  flie  age  of  tweolty- 
two,  something  very  highly  interesting  to  every  feeling  Bmid«— 
in  Ae  Proem  to  ^'  Yamoyden,''  and  in  tike  Ccnchuianj  the  Edt« 
tor  bas  indulged  in  some  beautiful  and  most  affecting  tributes  to 
the  mdmopjr  of  his  brother  bard.  From  tbese,  as  in  afai^  de* 
gree  honourable  to  the  deceased,  and  equally  so  to  ibe  ^earas  . 
and  talents  of  the  survivor,  I  shallnow,  previous  to  ei^mig  on 
the  body  of  the  work,  select  a  few  stanzas.  The  Praetn  thoa 
opens:  ^ 

*  Ob  forth,  sad  fragments  of  a  broken  strain, 
The  test  that  either  bard  tibiM  e'er  essay! 
The  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  again, 
That  first  awoke  them»  in  a  happier  day : 
Where  swe^  the  ocean  breeze  its  desert  way, 
.His  requiem  murmurs  o'er  the  moaning  wave ; 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prdqngs  the  lay, 
Shall  ne'er  the  minstrel's  hallowed  honours  crave ; 
His  harp  lies  buried  deep,  in  that  untimely  grave ! 
Friend  of  my  youth !  with  thee  b^an  the  love 
Of  sacred  song ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
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Mid  clatBio  realflw  of  fsplendoars  past  lo  vovet 
O'er  haunted  steep,  and  by  immortal  streams ; 
Where  the  blue  waye,  with  sparklmg  bosom  gleam 
Round  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 
For  eyer  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  that  live  in  storied  page, 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  eariier  age,' 
1  need  scarcely  j^int  out  to  any  reader  of  these  admirably 
lines,  that  characteristic  sketching  of  .the  shores  of  the  Blediter- 
imnean,  un^er  the  designation  of 

^  the  mind's  eternal  herita^. 
For  ever  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams/ 
as  it  is  a  picture  which  must  force  itself  upon  e?^  classical 
mind* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Proem,  after  a  striking  description 
of  tile  aborigines  of  North-America,  tiie  Editor  reverts  to  his  re- 
cent loss,  again  expresses  his  intention  of  forsaking  the  tiiriftiess 
fields  of  poesy,  and  gives  us,  under  a  simile  beautiiuUy  ima^ned, 
and  as  beautifully  expressed,  a  most  touching  representation  of 
the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  himself  and  hip  Me  la* 
mented  associate. 

*  Friend  of  my  youth !  with  thee  began  my  song^ 
And  o'er  tiiy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long/—* 
Thou^  not  to  me  the  Muse  averse  deny. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  visions  to  descry,— » 
Such  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er^ 
And  be  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try^ 
But  fi>r  thy  sake,  such  idlesse  would  deplore,-— 
And  swears  to  meditate  the  diankless  Muse  no  move.  ^ 
But,  no!  the  freshness  of  that  pest  shall  st31 
Sacred  to  memory'a  holiest  musings  be ; 
When  throu^  the  ideal  fields  of  song,  at  win. 
He  roved,  and  gathered  chiemlets  wild  with  thee  ^ 
When,  reckless  of  the  world,  alone  and  free* 
like  two  proud  barks,  we  kept  our  careless  way, 
Thtt^  saH  by  moonlight  o'er  the  tranquil  sea ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  streamers  gay, 
Bri^t  i^eaming  o'er  the  main,  beneath  the  ^osdy  ray  :«^ 
And  downward,  far,  reflected  in  the  dear* 
Bhie  deptfaf)  the  eyetheir  fairy  tackUngstea ; 
80  boo^Bnt,  th^  &  seem  to  float  in  air« 
Aaiiitefitiy  dbey  ffie  aoisdess  breMe ; 
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Till)  all  too  800B,  as  the  rode  winds  may  please, 
Th^  part  for  distant  ports  :  Thee,  gales  benign 
Swift  wafting,  bore,  by  Heaven's  all-wise  decrees. 
To  its  own  harbour  sure,  where  each  divine 
And  joyous  vision,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine.' 
In  a  still  more  deep  and  solemn  tone  does  he  resume  the  sab- 
ject,  in  the  stanzas  which  he  has  written  as  a  Concltuum  to  the 
whole  work,  connecting  the  deadi  of  his  friend  with  the  general 
lot  of  humanity,  and  the  transitory  tenure  of  all  earthly  great- 
ness. ^^  Sad  was  the  theme,''  he  exclaims,  aUudine  to  tb^ir  j<HBt 
labour  of  love  in  the  construction  of  ^^  Yamoyden^' 
*  Sad  was  the  theme,  which  yet  to  try  we  chose. 
In  pleasant  moments  of  conmiunion  sweet ; 
When  least  we  thought  of  earth's  unvarnished  woes  ^ 
And  least  we  dreamed,  in  fancy's  fond  deceit. 
That  either  the  cold  grasp  of  death  should  meet. 
Tin  after  many  years,  in  ripe  old  age ; 
Three  Uttle  summers  flew  on  pinions  fleet. 
And  thou  art  living  but  in  memory's  page. 
And  earth  seems  all  to  me  a  worthless  pilgrimage. 
Sad  was  our  theme ;  but  well  the  wise  man  sung» 
**  Better  than  festal  halls,  the  house  of  wo ;'' 
'Tis  good  to  stand  destruction's  spoils  among. 
And  muse  on  that  sad  bourne  to  which  we  go. 
The  heart  grows  better  when  tears  freely  flow ; 
And,  in  the  many-coloured  dream  of  earth. 
One  stolen  hour,  wherein  ourselves  we  know. 
Our  weakness  and  our  vanity, — is  worth 
Years  of  unmeaning  smiles,  and  lewd,  obstreperous  mirth. 
'Tis  good  to  muse  on  nations  passed  away, 
For  ever,  from  the  land  we  call  our  own ; 
Nations,  as  proud  and  mighty  in  their  day. 
Who  deemed  that  everiasting  was  their  throne. 
An  age  went  by,  and  they  no  more  were  known !     ' 
Sublimer  sadness  will  the  mind  control. 
Listening  time's  deep  and  melancholy  moan ; 
And  meaner  griefs  will  less  disturb  the  soul ; 
And  human  pride  Mia  low,  at  human  grandeur's  goal.' 
In  tlus  stanza,  which  he  constructs  with  peculiar  grace  and 
beauty,  has  Uie  Editor  not  only  written  ^  proem  and  concltuum, 
but  he  has  also,  in  the  same  metrical  form  ^presented  us  witfi  an 
iniroducium  to  each  canto  of  the  poem.    From  these,  as  oncoii* 
nected  with  the  faUe  of  Yamojden,  as  being  &bricated  in  a 
measore  of  which  it  does  not  give  us  an  instance,  and  as  edii- 
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biting  at  the  same  time  the  talents  of  the  writer,  as  a  descriptive 
bard,  in  a  very  superior  point  of  view,  while  tfaej  indisputably 
prove  him  wordiy  of  the  poetical  association  under  which  he 
appears,  I  shall,  in  this  place,  as  best  suited  to  their  insertion, 
select  a  few  specimens.  The  description  of  Evening,  prefixed 
to  the  second  canto,  is  finished  in  a  sfjrle  of  great  sweetness  and 
amenity,  and  with  several  touches  which  evince  a  masterly  hand, 
and  impart  an  air  of  originality  to  the  picture. 
[Here  those  introductory  stanzas  are  copied.] 
With  equal  powers  of  fancy  and  expression,  and  with  yet 
greater  eneigy  of  pencil,  has  he  given  us,  thoueh  in  a  still  more 
condensed  form,  a  nidit-scene  of  very  forcible  effect.  If  tibe 
prior  description  may  oe  assimilated  in  its  style  of  expression  to 
the  mild  and  mellow  tinting  of  Claude,  the  latter  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  a  sketch  in  the  school  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

?Iere  the  introductory  stan^  to  canto  v.  is  copied.] 
o  this  portraiture  of  nature  under  one  of  her  most  wild  and 
awful  forms,  I  will  subjoin  what  must  be  deemed  not  only  an  ex- 
quisite contrast,  when  viewed  in  a  picturesque  light,  but  as  dis- 
playing a  lovely  and  afiectine  delineation  of  the  mfluence  of  the 
female  character  in  mitigating  the  evils,  whether  nhysical  or 
moral,  which  accompany  our  pilgrimage  through  life.  As  the 
night-piece  was  a  prefix  to  the  fiffli,  this  fascinating  little  sketch 
Q^rs  in  the  sixth  and  last  canto. 

'  Woman  !  blest  partner  of  our  jovs  and  woes  1 
Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  ill, 
Untarnished  yet,  thy  fond  affection  g^ows, 
Throbs  with  each  pulse,  and  beats  with  every  thrill ! 
Bright  o*er  the  wasted  scene,  thou  hoverest  still, 
Angel  of  comfort  to  the  failing  soul ; 
Undaunted  by  the  tempest,  wild  and  chill, 
That  pours  its  restless  and  disastrous  roll, 
O'er  all  that  Uooins  below,  with  sad  and  hoUow  howl  i 
When  sorrow  rends  the  heart,  when  feverish  pain 
Wrings  the  hot  drops  of  anguish  from  the  brow, 
To  sooth  the  soul,  to  cool  the  burning  brain, 
O,  who  so  welcome  and  so  prompt  as  thou ! 
The  battle's  hurried  scene  and  angry  g^ow,»« 
The  death-encircled  pillow  of  distress,— - 
The  lonely  moments  of  secluded  wo, — 
Alike  thy  care  and  constancy  confess, 
Alike  thy  pitying  hand,  and  fearless  friendship  bless  1' 
I  shall  close  these  very  striking  prooft  of  die  Editor's  poetical 
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powers,  and  of  his  complete  succeM  in  the  manageioent  of  tlie 
Spenserian  stanza,  by  another  extract  from  bis  Protnij  wUeh 
as  descriptive  of  die  general  character  of  the  Nordt-American 
aborigines,  may  very  appropriately  introduce  what  we  have 
more  expressly  to  say  on  the  subject  and  execution  of  ^^  Yamoy* 
den.''  i  will  only  add,  that  of  the  lines  I  am  about  to  quote,  I 
know  not  where  a  more  hi^y  finished  picture  can  be  found,  tbaa 
what  is  included  in  the  last  two  stanza? ;  whether  their  versifi^ 
cation,  their  diction,  or  their  imagery  be  considered,  they  have, 
in  lAj  opinion,  nothing  to  fear  £rom  rivalry  or  conqparison* 

[Here  the  quotation  begins — 

* "  Earth  was  their  Motiier ;"— or  Aey  knew  no  more ;' 
(see  the  poem,  p.  x.)   And  die  two  finished  stanzas,  pardcukriy 
alluded  to,  commence — 1 

*  Kind  nature's  commoners,  from  her  tbey  drew 
Their  needful  wants,  and  learnt  not  how  to  hoard,'  [^.] 

Having  dius  indulged  myself  in  the  pleasing  task  of  recording 
the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  these  amiable  and  ac- 
compK^ed  young  men,  and  in  so  doing  brought  forward  several 
passages  which  very  strikingly  prove  how  well  qualified  the 
writer  of  them  must  have  been,  not  onl  v  for  the  duty  of  brining 
•*  Yamoyden''  before  the  public,  but  of  bearing  a  part  in  its  con- 
struction, I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  poem  itself. 

[A  historv  of  the  suUect  of  the  Poem  is  now  given,  and  an 
outline  of  the  life  and  mrtunes  of  '*  Philip,  Sachem  of  Pokano- 
kef' — ^with  a  quotation  firom  Holmes'  American  Annals.  Hie 
critic  then  proceeds  to  remark : — ] 

The  fable,  however,  as  betraying  several  marks  of  inconsis- 
tency and  haste,  is  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  poem,  whilst  of 
die  characters,  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  that  they  are  throng 
out  supported  with  considerable  strength  and  discrimination. 
The  sme  and  versification  are  manifestly  formed  in  the  school 
c(  Sir  Walter  Scott,  frequently  exhibiting  very  happy  specimens 
of  a  bold,  free,  and  yet  harmonious  rhythm,  ana  occasionally^ 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  attendine  the  con- 
struction of  the  work,  discovering  instances  of  slovemy  diction 
and  imperfect  metre.  There  are,  however,  in  tUs  poem,  with 
all  its  ciefects,  as  I  have  before  observed,  very  many  passages 
which  are  stamped  with  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  genius; 
passages  ^hich  show,  that,  if  Mr.  Eastbum  had  lived,  he  midit 
nave  risen  to  tiie  highest  rank  in  the  poetic  literature  c^  nia 
eonntiy;  passages  wUch  indicate,  ahmg  witii  Aiose  wMdi  I 
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have  q«oted  in  the  pitcedais  mniiber,  that  die  Editor  may,  if  fo 
inclined,  reach  that  station  which  death  al^ne  prevented  his  aUe 
and  amiahle  coadjutor  from  attaining. 

It  shall  now,  therefore,  be  mj  pleasing  daty  to  select,  as  evi* 
dence  which  may  substantiate  the  praise  I  have  bestowed,  at 
many  of  the  passages  thus  alluded  ti^as  the  limits  of  my  paper 
will  allow ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  is  my  wish,  having  already  given 
some  beanttfiil  specufuens  of  the  Editor's  poetical  powers,  to 
biing  forward,  in  the  first  place,  those  parts  of  the  poem  which^ 
either  firom  what  has  been  said  in  the  Advertisement,  or  casually 
dfopped  in  the  Notes,  may,  with  some  d^ree  of  certainty,  be 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Sf  n  Eastbum*  In  the  first  canto  of 
*^  Yamoydea''  a  picture  of  A<|uetnet,  or  Rhode-Island,  and  the 
opposite  -shere  of  Pocasset,  is  touched  with  great  sweetness 
-and  grace.  As  the  poem  was  avowedly  su^ested  and  com* 
menced  by  Mr.  Eastburn,  and  his  friend  informs  us,  that  with 
the  fourth  stanza  he  has  introduced  some  verses  relatii^  to  Ibe 
previous  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  we  may  safely  ascribe  tiie 
tties  preceding  this  stanza  to  the  original  projector  of  the  woilu 

[Here  the  same  quotation  is  given,  wmch  was  m^e  in  our 
Review  of  ^  Yamoyden'  No.  5  of  the  Repository,  conun^tcing :] 
'  The  moniing  air  was  freshly  breathiog, 
The  morning  mists  were  wildly  wreathing,'  [kcJ] 

In  the  second  canto,  which  paints  in  very  vivid  and  pathetic 
colours  the  conjugal  afiectioD  of  Yamoyden  and  Nora,  and  the 
despair  of  Ae  latter  in  being  forcibly  carried  off  with  her  infant 
from  her  cottage  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  we  aie  in- 
troduced, for  the  first  time,  to  some  lyrical  effusions,  a  mode  of 
giving  variety  to  the  fable  to  which  the  authors  have  frequently 
had  recourse  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  work.  Of  these 
productions,  whose  spirit  of  poetry  is  such  as  uniformly  to  do 
credit  to  the  writers,  one  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Editpr 
as  inserted  since  the  death  of  his  friend ;  and  of  the  remaindari 
there  are  three,  written  in  the  same  metre,  which,  from  an  aUu* 
sion  in  the  notes  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  to  Mr.  Easibum.  The  first  of  these  which  I  shall  copy, 
is  founded  on  a  superstition  still  cherished  by  the  present  race 
of  Indians  called  Creeks,  who  believe,  that  in  the  vast  lake  from 
which  issues  the  river  St.  Mary,  and  which  occupies  a  circuit  of 
near  three  hundred  miles,  tfiere  is,  among  the  many  islands  witfi 
which  it  abounds,  one  which  may  be  justly  termed  a  paradise  on 
earth.    [Note  to  Canto  11.  from  Bertram^s  Travels*}— How 
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beaatifiilly  Mr*  Eastburo  baa  availed  biiiiself  of  fliis  ftapenti* 
tion,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  auppoeed  to 
be  sung  by  Nora,  in  order  to  sooue  her  sorrows  in  parting,  on- 
der  circumstances  of  danger  and  apprehension,  with  ber  bdoved 
Yamoyden* 
[The  five  stanzas,  commencing : — ^] 

'They  say  that  afar  in  the  land  of  the  west'  [&c.] 
I  shsJl  now,  as  forming  a  strikine  contrast  with  these  lines,  in- 
sert the  comparison  which  Mr.  Eastfoum  has  very  ably  drawn 
between  the  genius  and  character  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket  and 
the  late  Emperor  of  France.  It  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  hero* 
ism,  the  patriotism,  and  unsubdued  enei]gy  of  the  American 
diieftain,  and  one  which  places  him  in  the  light  in  which,  there  is 
litde  doubt,  he  will  be  considered  by  every  future  bard  and  his- 
torian. It  is  a  specimen,  also,  of  the  spirited  and  harmonious 
construction  of  the  metre  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  poem 
is  written,  and  must  consequently  impress  on  the  mind  of  flie 
reader  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  talents  which  could,  at  so  eiurly 
an  age  as  that  of  Mr.  Eastbum  and  Ms  friend,  exhibit  such  a 
mastery  in  numbers. 
[The  ^nza,  commencing : — } 

*  Thou  of  the  ocean  rock  1'  [&c.  &c.] 
From  the  fourth  canto,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  detail  of 
the  religious,  magical,  and  sacrificial  rites  of  the  American  In- 
dians, and  which,  though  somewhat  too  long,  and  rather  inarti- 
ficially  connected  wiUi  the  business  of  the  poem,  is  written  with 
great  stren^  of  fancy,  and  splendour  of  expression,  1  feel  gra- 
tified in  bemg  able  to  select  a  lyrical  specimen  which  displays, 
indeed,  very  uncommon  powers.    It  is  entitled  The  Prophect, 
and  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Indian  Priest  whilst  under  die  sup- 
posed influence  of  inspiration.    In  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  sub- 
limity of  sentiment,  in  a  rich  and  sonorous  flow  of  versification, 
and  in  a  spirit-stirring  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  ex- 
hibits much  which  has  a  claiin  to  very  distinguished  and  almost 
unqualified  approbation. 
[Here  the  whole  six  stanzas  are  given,  beginning : — ] 
^  O  heard  ye  around  the  sad  moan  of  ^e  gde. 
As  it  si^ed  o'er  the  mountain,  and  shridc'd  in  the  vde  ? 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  prophetic,  who  past ; 
His  mantle  of  daikness  around  tiim  is  cast ; 
Wild  flutters  his  robe,  and  the  light  of  his  plume 
Faint  dimmers  along  throu^  the  oust  and  the  ^oom  :*  [&e.] 
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Having  thus  supplied  my  readers  with  some  specimens  of 
what,  I  have  reason  to  think,  is,  in  a  very  great  degree,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Sastbum ;  specimens  which 
must  assuredly  give  birth  to  a  high  estimate  of  the  genius  and 
poetical  talents  of  their  author ;  I  conceive  it  in  justice  due  to 
the  Editor  and  joint  Composer  of  "  Yamoyden,"  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  admirable  proofs  of  his  powers  which  I  have  quoted 
from  the  various  insulated  stanzas  annexed  to  different  portions 
of  the  poem,  to  produce  also,  from  the  body  of  the  work,  some 
instances  of  what  I  know,  from  the  prefixed  advertisement,  has 
originated  solely  from  his  pen ;  more  especially  as  they  cannot 
foil  of  showing  now  closely  approximated  were  these  young  men 
in  taste  and  talent* 

Amonffst  the  passages  pointed  out  in  this  advertisement,  as 
beins  additions  to  the  onginal  matter  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  S&.  Eastbum,  is  one  which  the  Editor  has  designated  by  the 
title  of  ^^  a  sermon/^  It  is  iijtroduced  into  the  third  canto,  and 
placed  in  ttie  mouth  of  a  Christian  Priest  belonging  to  the  Set- 
tlers, who,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  induced  to  emigrate  to 
America,  in  order  to  escape  the  religious  bigotry  and  persecu- 
tions which,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  their  native  couiitry. 
The  preacher  is  recapitulating  the  sufferings  of  those  who  ex- 
pired as  marhrrs  mid  the  flames  lighted  up  in  England  by  the 
mtoleijance  of  papal  zeal,  and  he  mus  apostrophizes  the  island 
from  which  he  had  fled : 

'  O  England  I  from  thine  earliest  age, 
Land  of  the  warrior  and  the  sage ! 
Eyrie  of  freedom,  reared  on  rocks 
That  frown  o'er  ancient  ocean's  shocks !'  [&c. — See  Poem.^ 

These  lines,  though  in  their  opening  adumbrated  from  a  well 
known  passage  in  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstreli 
yet  exhibit,  both  in  their  imagery  and  versification,  a  large 
share  of  vigour  and  spirit.  The  slall  of  the  Editor,  indeed,  not 
only  in  the  fabrication  of  the  octo-syllabic  metre,  but  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  more  varied  lyric  stanza,  is  strikindy  apparent 
in  ttie  parts  which  are  confessedly  the  produce  of  his  pen,  nor 
are  his  descriptive  powers  less  prominent  in  these  portions  of 
Yamoyden,  than  we  found  them  to  be  in  the  Spensenan  stanzas 
quotea  in  the  preceding  number.  Of  these  assertions,  the  an- 
nexed extract,  forming  an  entire  stanza  of  the  sixth  canto,  and 
taken  from  a  part  of  which  he  has  acknowledged  himself  the 
introducer,  will  afford,  I  should  imagine,  very  adequate  proof. 
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<  His  boat  was  nigh ;  its  fragile  side. 
Boldly  the  'venturous  wanderer  tried  ; 
Along  they  shot  o'er  the  murmuring  bay, 
As  they  bore  for  the  adverse  bank  away.'  [&c.] 
I  have  thus  endeavoured,  by  a  pretty  extensive  adduction  of 
instances,  to  place  the  poeticaJ  merits  of  Mr.  Eastbum  amd  his 
Friend,  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view ;  and,  from  what  has 
been  brought  forward,  I  think  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  to 
many  of  me  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  the  genuine 
poet,  more  particularly  to  vividity  of  description,  and  energy  of 
versification,  they  have  established  a  just  claim.     They  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  been  assimilated  very  closely,  both  in  their 

E>wers  of  conception  and  execution,  and,  recollecting  how  an- 
vourable  were  many  of  the  extrinsic  circumstances  which  ac- 
companied their  joint  efforts  in  the  composition  of  ^'  Yamoyden,'' 
they  have  produced  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  some  ^- 
fects  in  the  fabrication  of  its  fable,  and  some  indications  of  haste 
and  incorrectness  in  its  style  and  metre,  will  obtain  for  itself 
not  only  a  considerable  share  of  present  admiration,  but  will 
long  preserve  the  memory  of  its  youthful  writers  on  the  records 
bom  of  genius  and  friendship. 

[From  the  same,  by  Dr.  Drake.] 


Art.  29. — The  Judgment,  a  Vision,     By  the  Author  of  Percy's 
Masque.     8vo.    Eastbum.     New- York.     1821. 
— Mihi  viitu  eram  Uto  tpatiarier  agro  :— 
Affmina  gemmatit  plaudunt  ocslestia  penni8» 

Pura  triumphali  peraonat  sthra  tuba. — Miltott. 
I  seemed  to  wander  in  a  spacioos  field  ;^> 
The  trumpet  shakes  the  sky,  all  aether  rhigs, 
Attendant  angels  dap  their  starry  wings.— 4^owper. 

In  a  preceding  number  of  these  Essays,  my  readers  wiU,  no 
doubt,  recollect  a  slight  notice  of  Mr.  HiUhouse,  as  the  author  of 
a  poem  entitled,  ^^  The  Judgment j  a  Visionj^^  to  which  was  annex- 
eo,  on  my  part,  a  promise  of  taldng  it  into  consideration*  It  is 
with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  now  enter  upon  the  redemption  of 
this  pledge,  fully  satisfied,  that,  in  so  doing,  I  shall  grati^  many 
beside  myself.  The  subject,  indeed,  seems  naturaUy  to  intro- 
duce itself  here,  having  just  closed  the  preceding  number  by  a 
Tery  striking  passage  on  the  necessity  of  a  Day  of  Retribution, 
both  in  a  monJ  and  religious  point  of  view ;  and  the  poem  I  am 
about  to  expatiate  upon,  places  the  scene  before  us  with  a 
strength  ana  distinctness  of  imagination,  with  a  vividity  and 
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force  of  colouring,  which  cannot  but  excite  emotions  at  once  in- 
tensely interesting  and  awfully  sublime. 

A  theme,  however,  more  arduous,  or  from  preceding  associa- 
tions, more  difficult  to  execute  with  propriety  and  effect,  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen ;  for,  as  ihe  author  has  observed  in  a 
short  notice  prefixed  to  his  work,   . 

*  Beside  its  intrinsic  difficulties,  the  subject  labours  under  a  disad- 
vantage too  obvious  to  have  escaped  notice.  It  has  so  generally  occu- 
pied Uie  imaginations  of  believers  in  the  Scriptures,  that  most  have 
adopted  respecting  it  their  own  notions :  whoever  selects  it  as  a 
theme,  theiiefore,  exposes  his  work  to  critisism  on  account  of  its  theo- 
logy, as  well  as  its  poetry ;  and  they  who  think  the  former  objection- 
able, will  not,  easily,  be  pleased  with  the  latter.  The  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  declare  opinions  ;  but  simply  to  present  such  a  view 
of  the  last  grand  speckle  as  seemed  the  most  susceptible  of  poetical 
embellisho^nt.' 

Yet  undeterred  by  the  extreme  hazard  which  must  unavoida- 
bly attend  the  choice  of  a  topic  so  hallowed  and  momentous  in 
its  nature,  several  of  our  own  poets  have  ventured  to  essay  their 
powers  in  describing  the  horrors  and  the  mercies  of  the  Last 
Dav.  Among  these  Young  and  Ogilvie  may  be  mentioned  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  couplet  metre,  and  Glt/nn  and  Bruce^  in 
blank  verse.  Of  the  production  of  the  first  of  these  poets,  John- 
son has  remarked,  that  while  '^  many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and 
few  are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is  languid ;  the  plan  is  too  much 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and  weakens  the 
general  conception ;  but  the  great  reason  why  the  reader  is  dis- 
appointed is,  tna't  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  mail 
more  than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  general  obscu- 
rity of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses  distinction  and  disdains  ex- 
pression.^' Of  the  languor  and  extension  here  noticed,  no 
reader  of  the  "  Last  Day"  of  Young  can  be  insensible ;  for  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  in  the  third  book  of  his  poem  that  the  subject  pro- 
periy  commences ;  but  I  cannot  yield  assent  to  the  opinion,  Uiat, 
however  awful  and  sacred  be  the  theme,  it  is  on  that  account 
the  more  insusceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  The  aversion  of 
Dr.  Johnson  to  scriptural  and  devotional  poetry  is  well  known, 
and  the  example  of  Milton  is  of  itself  sumcient  to  prove,  that, 
let  Uie  subject  be  ever  so  exalted,  it  may,  where  grandeur  of 
conception  and  simplicity  of  design  are  united,  admit,  if  we  ex- 
clude the  too  daring  attempt  at  personifying  ttie  Deity,  of  addi- 
tional interest  when  embodied  in  the  colours  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion. 
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A  more  condensed,  and,  therefore,  a  more  vivid  and  enei]ge- 
tic  representation  of  the  scene,  has  been  given  us  b^  Ogilvie^ 
and  often  in  versification  of  great  sweetness  and  brilhancj,  bat 
with  less  perhaps  of  simplicity  and  pathos  than  may  be  found  in 
the  more  diffuse  delineations  of  Young. 

The  short  sketch  by  Glynn  is  struck  off  with  spirit  and  vigour, 
and  in  some  of  its  imagery  approaches  the  true  character  of  the 
lofiy  and  sublime ;  while  the  Vision  of  Bruce,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, more  copious  and  narrative  in  its  detail,  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  youth  and  circumstances  of  tbepoet,  inferior 
m  classical  strength  of  diction  and  splendour  of  effect* 

Like  the  productions  of  Glynn  and  Bruce,  the  poem  of  Mr. 
ISUhotts^  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  with  a  skill  in  its  con- 
struction, which  evidently  proves  him  to  have  studied  the  best 
masters  in  this  difficult  style  of  versification  with  singular  ati- 
duity  and  success.  In  the  grouping  and  management  of  his 
subject,  however,  he  has  a  claim  to  originality,  and  has  given  to 
bis  poem  a  character,  which,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  worics 
of  his  predecessors,  may  be  termed  the  picturesque.  So  fully 
and  so  forcibly,  indeed,  has  he  brought  foith  his  figures  firom  die 
canvas,  and  frequently,  with  such  grace  and  beauty  of  efiect, 
as  to  impart  an  interest  to  the  subject  which  the  general  and 
overwhelming  nature  of  its  detail,  as  exhibited  in  the  efforts  of 
preceding  writers,  had  altogether  failed  to  produce. 

The  American  bard  opens  his  poem,  by  representing  himself 
while  meditating,  during  the  evening  of  Chnstmas-day,  on  the 
actions,  the  precepts,  and  promises  of  our  Saviour,  as  seized  with 
a  trance-like  sleep,  under  the  influence  of  which,  he  conceives 
himself  journeying  at  sunrise  over  a  boundless  plain,  save  that 
in  its  apparent  centre  there  arose  a  verdant  mount,  adorned  with 
flowers  of  every  varied  hue  and  fragrance.  Whilst  li^t  of 
heart,  and  full  of  joy,  he  travelled  onward,  his  attention  was  ar* 
rested  by  an  effulgence  which  surpassed  the  sun,  by  the  mur« 
mur  of  many  voices,  and  the  rush  of  wings,  and,  gazing  upward, 
hp.  KpHaM  amid  the  opening  heavens  a  throne  surrounded  by 

of  immortal  spirits,  and  heard  the  mingling  tones  of 

nd  harps,  and  nallelujahs  sweet. 

ludden,  a  seraph  that  before  them  flew, 

^ausing  upon  his  wide-unfolded  plumes, 

*ut  to  his  moath  the  likeness  of  a  trump, 

Lnd  towards  the  four  winds  four  times  fiercely  breathed.* 

-    —    —    —    —  *  The  mighty  peal 
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To  Heaven  resounded.  Hell  returned  a  groan, 
And  shuddering  Earth  a  moment  reeled,  confounded. 
From  her  fixed  pathway,  as  the  staggering  ship, 
Stunn'd  by  some  mountain  billow,  reels.     The  isles, 
With  heaving  ocean  rocked :  the  mountam  shook 
Their  ancient  coronets :  the  Avalanche 
Thundered :  silence  succeeded  through  the  nations? . 
Earth  never  listened  to  a  sound  Uke  this. 
It  struck  the  general  pulse  of  nature  still, 
And  broke,  for  ever,  the  dull  sleep  of  death.* 

The  throne  now  descending,  rests  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mount,  and  is  encircled  by  the  heavenly  host,  amongst  whom, 
pre-eminent  in  majesty  and  beauty,  are  seen  the  .seven  glorious 
spirits  who  for  ever  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

FTbe  description  of  Emmanuel  in  stanza  iv.  is  here  quoted.] 

The  close  of  this  passage,  as  included  in  the  last  six  lines,  is 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  style  which  discloses  the  hand  of  a 
master.  It  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  throne  of  the  filial 
deity,  and  by  two  highly-coloured  pictures  of  archangeUc  ma- 
jesty and  wisdom.  Xliese  last,  as  ably  supported  and  finely 
contrasted,  and  as  presenting  very  fair  specimens  of  the  author's 
talents  in  the  delineation  of  superhuman  power  and  intelligence, 
i  conceive  it  but  justice  to  transcribe.  They  will  be  found,  like 
the  portraits  of  a  similar  kind  in  Milton,  to  derive  a  laige  por- 
tion of  their  beauty  and  effect,  not  only  from  the  exquisite  pro- 
priety of  the  imagery  brought  forward  to  their  aid,  but  &om  die 
well-adapted  structure  and  narmony  of  the  versification,  which, 
like  tints  in  the  hand  of  the  painter,  forms  the  medium  of  their 
development.  [Here  the  whole  of  the  sixth  stanza  is  quoted : 
from — ] 

'  Upon  the  Lord's  right  hand 
His  station  Michael  held :  the  dreadful  sword, 
That  from  a  starry  baldric  hung,  proclaimed 
The  Hierarch.'  [&c.] 

The  poet  now  brings  before  us  the  sumless  myriads  of  human 
beings,  who,  like  wave  following  wave,  appear  entering  on  the 
plain  in  endless  succession ;  and  it  is  here  that  he  has  shown  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  skill  in  selecting,  contrasting,  and  group- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  on  his  foreground,  charac- 
ters of  all  ages  and  nations.  Preserving  to  ttiem  their  historic 
costume  and  features,  he  has  on  this  plan  elicited  a  d^ree  of 
dramatic  interest  which  no  other  expedient  perhaps  could  have 
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ices  bis  portraits  with  the  following  stri- 

isses  from  which  his  more  individusJized 

;  to  start.     All,  he  observes,  heaid  the 

rever  separated  by  the  intervention  of  dis- 

;vast  conflux  met. 

I '  Gray  forms  that  lived 

jimself  was  young,  whose  temples  shook 
ODOurs  of  a  thousand  years, 
.  --coy  side  with  Roman  consuls  : — here, 
'Mid  prophets  old,  and  Heaven-inspired  bards. 
Were  Grecian  heroes  seen :  there,  from  a  crowd 
Of  reverend  Patriarchs,  towered  the  nodding  plumes, 
Tiars,  and  helms,  and  sparkling  diadems 
Of  Persia's,  Egypt's,  or  Assyria's  kings ; 
Clsd  as  when  forth  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes 
On  sounding  cars  her  hundred  princes  rushed; 
Or,  when,  at  night,  from  off  the  terrace  top 
Of  his  aerial  ^^en,  touched  to  sooth 
The  troubled  Monarch,  came  the  solemn  chime 
Of  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  harp,  adown 
The  Euphrates,  floating  in  the  moonlight  wide 
O'er  sleeping  Babylon.     For  all  appeared 
As  in  their  £iys  of  earthly  pride ;  the  clank 
Of  steel  announced  the  warrior  ^  and  the  robe 
Of  Tyrian. lustre  spoke  the  blood  of  Kings, ^ , 

It  must  be  erident  that  on  the  scheme  developed  at  the  close 
of  this  fine  passage,  a  field  of  almost  incalculable  extent  is  open- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  bold  and  picturesque  imagery,  and  our 
poet  has  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  manner  which  has  given  an  air 
of  originality  to  his  work.  From  the  multiplicity  of  objects, 
however,  which  this  sjrstem  necessarily  brought  forward  on  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  it  became  indispensable  to  make  a  very 
rigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  judicious  selection,  especial* 
ly  m  a  poem  whose  limits  were  not  to  extend  beyond  forty  pages. 
He  has  therefore  chosen  a  few  very  distinguished  personages, 
and  has  thrown  round  them  a  high  degree  of  prominency  and 
relief.  They  are  taken  from  widely  different  ages  and  classes 
of  society ;  some  from  the  primeval  and  patriarchal  worid,  as 
Adam  J  Abraham,  and  Joseph^  some  from  the  list  of"  heroes,  as 
the  Faundet  of  Babylon^  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Dictator 
Casar.  From  the  benefactors  of  their  species,  the  legislators 
and  philosophers  of  mankind,  he  has  drawn  forth  the  ever  memo- 
rable names  ofMaaes,  Plato,  and  Socrates^  and  from  the  Chris- 
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tian  dispensation  appear  die  hallowed  forms  of  ihe  Mother  i 
the  Disciples  of  our  Saviour.     Of  the  mode  in  which  this  very^ 
material  part  of  the  subject  is  treated,  I  shall  dve  the  first  and 
the  last  of  these  portraits,  not  as  the  most  elaborate  of  their 
number,  but  as  presenting  veiy  adequate  proofs  of  the  talents  of 
the  writer  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. — [They  follow.] 

To  this  delineation,  touched  with  a  pencil  at  once  ^cefiil 
and  tender,  shall  now  be  added  a  sketch  of  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narch ;  in  its  outline  bold  and  free,  and  impressive ;  and  in  its 
accompaniments,  approachii^  the  character  of  the  sublime. 
With  tne  former,  we  are  reminded  of  the  dignity  and  pathos  of 
Raphael ;  with  the  latter,  of  the  strength  and  majesty  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

*  Girt  by  a  crowd  of  monarchs,  of  whose  hme 
Scarce  a  memorial  lires,  who  fought  and  reigned 
While  the  historic  lamp  shed  glimmering  light, 
Above  the  rest,  one  regal  port  aspired, 
Crowned  like  Assyria's  princes ;  not  a  crest 
O'ertopped  him,  save  the  giant  seraphim.' — [^^J 
Striking  and  picturesque  as  this  part  of  the  woric  must  be 
deemed,  it'  is  yet  inferior,  both  in  interest  and  pathos,  to  the 
concluding  portions  of  the  poem,  in  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  put  mrth  his  full  strength.    He  is  here  employed  in  de- 
lineating the  result  of  the  last  dread  tribunal,  and  the  influence 
of  conscience  on  the  trembling  myriads,  as  they  touched  the 
mysterious  circle  of  the  judgment  seat ;  and  beheld,  as  wiUi  the 
nqpidity  of  lightning,  their  past  existence  rising  before  them, 
with  all  its  deeds  and  dark  imaginings.    Self  acquitted  or  con-  ^ 
demned,  in  short;  and  led  by  supernal  power,  mej  take  their 
,  stations  on  the  right  or  left* 

^  On  all  the  hurrying  throng 
The  unerring  pen  stamped,  as  they  passed,  their  fiite. 
Thus,  in  a  day,  amazing  thought !  were  judged 
The  miUions,  smce  from  the  Almighhr's  hand, 
Launched  on  her  course,  earth  roUed  rejoicing.'— -[&c.] 
To  these  lines  succeeds  a  passage  of  great  beauty  and  effect : 
in  its  imagery,  rich  and  splendid ;  and  in  its  close  highly  pa- 
thetic. 

*  By  this,  the  sun  his  westering  car  drove  low ;' — [&c.] 
He  proceeds  in  the  same  tender  and  valedictory  strain,  which 
had  led  him  to  notice  the  last  recession  of  the  westering  sun,  to 
apostrophize  the  evening  star,  now  about  to  set  for  ever*   There 
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Ok 


Jblemn  and  affecting  in  this  address ;  it 

^nces  of  the  most  touching  interest,  and 

Jture  over  which  the  mind  hangs  with 

lerous  as  have  been  the  addresses  to  tUs 

.  not  one  which  can  compete  with  this,  if 

nwful  magnitude  of  the  occasion ;  and  few 

^ecution,  can  be  deemed  more  pennvely 

I. 

jg  through  a  crimson-skirted  cloud, 
Tilt?  *^  ^tar  of  evening  shone. 

While  gazing,  wistful,  on  that  peerless  hght, 
Theredter  to  be  seen  no  more,  (as  oft 
In  dreams  strange  images  will  mix,)  sad  thoughts 
Pass'd  o'er  my  soul.     Sorrowing,  I  cried,  farewell, 
Pale,  beauteous  planet,  that  displayest  so  soft, 
Amid  yon  glowing  streak,  thy  transient  beam ! 
A  long,  a  last  farewell !  Seasons  have  changed. 
Ages  and  empires  roU'd,  like  smoke,  away. 
But  thou,  unaltered,  beamest  as  silver  fair 
As  on  thy  birth-night !  Bright  and  watchful  eyes, 
From  palaces  and  bowers,  have  hail'd  thy  gem 
With  secret  transport !  Natal  star  of  love. 
And  souls  that  love  the  shadowy  hour  of  fancy. 
How  much  I  owe  thee,  how  I  bless  thy  ray ! 
How  oft  thy  rising  o'er  the  hamlet  green. 
Signal  of  rest,  and  social  converse  sweet, 
Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree,  has  cheered 
The  peasant's  heart,  and  drawn  Ins  benison ! 
Pride  of  the  west !  beneath  thy  placid  li^t 
The  tender  tale  shall  never  more  be  told, 
Man's  soul  shall  never  wake  to  joy  again : 
Thou  sett'st  for  ever, — ^lovely  orb,  ferewell !' 
Meanwhile,  from  the  host  of  angels  surrounding  die  cloudy 
tabernacle  of  Shiloh  and  the  seraphim,  bnrst  fortti  hymns  of  fl;ra- 
titude  and  adoration ;  the  effect  of  which  is  stronely  painted  to 
the  heart  through  the  medium  of  a  simile^  which  does  equal  ho* 
nour  to  the  powers  and  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 
<  Low  wari^lings,  now,  and  solitary  harps 
Were  heard  among  the  angels,  touch'd  and  tun'd 
As  to  an  evening  hymn,  preluding  soft, 
To  cherub  voices ;'  [&c.] 
The  influence  of  this  celestial  minstrelsy  on  the  spirits  of  the 
good)  is  described  to  be  such  as  to  impart  a  rapturous  foretaste 
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of  the  bliss  of  beayen ;  but  when  the  bard  passes  on  to  por- 
tray the  effect  of  the  scene  on  those  who  were  consciously 
awaiting  the  piinishment  due  to  their  tran^ressions,  he  has  fiir^ 
nished  us  with  a  picture  of  nearly  perfect  beauty  and  ori^nali- 
tj«  It  is  one  which,  whilst  it  impresses  ihe  mind  with  a  deep 
sense  X>f  the  misery  of  those  who  fakve  mis-spent  their  period  of 
probation,  is  yet  tempered  with  so  many  strokes  of  tenderness 
And  feeling,  with  so  many  exquisite  touches  of  description,  as 
to  render  it,  although  a  very  melancholy,  yet  a  very  interesting 
and  pathetic  representation* — [The  specimen  follows.] 

It  is  shortly  after  these  impressive  Unes,  that  the  clouds  are 
represented  as  breaking  away  from  ihe  summit  of  the  mount, 
and  the  Son  of  God  appears  as  rising  to  jud^nent.  The  open- 
ing  of  die  passage,  and  the  simile  by  which  it  is  iUustratcd,  justly 
duiUe^e  our  Mniration,  and  may  be  said  to  indieate,  wMi  a 
full  assurance,  the  hand  of  no  inferior  master.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
the  immediately  following  pronunciation  of  the  final  awaid,  or 
the  subsequent  ascension  of  the  throne  of  the  Saviour,  in  any  de- 
gree wanting  either  in  majesty  or  sublimity. 

*  As  when  from  some  proud  capital  that  crowns 
lDq>erial  Gaines,  the  reyiying  breeze 
Sweeps  the  dank  mist.' — [See  the  Poem.] 

Nature  iis  then  represented  as  giving  notice  tbroudb  all  her 
realms,  of  approachinj^  dissolution ;  indications  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  others  tenlold  more  appalling,  as  they  are  felt  to  be 
the  precursors  of  the  agents  of  everlasting  punishment*  With 
this  pamge,  which  is  wrought  up  with  much  eneigy  tmd  force, 
the  subject  and  the  poem  conclude. — [It  follows*] 

That  "  The  Judgment''  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  is  a  porai,  whichy 
independent  of  the  youth  of  its  author,  or  any  olher  cireum* 
stances  of  an  extrinsic  nature,  reflects  honour  on  himself  aad  <m 
his  country ;  will  not,  I  think,  j&om  tte  sj^ecim^tis  before  us,  be 
denied.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  only  a  j^roduction  exhib^ing  conride* 
rable  strength  of  imagination,  but  it  is  likewise  elabmted,  as  U 
its  execution,  with  singular  taste  and  felicity.  The  vemfieation, 
for  instance,  which  in  blank  verse,  if  more  than  medioeriCy  be 
attained  in  its  construction,  is  always  a  task  of  difficult  achieve* 
ment,  appears  formed,  in  the  Vision  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  with  bat 
few  exceptions,  on  the  most  correct  principles  of  harmony  and 
ibythraical  variety ;  the  paus^  being,  m  general,  so  placed,  as 
botil)  to  satisfy  tihe  ear,  and  correspoira  with  the  tone  of  tfie  rob- 
joct.    In  andlher  very  important  point  of  view,  does  ^  poem 
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of  Mr.  HiUhouse  appear  with  decided  advantage ;  for  it  pos- 
sesses, firom  the  plan  which  he  has  adopted,  a  command  over 
the  heart  and  feeUngs,  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  attempts 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  on  the  same  subject.  ^  In  short, 
such  is  the  approach  to  excellence,  both  in  the  conception  and 
execution  oi  this  Uttle  poem,  that  I  confess  myself  more  than 
commonly  gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  lies  in  my 
power  towards  making  it  further  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ; 
especially,  as  the  praise  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  may,  in 
all  probabiUty,  lead  its  author  to  other  and  more  extended  ef- 
forts.— [From  the  aanuj  by  Dr.  Drake*] 

Art.  30. — Specimens  of  the  American  Poets.  LoDdon,  1822. 
The  poetical  attempts  of  the  Americans  have  hitherto  been 
known  to  us  only  by  their  failure,  and  by  the  severity  with  wfakh 
our  critics  have  attacked  them,  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  with- 
out reason,  whenever  they  found  a  sufficient  opportunity.  Un- 
der all  this  weight  of  discouragement,  that  fl;reat  nation  has  been 
as  active  in  improving  her  talents  and  renning  her  taste,  as  in 
advancing  her  political  prosperity ;  and  she  may  now  boast  of 

Sossessing  bards,  whom  she  may  present  with  pride  and  confi- 
ence  to  their  rivals  on  tiiis  side  the  Atlantic. 

In  point  of  literary  dependence,  America  seems  to  be  still  a 
Britisn  colony,  and  to  draw  her  supplies,  in  a  great  degree,  irom 
the  mother  country.  She  has  not  yet  thrown  oiS*  the  ^oke  of 
criticism ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  humbles  herself  under  it,  even 
to  the  discouragement  of  her  native  genius.  It  is  unfashionable 
to  find  any  ment  in  her  homebred  aspirants ;  and  a  fine  taste  can 
(tfily  be  demonstrated  by  an  exclusive  preference  of  En^ish  ta- 
lent. In  the  relative  state  of  English  and  American  letters,  this 
is  certainly  a  natural  inclination ;  but  as  far  as  reffsurds  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  it  has  an  unfortunate  tendency.'  To  nim  the  imita- 
tion of  English  style  and  sentiment,  to  which  it  inevitably  l^ids, 
ia  vapid  and  uninteresting ;  and  he  asks  for  those  demonstrations 
of  national  spirit  and  chwicter,  which  would  be  regarded  by  the 
transatlantic  critic  with  indifference  or  contempt.  One  original 
note  h  worth  all  the  warblings  of  tfie  mocking-bird,  to  ears  which 
have  been  long  familiar  with  his  borrowed  tunes. 

In  the  immediate  extracts  which  we  proceed  to  give  from  the 
"Airs  of  Palestine,''  by  Mr.  Pierpont,  we  find  a  very  florid  and 
omtoental  style,  varying  from  the  old  school  of  poetry  only  in 
some  occasional  flourishes,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
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improvement.     The  composition  might  pass  it  off  verj  well  for 
an  English  University  prize  poem. 

[  We  omit  the  specimens  which  are  given  here,  and  from  d^ 
subseqaent  poems — ^but  we  extract  all  the  opinions  of  the  re* 
viewer.] 

We  msmiss  this  portion  of  the  volume,  and  certainly  not  with- 
out praise,  if  the  admission  may  be  tendered,  as  praise  of  ah 
American  poem,  that  it  might  pass  undetected  for  good  English 
currency. 

The  extracts  with  which  the  editor  next  presents  us,  are  Irom 
the  poem  of"  The  Back- Woodsman,"  by  Mr.  Paulding.  Enough 
is  conveyed  by  the  very  title  and  subject  of  this  work,  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  author  is  not  one  who  will  confine  himself  to  the 
ancient  common  forms  of  European  versification ;  and  we  there- 
fore gladly  follow  him  into  the  woods  of  the  west,  in  the  hope  of 
being  conducted  through  their  mighty  labyrinths  by  the  hand  of  a 
spirited  and  original  guide.  This  expectation  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed :  Mr.  rauldinjg's  woric  is,  at  all  events,  characteristic  of 
nis  country.  There  is  in  it  a  robust  energjr,  which  sustains  it 
under  many  defects.  Like  a  strong  traveller,  the  poet  waJks 
manfully  on  his  way,  little  solicitous  about  the  eleeance  of  his 
motions. — ^His  poetir  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  character, 
which  stands  hieh  lor  ability.  We  are  disposed  to  think  tiiat 
bis  poetical  faculties  are  not  those  of  which  he  has  most  reason 
to  be  proud. 

A  light  satirical  poem  follows,  written  in  the  manner  of  Don 
Juan,  and  not  without  effect,  entitled  "  Fanny."  It  is  published 
anonymously ;  a  precaution  for  which  the  writer  might  have  his 
private  reasons  within  the  walls  of  New- York ;  and,  indeed,  we 
do  not*  know  that  his  name  would  have  been  a  very  powerfol 
accessory,  if  it  made  no  stronger  an  impression  on  English  ears 
than  those  of  Dabney,  Maxwell,  Bryant,  and  Eastbum,  to  whose 
muses  we  are  next  introduced. 

Mr.  Dabney's  peculiar  vocation  appears  to  be  to  the  inditing 
of  western  battle  songs,  in  which  he  certainly  displays  consider- 
able vi^ur ;  but,  unquestionably,  more  in  the  style  of  an  Indian 
chief  givii^  the  war  whoop,  than  of  Tyrtseus  of  old,  or  of  our 
own  C^mpDell.  The  semus  of  Mr.  Maxwell  is  of  a  more  clas- 
siqjal  torn,  and  adopts,  for  the  most  part,  light  and  epigrammatic 
subjects.  Mr.  Eastbum's  woik:  is  an  imitation  of  Scott's  poems. 
It  ts  called  ''  Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip ;'' 
by  which  latter  appellation  our  readers  must  apprehend  not  the 
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object  of  their  juvenile  etudies,  in  the  hUtoiy  of  Cxreece^  but  aa 
unfortunate  North-American  chieftain,  whose  exploits  and  ca- 
tastrophe are  highly  romantic  and  interesting.  0^  Mr.  Bryant 
it  still  remains  to  speak ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assioniiig 
to  him  the  superiority  over  all  his  countrymen  of  whom  we  oave 
any  knowledge*  His  poetry,  according  to  the  subject,  is  full  of 
^^ray  and  8weetness»..« 

yfetnMj  djnee  with  the  editor  in  the  partiality  with  which  he 
regards  mr.  Sirant's  productions. 

A  varietjr  <»  furtive  pieces,  drawn  from  different  sources, 
conclude  this  pleasmg  epitome  of  American  genius. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the  duties  which  the  edi* 
tor  has  prescribed  to  himself,  are  performed  in  a  very  satis&c- 
tonr  manner*  In  his  preface,  and  in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the 
dimrent  poems,  he  displays  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit  of  criticisDU 
— MmiMy  Migazme,  May,  1822. 

A&T,  31. — The  Ren^adcy  transkUedfrom  the  original  of  the  Vicomtc 
D'Arlincourt.  London. 
We  have  a  flourishing  instance  of  ^'  the  most  hieh  and  palmy 
s^ate''  to  which  the  art  of  romance-writing  has  attamed  amongst 
the  French,  in  this  work ;  which,  in  its  native  language,  is  running 
rapidly  through^mccessive  editions.  For  this  extraoidinaiy  suc- 
cess we  can  perceive  some  temporary  reasons.  It  contains,  in 
the  person  of  its  hero,  a  mental  and  physic^omical  portrait  of 
Napoleon  $  a  Uttle  varied,  but  sufficiently  like  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  identity ;  and  it  is  replete  with  allusions  to  the  late 
invasion  of  France,  and  other  political  topics  of  recent  occur- 
rence. The  execution  is  altogether  in  the  French  taste  for  dis- 
play and  theatrical  effect.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius, 
and  the  translation  has  fallen  into  very  competent  hands. — Ibid. 

AftT.  32.  Happiness^  a  TcUe^  for  the  Grave  and  the  Gay.  Second 
EditioD.  8vo.  2  Vols.  London,  1821.  TNew-York  smd  Bos- 
ton.] 

This  tale  ^pears  to  have  been  written  solely  for  the  puipose 
of  inculcating  particular  relieious  opinions,  and  three  fourtb  of 
the  volumes  are  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  controversial 
poiots.  Sectarians  of  all  descriptions,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists, 
and  Socinians,  pass  in  review  beiore  the  author,  and  meet  with 
C;ensure  and  r^roach  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  more  or  less 
remotely  from  his  notions  of  orthodoxy.    The  story  consists 
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principaUy  of  the  adrenturei  <^  two  young  ladies^  one  of  wbom  is 
married  to  a  gambling  rake^  and  the  other,  who  is  herself  very 
pious,  is  at  last  united  to  a  reformed  infidel ;  who  bad  previous^ 
broken  the  heart  of  a  young  dsunsely  one  of  her  most  intimate 
acquaintance,  by  deserting  her  after  having  engaged  her  afiec- 
tiotts.— The  work  is  calculated  for  a  particular  class  of  read* 
ers,  as  this  short  account  will  sufficiently  indicate* — Monthly 
Review,  Feb.  18S2. 

Art.  33. — The  Cavalier ^  a  Romance,  By  Lee  Gibbons,  Esq*  {His 
Novelist's  name.]  3  Vols.  8vo.  London,  1821.  [A.  Small,  Phila- 
delphia.] 

This  tale,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  title,  is  founded  upon 
some  events,  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  first  Charles^ 
in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  succeeding  reign.  Its  heroine  is  a  niece  of  the  redoubt- 
ed president  Bradshaw^  and  its  hero  is  Colonel  Sydenham^  after- 
wards Lord  Falconridge,  descended  from  Men  Seyd  J^amrakf 
a  Saracen  leader  of  great  valour,  who  accompanied  Richard 
of  the  Lion's  Heart  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land*  This 
Men  Seyd  was  rewarded  for  his  services,  by  a  magnificent  grant 
of  lands' in  the  county  of  Derby ;  and,  from  motives  of  gratitude 
for  such  munificence,  as  well  as  from  other  motives,  cofiforraed 
to  the  Christian  faith* 

The  author  exhibits  his  cavaliers  in  those  colours  which  har- 
monize so  well  with  tlie  sunset  of  chivalry  in  England ;  ihey 
are  brave,  pious,  loyal,  hospitable,  and  ^erous ;  I^  paints  the 
Roundheads  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Butler,  though  givii^  at 
the  same  time  full  efiect  to  their  few  nobler  qualities*  He  eives 
a  spirited  portrait  of  that  "  chief  of  men,"  Oliver  Cromwell^  as 
he  looked  in  the  last  year  of  his  mortal  existence* 

The  love  scenes  are  well  drawn;  and  the  heroine,  Hester 
Bradshawy  is  truly  beautiful*  A  good  relief  of  the  ^omic  also 
runs  through  the  volumes ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  raidcing 
them  in  the  nearest  row  to  the  wizard  of  the  North*  The  Ccr- 
valiery  is  indeed  a  very  excellent  romance,  and  as  such  we  re- 
commend it* — Eiuropean  Magazine,  Oct*  1 822* 

Abt.  34. — Candwt  is  Fate.     In  three  volumes,     Edinburgh,  1822. 
[and  New- York.] 
This  is  neither  so  stupid  a  thing  as  ^^  Whelie,^^  nor  so  shock- 
ing to  decency  and  good  feeling  as  ^^Some  Passages  in  the  lAft 
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of  Adam  Blair  J^  It  aspires  to  a  rank  intennediate  between  tfie 
blood-and-thunder  romances  of  the  Ratcliffe  Sckoolj  and  the  so- 
ber plebeianism  of  the  natural  and  matter-of-fact  genus  of  Novel- 
ists* The  plot  indicates  considerable  powers  of  invention  and 
fiincy,  and  the  denouement  is  ultimately  effected  by  means  which, 
if  they  cannot  be  pronounced  very  natural,  or  very  much  in 
keeping  with  the  eeneral  contour  of  the  story,  contain  nothing ' 
absolutely  immoral,  revolting,  or  abominable,  like  some  other 
productions  of  the  same  class  which  we  could  name.  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  little  sprinkling  of  adultery  here  and  there — ^a  good 
deal  of  murder — ^robbery  €ul  IMtum — quetrish  doings  occasion- 
ally—and peccability  in  all,  even  the  most  perfect  of  the  cha- 
racters :  but  we  are  fully  aware  that  a  portion  of  all  this  is  al- 
lowable— that  an  author,  whether  male  or  female,  must  sacrifice 
a  little  to  eflfect — and  that 

Hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  fair  author  would  have  done  well 
to  have  conned  Lord  Byron's  Lecture  on  Aristotle  and  the  IMi- 
Hte.  The  most  startling  demands  are  made  on  our  powers  of 
credibility, — and  unless  die  reader  possesses,  or  imagines  he 
possesses  a  species  of  ubiquity,  we  cannot  conceive  how,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  pages,  he  can  transport  himself  from  Po- 
land to  Italy — from  Italy  to  Switzerland — ^firom  Switzerland  to 
England — and  from  England  back  to  Switzerland.  Nor  are 
m^v  parts  of  the  story  a  whit  more  probable. 

Tins  is  obviouslv  "the  infant  lisp^  of  the  author's  "pencil,'' 
as  she  somewhat  ludicrously  calls  it,  and  dierefore  entitled  to 
considerable  indulgence,  u  we  have  seemed  severe,  it  was 
Bolelv  to  point  out  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  her,  that  in 
any  niture  effort  she  might  guard  against  similar  trespasses^ — 
Old  Edinburgh  Magazine,  April,  182^. 

Art.  36. — Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  isnth  Biographical  and 
Critical  Prefaces,  6y  Dr.  Aiken.  Royal  8vo.  London. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  study  the 
great  art  of  poetry  only  in  the  productions  of  modem  bards ; 
and,  while  their  names  are  mentioned  with  all  reverence,  to 
neg^lect  the  cultivation  of  our  older  writers.  We  have  therefore 
noticed  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  compilation,  which 
places  before  us  tiie  best  portions  of  our  poets  in  a  very  acces- 
sible form ;  and  in  tiie  selection  of  which  we  have  the  benefit  of 
the  sound  taste,  and  critical  abilities,  of  a  gentleman  so  long  and 
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60  usefully  known  to  the  world  of  letters  as  Dn  Aiken.  The 
plan  of  the  present  volume  is  both  comprehensive  and  judicious ; 
containing,  as  it  does,  a  chronological  series  of  our  classical 
poets  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,  without  mutilation  or  abridg- 
ment, enriched  with  bi(^raphical  and  critical  notices  of  the  au* 
thors.  It  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  not  to  subject  the 
poems  to  the  canrice  of  the  compiler,  but  to  give  them  in  an 
entire  state ;  and  the  biographicai  prefaces  are  executed  in  a 
very  neat  and  perspicuous  manner* — Mmihltf  Review^  March, 
1823. 


Art.  36. — The  Fillage  Minstrel,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Clare, 
the  Northamptonshire  Peasant,  Author  of  '<  Poems  on  Rural  Life 
and  Scenery/'  2  Vols.  12roo.  London.  1821. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  former  poems  of  this  Northamp- 
tonshire peasant,  and  which  attracted  a  considerable  share  of 
attention,  the  genius  of  the  author  has  acquired  for  him  some 
powerful  and  valuable  friends.  The  kindness  of  his  publishers, 
indeed,  should  first  be  mentioned :  for  thev  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  appearing  before  the  world  not  only  without  a 
chance  of  loss,  but  wi&  a  decent  remuneration,*  and  thus  be- 
came the  means  of  making  his  merits  known  to  several  noble^ 
men  and  gentlemen ;  who  generously  contributed  a  fund  suffi- 
cient at  all  events  to  secure  the  poet  from  the  evils  of  poverty, 
and  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  mind  more  freely  to  his  iavourite 
pursuit.  John  Clare  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  this  little 
competency,  than,  ^^not  having  the  fear'' of  Mr.  Malthus  ^^  be- 
fore nis  eyes,  but  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation''  of  a 
natural  feeling,  he  became  wedded  not  to  '^  immortsd  verse,"  but 
to  the  ^  rosebud  in  humble  life,'  ^  Patty  of  ttie  vale,'  iUias  '  Mar- 
tha Turner,'  a  country  maiden,  on  whom  his  affections  had  been 
for  some  time  fixed.  The  lady's  dower,  we  are  told,  and  we 
congratulate  her  lord  on  the  acquisition,  consists  of '  the  virtues 
of  industry,  firuffality,  neatness,  good  temper,  and  a  sincere  love 
for  her  husband.'  His  househdd  at  the  present  time  compre- 
hends his  aged  and  infirm  parents,  his  wife,  and  one  ^sole 
daughter  of  his  house  and  home ;'  who,  it  is  said,  seems  to  be 
tbe  avant'courier  of  a  numerous  progeny.  We  are  sorry  to  add 
that,  notwithstanding  the  kind  exertions  which  Imve  been  made 
in  his  favour,  he  still  occasionally  feels  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 

*  Four  timet  the  amooot  ef  the  sum  which  MiUon  reoeired  for  the  co|>3r«rigfat  of 
*'  Paradise  Lost."  • 
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dificukieg :  but  we  sincerdy  hope  that  the  pablication  of  ^  The 
Village  Minstrel'  will  put  his  finances  on  a  very  flourishu^ 
footing. 

We  obsen'e  in  this  publication  the  same  natural  gnu^es  of 
thought  and  simpUcitj  of  rural  imagery  which  his  earlier  poepns 
so  profusely  displayed:  Imt  we  could  have  wished  that  tiie 
poet's  friends  had  not  so  soon  presented  him  again  before  the 
public,  as  we  feel  persuaded  that,  by  labour  and  attention,  his 
style  would  be  most  materially  improved.  We  csmnot  foibear 
to  su^st  to  him  the  advice  which  Dr.  Moore  offered  to  Bums, 
but  which  in  fact  is  much  more  applicable  to  Clare,  that  he 
should  ^^  deal  more  sparingly  for  the  future  in  the  provincial 
dialect.''  Bums's  Scotticisms  give  a  lively  simplicity  and 
beauty  to  his  poems,  but  there  is  no&ii^  "  Doric"  in  the  North- 
amptonshire dialect  of  this  writer. — Rid. 

Art.  37. — The  Martyr  of  JhUioch ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  MiLHAN,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Universify  of  Oxford, 
pp.  168.  Loudon,  1822.  [Boston  and  New- York.] 
The  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  a  suitable  companion  to  The  Fall  q/* 
JenuaUm^  by  the  same  admirable  and  pure-minded  writer.  It 
breathes  the  sublimed  and  etherealised  spirit  of  the  most  exalted 
poetry,  and  is  imbued  with  a  tinge  of  classical  elegance  and  sim* 
plicity— qualities  never  more  rare  among  writers  man  in  this  age. 
Mr.  Milman  appears  to  be  a  man  of  the  purest  mind,  of  the  most 
polished  taste,  of  genuine  and  deep-felt  |ri6ty,  of  great  sensibility 
to  the  unutterable  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  sacred  volume^ 
and  of  the  loftiest  sympathy  with  all  that  belongs  to  and  concerns 
the  history  of  those  who  ^'  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them,^^ 
but "  resisted  unto  blood,"  striving  against  idolatry  and  corrup- 
tion.  His  ^^  heavenly  muse"  is,  therefore,  successful  only  wbra 
she  sings  of  heavenly  themes.  Less  energetic  than  the  aiiraior  of 
Childe  Harold,  he  has  perhaps  more  of  tl^  true  iubUme ;  and  if 
his  lanffua^  be  not  so  compressed,  nor  his  cogitations  so  pro- 
found, ne  is  a  greater  master  of  the  heart,  and  infinitely  more 
soothing  and  elevating.  He  shinj^,  not  with  an  oreipowerinff 
and  consuming  brightness,  but  with  a  tempered,  equable,  ma 
gentle  radiance*  He  scorns  those  paltnr  figures  of  rhetoric,  which 
nave  such  attractions  for  meaner  min^  and  is  neither  epieram- 
WfoJ6c  nor  antithetical ;  but,  deeply  impressed  with  his  sucject, 
and  rich  in  the  treasures  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  divine  poetry. 
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he  relies  on  these  resources,  and  has  studied  that  elegance  which 
depends  for  its  inexpressible  charm  on  its  simplicity. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  this  exquisite  poem  would  have  lost  no* 
thing  had  the  author  abandoned  the  dramatic  form,  and  given  it 
as  a  reeularand  continuous  composition,  llie  plot,  if  so  it  may 
be  called,  is  too  simple,  and  the  incidents  too  few  to  produce 
dramatic  effect.  He  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  maldng  the 
interest  of  the  poem  to  turn,  not  on  the  bodily,  but  on  the  men* 
tal  agonies  of  the  Martyr  neophjrte :  For  what  is  death,  in  its 
most  savage  forms — what  are 

'  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  or  Damien's  bed  of  steel,' 
to  the  irrepressible  conflict  of  filial,  fraternal,  or  conjugal  love, 
and  the  paramount  calls  of  a  terrible  duty — at  such  an  hour  ? 
When  the  great  Lord  Russel  had  parted  n*om  his  beloved  and 
devoted  wife,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he  was  exe- 
cuted, he  exclaimed,  '^  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past !''  Let  the 
reader  peruse  the  interview  between  the  Heathen  priest  and  his 
Christian  daughter,  or  turp  to  that  between  the  Prefect  Olibius 
and  the  object  of  his  affectionate  love,  and,  with  all  this,  let  him 
conjoin  the  tortures  of  a  savage  and  immediate  death— and  he 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  contending  passions  that  struggled  for 
the  ascendancy  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  and  tender  neophyte. 

We  cannot  descend  from  the  feelings  to  which  our  remarks 
have  given  birth,  and  commence  a  verbal  critique.  Yet  from 
the  esteem  we  cherish  for  the  author,  we  must  inform  him,  that 
we  think  he  has  once  and  again  been  guilty  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  carelessness.  Mr.  Milman  should  not  have  sufiered  the 
worthy  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette*  to  catch  him  tripping  in 
grammar  ?  These  things  are  not  well. — Old  Edinburgh  Maga* 
rtTie,  March,  1822.  -^ 

Abt.  SS.-^'Minstrtl  Loroeyfrom  the  German  of  the  author  of  Undme. 

By  George  Soahe,  A.  B.    2  Vob.  12mo.    London,    ffaad  New- 

York.] 

The  translator  of  this  work  seems  to  have  undertaken  it  pure- 
ly in  compassion  to  the  public,  and  zeal  for  the  Baron  de  la 
Motte  Fouque,  that  his  beautiful  fictions  might  not  any  longer 
suffer  by  the  villanous  disguise  under  which  his  '^  Sintram''  has 

*  Why  does  Mr.  Dibdin  suffer  himself  to  be  so  wantonly  and  rudely  assailed  in 
Uiis  journali  [Lit  Gaz.]  without  inflicting  a  jost  and  severe  chastisement  on  his  as- 
sailant ^  Does  he  consider  his  tradncer  below  his  notice,  and  best  answered  by 
silent  contempt  ?    If  this  be  his  feeling,  perhaps  he  is  in  the  right ! 

63 
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been  given  to  the  English  reader.  This  translation  is  free,  easj', 
and  not  deficient  in  elegance ;  even  the  faults  of  his  own  style  re- 
semble those  of  his  admired  original  so  much,  that  they  perhaps 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  disadvantages,  rather  heightening  die 
resemblance  to  it,  than  robbing  it  of  any  of  its  graces.  Mr. 
Soane  writes  bad  poetry ;  so  does  the  Baron.  Mr.  Soane  ob- 
jects to  the  frequent  use  of  particular  words ;  sometimes  even  of 
vulgar  ones,  such  for  example  as  ordentiich  ;  and  we  object  to 
Mn  Soane^s  repetition  of  words  somewhat  affected,  as  "stilly,'' 
and  sometimes  giving  an  idea  less  elegant  or  impressive  than  the 
author's.  To  apply  the  term  scoldings  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  lovely  queen  Solyma,  or  to  a  gallant  kni^t  rebukii^  his 
horse,  is  not  happy.  -  But,  in  genersu,  Mr.  Soane's  translation  is 
quite  elegant,  and  quite  faithful  enough.  The  story  itself  glows 
with  German  feeling  and  German  mysticism.  The  pure  ro- 
mance of  the  Provencal  Troubadour  is  finely  set  forth  in  ttie 
character  of  the  hero,  and  every  page  is  stamped  with  genius  5 
of  a  kind,  however,  too  abstracted  to  be  relished,  or  even  under- 
stood, by  the  common  herd  of  novel-readers. — Jiew  Monthly 
Magazine^  1822. 

Art.  39. — The  Second  Tour  of  Dr.  SyrUcmc,  in  search  of  consolation ; 

a  Poem.    Royal  8vo.  (With  24  Coloured  Plates.)    London,  1820. 

[Carey  &  Lee,  Philadelphia.] 
Art.  40. — The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search  of  a  Wife.     A 

poem.     Royal  8vo.     (With  25  Coloured  Plates.)  1821. 

Excess  in  amusement  is  the  great  beginning  of  bad  habits  of 
all  kinds ;  and,  if  we  proceed  from  life  to  literature,  how  many 
instances  do  we  daily  see  of  authors  whose  first  and  shorter  le- 
vities would  have  been  formven  and  forgotten,  had  they  not 
transgressed  as  they  advanced  all  the  limits  of  sensible  toleration, 
and  tarnished  their  brief  and  cariy  honours  with  long  and  late 
inferiority  of  wit.  The  observation  may  be  extended  even  to 
the  ignoble  art  of  puffing.  A  little  modest  impudence  in  this 
way  is  very  generally  overlooked ;  but  who  in  our  era  and  our 
sJtered  state  of  manners,  can  suffer  the  same  Uberties  of  self  ap- 
plause which  we  allow  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Lucan  ?  We  say  nodiing 
of  die  equality  of  modem  genius  with  that  of  these  wor&ies ;  but 
(thanks  to  a  better  creed,  and  nobler  motives  of  action !)  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  later  poet,  who  approaches  within  miles  of  his 
humblest  predecessors,  being  bold  enough  to  talk  of  himself  as 
the^  have  done*  We  have  rambled  into  this  little  digression 
while  taking  these  Second  and  Third  Tours  in  company  witli 
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Dr.  Syntax.  It  would  grieve  us  to  be  too  severe  on  an  esta- 
blished favourite  with  a  certain  class  of  readers :  more  especial- 
ly one  who  has  passed  (if  we  are  rightly  informed)  a  lone  life  in 
the  service  of  Uterature ;  and  some  of  whose  earlier  productions 
manifest  a  different  degree  of  poetical  power  from  that  of  the 
works  before  us.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  poet  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  attended  by  a  painter,  and  to  be  furnishing  subjects 
foi*  the  pencil  in  the  whole  of  his  efforts,  must  be  too  often  des- 
titute of  the  ideal  charm  of  composition,  and  of  all  that  delicate 
excellence  which  answers  to  such  a  feeling.  Comparatively, 
he  can  have  to  expatiate  in  but  a  narrow  intellectual  world  of 
his  own  creating,  peopling,  and  endowing ;  for  detached  forms 
and  petty  peculiarities  must  be  the  chief  food  of  his  imagination. 
^If  these  observations  to  the  limited  task  of  the  poet  who  ear  prO' 
^esso  leads  the  painter,  what  must  be  their  justice  of  application 
to  him  who  follows  the  painter  ?  This,  we  are  willing  to  ima- 
gine, has  not  often  been  the  case,  where  any  due  talent  has  ex- 
isted to  rescue  the  nobler  workman  of  the  two  from  this  subser- 
viency. Yet  we  fear,  that  Dr.  Syntax  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  oi playing  second  fiddle  in  the  most  considerable  portion 
of  his  labours ;  though  Mr.  Rowlandson  has  so  admirably  (on 
many  occasions  at  least)  played  the  firsts  that  the  poetical  pride 
of  his  coadjutor,  of  whatever  qiiality  it  may  be,  must  have  been 
the  less  painfully  wounded.  The  information  that  the  author  is 
an  octc^enarian,  must  also  greatly  check  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism. While,  however,  we  pay  due  respect  to  the  former  merits 
of  an  experienced  writer,  we  must  not  forget  the  contending  du- 
ty which  we  owe  to  our  readers  in  the  existing  case ;  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  a  lai^e  part  of  both  these  volumes  of  the 
Tour  of  Syntax  does  remind  us,  in  its  diffuseness,  and  in  its  di- 
lating and  diluting  properties,  of  that  great  master  of  feeble  am- 
plification, our  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  [Lord  Lon- 
donderry.]— Monthly  Review,  Dec.  1821. 

Art.  41. — Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Adam  Blair,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  at  Cross-Meikle.  Edinburgh,  1822. 
The  publication  whose  title  we  have  just  copied,  is,  in  a  high 
degree,  lascivious  and  indecent  in  many  of  its  details — unfit  for 
the  perusal  of  the  youth  of  either  sex,  whose  imaginations  it  is 
calculated  to  inflame — and  deeply  injurious  to  our  national 
priesthood,  than  whom  the  world  does  not  contain  a  more  mo- 
ral, useful,  zealous,  and  apostolic  order  of  men.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  Sin  is  here  tricked  out  in  the  habiliments  of  Holiness, 
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and  &t  disgusting  slang  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  meeting-house 
applied  to  descriptions  and  facts  adapted  only  for  the  meridian 
of  the  brothel. 

•  'Tis  too  much  proved,  that,  with  devotion's  visage. 
And  pious  action,  it  does  sugar  o'er 
The  devU  himself.' 

Old  Edinburgh  Magazine,  March,  1822. 

Art.  42, — The  Ayrshire  Legatees;  or^  the  Pringle  Family.     12mo. 

Edinburgh,  1821. 
Art.  43. — Annals  of  the  Parish;  or,  the  Chronicle  of  Datmading; 
during  the  Ministry  of  the  Rev,  Micah  Balwhidder.     Written  by 
Himself.    Arranged  and  edited  by  the  Author  of  '*  The  Ayrslure 
L^atees,"  &c.     12mo.     Edinburgh,  1821.   [Carey,  Philad.] 
Br  some  perverse  destiny,  it  was  our  iate  to  fall  into  contact 
widi  a  woik  entitled  ^^  The  Earthquake,''  which  was  announced 
to  be  written  by  tfie  author  of  '  The  Ayrshire  Legatees ;'  and 
never  was  our  patience  so  ill  requited  as  by  those  tmree  volumes 
of  dullness  and  extravagance.    The  publications  before  us,  how- 
ever, are  of  so  much  higher  an  order,  that  we  cannot  believe 
them  to  be  derived  from  the  same  pen. 

In  neither  of  the  productions  which  are  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, is  any  novelty  of  incident  or  intricacy  of  plot  to  be  dis- 
cerned :  but  they  are  marited  by  pleasing  pictures  of  the  class 
of  life  to  which  they  relate ;  and  tiiey  frequently  remind  us  by 
their  pliraseology,  and  other  circumstances  characteristic  of  the 
lowlands,  of  those  exquisite  pencilUngs  of  nature  which  abound 
in  the  novels  of  the  Waverley  school.  Indeed,  report  states  the 
author  of  them  to  be  nearly  allied  by  marriage  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  name  has-  always  stood  so  much  connected  with 
those  strangely  fatheriess  children : — we  say  strangely,  because 
we  should  imagine  that  any  man  would  be  proud  to  own  such 
eminent  bantlings  of  his  brain.  Monthly  Review j  Dec.  1821. 

Art.  44.— ^JiV  Andrew  Wylie,  of  that  Ilk.  By  the  Author  of  "  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,"  &c.  3  Vols.  Edinburgh.  1822.  [New-York.] 
"  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  of  that  Ilk,"  professes  to  be  a  "  true 
and  authentic  history''  of  a  Scottish  peasant  boy  of  the  very 
lowest  class,  who,  by  dint  of  impudence,  low  cunning,  and  mo-  ^ 
ther  wit,  aided  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  lucky  chances, 
raises  himself,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  raised  to  affluence 
and  rank,  and  whom  the  author  traces  through  a  long  catalogue 
of  incredible  adventures,  till  at  last,  after  his  strange  eventful 
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career,  be  subsides  into  an  M.  P.,  a  baronet,  and  a  benedict  9 
when  be  is  somewhat  scurvily  tamed  adrift  by  bis  creator,  tbe 
autbpr  of  '^Annals  of  tbe  Parisb,,''  to  end  bis  days  as  be  best 
may,  in  a  landward  parisb  of  Ayrshire.  He  is  an  iU-sbaped,  on- 
liked,  lubberly  Scotch  lout,  with  a  lai^  share  of  the  low,  gro- 
velling, and  sordid  cunning,  peculiar  to  bis  countrymen  of  a 
particular  class ;  of  tbe  most  absurd  and  pedantic  vanity ;  al- 
ways coarse,  and  dust-licking,  a  buffoon  wi&out  drollery ;  a  wit 
without  humour,  a  sage  without  wisdom ;  and  incessantly  med- 
dling with  other  people's  matters,  and  neglecting  bis  own*  Tbe 
chapters  and  episodes,  too,  have  much  tbe  same  connection  with 
one  another  as  a  dozen  haddocks  suspended  from  the  same  stick 
passing  through  each  "  eyeless  hole" — a  cruel  species  of  juxta- 
position !  The  anibor's  language,  also,  is  in  perfect  keeping  and 
congruity  witfi  the  story;  and  neing  neither  English,  Irish,  nor 
Scotch,  may,  without  any  impropriehr,  be  said  to  be  bis  own. 
Tbe  book  contains  many  profound  refiecfions,  every  way  worthy 
of  the  far-famed  author  of"  The  Earthquake,"  and  tbe  deviser  of 
"  The  Seven  Principles  of  Political  Science,"  for  our  friend  Sir 
Richard.  (It  has,  however,  one  signal  and  prominent  merit :  it 
is  highly  moral  in  its  tendency.  It  may  do  good,  and  can  dcrno 
harm.)  The  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  be  is  a  squeezed 
orange,  or,  to  vary  the  figure,  that  his  vein  is  wrought  out,  and 
his  fancy,  naturally  neither  active  nor  vigorous,  is  at  the  end  of 
its  tether.  His  mind  is  an  intellectual  barrel-organ,  that  can  be 
set  to  the  droll  tunes  called  "The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  and 
"  Micab  Balidiidder,"  and  no  other ;  or  be  is  like  a  horse  in  a 
gin,  once  round  his  puny  circlet,  and,  ever  afterwards,  be  must 
patiently  trudge  over  the  same  course.  We  have,  however,  yet 
one  advice  to  give  him.  Before  be  sends  forth  any  more  of  his 
manuiactures,  he  would  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  in  which  useful  book  be  will  acquire  much 
needftil  knowledge. — Old  Edinburgh  Magazine^  Feb.  1822. 

Art.  46. — Letters  to  Richard  Heber,  Esq,  containing  Critical  Remarks 

on  the  Series  of  Noivels  beginning  with  Waverlevy  and  an  atten^  to 

ascertain  their  Author.    London,  1821.     [and  Parker,  Boston.] 

This  is  a  striking  proof  of  tbe  value  and  importance,  as  well 

as  the  unexampled  celebrity  of  these  novels,  that  before  tbe  first 

born  of  the  family  is  seven  years  old,  and  when  many  a  thriving 

addition  is  yet  expected,  tbe  question  of  their  parentage  should 

have  called  forth  a  work  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  research,  as 

that  before  us.    Tbe  mysteries  of  Rowley,  of  Ossian,  and  of  Jn- 
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nius,  were,  comparativelj,  objects  of  antiquarian  speculation, 
when  they  began  to  be  mooted  in  controversy.  But  even  when 
books  came  to  be  written  to  unmask  Chatterton,  convict  MTher- 
^on,  and  unveil  Sir  Philip  Francis^  none  of  them — ^not  all  of 
them— elicited  so  great  a  variety  of  curious,  instructive,  and 
exciting  matter,  as  is  done  by  this  satisfactory  [doubtful]  int^ra- 
tion  of  the  poet  of  Marmion  and  the  author  of  Waverley.  As  a 
lesson  of  judicious  and  elegant  criticism,  illustrated  in  a  manner 
eaually  pleasing  and  powerful,  we  have  already  recommend- 
ed the,  volume  to  all  who  have  read  the  poems  ami  novels ;  and 
we  would  add,  that  none  who  have  enriched  their  shelves  with 
the  works,  should  omit  to  place  the  commentary  in  the  proud 
row.  Nay,  even  the  Great  Unknown  might  not  nse  unbenefited 
from  such  a  study  of  himself— of  his  own,  it  may  be,  unheeded 
excellencies,  as  well  as  unrecognised  faults, — and  of  a  view  so 
beautifully  systematic  of  those  very  rules  of  high  rhetoric  and 
exalted  hdles  lettres^  which,  if  he  has  sometimes  transgressed, 
he  has  so  much  oCtener  confirmed  and  dignified. — New  Edinburgh 
Review  J  Oct.,  1821. 

Art.  iQ.-'^Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets y  with  Prelifrdnary  Remarks^ 

and  Biographical  f/otices.     Translated  by  John  Bowrino,  F.  L.  S. 

]2mo.     London,  1821.  [and  Boston.] 

Until  the  appearance  of  this  little  volume,  we  confess  we 
were  not  aware  that  Russia  had  made  such  progress  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  poetical  talent  as  is  here  displayed ;  and  to  find  a 
wreath  of  such  blooming  and  fragrant  flowers  amid  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  north  is  peculiarly  gratifying.  Indeed,  when  we 
advance  in  our  reflections  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  disco- 
very to  its  remoter  consequences,  we  cannot  but  attach  very 
considerable  interest  to  the  present  jpublication.  Poetry  is, 
confessedly,  more  than  the  ornament  ol  society :  it  is  one  impor- 
tant element  of  the  education  of  the  human  mind ;  and  for  ever 
will  it  have  a  great  and  visible  influence  on  the  formation  of  na- 
tional character. 

In  a  very  well  written  introduction,  the  translator  of  the  com- 
positions before  us  has  given  us  much  information  concerning 
the  progress  of  poetry  in  Russia.  We  can  assure  him  that  we 
see  no  chance  whatever  of  his  work  being  undervalued,  in  its 
general  importance  and  success,  by  any  person  of  sufficient  in- 
tellect and  taste  to  judge  of  its  merits.  We  encourage  him  most 
warmly,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  his  ^  extensive  plan,'  and  to  fa- 
vour tne  English  reader  with  a  ^  general  history  of  Russian  litc- 
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rature.'    Of  the  Russian  language  he  seems,  the  critic  as  well  as 
the  translator. 

Among  the  living  writers,  (perhaps  among  all  the  writers  of 
Russia,)  Karamsin  holds  the  highest  place.  His  ^History  of 
Russia,'  according  to  Mr.  B.,  is  '  the  first  and  best  literary  work' 
ever  produced  *  in  the  country  which  it  celebrates.'  We  re- 
joice to  hear  that  such  a  man  ^  has  been  loaded  with  honours 
and  distinctions ;'  and  we  augur  well  for  the  future  melioratkm 
of  a  government,  which  has  the  sense  and  spirit  thus  to  patronize 
literature. — Monthly  Revieto^  Oct.  1821. 
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wen  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  like  a  newspaper  or  almanack,  ag  that  it  iotciMM  to 
be,  wbeoerer  it  it  detiraMe.  1  looked  only  to  ute,  cooTenience,  and  eoonomj :  IS»r 
factt,  tlMit  condeoted,  and  presented,  in  tbeir  ruulU^  in  a  ttroQg  light,  are  niore 
easily  and  distinct^  remembered  or  recollected  than  long  descriptions  of  thens. 
The  world,  1  beliere,  feels  the  ioconreilience  of  knowledge  and  ideas  being  scat- 
tered throogh  miHions  of  mighty  rohraies."— And  he  has  presented  rssnlts  in  a 
strong  light— for  we  haTe  never,  for  instance,  seen  a  country  exhibited  so  ftiHy, 
by  its  secondary  dirisions,  or  eountiu,  to  the  eye  at  one  view,  as  are  those  of  tlus 
state  in  his  little  work.  It  gites  their  comparatiTe  size,  lie.,  and  saves  the  tronUe 
of  turning  to  another  leaf,  as  in  Gazetteers  and  Geographies.  Its  services  win  be 
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Giu$eppino,  an  occidental  story.     Carey  &  Lea. 

Curiosities  for  the  Ingenious :  selected  from  the  most  authentic  trea- 
sures of  nature,  science  and  art,  biography,  &c.   Carey  &  Lea.  Phil. 

Histotrette  JSTouvelUs.     Par  J.  Manesca.     New-York. 

The  School-Fellows.    A  moral  tale.    By  Miss  Sandham.    Boston. 

Lacon.  Vol.  II.  Many  things  in  few  words.  By  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Colton.     Bliss  &  White.     New- York. 

Franky  a  sequel  to  Frank  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  Early  Lessons.  Gil- 
ley.    New- York. 

Rosatnond,  a  sequel  to  Rosamond  in  do.    Gilley.     New- York. 

The  Hand  of  Providence^  a  tale  founded  on  facts.     Gilley,  N.  Y. 

The  History  of  Modem  Europe^  from  the  treaty  of  Ainiens,  in 
1802,  to  the  pacification  of  Paris,  1813.  By  Charles  Coote,  LL.  D. 
8vo.     Philadelphia. 

Minstrel  Love^  from  the  German  of  the  author  of  Undine.  By 
George  Soane.     ISmo. 

The  Pirate^  a  romance.  By  the  author  of  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  &c. 
Z  vols.  ISmo. 

Annals  of  the  Parish,  or  the  Chronicle  of  Dalmailing.     12mo. 

Second  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax.  With  caricature  plates  ;  from  Row- 
landson.     Philadelphia. 

Happiness,  a  tale ;  for  the  grave  and  the  gay.  2  vols.  Philadel- 
phia and  New-York. 

The  Lollards.  A  tale  founded  on  the  persecutions  which  marked 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  By  the  author  of  the  '  Mystery, 
or  40  years  ago,'  and  of  <  Calthorpe.'    2  vols.  12mo.     New-York. 

Works  of 'Maria  fWgeworffc— (In  the  style  of  Parker's  8vo.  edition 
ofthe  Waverley  novels.)  Vol.  V,  Henry,  New- York,  LitteU,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Parker,  Boston. 

*^*  The  Editor^ s  absence,  from  unavoidable  private  avocations,  tnust 
serve  as  his  exeuH  for  ^  delay  of  the  last  and  the  present  Nwnher. 
Bui  againtt  the  accusation  of  sacrificing  the  interest  of  his  subscribers ^ 
he  begs  leave  to  put  in  an  auxiliary  plea :  The  quantity  of  matter  is 
not  lessened  in  each  publication,  and  they  have  four  months*  litera^ 
ture,  instead  of  three.  There  is  no  loss  of  value,  therefore,  in  respect 
to  quantity — and  there  is  a  gain  wth  respect  to  time, — He  trusts  the 
number  of  his  original  Articles  in  this  No.,  and  the  diligence  dis- 
played in  the  Selections — mil  be  his  evidence. 
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